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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


Dbpabtmbnt  of  thb  Iktebios,  Bureau  of  Labor, 

Washinffton,  D.  0.^  March  17, 1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  first  annoal  report 
relating  to  the.  information  eoUected  and  collated  by  the  Bareau  of 
Labor. 

The  Bnreaa  of  Labor  was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
Jane  27, 1884,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Gommissioner  of 
Labor  by  the  President,  and  a  Ghief  01erk,'to  be  appointed  by  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  sach  employes  as  might  be  necessary 
to  conduct  the  work  of  the  Bareau.  No  officers  were  appointed,  how- 
ever, until  January,  1885,  when,  under  a  commission  received  firom  the 
President,  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  January  31, 
aud  February  3  Mr.  Oren  W.  Weaver  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk.  The 
policy  under  which  it  seemed  to  me  best  that  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
should  be  conducted  was  submitted  February  4  in  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  features  of  which  policy  need  not  be  re- 
stated. March  11 1  submitted  for  your  approval  an  outline  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  Bureau.  This  outline  related  to  the  collection  of  in- 
formation relative  to  industrial  depressions,  the  investigation  compre- 
hending a  study  of  their  character  and  alleged  causes,  whether  contem- 
poraneous in  the  great  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  whether,  as 
to  duration,  severity,  and  periodicity,  they  have  been  siipilar  in  such 
countries.  The  outline  also  comprehended  the  collection  of  data  relating 
to  the  variation  of  wages  in  di£ferent  countries  and  in  different  parts  of 
this  country,  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  same  localities,  and  the  cost  of 
production,  and,  in  fact,  all  such  alleged  causes  of  industrial  depressions 
as  might  offer  opportunity  for  illustration  through  classified  facts.  The 
suggested  remedies  for  such  depressions  were  also  comprehended  in  the 
outline.  March  17,  a  year  ago  to-day,  you  did  me  the  honor  to  approve 
this  outline  of  work,  when  I  entered  at  once  upon  preparations  for 
carrying  it  out.    Unavoidable  circumstances  prev^ptcd  the  several 
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agents  of  the  Bureaa  getting  to  their  respective  fields  of  operations 
prior  to  Jane  1,  as  an  average  date  of  the  commencement  of  our  work. 
It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  first  year's  work  of  the  Biireaa 
has  been  carried  through  in  less  than  ten  months. 

The  ooaniries  comprehended  in  the  investigation  other  than  oar  own 
were  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and,  to  some  extent, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Five  agents  were  employed  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries and  fifteen  in  this,  and  to  those  who  remained  in  the  field  and  car- 
ried out  their  instructions  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  for  the 
faithfalness  and  the  assiduity  with  which  they  performed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them.  The  results  of  the  investigation  relating  to  industrial 
depressions  are  not  as  complete  as  I  could  wish  to  have  them,  yet  they 
are  feu*  more  complete  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect  them  to  be.  The 
difiiculties  attetiding  an  investigation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  pro 
jected  are  great  indeed.  In  fact,  a  line  of  work  more  difficult  than  that 
selected  could  hardly  have  been  adopted.  The  statistical  illustrations 
of  the  various  features  oi  industrial  depressions  as  presented  herein, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  are  the  results  of  original  inquiry,  and  these 
statistical  illustrations,  taken  in  connection  with  others,  which  are  all 
jBrom  most  trustworthy  sources  and  from  highest  authorities,  constitute 
a  grouping  of  facts  relative  to  conditions  claiming  the  fullest  attention, 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  novel  not  ouly  in  the  grouping  but  in 
the  extent  of  their  influence.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  met  with  courtesy  and  a  desire  to  furnish  the  information  sought; 
yet  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  if  the  manufacturers  of  any 
locality  miss  comparative  data  in  the  construction  of  tables  on  cost  of 
production,  or  other  tables  of  great  intrinsic  value  to  them,  the  lack 
is  due  to  their  own  failure  or  that  of  their  associates  to  give  the  informa- 
tion required.  If  the  tables  on  wages  and  cost  of  production  do  not 
present  complete  comparative  data,  the  lack  of  completeness  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  apprehension  of  manufacturers  that  the  information  re- 
quired would  do  them  some  harm,  or  to  their  positive  refusal  to  furnish 
such  information.  As  it  is,  these  tables  comprehend  about  forty  in- 
dustries, seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  establishments,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  employes.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  establishments,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  reported  wages  only, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  cost  of  production  only,  and  three  hun- 
dred  and  ninety-three  both  wages  and  cost  of  production.  It  is  seen 
then  that  wa^^  were  reported  for  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  estab- 
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ILshments,  and  that  the  average  number  of  employes  for  each  establish- 
ment was  twohnndred  and  flfty-six. 

The  organic  law  of  the  Bniean  provides  that  the  Oommissioner  of 
Labor  ^^  shall  collect  information  upon  the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation 
to  capita^  the  honrs  of  labor,  and  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  tilieir  material,  social,  intellectaal, 
and  moral  prosperity,"  •  •  •  and  he  '<  shall  annually  make  a  re- 
port in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  information  col- 
lected and  collated  by  him,  and  containing  snch  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau.^  With 
this  statutory  instruction  before  me,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own 
inclination,  the  matter  presented  herewith  is  largely  statistical,  whether 
presented  in  the  text  of  the  work  or  in  tabular  form.  Theoretical  dis- 
cussion has  been  avoided  so  far  as  possible.  When  speaking  of  certain 
influences  resulting  firom  the  evolution  of  industrial  forces,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  keep  entirely  outside  of  theoretical  lines,  nor  is  it  always 
desirable,  for  the  conclusions  of  one  who  has  had  the  preparatioii  of  a 
report  of  this  kind,  and  the  opportunity  to  study  closely  the  relations 
of  all  the  facts  presented,  should,  if  impartially  stated,  have  some  value, 
even  if  they  approach  a  theoretical  basis. 

Fifteen  States  in  the  Union  have  bureaus  with  similar  duties  to  those 
assigned  to  this  office.  These  State  bureaus  have  been  established  as 
follows  and  in  the  following  order:  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor,  1869;  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1872; 
Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1873  (discontinued  1875,  re- 
established 1885);  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1877;  New  Jersey 
Bureau  ot  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  1878;  Missouri  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection,  1879;  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, 1879;  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Oeology,  1879;  New 
York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1883;  Oalifomia  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1883 ;  Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 
1883;  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1883;  Iowa  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  1884;  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1884; 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  1885.  These  bu- 
reaus are  located  at  the  capitals  of  the  States  named,  and  their  publi- 
cations are  becoming  widely  known  for  the  valuable  contributions 
which  they  make  to  economic  science  and  literature.  They  are  bu- 
reaus distinctly  American  in  their  character,  although  some  of  the 
European  Governments  are  now  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
kindred  offices. 
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The  law  eHtablishinjg^  this  Bnreaa,  as  qaoted,  calls  tor  such  recom- 
.  tnendatioDB  as  may  be  deemed  calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  office.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  law  predades  any  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  range  of  work  which  may  be  nndertaken,  but  I  woald 
recommend  that  the  Bureau  be  given  authority  to  publish  specific  re- 
ports, independently  of  its  annual  reports,  whenever,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  such  special  reports  might  be  of  value 
to  the  public — as,  for  instance,  it  might  be  wise  to  investigate  promptly 
some  great  industrial  movement  and  make  report  thereon — ^but  such  a 
report,  delayed  until  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Commissioner,  would  lose  its  v^lue.  It  should 
follow  the  collection  of  the  special  facts,  and  at  once,  in  order  to  possess 
public  value. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Mr.  Oren  W.  Weaver 
as  Ohief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau.  Mr.  Weaver  brought  to  the  service  of 
the  Bureau  not  only  excellent  native  capacity  and  ability  for  its  pecul- 
iar work,  but  ten  years'  practical  experience  in  statistical  duties,  and 
my  thanks  are  cordially  extended  to  him. 

With  the  keenest  appreciation  of  your  own  generous  cooperation  in 

the  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  of  the  kindly  confidence  which  you  have 

always  extended  to  me  in  the  critical  work  of  organizing  and  carrying 

out  the  delicate  duties  of  an  office  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  Bureau 

of  Labor, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Oommisaioner. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  0.  Lamar, 

Seeretary  qf  the  Int&rior, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  depressions  with  which  the  present  generation  is  familiar  belong 
to  the  age  of  invention  and  of  organized  industry.  Whether  these  de- 
pressions  are  necessary  concomitants  of  present  industrial  conditions  may 
be  a  mooted  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  come  with  such  conditions, 
and  that  many  features  of  them  must  pass  away  when  out  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  industrial  forces  there  shall  be  evolved  a  grander  indus- 
trial system,  a  system  which  must  be  as  much  grander  than  the  present 
as  the  present  is  grander  than  that  out  of  which  it  was  evolved.  In- 
dustrial depressions  must  not  be  confused  with  commercial  crises  and 
panics,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  one  reach  into  the  other;  that  is, 
a  commercial  and  financial  crisis  may  take  place  without  immediately 
producing  any  industrial  depression,  although  generally,  if  the  effects 
of  such  commercial  or  financial  crisis  continue  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  the  industries  must  be  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
present  industrial  depression  is  the  first  of  its  kind  as  an  entirety,  as 
will  appear  from  the  facts  to  be  stated*  History  is  full  of  accounts  of 
crises  of  various  descriptions,  resulting  from  various  causes.  Back  of 
the  age  of  rapid  tn^nsportation,  stagnation  in  any  industrial  sense  might 
result  from  various  natural  causes,  such  as  floods,  fia*mines,  earthquakes, 
or  from  great  political  catastrophes,  or  from  long  and  expensive  and 
exhausting  wars,  but  not  through  the  causcH  which  are  potent  in  produc- 
ing modem  depressions;  but  the  regularity  and  contemporaneity  which 
characterize  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  disturbances  belong 
to  modern  history,  and  are  not  seen  in  the  past.  Of  old,  stagnations^ 
when  occurring,  lasted  through  long  periods.  The  people  might  be 
suffering  from  depression  of  some  form  through  a  quarter,  or  a  half,  or 
a  whole  century,  and  then  would  come  a  generation  of  comparative 
prosperity.  In  modem  times  we  have,  in  the  place  of  the  long  reaches 
of  the  past,  short,  sharp,  and  frequent  disturbances  in  the  business 
world ;  but  whether  in  the  olden  or  in  the  modem  times,  the  reality  of 
the  depressed  periods  was  aggravated  by  apprehension,  and  it  is  there- 
fore never  quite  safe  to  assume  that  contemporaneous  accounts  of  de- 
pressed periods  are  accurate.  .  The  fears  of  men,  the  apprehension  of 
direful  results,  the  imagination,  all  these  help  to  enlarge  the  reality  and 
to  cause  the  effects  of  a  disturbance  to  be  more  widely  felt.  As  in- 
stances in  the  past,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  but  two  authorities.  Bich- 
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ard  Hakluyt,  in  his  "  Discourse  Concerning  Western  Planting,"  written 
in  the  year  1584  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  settlement  of  this  west- 
ern  world,  after  referring  to  the  discoveries  of  the  French,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

^^But  wee,  for  all  the  statutes  that  hitherto  can  be  devised,  and  the 
sharpe  execution  of  the  same  in  poonishinge  idle  and  lazye  persons,  for 
wante  of  suf&cient  occasion  of  honest  employmente,  cannot  deliver  our 
commonwealthe  irom  multitudes  of  loyterers  and  idle  vagabondes. 
Truthe  it  is,  that  throughe  our  longe  peace  and  seldome  sicknes  (twoo 
singular  blessinges  of  Almigh tie  God),  wee  are  growen  more  papulous  than 
ever  heretofore ;  so  that  nowe  there  are  of  every  arte  and  science  so  many, 
that  they  can  hardly  lyve  one  by  another,  nay  rather  they  are  readie 
to  eate  upp  one  another ;  yea  many  thousandes  of  idle  persons  are  within 
this  realme,  which,  havinge  no  way  to  be  sett  on  worke,  be  either  muti- 
nous and  seeke  alteration  in  the  state,  or  at  leaste  very  burdensome  to 
the  commonwealthe,  and  often  fall  to  pilferinge  and  thovinge  and  other 
lewdnes,  whereby  all  the  prisons  of  the  lande  are  daily  pestered  and 
stuffed  full  of  them,  where  either  they  pitifully  pyne  awaye,  or  els  at 
lengthe  are  miserably  hanged,  even  xx^^  at  a  clappe  oute  of  some  one 
jayle.'' 

The  other  writer  to  which  reference  is  made  is  Sir  William  Petty,  the 
author  of  the  famous  "Political  Arithmetick,  or  a  Discourse  Concern- 
ing the  Extent  and  Value  of  Lands,  People,  Buildings,"  etc.,  published 
in  1691.  Sir  William  recapitulates  the  fears  of  many  concerning  the 
welfare  of  England,  as  follows : 

"  That  the  lients  of  Lands  are  generally  falPu ;  that  therefore,  and  for 
many  other  Beafons,  the  whole  Kingdom  grows  every  Day  poorer  and 
poorer;  that  formerly  it  abounded  with  Gold,  but  now  there  is  a  great 
fcarcity  both  of  Gold  and  Silver;  that  there  is  no  Trade  nor  Employ- 
ment for  the  People,  and  yet  that  the  Land  is  under-peopled;  that 
Taxes  have  been  many  and  great;  that  Ireland  and  the  Plantations  in 
America  and  other  Additions  to  the  Crown,  are  a  Burthen  to  England; 
that  Scotland  is  of  no  Advantage;  that  Trade  in  general  doth  lamenta- 
bly decay;  that  the  Hollanders  are  at  our  heels,  in  the  race  of  Kaval 
Power;  the  French  grow  too  faft  upon  both,  and  appear  fo  rich  and  po- 
tent, that  it  is  but  their  Clemency  that  they  do  not  devour  their  ITeigh- 
bors;  and  finally,  that  the  Church  and  State  of  England j  are  in  the 
fame  Danger  with  the  Trade  of  England;  with  many  other  difmiA  Sug- 
geftions,  which  J  had  rather  ftifie  tiian  repeat." 

Sir  William  undertook  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  fears  which 
he  recites.  These  statements  are  interesting  and  valuable  at  the  begin> 
ning  of  this  report  upon  industrial  depressions,  for  they  teach  us  to  be- 
ware of  imaginary  conditions,  to  seek  leading  and  direct  causes,  to 
study  contributory  causes,  to  eliminate  remote  and  incidental  causes, 
to  give  true  value  to  suggested  remedies,  and  to  avoid  being  led  to  false 
conclusions. 

Under  the  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  the  aim  has  been 
to  group  important  facts,  so  far  as  possible  in  the  time  at  its  command, 
bearing  upon  modern  industrial  depressions.  No  necessity  exists  for 
studying  any  species  of  crises  existing  back  of  fifty  years  ago,  because 
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the  regularity  with  which  depressions  and  crises  occar  is  apparent  dar- 
ing that  period,  and  becanse,  too,  the  accompaniments  of  the  depres- 
sions back  of  that  did  not  involve  the  modem  industrial  conditions. 
No  more  imiK>rtant  and  no  more  vital  question  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  first  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  for  the  labor  question,  in  a 
primary  sense,  stands  for  the  contest  between  the  two  elements  of  pro- 
duction, labor  and  capital,  relative  to  the  share  of  the  profits  of  produc- 
tion to  be  allotted  to  each.  Any  occurrence,  whether  of  a  commercial, 
financial,  or  industrial  nature,  resulting  either  in  a  decrease  of  profits  to 
either  labor  or  capital,  or  in  causing  serious  fluctuation  or  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  such  profits,  becomes  in  the  largest  sense  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  labor  question.  So,  while  the  present 
investigation  was  begun  during  the  most  serious  period  of  the  last  in- 
dustrial depression  and  closes  with  all  the  prospects  of  the  early  dawn 
of  prosperity,  the  information  gathered  is  of  x>ermanent  value  and  im- 
portance. 

The  first  work,  then,  is  to  classify  the  crises  and  depressions  of  the 
past  fifty  years  for  the  great  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  to 
determine  how  far  such  crises  have  been  contemporaneous,  how  £ar  like 
causes  have  produced  like  results,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  depression  as  compared  with  the  crises  occurring  during 
the  period,  under  consideration,  and  then  to  take  up  the  various  leading 
and  contributory  causes  of  the  present  depression  and  to  consider  such 
agencies  as  may  be  invoked  to  modify  the  severity  or  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  future  depressions.  The  Bureau  has  addressed  itself  to  this 
work  without  the  conceit  of  expecting  to  evolve  any  economic  law  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  or  causes  of  depressions,  or  to  lay  down  in  any  dog- 
matlo  way  any  {KMUtive  remedial  solution  of  such  depressions. 


OHAPTBE   I. 

MOBSBH  IHDUSiaiAL  DEFBBSnon. 

1837  - 1886. 

A  panic  or  a  crisis  is  usually  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  in  its  results. 
A  depresfflon  is  a  condition  which  has  duration  of  time  attending  it. 
Panics  and  crises  may  occur  without  a  resulting  industrial  depression, 
as  has  been  the  case  many  times,  and  an  industrial  depression  of  much 
severity  may  occur  without  producing  a  financial  or  commercial  crisis 
or  panic,  although  financial  conditions  are  always  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  the  continuance  of  an  industrial  depression.  The  terms  criseSi 
panics,  and  depressions  are  used  under  these  distinctions. 

As  already  stated,  the  features  of  regularity  and  contemporaneous- 
ness of  crises  and  depressions  have  been  apparent  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  Orises  and  panics,  with  more  or  less  of  indus- 
trial depression  accompanying  them,  have  occurred  in  various  countries, 
but  there  were  not  such  strong  connecting  influences  and  facts  and  as- 
sociated conditions  as  have  been  observed  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  present  investigation,  then,  has  been  directed,  in  a  preliminary  way, 
to  those  panics  and  depressions  which  have  occurred  within  the  period 
named,  they  involving  nearly  all  of  the  phases  and  conditions  which 
have  been  developed  since  the  century  opened. 

The  consideration  of  crises  and  depressions  for  one  country  alone 
would  be  very  incomplete.  The  great  producing  nations  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  XTnited  States,  have 
been  so  closely  allied  in  industrial  conditions  that  they  really  constitute 
a  group  of  nations  which  should  be  considered,  integrally  and  as  a 
whole,  in  any  logical  study  of  panics  and  depressions.  Other  states 
and  countries  have  been  more  or  less  involved  in  all  the  panics  and  de- 
pressions which  have  occurred  in  the  countries  named,  but  the  great 
leading  Influences  which  are  observable  in  all  depressions  and  panics 
belong  to  one  or  more,  or  all,  of  the  states  mentioned.  The  grouping 
of  fiebcts,  therefore,  which  constitute  the  body  of  this  report  will,  in  the 
main,  relate  to  the  great  manufacturing  countries,  with  only  incidental 
mention  of  others. 

In  stating  the  facts  as  they  have  been  found  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau,  many  terms  are  used  which  are  capable  of  varied  application — 
some  even  are  of  doubtful  meaning  when  considered  metaphysically, 
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balfall  such  tenns  are  used  in  this  report  in  their  common  acceptation; 
as,  for  instance,  the  term  '^over-production''  is  used  to  indicate  that  con- 
dition of  a  locality,  state,  or  country  when  more  goods  have  been  pro- 
duced than  are  sufBcient  to  meet  the  ordinary  demand.  Whether  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  over-production  in  the  broadest  metaphysical  sense 
does  not  concern  the  matters  in  hand.  '^  Cost  of  production,"  another  ex- 
pression which  invites  critical  discussion,  has  been  used  in  accordance 
with  its  simplest  meaning ;  that  is,  in  this  report  it  relates  simply  to 
the  cost  so  far  as  labor,  material,  and  the  other  positive  elements  of 
production  are  concerned.  <'  Under-consumption,"  which  is  often  errone- 
ously used  as  another  term  for  over-production,  only  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  means,  so  far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned,  the  in- 
capacity of  a  people,  through  crippled  power,  temporarily,  from  any 
cause,  to  consume  what  they  would  in  a  normal  condition  be  able  to 
consume.  It  is  therefore  seen,  with  these  brief  statements,  that  meta- 
physical definitions  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  terms  having  a 
commonly-accepted  meaning. 

The  best  treatment  of  panics  and  depressions  as  they  have  occurred, 
with  their  nature,  alleged  causes,  attendant  conditions,  and  other  fea- 
tures, seems  to  be  by  years  or  periods,  taking  up  each  country  involved 
in  turn. 

GBBAT  BRITAIN. 

1 837« — ^For  several  years  prior  to  the  industrial  depression  of  1837 
there  had  been  a  general  overtrading  with  America  and  Ohina  on 
the  part  of  English  merchants,  such  overtrading  having  been  facili- 
tated by  the  expansion  of  the  Bank  of  England  issues  and  by  a  large 
increase  in  banking  facilities  consequent  upon  the  formation  of  a  large 
number  of  joint-stock  banks.  During  these  years  unprecedented  im- 
portations of  cotton  and  tea  were  made,  and  large  amounts  of  English 
capital  had  been  invested  in  American  securities.  Through  this  division 
and  absorption  of  capital  there  occurred  a  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  the  contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  precipi- 
tated a  financial  panic  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1836.  The  conse- 
quent pressure  for  money  led  to  numerous  failures  in  the  American  and 
East  Indian  trades,  and  there  was  a  decline  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  cotton  and  silk  in  the  spring  of  1837.  In  contrast  to  the  dedine  in 
the  value  of  other  commodities,  the  price  of  provisions  advanced  so 
largely  that  when  decreased  employment  occurred  in  the  manufaetor- 
ing  districts  the  cost  of  living  for  wage  earners  had  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. When  the  period  of  greatest  depression  occurred  wheat  stead- 
ily increased  in  price,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  per  imperial  quarter  in  each  of  the  years  from  1835  to  1839,  in- 
clusive: 1835,  $9.44;  1836,  $11.70;  1837,  $13.40;  1838,  $15.44;  1839, 
$16.92.  The  price  of  wheat  was  higher  in  1839  than  it  had  been  at  any 
ime  since  1819.    The  industrial  (le])ros8ioii  and  period  of  commercial 
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discredit  contmaed  through  the  five  years  succeeding  1837,  prospcrirv 
having  been  much  retarded  by  the  poor  crops  of  1838  and  1830,  which 
necessitated  large  exports  of  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  graiii.  The  indu>- 
trial  depression  of  this  period  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  savings 
banks  unfavorably,  either  as  to  the  number  of  depositors  or  amount,  of 
deposits  the  total  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  under  trustees 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  including  in- 
terest, being  for  the  year  ending  November  20, 1830,  427,830  depositors, 
and  $70,161,292.80  the  total  amount  of  deposits.  For  the  year  ending 
November  20, 1837,  the  total  number  of  depositors  was  636,006,  and  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  including  interest,  $96,195,272.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  depositors  for  amounts  exceeding  $1,000,  but 
such  had  been  the  case  for  more  than  a  decade  prior  to  1837,  and  the 
decrease  in  that  year  was  smaller  than  usual.  November  20, 1838,  the 
total  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to  7^03,529,  and  the  total  amount  of 
deposits,  including  interest,  to  $107,261,184,  and  the  increase  in  both 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  steadily  continued  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  that  between  1830  and  1838  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1846. 

The  industrial  depression,  by  many  writers,  was  attributed,  first,  to 
competition  or  the  attempts  among  manufacturers  to  undersell  each 
other,  by  which  they  reduced  wages  to  a  low  average ;  second,  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  iand  banking  system,  which  afforded  at  one  time 
undue  facilities  to  overtrading,  and,  again,  caused  fatal  revulsions  in 
trade,  conditions  which  aided  in  the  reduction  of  wages  below  their  nat- 
ural level;  third,  to  the  com  laws,  as  keeping  up  the  price  of  bread 
by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn,  thus  giving  a  monopoly  to  land-owners 
and  forcing  the  foreign  capitalist  to  resort  to  manufacture  instead  of 
agriculture,  on  account  of  the  com  laws  preventing  an  exchange  of 
produce,  and  enabling  foreign  manufacturers,  from  the  cheapness  of 
food  abroad  and  it^  dearness.in  Great  Britain,  to  undersell  the  British 
manufacturer,  results  leading  to  the  transfer  of  cotton  manufacture  to 
America  and  the  continent  of  Europe ;  fourth,  to  the  faulty  methods  of 
manufacture  by  which  large  quantities  of  materials  were  stolen  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  sales  of  goods  made  from  stolen  raw  material  were 
made  at  such  low  rates  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  prices ;  fifth  (and 
this  many  writers  deemed  the  principal  cause),  to  the  superabundance 
of  weavers,  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  Irish  and  others  into  the  textile 
trades,  to  the  necessity  the  weavers  were  under  to  increase  their  incomes 
by  putting  their  children  at  an  early  age  to  the  looms,  to  the  effects  of 
combinations  in  keeping  weavers  from  entering  into  other  trades,  and  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to  many  fabrics  formerly  wrought  by  hand. 
^  The  industrial  depressiou  beginning  in  1837  was  the  result  of  finan- 
cial and  commercial  causes,  the  industries  becoming  involved  subse- 
quently, and  it  lasted  until  the  year  1843. 
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1847. — Daring  1843  the  great  dullness  in  trade  which  had  existed 
from  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1837  commenced  to  disappear.  A  spirit 
of  renewed  enterprise  was  engendered,  and  notably  manifested  itself  in 
the  direction  of  railroad  constmction.  December  31, 1842,  there  were 
1,857  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  TTnited  Kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  additional  miles  opened  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  each  of  the  years  from  January  1, 1843,  to  December  31, 1852  ^  also 
the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  invested  in  railroads  from  December  31, 
1843,  to  December  31,  1852,  with  the  gross  amounts  of  the  paid-up 
capital  on  the  respective  dates : 

BAILBOADS  OPENED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOIC,  1643-52. 


YeM-  ending  DeoemlMr  81^ 


1848. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


IQlM 
opened. 


190 
203 
605 
800 


Year  aiding  December  81— 


1848. 
1840. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


Miles 
opened. 


I 


1,182 
004 
580 
260 
246 


Paid-up  capital  tnveBtedDeoember  81, 1848 $314,547,801  00 

Capital  in  vested  f rem  Jannaiy  1,1844,  to  Deoember  81, 1852 053,447,424  00 

Total  amotint  invested  December  81, 1852 1,267,005,225  60 

For  several  years  prior  to  1847  the  error  of  1835  and  1836,  of  excess- 
ive importations  of  cotton,  was  repeated.  In  1846  there  was  a  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  and  a  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  necessitating 
an  importation  of  grain  to  the  value  of  $150,000,000.  In  1847  the  re- 
sults of  a  bad  harvest  were  much  more  serious  than  would  be  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  The  price  of  wheat  rapidly  increased  from  August, 
1846,  to  May,  1847,  but  when  the  apprehension  of  a  failure  in  the  crop 
of  the  following  year  waB  dispelled  the  price  of  wheat  declined.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  (8  bushels,  or  560  pounds)  in  each 
year  from  1846  to  1850,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  PER  QUASTER  m  GREAT  BRITAIK,  1846-50. 


Year. 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1850 


Price  per 
quarter. 


#18  14 

16  66 

12  12 

10  68 

0  72 


The  (3on  traction  in  the  Bank  of  England  circulation  from  September, 
1846,  to  September,  1847,  amounted  to  114,050,000,  the  circulatiou  on 
the  respective  dates  being:  September,  1846,  $107,325,0005  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  $93,275,000.*  January  14, 1847,  the  Bank  of  England  raised 
its  rate  of  discount  from  3  to  3J  per  cent.,  and  January  21  to  4  per 
cent.,  and  finally  to  5  per  cent.  April  8  following.  The  stringency  of 
the  money  market  continued  to  increase,  until  October  25  of  that 
y^r  the  rate  of  4iscoaiit  was  raised  to  8  per  cent. ;  many  Mlures  oo- 
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carred  in  September,  October,  and  November,  and  the  year  1847  closed 
in  great  gloom.  The  commercial  erisis  of  1847  and  the  saspension  of 
the  bank  act  at  once  ended  the  period  of  industrial  prosperity.  The 
abundant  crops  on  the  Continent  in  the  year  1847  and  the  partial  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  in  1846  stimulated  the  importation  of  wheat  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  pricesof  this  cereal  continued  to  decline  for  several 
years,  the  average  price  per  quarter  in  1861  being  the  lowest  since  1780. 
All  other  forms  of  enterprise  except  that  of  railroad  building  were  al- 
most at  a  standstill  from  1846  to  1849.  As  the  year  1849  advanced  there 
was  a  revival  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  low  rate  of 
discount  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  November  22, 1849,  dropped  to 
2 J  per  cent.,  together  with  the  depreciated  price  of  many  raw  materials 
and  the  low  cost  of  food,  developed  great  activity  in  every  department 
of  trade.  The  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  in  1849,  and  afterwards 
in  Australia  resulted  in  a  demand  for  shipping  and  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  a  consequent  general  rise  in  prices  and  wages  took  place  in 
the  years  1851  to  1853.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
in  value  in  five  years,  and  manufacturers  and  wage  earners  enjoyed  the 
prosperity  resulting  from  the  favorable  influences  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
firee  trade,  and  rapid  transportation.  Owing,  however,  to  the  excessive 
and  reckless  shipments  of  commodities  to  the  sparsely  settled  gold  re- 
gions, many  of  which  shipments  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  carriage,  a  large 
number  of  failures  took  place  in  the  United  States,  in  Australia,  and 
in  England  in  1854,  which,  with  the  declaration  of  war  against  Bus- 
sia,  created  a  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  an  increase  in  the 
rates  of  the  Bank  of  England  discounts,  the  rate  June  2, 1853,  being 
2^  per  cent,  and  June  11,  1854,  5^  per  cent.  Trade  continued  to  be 
prosperous,  however,  until  1857,  the  anticipations  of  a  general  financial 
panic  not  being  realized  in  1854.  The  depression  of  1847  was  much 
more  unfavorable  to  savings  banks,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  de- 
positors and  amounts  of  deposits,  than  was  the  case  during  the  depres- 
sion of  1837.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  depositors 
and  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  including  interest,  in  the  savings  banks 
under  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  20th  of  November  of  each 
year  from  1846  to  1856,  inclusive : 

DBPOSITOBS   AISTD    DEPOSITS    IK    SAVINGS    BAKKS    X7NOEB    TBTJSTEBS    CIT   THB 

X7NITED  KINGDOM,  1846^. 


Tear  ending  NoT«mber  20~- 


18M 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1880 

1861 

1892 

1868 

1854 

18S5 

1866 


Knmberofde- 
poBitora. 


1, 108, 546 
1,086,086 
1,097,422 
1,087,909 
1,118,585 
1, 161, 696 
1,209.934 
1,260,877 
1,278,430 
1,906,397 
1,842,282 


Amonnt  of 
deposits  with 
mterest. 


$161,784,28160 
154,409,918  40 
144, 665, 800  80 
147, 078, 396  80 
149, 799, 945  60 
160,823,656  00 
164, 268, 046  00 
171,593,928  00 
172,491,019  20 
175,216,704  00 
177,112,070  40 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  depositors  and  total  amounts  of  deposits  in  saviugs  banks 
under  trustees  in  1847  and  1848  was  as  follows : 

DEGRBASB  IN  DEPOSITS  IN  SAVINGS  BANXS  UNDER  TRUSTEES  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOH. 


Tear. 

Depositors  de- 
creased. 

Amount 
of  deposits  de- 
creased^ 

1847, 

12. 460          ^  ^^  JM3  9A 

Ig48 

38,084 

0,844.6J8eO 

18S7. — The  favorable  influences  which  inaugurated  the  return  to 
prosperity  in  1849  were  not  destined  to  continue  for  a  protracted  period. 
The  cheap  rates  for  money  which  ruled  from  1849,  together  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  led  to  great  speculation  and  expansion 
of  credit.  The  cost  of  food  also  increased  in  anticipation  of  war  with 
France,  and  wheat,  the  price  of  which  in  1851  averaged  $9.2G  per  im- 
perial quarter,  averaged  $12.78  per  imperial  quarter  in  1853,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Crimean  war  the  price  was  $17.28  in  1854  au(\  $17.94 
in  1855,  the  average,  $17.94,  in  1855  being  the  highest  price  since  1818. 
The  rates  of  the  Bank  of  England  discounts  were  violently  aflected 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  September  13, 1855,  the  rate  was  3^  per 
cent.,  and  October  18  following  the  minimum  rate  had  reached  6^  per 
cent.,  the  average  rate  for  1855  being  4J  per  cent.,  and  for  1856  5J  per 
cent.,  and  for  1857  6f  per  cent^  The  importations  of  cereals  suddenly 
increased  from  $84,042,000  in  1855  to  $110,589,225.60  in  1856,  and  tlie 
exports  of  gold  and  silver  and  specie  to  pay  for  food  imports  increased 
from  $119,288,625.60  in  1856  to  $161,121,446.40  in  1857.  When  specie 
is  exported  the  rate  of  discount  increases,  credit  contracts,  and  distrust 
spreads.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  steadily  advanced  from 
5^  per  cent.  July  16  to  10  per  cent.  November  9, 1857,  and  this  flnancial 
crisis  abruptly  ended  the  period  of  industrial  prosperity.  There  had 
been  a  very  gradual  lowering  of  wages  firom  1854  to  1857,  but  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  food,  and  the  adverse  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  there  was  a  fall  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  wages  dur- 
ing 1858.  Notwithstanding  the  &/Gt  that  almost  every  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  severely  affected  by  the  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  flnancial  panic  of  1857,  railroad  construction  was  not  mate- 
rially curtailed,  the  comparatively  low  prices  of  labor  and  materials 
which  ruled  from  1853  to  1864  being  a  great  incentive  to  continued  con- 
struction. The  following  table  shows  the  miles  of  railroad  opened  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  January  1, 1853,  to  December 
31,  1804,  inclusive,  also  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  invested  in  i-ail- 
roads  during  this  period,  and  the  gross  amounts  of  paid-up  capital  on 
the  respective  dates: 
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RAILIU)ADS  OPENED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  186a-«3. 


Year  ending  December  81— 


1868. 
1854. 
1855. 
18S6. 
18S7. 
1868. 


HUeB 
opened. 


350 
368 
282 
875 
829 
508 


Year  ending  December  81 — 


1859. 
1880. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


Milen 
opened. 


460 
481 
432 
086 
771 


Paid-np  capital  invested  January  1«  1853 $1,267,995,225  60 

Capitu  inveeted  from  January  1, 1858,  to  December  31,- 186S 671,240,624  00 

Total  amonnt  Invested  December  81, 1863 1,939,235,849  60 

• 

In  most  branches  of  trade  the  period  from  January,  1853,  to  July, 

1857,  inclasive,  was  a  fairly  prosperous  one,  the  industrial  depression 
being  most  severely  felt  during  the  latter  part  of  1857  aiid  throughout 

1858.  In  some  branches  of  industry  and  in  the  iron-manufacturing 
trades  there  were  local  and  short,  spasmodic  ameliorations  even  during 
the  latter  period ;  but  the  years  1859  and  1860  were  decidedly  prosper- 
ous ones  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry. 

18A6. — ^The  period  from  January,  1861,  to  May,  1866,  was  fraught 
with  many  changes,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  however, 
being  quite  satisfactory,  even  though  the  leading  industry,  cotton  man- 
ufacturing, was  completely  prostrated  and  the  persons  employed  therein 
reduced  to  the  direst  distress.  This  period  covered  what  is  known  as 
the  "  cotton  famine,'^  which  lasted  from  the  latter  part  of  1861  until 
1864,  and  was  caused  by  the  American  civil  war,  and  it  constituted  one 
of  the  most  distressing  periods  of  depression  and  consequent  ^nifering, 
so  far  as  the  cotton  industry  is  concerned,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  any  industry.  Of  course  many  other  industries  sufi'ered 
through  sympathy.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  after  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  1861,  819,500,528 
pounds;  1862, 13,524,224  pounds ;  1863,  6,394,080  pounds.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1862  nearly  300,000  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  classes  of 
operatives  employed  in  cotton  mills  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  re- 
duced ultimately  to  the  severest  poverty,  many  even  to  starvation. 

Stimulated  by  low  wages,  comparatively  light  taxation,  domestic 
peace,  and  general  prosperity,  there  had  been  a  reckless  over-produc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  trades  prior  to  the 
period  under  consideration.  The  condition  of  the  British  cotton  trade 
in  1861  was  similar  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Manufacturers 
had  pushed  their  goods  into  Bombay,  into  Calcutta,  and,  in  fact,  into 
every  obtainable  market,  and  after  overstocking  all  their  customers 
abroad  had  repeated  the  same  process  at  home,  so  that  by  the  autumn 
of  1861  it  became  necessary  for  many  manufacturers  to  Rtop  production; 
uoty  then,  so  much  from  a  lack  of  raw  material  as  from  a  lack  of  demand 
tor  the- manufactured  product.    The  cotton  famine  consequently  inured 
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to  the  benefit  of  mauafacturei*s  and  saved  the  Manchester  trade  from  a 
severe  crisis.  The  period  of  greatest  suffering  in  the  cotton-manafact- 
uring  districts  \vas  during  the  last  three  months  of  1862,  after  which 
time  the  number  of  persons  requiring  public  relief  rapidly  diminished. 
The  influence  of  the  times  from  1857  to  1866  on  deposits  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  includes  the  total  amounts  of  deposits,  with 
interest,  in  the  savings  banks  under  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom 
November  20  in  each  of  the  years  named: 

SAVINGS  BANKS  UNDBE  TBUSTEES  IN  THE  UNITED  B3NGD0M,  1857-«6. 


Year  mding  NoTomber  20— 


Number  of  de- 
poaiton. 


1M7 

1858 

1850 

1880 

1861 

1862 w 

1808 

1864 

1865 


1,386,660 
1,408,564 
1, 606, 776 
1, 585, 778 
1,609,852 
1, 558, 1£9 
1,555,089 
1, 492, 251 
1,467,567 


Amount  of  de- 
posits with 
Interest. 


$178, 
173, 
187, 
198. 
199, 
1»4, 
196, 
188, 
184, 


034,678  40 
827,786  60 
180,204  80 
040, 166  40 
423, 080  00 
703, 066  22 
354, 473  60 
530. 545  60 
531, 233  60 


The  interruption  of  the  cotton  industry  itself,  however,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  great  eftect  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
continuance  of  the  cotton  distress,  the  demand  for  money  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  and  the  drain  of  bullion  to  Egypt,  India,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries  to  pay  for  cotton  imports  caused  the  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  England  discounts  to  advance  from  3  per  cent.  May  16, 1863,  to  8 
per  cent,  in  December  following,  and  although  the  rate  of  discount 
continued  to  fluctuate  most  violently  throughout  the  year  1864,  even 
reaching  9  per  cent,  in  May  and  in  September,  still  a  general  financial 
panic  was  avoided,  and  from  9  per  cent.  September  8, 1864,  the' rate  of 
discount  gradually  fell  to  3  per  cent.  June  16, 1865.  The  years  from 
October  3,  1862,  to  the  close  of  1865  formed  a  period  of  excessive 
speculation  in  railroad  and  other  securities,  and  is  particularly  mem- 
orable for  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  joint-stock  companies, 
the  whole  number  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1862  being 
165;  for  1863,  790;  for  1864,  997,  and  for  1865,  1,034.  In  the  formation 
of  these  joint-stock  companies,  having  a  total  nominal  capital  of 
$3,070,195,072.40,  which  was  about  40  -per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  entire 
paid-up  capital  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  King«iom  at  the  end 
of  1865,  the  country  became  pledged  during  the  short  period  of  three 
years  and  three  months  to  the  dangerous  act  of  converting  an  enormous 
amount  of  floating  into  fixed  capital.  When  so  much  surplus  capital 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  new  schemes,  the  market  for  the  shares  be- 
came depressed  under  the  influence  of  continuous  sales  of  stocks,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
and  the  consequent  loss  to  manufacturers,  contributed  to  keep  the 
money  market  in  an  unsettled  condition,  especially  dnring  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1865. 
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The  closing  of  the  American  war  brought  large  orders  from  the 
United  States  for  all  classes  of  manufactured  goods,  ^nd  this  condition 
was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages,  so  that  in  almost 
every  industry  except  the  cotton  trade  the  year  1865  was  one  of  mach 
activity.  The  year  1866,  however,  opened  with  an  exceedingly  unsatis- 
foctory  condition  of  the  money  market,  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  of 
the  Bank  of  England  being  8  per  cent,  in  January  of  that  year.  Spec- 
ulation and  over-investment  in  new  enterprises  brought  Great  Britain 
in  this  year  to  a  crisis.  A  series  of  failures  commenced  in  February,  and 
although  there  was  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  rate  of  discount  to  6  per 
cent.  March  15,  still  there  were  so  many  causes  at  work  contributing  to 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  credit  in  the  early  part  of  1866  that  the 
bank  rate  of  discount  advanced  May  3  to  7  per  cent.,  May  8  to  8  per 
cent.,  May  11  to  9  per  cent.,  and  May  12  to  10  per  cent.  The  failure  of 
Messrs.  Overend,  Gumey  &  Go.  precipitated  a  general  financial  panic, 
and  Tor  fourteen  weeks,  from  May  12, 1866,  the  minimum  rate  of  dis- 
count of  the  Bank  of  England  ruled  at  10  per  cent. 

The  outbreak  of  the  German  war  disorganized  trade  upon  the  Coi^ti- 
nent^  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  cattle-plague,  troubles  in  Ireland, 
a  deficient  harvest,  and  a  general  election  contributed  to  bring  about  an 
industrial  depression  which  greatly  impaired  the  purchasing  capacity 
of  a  very  great  body  of  people. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  industrial  depressions  arise  from  failure  of  crops, 
epidemics  in  pastoral  industry,  cholera,  and  kindred  checks  to  popula- 
tion and  commercial  intercourse,  unproductive  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing adventures,  undue  expansion  and  subsequent  collapse  of  commercial 
credit,  caution  arising  from  reasonable  anticipation  of  war  or  great  po- 
litical changes,  periods  of  exhaustion  which  soon  follow  the  close  of  act- 
ual wars,  failure  of  banking  institutions,  railroad,  and  other  corpora- 
tions to  meet  their  obligations  to  the  money-lending  public,  '^o  one  of 
the  causes  enumerated  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  bring 
about  an  industrial  depression  in  1866 ;  but  when  a  large  number  of  these 
causes  suddenly  arose  contemporaneously  with  a  deficiency  in  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  crop  and  a  bad  harvest  throughout  Western  Europe,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  was  precipitated  a  great  and  general  financial 
panic,  and  that  a  most  distressing  industrial  depression  immediately 
followed.  Prices  in  most  trades  during  1866  suffered  a  severe  reduction, 
averaging  about  20  per  cent.  Wages  were  generally  reduced  from  10 
to  16  i>er  cent.,  and  the  decline  in  wages  continued  throughout  1867,  and 
as  the  cost  of  food  had  been  augmented  by  the  deficiency  of  the  crops — 
the  potato  crop  being  the  worst  since  1845-46r-much  distress  resulted. 

In  financial  matters  the  year  1867  was  one  of  decided  retrenchment, 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  numerous 
joint-stock  companies  which  had  been  so  recklessly  organized  and  foisted 
upon  the  general  public  in  the  prosperous  times  from  October,  1862,  to 
January  1, 1866. 
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The  price  of  wheat  averaged  $11.98  per  qaarter  in  1866,  $15.46  per 
quarter  in  1867,  and  $15.30  per  quarter  in  1868.  A  good  wheat  crop  in 
1868,  however,  and  the  large  foreign  importations  of  wheat,  made  food 
cheaper  in  1869  than  it  had  been  for  several  years,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter  in  1869  being  $11.56,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  cost 
of  food,  the  low  rates  ruling  for  money  during  that  year,  and  a  feeling 
of  greater  confidence  which  followed  the  successful  termination  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  gave  trade  a  more  favorable  turn. 

During  the  summer  of  1869  a  rise  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  iron  trades  took  place,  and  this  increase  was 
followed  in  February,  1870,  by  a  further  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in 
wages. 

The  iron  ship-building  trades,  however,  suffered  disastrously  from 
1864,  through  intervening  years,  to  1870,  and  the  cotton  industry  also 
suffered,  especially  in  1869,  from  the  increasing  competition  and  the 
high  price  of  raw  materials,  which  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  profits 
to  manufacturers  and  in  the  closing  of  many  of  the  less  modern  mills. 

^here  was  a  recovery  of  activity  in  1870  and  an  expansion  of  trade 
throughout  the  year,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  ameliorated  the  condition  of  that  industry,  and  in 
general  the  year  was  a  prosperous  one  in  all  the  trades. 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  July,  1870,  caused 
a  fiurry  in  financial  circles,  and  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  its  rate 
of  discount  from  a  mlQimum  of  3^  per  cent.  July  21,  to  6  per  cent.  Au- 
gust 4;  but  by  September  29  the  rate  had  fallen  to  2 J  per  cent.  Prices 
and  wages  in  all  branches  of  trades  continued  to  increase  to  an  unpar- 
alleled extent,  and  in  February,  1873,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
Scotch  pig-iron  was  recorded  at  $33.12  per  ton,  $30.96  having  been 
touched  in  August,  1872.  As  an  example  of  the  increase  in  wages 
during  1 872  and  1873  it  may  be  stated  that  a  miner's  wages  in  Scotland 
averaged  $1.08  per  day  in  1871,  $1.74. per  day  in  1872,  and  $2.04  per 
day  in  187.3.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  Scotch  pig-iron  in  each  of 
the  years  from  1866  to  1872,  inclusive,  was  as  follows : 

PBIOX  OF  SCOTCH  PIG-IBON,  1866-72. 


p«r 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Kit 
uu 

M44 


Tbe  following  table  shows  the  additional  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
opened  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from  January  1, 
1864,  to  December  31, 1872,  inclusive;  also  the  amount  of  paid-up  capi- 
tal invested  in  railroads  during  that  period,  and  the  gross  amounts  ot 
paid-up  capital  on  the  respective  dates: 
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Teu  «Hlli>s  DMMHbar  81- 

UUm 
optDed. 

*/« 

Unpltal  iDvMtcd  from  JBrnury  1.  tSU,  b>  DioMBbw  11.  1871 

ToUl  Bmoant  of  pald-np  oplUl  Invent  DMMlbK  H,  1873. . . 


..  niMczsi^fwaa 


14,Sie  oDm,  Hkd  K  (b*  end  of  1871  tha 


The  total  iiamber  of  joint-stoct  companiea  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Jaonary  1, 1866,  to  Devember  31,  1872,  inclnsive,  and 
the  total  DomiDal  share  capital,  were  as  follows : 

JOINT-STOCK  C0UPA1OZ8  DT  THX  TJinTSD  EDTODOU,  18««-7t. 


Teu  endiag  Deocnbtr  81- 

Nnmbtrof 

Nomiualiliu* 

r     -1 

SSB 

m 

1,118 

•3«S,7Et;l«)4D 

iM,oai.ei3w 

17(1^332,  aw  Ml 

aG78.lIB.4uam 
SSi,735,»10  80 

nln  Ihla^eu'  (ISOft)  kBompaoywaareglBteredirithknodiliuiloapltalattMO.ODD.OOOi  bnt  Ita  p>id-np 
d^lul  4peui  M  BO  Unw  to  tUTe  ezoeeded  tl-OH- 
Tbe  following  statement  shows  the  violent  fluctuations  to  which  cot- 
ton jarnsweresnbjectedduring  the  period  firom  July,  1867,  to  December, 
1872,  numbers  32  and  50  twist  being  selected  as  standards,  and  the  av- 
erage monthly  market  price  in  Manchester,  England,  being  given : 

VABUTIOH  m  KABKBT  PRICS  OT  COTTOH  YARNS  m  OR£AT  BRITAIN,  IWI-TS. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  depositors  and  the  total 
amounts  of  deposits,  including  iofterest,  in  the  savings  banks  under 
trustees  in  the  United  Eangdom  Fovember  20  in  each  of  the  years 
fh>m  1866  to  1872,  inclusive : 

SAVIK(}S  BAlfKS  UNDER  TRUSTEES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  18M-72. 


Year  ending  NoTember  20-^- 


1860 
1887 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Number  of 
depositors. 


1, 398, 391 
1,885,782 
1,871,844 
1, 377, 872 
1.884,766 
1,404,078 
1,425,147 


Amount  of  depoe- 
its  with  iDterest. 


$173,854,901  84 
176, 863, 276  80 
176, 967, 681  60 
180,261,868  80 
182, 19t,  7?7  00 
182.404,774  40 
101,667,131  48 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  accounts  remaining  open  at 
the  close  of  each  year ;  also  the  amount,  inclusive  of  interest,  standing 
to  the  credit  of  all  open  accounts  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1862  to 
1872,  inclusive,  in  post-office  savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom : 

POST-OFITCB  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1862-72. 


Year  ending  December  31— 


Namberof 
depositors. 


1862 

1868 , 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 .- 


178, 405 

319,669 

470,858 

611,384 

746,254 

854,983 

065,154 

,085,785 

,  183, 153 

,303,492 

,442,448 


Amount  of  depos- 
its with  interest. 


$8,156, 
10, 211. 
23,966, 
31.826^ 
38,981, 
46,799. 
55,999, 
64, 910. 
72,47,'>. 
81, 720. 
92,728, 


460  80 
904  00 
900  40 
720  00 
640  00 
059  20 
944  00 
*^3  20 
689  20 
019  20 
027  20 


1 873« — The  three  years  immediately  preceding  1873  were  years  of  the 
greatest  commercial  activity.  The  extraordinary  demands  upon  British 
manu&cturers,  owing  to  the  enforced  suspension  of  production  in  France 
and  Germany duringtheprogressoftheFranco-German  war,ledtoan  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  labor  and  raw  materials.  It  was  dmring  this 
period  that  British  trade  attained  its  greatest  prosperity.  The  defeat 
of  France,  and  the  exaction  from  her  of  an  enormous  indemnity  by  Ger- 
many, resulted  in  the  imposition  of  onerous  taxes,  which  crippled  the 
industries  of  the  former  country.  A  vast  impulse  to  the  financial  and 
trade  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  thus  ensued.  The  iron  ship-building 
industry  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  the  demand  for  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  constantly  increased,  and  the  augmenting  demand 
for  every  description  of  iron  resulted  in  general  prosperity,  not  only  in 
that,  but  also  in  the  coal  trade.  Labor  was  very  generally  employed 
at  remunerative  rates  ;  but  December  1,  1872,  notice  was  given  of  a 
reduction  in  wages  of  10  percent,  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  in  South 
Wales,  which  resulted  in  immediately  throwingout  of  employment  some 
65,000  colliers,  miners,  and  iron  workers.    This  strike  continued  for  a 
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periodof  eleven  weeks,  being  kept  alive  by  a  strong  organization  of'the 
trades  unions,  which  distributed  in  that  period  a  snm  of  $200,000.  The 
loss  of  wages,  however,  amounted  to  $4,000,000. 

The  year  1873  opened  with  other  premonitions  of  coming  financial 
and  labor  troubles.  The  enormous  demand  for  all  classes  of  manufact- 
ures had  carried  prices  and  wages  to  an  unsafe  height.  The  Bank  of 
England  discounts,  ho^vever,  continued  to  fall  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  March  25  the  minimum  rate  was  3^  per  cent.,  but  by 
June  17  following  it  had  reached  7  per  cent.  It  afterward  rapidly 
declined  to  3  per  cent.  August  21  of  the  same  year.  This  condition  was 
fed  by  the  reaction  caused  by  the  partial  recovery  of  Germany  and  France 
from  the  effects  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  and  by  this  reaction,  or 
suffering  under  its  effects,  Great  Britain  was  in  a  condition  to  receive 
great  harm  from  the  commercial  crisis  in  the  United  States  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  which  effects  also  reached  in  succession  various  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  dis- 
count rapidly  advanced  &om  a  minimum  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Septem- 
ber 25, 1873,  to  9  per  cent.  November  I  following.  This  precipitated  a 
financial  p^inic,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  to  depress  wages  and 
prices  in  every  branch  of  industry.  A  vast  transference  of  floating  to 
fixed  capital  had  taken  place  in  the  extension  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  concurrent  rise  of 
wages,  price  of  materials,  and  coal  had  so  enhanced  the  working  ex- 
penses of  all  these  railroads  as  to  more  than  absorb  the  natural  increase 
in  traffic  receipts.  The  decline  in  wages  and  the  prices  of  commodities 
continued  through  the  years  1874, 1875,  1876,  and  1877. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  iron,  coal,  and  iron  ship-building  trades 
were  not  satisfied  to  allow  a  natural  fall  in  wages,  and  many  disputes 
occurred,  which  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  time  and  production.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1874  the  wages  of  iron  workers  were  reduced  35  per 
cent.  The  year  1875  was  one  of  even  greater  distress  and  stringency 
than  the  preceding;  the  business  failures  of  this  year,  amounting  to 
about  $250,000,000,  returned  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  average 
out  of  the  liabilities.  The  monetary  uncertainty  was  greatly  heightened 
during  the  year  1875  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  consequent  upon  its 
demonetization  by  Germany  and  an  increased  production  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  productof  that  section  being$46,000,000in  1874and  $56,000,000 
in  1875.  The  successions  of  poor  harvests  in  the  six  years  from  1873  to 
1879  led  to  increasingly  great  distress  in  the  agricultural  sections. 
The  very  poor  wheat  crop  of  1876  required  large  supplies  tp  be  purchased 
abroad,  but  the  lower  prices  of  meat  and  other  necessaries  somewhat 
alleviated  the  prevailing  distress. 

In  1877  the  iron  trade  suffered,  not  only  from  the  slackness  in  respect 
to  the  demand  for  manufactured  materials,  but  from  the  fact  that  cheap- 
ened steel  was  steadily  supplanting  the  former  metal  and  aggravating 
the  losses  of  those  who  had  investments  in  iron  plants. 
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The  political  nncertainties  in  Europe  and  Asia,  snch  as  the  Bnsso- 
Turkish  war  and  the  troable  between  India  and  Afghanistan^  caused 
much  disquiet  in  commercial  circles  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
1878.  The  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was  followed  by  many 
other  banking  failures,  and  a  period  of  gloom  ensued.  Oreat  losses 
were  incurred  in  almost  every  branch  of  business,  and  in  the  coal  and 
iron  trade  especially  failures  were  numerous,  consequent  upon  the  gen- 
eral fall  of  prices. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1879  trade  was  quickened  by  increased 
orders  from  the  United  States,  which  resulted  in  raising  the  price  of 
most  commodities.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  cotton  industry, 
over  which  ruin  had  seemed  to  be  impending,  improved  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  depressed  state  of  trade  during  1877, 1878,  and  1879  caused  re- 
ductions to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  to  be  made  in  the  wages  of  per- 
sons employed  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  but  through  improved 
trade  in  1880  and  1881  there  was  an  advance  in  this  industry  of  10 
per  cent.  There  was  a  general  revival  of  trade  in  all  industries 
during  the  years  1880  and  1881,  but  the  quickening  of  business  during 
these  two  years  led  tx)  large  over-production  in  almost  every*important 
branch  of  industry,  and  this  over-production  was  continued  through  the 
years  1882  and  1883,  and  resulted  in  the  serious  and  general  depression 
of  1884. 

1 884. — ^The  present  prolonged  depression  of  trade  in  Great  Britain 
is  largely  owing  to  the  succession  of  bad  agricultural  seasons,  coupled 
with  large  over-production  in  nearly  all  the  leading  manufactures,  and 
with  the  practical  insolvency  of  many  of  the  minor  money-borrowing 
states  of  Europe  and  the  American  continent,  which,  having  obtained 
large  loans  of  money  from  England,  have  defaulted  in  the  payment  of 
both  interest  and  principal.  Great  Britain  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  her  food  supplies.  Almost  a  million 
acres,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  formerly  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat,  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  since  1870.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1870  to  1884,  inclusive : 

WHBAT  ACBEAGB  OF  GBEAT  BBITAIir.  1870^. 

Years.  Acroage. 

1870 1  3,500,643 

1871 3,571.894 

1872 3,608,957 

1878 3.400,880 

1874 3,030,300 

1875 3,342,481 

1878    . 2.995,957 

1877 !..'.. ;.!..;■.....; ..' a,lC8,540 

1878 1  3,  >18.417 

1879 '  *i,800,244 

1880 2,000,438 

•881         •      "...        2,«»05,»<09 

isfls a.003.000 

1888:;::::;;:::;:::::::;::;::::::;:;;::;;:;:::;::::::::.: '  ^ssi?* 

1£84  2.e77,03« 
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The  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  leading  articles  of  food  consump- 
tion since  1870  has  been  very  great  indeed.  In  payment  for  her  food 
Great  Britain  has  been  reducing  her  holding  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  railroad  mortgages,  and  a  similar  decrease  has  also 
taken  place  in  her  holding  of  Bussian  and  other  European  bonds,  and 
these  foreign  countries  have  in  some  instances  increased  their  interests 
in  British  funds.  The  increased  facilities  which  have  arisen  for  pro- 
curing food  supplies  have  not  been  followed  in  the  same  ratio  by  oppor- 
tunities for  selling  or  exchanging  British  manufactures.  The  abundant 
import  of  wheat  from  America,  from  Russia,  and  from  India  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  this  cereal  to  a  lower  point  than  has  been  reached 
since  1762. 

.  The  land  system  of  Great  Britain  is  also  proving  very  detrimental 
to  the  agricultural  interests,  for  the  reason  that  land  in  rural  districts 
is  owned  by  a  very  small  and  constantly-decreasingnumber  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  so  burdened  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
justice  to  the  land  or  improve  it.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  appear 
to  be  becoming  more  and  more  divorced  from  the  soil,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  does  not  now  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
peasantry  of  some  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  class  of  men,  formerly 
so  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  who  cultivated  their  own  laud  is  now 
almost  extinct,  and  the  agricultural  laborers  are  entirely  severed  from 
auy  permanent  intopest  in  the  land.  The  effects  of  the  land  laws  are 
to  force  the  people  to  abandon  the  soil,  thereby  greatly  depressing  the 
home  trade  and  manufacturing  interests  by  curtailing  the  demands  of 
the  rural  population.  In  the  face  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat 
and  the  evil  effects  of  the  land  laws,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
still  further  reduction  in  the  wheat  acreage  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  gazette  prices  of  British  wheat 
per  impeiial  quarter  (8  imperial  bushels,  or  560  pounds)  for  each  of  the 
years  from  1870  to  1884,  inclusive : 

GAZ£TTS  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  WHEAT,  lb70-84. 


Prices. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875.  

1878 

i877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 


$11  26 
18  60 
18  68 
14  08 
13  36 

10  84 

11  08 
13  62 
11  14 
10  54 
10  64 
10  88 
10  82 

9  08 
8  66 


The  currency  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  bimetallism,  is  also  an 
alleged  element  in  the  present  depression.    British  enterprise  and  com- 
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merce  with  silver-using  countries,  it  is  asserted,  are  hampered  in  conse- 
qnenCiB  of  recent  monetary  changes  adversely  affecting  the  price  of  silver 
in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  depreciation 
in  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Crreat  Britain  is,  roughly 
speaking,  $400,000,000.  Of  these  manufactures  there  are  exported  about 
$300,000,000,  of  which  about  $150,000,000  go  to  silver-using  countries. 
Thus  it  appears  that  one-half  of  all  the  cotton  exports  are  sent  to  coun- 
tries where  they  are  notsoldfor  money,  but  barteredforsilver — acommod- 
ity  which  must  afterward  be  sold  for  gold  in  orderto  become  money  to  the 
vendors.  EeccDt  events  make  it  probable  that  gold  will  continue  to  be- 
come dearer,  and  as  a  consequence  silver  must  become  cheai)er,  and  Lan- 
cashire men  fear  they  must  face  a  declining  value  in  that  for  which  nearly 
one-half  of  their  cotton  manufactures  are  exchanged. 

Silver  has  depreciated  in  value  from  two  causes,  one  of  which  was  the 
action  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  and  another  the  large  recent  pro- 
duction of  the  metal.  Its  value  has  been  upheld  mainly  by  the  action  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  so  much  that  is  artificial  in  its  position 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  its  probable  future.  It  is  partly  from 
this  uncertainty  that  the  entire  cotton  industry  of  Great  Britain  suffers. 
The  present  depression  in  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  due  to  over-production.  The  rapidly-increasing  profitable- 
ness of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  in  pasjb  times  led  to  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  mills  in  England,  and  an^'excessive  expansion 
of  the  producing  capacity.  Had  there  been  a  slower  multiplication  of 
cotton  mills,  or,  in  other  words,  a  natural  increase  in  the  producmg  ca- 
pacity, there  would  probably  have  been  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  and  fewer  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  wages. 

The  planters  and  cotton  operators  have  so  far  largely  been  benefited 
by  the  excessive  competition  of  the  mill  owners  in  extending  their 
power  of  production  without  reference  to  the  real  wants  of  tlieir  mar- 
kets. 

For  numerous  reasons  the  cotton  trade  deserves,  in  the  present  in- 
dustrial crisis,  a  very  careful  investigation.  It  affords,  in  all  its  phases, 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  over-production,  and  consequently  the  best 
promise  of  determining  the  question  whether  over-production  is  or  is 
not  an  evil  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

The  facilities  for  manufacturing,  owing  to  the  rapid  formation  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  are  in  no  case  more  markedly  illustrated  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Oldham  Spinning  Companies.  Whereas  borrowing  powers 
in  most  public  companies  are  limited  and  regulated  by  amount  of  paid- 
up  capital,  no  limit  whatever  is  placed  by  act  of  Parliament  upon  the 
borrowing  powers  of  the  Oldham  limited  concerns.  They  have  the 
power  to  borrow  as  much  money  as  they  possess  ability  to  persuade  lend- 
ers to  advance,  and  they  can  tiien  proceed  to  mortgage  the  miU,  ma- 
chinery, stock,  and  even  the  very  book  debts.    If  it  be  said  that  this 
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18  an  undoubted  right,  and  that  the  opes  loans  are  upon  short  notice  of 
repayment,  it  still  most  be  apparent  that  the  money  can  only  be  repaid 
to  a  limited  extent,  aa  a  large  portion  of  it  is  in  the  plant  or  working 
capital,  and,  in  times  of  borrowing,  cotton  spinning  has  been  developed 
to  that  point  at  which  the  percentage  of  profit  is  extremely  small  and 
the  margin  between  the  price  of  the  Taw  material  and  the  price  of  the 
manalactnred  yam  is  so  narrow  as  to  make  its  production  extremely 
hazardous  to  the  capital  invested. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  prices  in  Man  Chester,  England, 
from  January,  1873,  to  March,  1886,  inclasive,  of  numbers  32  and  60 
twist  cotton  yam: 

TASIATION  IS  U^XKST  PBIOI  OF  OOTTON  ZABNS  TS  OBBAT  BRITAXN,  1873.^, 


Vninbtr  >Z  twlM. 


FebroHT  ■ 
Uuch.... 

April 

May 

jSiy'. ;:::;: 

Scptemlwr 
Oii&>her  .. 
MoTtmber. 


Pebnun.- 
Uanh 

ISe-. 

Jalj 

BepMnlMiT 
Vanuber. 


Omii.'OmlM. 

St    III 


The  depression  in  the  British  iron  trade  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  T7nited  States,  Germany,  Belgiam,  France,  andBussiahave  of 
late  years  very  largely  cortaUed  their  purchases  of  pig-iron  from  Great 
Britain:  consequently  the  area  of  consumption,  to  which  British  manu- 
facturers  can  look  for  a  market  ie  greatly  diminished,  and  competition 
has  been  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  the  coantries  which  were  previously 
Great  Britain's  best  customers  are  at  times  supplying  the  English  home 
market  with  manufactured  iron,  and  also  succeasftilly  competing  with 
English  makers  for  the  tradeof  other  markets.    The  export  of  rails  from 
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Great  Britain  has  largely  decreased  since  1883,  and  the  decline  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  with  Soath  America,  the  only  checks  to  the  roinous  de- 
cline in  exports  to  foreign  countries  being  the  increased  demand  from 
the  colonies,  especially  from-  India  and  British  North  America.  The 
merchant-iron  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  tin-plate  branch,  have 
also  greatly  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  foreign  demand. 
The  lower  royalties,  rents,  and  railroad  charges  make  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium severe  competitors  with  England  in  the  iron  trade,  and  the  com- 
petition of  Belgium  is  becoming  especially  noticeable  in  the  large  quan- 
tities of  rolled-iron  beams  and  other  forms  of  manufactured  iron  which 
are  now  being  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

As  another  example  of  the  cause  of  the  present  depression,  the  iron 
ship-building  trade  may  be  mentioned  as  second  only  to  cotton  in  promi- 
nence. During  the  prosperous  period  subsequent  to  1879  the  mercan- 
tile marine  had  been  earning  large  profits,  averaging  from  25  to  aO  per 
cent  interest  on  capital  in  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  not  uncommonly  large  dividends  an  immense  amount  of 
capital  was  invested  in  the  shippitig  trade.  New  fleets  and  lines  of 
merchant  steamers  have  been  built,  equipped,  and  placed  upon  the  old 
ocean  routes.  This  severe  competition,  together  with  the  falling  off  of 
the  world's  trade,  reduced  freights  to  a  ruinously  low  figure,  with  the 
result  that  vessels  in  many  instances  have  been  worked,  even  though 
they  fiekiled  to  pay  expenses,  and  other  vessels  have  been  laid  up  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  their  owners.  The  demand  fbr  shipping  shares 
during  the  period  fh>m  1879  through  1883  was  so  great  that  shipping 
companies  were  organized  and  managed  in  many  of  the  inland  towns  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  year  1884  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  most  disastrous  one  in  the 
history  of  iron  ship-building.  At  no  time  since  this  important  industry 
came  into  existence  has  a  collapse  so  sudden,  so  widespread,  and  so 
injurious  in  its  effects  been  witnessed.  The  effects  of  this  depression 
were  not  confined  to  a  single  district,  but  extended  over  the  Clyde, 
l?yne,  Wear,  Tees,  Humber,  Mersey,  and  Thames.  Many  thousands  of 
workingmen  have  been  dismissed  from  lack  of  work,  and  in  numerous 
cases  the  ship-building  yards  have  been  totally  closed. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  depression  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Great  Britain  is  not  so  severe  as  in  all  other 
largely  developed  trades.  The  conservative  manner  in  which  the  woollen 
trade  has  been  developed,  and  the  fiEict  that  manu&cturers  depend  upon 
receiving  positive  orders  before  producing  large  quantities  of  any  pat- 
tern, have  prevented  serious  over-production  and  consequent  distress. 
A  very  small  increased  demand  in  tlie  woollen  industry  would  probably 
make  it  at  the  present  time  the  most  flourishing  branch  of  British  trade. 

The  trades  centering  at  Birmingham,  such  as  the  hardware  and  tool- 
making  industries,  and  the  manufacture  of  fowling-pieces,  are  probably 
the  most  depressed  of  any  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
throw  out  of  employment  a  very  large  number  of  workingmen,  among 
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whom  there  is  more  suffering  than  is  the  case  in  anj  other  manufactur- 
ing district.  The  depression  in  the  trades  named  is  largely  owing  to 
the  severe  competition  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  tools, 
light  hardware,  and  clocks,  and  also  in  the  competition  of  Belgium  in 
the  manufactnred'iron  trade,  and  of  Grermany  in  the  manufaoture  of 
iron,  iron  nails,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  miles  of  railroad  opened  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from  Januar3'  1,  1875,  to  December  31, 
1884,  inolusive ;  also,  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  invested  in  railroads 
during  that  period,  and  the  gross  amounts  of  paid-up  capital  on  the 
respective  dates : 

RAILROADS  OPSNSB  IN  THX  imiTED  KIK6D0M,  1878-84. 


Year  ending  Deoember  31— 


1873. 

1974. 

1876 

I87e. 

1877. 

1878. 


MOm 
opened. 


262 
867 
200 
214 
205 
2fi6 


Yeiftr  ending  Doeember  31~ 


1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 


opened. 


368 
287 
243 
282 
224 
183 


Amount  of  paidnp  oapital  inveeted  JannMy  1, 1878 $2,781,437,260  80 

(Japitftl  invested  from  JanoAryl,  1878,  to  December  81, 1884 1,]]6,801,700  80 

ToUl  aroonnt  of  pnid-npoapitAlinyested  Deoember  31. 1884 3,848,228,961  60 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  yeai*  1884: 

MILES  OF  RAILROAD  IN  THE  UlTITSD  XINODOM  IK  1884. 


Divisions. 


England  snd  Wales 

Scotland , 

Ireland 

Total 


MihM. 


13,340 
2,990 
2,525 


18.864 


The  total  number  of  joint-stock  companies  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1873,  to  December  31, 1884, 
inclusive,  and  the  total  nominal  share  capital,  were  a«  follows: 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  IN  THE  XTNITSD  KINODOH,  1873-84. 


Year  ending  Deoember  81 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

12854  LAB 3 


Number  of 

Nominal  share 

companies. 

capital. 

1,284 

6729,871,416  00 

l,i41 

530, 502. 802  40 

1,172 

395,746.464  00 

1,066 

231,907,608  00 

900 

320,640,892  60 

886 

325, 731, 480  00 

L084 
1,802 

362, 726, 625  60 

808, 638, 345  60 

1,581 

1,011,415,053  60 

1,682 

1,222,772,788  80 

1,766 

804, 864, 897  60 

1,541 

664,758,854  40 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  namber  of  accounts  remaining 
open  and  the  tocal  amonnts  of  deposits^  including  interest,  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  under  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  November  20  in 
each  of  the  years  from  1873  to  1884,  inclusive: 

SAVINGS  BANKS  XTNDER  TRUSTEES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1873-84. 


Tear  ending  November  20— 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


Number  of 
depo^tors. 


1,445,489 
1,408,560 
1,479,193 
1,493,401 
1,509,847 
1,515.725 
1, 606, 714 
1, 619, 805 
1, 532, 486 
1, 552, 983 
1, 566, 184 
1,582,474 


Amotuit  of 

deposits,  with 

interest. 


$194, 
199, 
203, 
207, 
212, 
212, 
210, 
210, 
211, 
214, 
216, 
220, 


524, 085  04 
042, 424  04 
463,917  42 
761, 261  80 
845,693  OU 
428.272  58 
229,466  82 
074, 68^  06 
861, 705  52 
140,887  14 
988, 124  82 
086,258  62 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  accounts  remaining  open  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  amount,*  inclusive  of  interest,  standing  to 
the  credit  of  all  open  accounts  at  the  close  of  each  year,  from  1873  to 
1884,  inclusive,  in  the  post-ofBce  siEtvings  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1878-84. 


Tear  ending  December  81— 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 


Nnmber  of 
depositors. 


1,666,645 
1,668,733 
1,777,103 
1,702,374 
1,791,240 
1.892,756 
1,988,477 
2,184,072 
2, 607, 612 
2,868,976 
8,105.642 
8,883,675 


Anioont  of 

deposits,  with 

interests 


$101,605, 
111,  155, 
120,899, 
129,583, 
137,955, 
145, 975, 
153,658, 
161, 926, 
178,733, 
187,367, 
200,400, 
214, 914, 


195  00 
851  20 

266  00 
440  00 
633  60 
602  40 
243  20 

267  60 
676  00 
640  80 
278  40 
110  40 


This  account  of  the  industrial  depressions  of  Great  Britain  has  l^een 
made  quite  extensive  because  so  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  r.c- 
suited  in  panics  and  depressions  there  are  found  in  other  countries,  and 
because,  again,  Great  Britain  has  been  e^nd  is  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing country  in  the  world.  The  results  of  her  enterprise  have  produceil 
certain  conditions,  however,  which  are  found  existing  in  the  other  coun- 
tries involved  in  this  investigation,  which  bringall  these  countries  to  aniu- 
dustrial  state  never  before  experienced,  and  which  mark  the  present 
period  as  an  epoch  in  industrial  development.  This  condition  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  proper  place. 
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FRANCE. 

1837* — M.  Glement  Juglar,  in  treating  of  commercial  and  otber 
crises,  insists  that  the  causes  of  depressions  must  be  sought  not  in  the 
troubles  and  revolutions  of  the  time,  but  in  the  increase  of  speculation 
and  of  production.  Beferring  to  the  period  under  discussion,  it  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  writer  mentioned  and  of  other  eminent  French 
authorities  that  the  general  liquidation  necessary  to  a  revival  of  com- 
merce produces  crises,  and  that  such  crises  are  the  true  test  of  the 
soundness  of  commercial  houses,  these  crises  being  caused  by,  or  this 
necessity  of  liquidation  being  founded  on  the  fact  that  many  have  en- 
gaged in  enterprises  beyond  their  means  and  necessarily  succumb,  while 
others,  robust  enough  to  resist  all  financial  storms  and  freed  from  the 
obstacle  of  imprudent,  speculation,  recommence  the  course  of  their  op- 
erations with  a  new  vigor.  A  manufacturer,  the  writersays,  whose  prod- 
ucts are  in  demand,  cannot  be  wise  enough  to  limit  production  to  the 
demand,  for,  by  the  natural  force  of  circumstances,  he  is  compelled  to 
extend  his  operations  so  long  as  the  demand  continues.  When  sud- 
denly speculation  is  arrested,  production  which  has  been  commenced  and 
carried  on  upon  a  grand  scale  must  be  lessened,  wages  must  be  reduced, 
and  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment.  Confidence  gave  credit,  and 
the  facilities  which  it  procured  warranted  operation  on  a  large  scale 
without  exciting  much  solicitude  as  to  prices;  but  through  the  difficulty 
of  exchanges  specie  reserves  were  drawn  upon,  and  crises  consequently 
occurred,  business  transactions  were  arrested,  suspensions  began,  and 
credit  completely  disappeared.  This  condition,  however,  in  the  period 
named  in  France,  was  not  prolonged  for  many  months,  but  then  fol- 
lowed the  period  of  liquidation,  which  lasted  for  two  years  or  more, 
during 'which  languor  of  trade,  which  was  limited  entirely  to  cash  ope- 
rations, prevented  speculative  production.  The  former  continued  in- 
crease of  prices  was  followed  by  a  rapid  fall,  so  that  every  trade  which 
depended  upon  credit  fpr  its  principal  support  was  partially  arrested. 
The  principal  cause  of  these  embarrassments  was  the  exaggeration  of 
exterior  and  interior  commerce,  resulting  from  the  inflation  of  prices  by 
speculation.  It  was  found,  under  such  conditions,  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  productions  at  constantly-increasing  cost  while  exchanges  were 
embarrassed.  Under  such  circun^tances  nxerchandise  was  offered  for 
sale  under  rapidly-falling  values.  Such  decline  amounted  in  a  few 
months  to  25  or  30  per  cent.,  thus  completely  effacing  at  once  the 
increase  of  years.  Credit  tumbled  to  the  ground,  premiums  disap- 
peared, stocks  no  longer  found  purchasers,  liquidation  became  neces- 
sary, and  losses  were  suffered  where  fortunes  had  been  expected. 

1 847* — ^The  crisis  of  1847-48  was  a  purely  financial  one,  no  ques- 
tion existing  or  being  raised  as  to  an  excess  of  manufactured  products. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  capital^  and  consequent  difficulties  of  discounts 
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and  the  disappearauce  of  coiu.  The  lirst  cause  of  the  evil  of  the  year, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  people,  arose  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
from  which  resulted  a  deficit  in  crops ;  and  inundations,  which,  by  de- 
stroying property,  resulted  in  i)artial  poverty.  Had  bad  crops  been 
peculiar  to  France  their  influence  would  not  have  been  so  great,  but 
sufferings  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  in  other  countries  and  had  their 
influence,  which  was  strengthened  by  speculation  in  France  enhanced 
by  the  foreign  capital  consequently  attracted  thither.  Whatever  crisis 
occurred  at  this  period  antedated  the  political  events  of  1848,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  a  contributory  cause  of  such  events  rather  than  as  a  con- 
sequence. Other  influential  causes  in  producing  the  panic  of  this  period 
were  the  exaggeration  of  Government  expenses,  the  maintenance  of  an 
armed  peace,  and  an  overinvestment  in  railroads  and  other  great  enter- 
prises. French  opinion  (a)  is  that  the  crisis  was  first  felt  in  England, 
then  in  Bussia  and  Germany,  France  resisting  its  influence  for  a  long 
time,  the  power  to  do  this  being  attributed  to  national  wealth  and  the 
nation's  metallic  currency.  The  modern  system  of  industry  had  not 
taken  such  deep  root  in  France  at  this  time  as  to  be  materially  affected. 
1856-97. — Prior  to  this  period  there  had  been  a  very  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  mileage  of  railroads  built,  and  railroad  shares  were  to  an 
exaggerated  extent  floated  on  the  market.  Many  attributed  the  crisis 
of  this  period  to  the  natural  effect  of  war.  France  had  found  it  necessary 
to  borrow  1300,000,000,  and  all  through  Europe  similar  loans  had  been 
negotiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  All  this  money  was 
used  in  the  payment  of  sterile  expenses  and  to  carry  on  unproductive 
labors.  The  industrial  enterprises  of  France  had  been  carried  beyond 
proper  limits,  while  bad  crops  contributed  their  influence.  Many  be- 
lieved the  crisis  to  have  originated  in  Germany,  this  country  having 
multiplied  its  industrial  enterprises  with  insufficient  capital,  and  being 
obliged  to  call  foreign  capital  to  its  aid.  The  German  financial  crisis 
reacted  on  French  markets  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  and  reducing 
prices  generally.  The  change  of  relationship  between  gold  and  silver 
also  was  alleged  as  a  contributory  cause  of  the  panic ;  but  in  general 
the  depression  in  France  for  the  period  of  1866-67  was  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  financial  difi&culties,  feverish  speculation,  war  expenses, 
etc.  Some  authorities  consider  that  the  financial  crisis  in  the  United 
States  contributed  largely  toward  producing  that  of  France,  through 
the  suspension  of  numerous  banks.  One  of  the  authorities  of  the  time, 
M.  Baudrillart,  in  November,  1867,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"In  virtue  of  the  economic  solidarity  which  exists  between  nations, 
the  crisis  originating  in  the  United  States  has  propagated  itself  with  a 
rapidity  and  to  an  extent  without  parallel.  The  whole  of  Europe  has  felt 
th<!  blow.  England,  as  a  result  of  its  vast  and  important  relations  with 
thr  United  States,  has  suttered  sooner  and  worse  than  any  other  coun- 
try    The  affairs  of  England  with  the  United  States  amount  to  an  annual 

a  M.  Horace  Say. 


«\m 
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sam  of  $200,000,000,  and  it  is  well  knowu  that  the  United  States,  in 
purely  commercial  transactions,  is  always  enormously  ind(5bted*to  Bng 
land.  Besides,  the  capital  of  tbe  TTuited  States  which  has  been  recently 
withheld  from  European  enterprises  has  been  engaged  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000,000  or  $450,000,000  in  the  railroads  and  banks  of  the  United 
States.    Consequently  many  important  failures  in  London." 

The  same  authority  considers  among  the  causes  of  the  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  excess  in  enterprises,  abuse  of  speculation,  and  the  free 
banking  system,  while  a  prominent  financial  publication  of  the  time  gives 
as  the  reason  of  the  American  crisis  a  bear  speculation  audaciously  organ- 
ized in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  against  all  investments, 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  this  speculation  having  been  the  fault  com- 
mitted by  railroad  companies  in  the  constitution  and  repartition  of 
their  capital,  a  great  many  of  the  railroad  bonds  being  issued  for  short 
periods,  and  falling  due  in  1857 ;  that  American  speculators,  recogniz- 
ing this  fault,  attempted  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  companies  involved, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  meet  their  engagements,  and 
that  in  this  the  speculators  succeeded,  and  the  railroad  companies  could 
neither  pay  their  obligations  nor  renew  them.  The  same  authority 
states  that  while  French  capital  was  not  engaged  in  American  enter- 
prises, the  commerce  of  France  with  the  United  States  was  important, 
and  the  consumption  of  such  a  market  being  restrained  reflected  seri- 
ously upon  French  industry.  Other  authorities,  contemporaneous  with 
those  just  referred  to,  did  not  believe  that  the  French  crisis  was  the 
result  of  the  one  in  America,  but  that  every  crisis  results  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption,  and  that  such 
equilibrium  can  be  destroyed  in  two  ways,  by  excess  of  production  or 
by  diminution  of  consumption,  and  that  France  was  in  the  latter  con- 
dition. These  authorities  took  the  ground  that  too  many  railroads  had 
not  been  built  in  France,  but  that  traffic  had  ceased  to  develop,  owing 
to  a  want  of  commercial  activity.  Crippled  consumption  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  long  agricultural  crisis  resulting  from  the  bad  crops  of  the 
few  years  previous  to  the  period  under  consideration.  From  all  sources 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  crisis  in  France  in  1856-57  was  like  the 
crises  in  other  countries,  and  was  the  result  of  financial  difficulties,  and 
that  the  United  States  cannot  be  considered  the  source  of  the  generally- 
prevailing  monetary  disturbances  of  the  period. . 

18  66-6  7« — The  crisis  of  this  period  \^as  largely  agricultural  in  its 
nature,  and  it  was  variously  attributed  to  the  amount  of  money  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  armed  peace,  to  the  increase  in  taxation,  to 
the  investment  of  savings  in  unproductive  enterprises,  to  high  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  the  low  prices  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  products 
resulting  from  excessive  production.  The  suspension  of  a  great  bank 
in  Londoji  caused  a  temporary  monetary  panic  and  affected  many  es- 
tablishments. M.  Garnier  considered  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in 
London  was  a  development  of  financial  speculations  following  a  series 
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of  prosperous  years,  and  the  formation  of  many  stock  companies^  and 
then  the  interruption  of  these  affairs  by  political  occurrences  in  Europe. 
The  immediate  apparent  cause  of  the  crisis  wa«  the  failure  of  Overend, 
Gurney  &  Co.  M.  Juglar,  before  quoted,  considers  that  the  crisis  in 
England  of  the  period  named  was  neither  a  monetary  nor  a  commer- 
cial one ;  that  the  market,  encumbered  by  the  paper  of  many  commer- 
cial enterprises,  had  been  surprised  by  the  war  measures  of  Italy  and 
Prussia,  and  the  suspension  of  several  large  establishments.  He  also 
attributes  the  cause  of  the  crisis  in  London  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
number  of  limited  liability  companies.  M.  Beybaud,  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  a  very  high  authority,  stated  in  December,  1867,  that  the 
causes  of  the  crisis  were  the  failures  of  credit,  troubles  of  circulation, 
and  the  excessive  oscillations  in  the  price  of  merchandise,  and  the 
scarcity  of  grain.  The  industries  of  France,  however,  were  not  involved 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  one  in  designating  the  period  of  1866-67 
as  one  of  great  industrial  depression.  Whatever  depression  existed 
industrially  was  secondary  to  financial  difficulties. 

1873-78. — Excessive  speculation  again  comes  in  as  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  cri^sisof  1873,  resulting  in  an  indu'^trial  depression 
which  lasted  until  1878.  The  payment  of  the  French  indemnity,  as 
stated  under  Germany,  resulted  in  a  speculative  fever  in  Germany,  and 
its  influences  were  widely  felt.  The  best  authorities  considered  the 
crisis  not  only  a  bourse  panic  but  a  general  one,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
aggeration of  enterprises  and  the  fever  of  speculation  caused  by  the 
previous  great  issue  of  paper  money.  The  recent  war  troubles  and  the 
changes  resulting  therefrom,  of  course,  had  a  direct  and  largely  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  financial  and  industrial  troubles  of  France  dur- 
ing the  period  named.  The  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  and  that 
between  Germany  and  France,  resulting  in  an  enormous  increase  in 
national  armaments,  must  have  been  potent  causes,  and  yet  the  situa- 
tion of  France  was  in  many  respects  better  than  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion, because  it  was  her  period  of  self-denial  and  of  saving.  Contem- 
porary French  writers  were  fond,  however,  of  attributing  the  crisis  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States  and  Germany,  alleging  that  in  the  United 
States  the  protective  tariff  had  encouraged  enterprises  of  all  kinds — 
mines,  factories,  railroads,  etc. — while  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  had  prevented  protected  industries  from  finding  a  market 
abroad.  However  potent  the  last  reason  may  have  been,  with  the  facts 
of  the  Franco-German  war  and  the  baneful  financial  influences  follow- 
ing, it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  European  difficulties  of  this 
period  arose  in  the  United  States — a  theory,  however,  which  has  found 
general  acceptance  in  all  conn  tries  involved  in  the  general  crisis  of  1873. 

The  industrial  depression  resulting  from  the  financial  difficulties  in 
France  and  other  countries  continued  until  1878,  and  was  a  result  of 
financial  panics  rather  than  of  purely  industrial  causes,  the  industries 
being  involved  in  the  matter  secondarily,  as  in  the  previous  periods. 
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1883-86. — ^France  has  experienced  daring  this  period  the  same 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  other  nations  given  to  mectianical 
prodaction.  She  has  sought  to  equip  her  industries  to  an  extent  which 
would  enable  her  to  supply  her  home  market,  and  thus  become  inde- 
pendent of  other  nations.  The  fact  that  this  period  was  not  ushered  in 
by  any  exciting  financial  panic  has  caused  great  inquiry  as  to  the  influ- 
ences which  have  led  to  tiie  prevailing  depression.  In  1884  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  industrial  and  agricultural  laborers  in  France,  and  this 
commission  secured  much  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
dustrial depression  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  which  has  not  yet  ceased. 
It  was  shown  that  consumption  had  not  kept  pace  with  industrial  pro- 
duction under  the  stimulating  influences  of  French  legislation.  Excess- 
ive cost  of  transportation,  the  want  of  protection,  competition  with 
foreign  nations  paying  less  wages  to  a  class  of  laborers  who  can  sup- 
port themselves  at  less  expense,  and  the  excessive  increase  in  manufact- 
uring establishments,  were  alleged  as  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  de- 
pression in  France,  and  the  complicated  questions  of  over-production 
and  crippled  consumption  have  troubled  the  French  people  the  same 
as  the  peoples  of  other  nations ;  for  producers,  seeing  their  resources 
diminished  and  their  incomes  decreased,  have  been  compelled  to  lessen 
their  consumption,  and  in  the  same  way  the  laboring  classes,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  reduction  of  wages,  have  consumed  and  expended  less.  High 
taxes  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  wages  and  industry,  for,  as 
French  authorities  consider,  while  these  matters  influence  all  classes  of 
citizens,  they  more  particularly  affect  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes.  The  tax  burdens  of  France  resulting  from  the  disasters  of 
1870-71  have  not  yet  passed  away,  in  their  estimation,  and  while  French 
manufacturers  have  been  seeking  to  supply  the  home  demand,  in  which 
they  have  met  with  great  success,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  placed 
them  in  a  position  of  inferiority  as  compared  with  some  of  their  foreign 
competitors.  The  French  complain  much  of  American  competition,  and 
say  that  while  the  United  States  is,  as  yet,  one  of  the  most  important 
markets  for  Parisian  products,  the  American  manufacturers  begin  to 
compete  with  them  in  their  markets  of  exportation  and  sometimes  even 
in  their  own  home  markets.  Many  authorities  consider  that  one  reason 
of  French  depression  is  that  French  machinery  is,  in  part,  somewhat 
superannuated,  and  that  the  new  industries  which  are  created  in  other 
countries  are  furnished  with  new  and  perfected  machinery,  which  places 
the  French  producers  at  a  disadvantage.  The  excessive  cost  of  rail- 
road transportation  has  had  a  serious  influence  in  the  present  depression. 

M.  Gorbon,  of  the  French  Government,  is  authority  for  the  following 
statement : 

<^  There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  crises,  the  one  temporary  and  the 
other  persistent  and  profound.  The  temporary  crisis  may  be  attributed 
to  two  causes :  First,  the  excessive  prodaction  of  things  which  are  not 
of  the  first  neoessilyi  and  for  which  there  is  an  ins^cient  demand. 
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All  Earope  and  even  America  have  prodaced  an  enormous  qnantity  of 
these  articles.  Then  there  has  been  an  excess  of  unprodnctive  enter- 
priseSy  and  particularly  in  France.  In  Paris  and  in  all  the  important 
cities  an  enormous  expenditure  in  labor  and  capital  has  been  incurred 
for  embellishments  which,  good  in  themselves  but  not  tiaving  been  op- 
portunely made,  have  contributed  to  determine  the  erisis." 

The  same  senator  states  that  foreign  competition  may  be  considered 
as  a  persistent  cause  of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  France. 

M.  Andr6  Lyonnais,  a  prominent  representative  of  the  workingmen, 
and  recently  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  thinks  that 
while  the  depression  is  general,  it  is  felt  to  a  greater  degree  in  France 
for  the  reason  that  the  workmen  are  not  well  organized,  and  that  em- 
ployers are  still  less  organized.  He  states  that  England  supports  a 
crisis  better  than  France,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  workmen  and 
the  employers  of  England  are  better  organized ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  England  can  avail  herself  of  a  much  more  extended  mar- 
ket; that  if  the  French  produce  in  enormous  proportions,  they  cannot 
always  be  their  own  consumers,  and  that  France  must  consequently 
seek  consumers  in  foreign  countries.  The  same  authority  considers 
France  suffering  from  inferior  means  of  transportation. 

A  very  wide  consideration,  however,  of  the  utterances  of  the  best 
authorities,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  French  industries, 
discloses  no  other  prominent  causes  of  depression  peculiar  to  France 
alone — causes  that  are  not  operating  or  have  not  operated  in  producing 
the  general  depression  prevailing  in  all  countries  devoted  to  mechanicfld 
pursuits.  These  general  causes  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  Chapter 
III,  relating  to  the  general  industrial  situation  of  the  countries  in- 
volved in  this  investigation.  It  is  the  first  depression  of  its  kind  that 
has  appeared  in  French  industrial  history,  and  is  not  one  of  those  crises 
which  present  themselves  periodically,  and  which  are  caused  or  ushered 
in  by  financial  panics. 

The  general  and  the  special  question,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
is  very  well  summed  up  by  M.  Dietz-Monnin,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Paris : 

^'A  depression  in  business  affects  other  nations,  and  it  results  fh>m 
general  causes.  These  are  the  unproductive  expenses  resulting  from 
an  armed  peace ;  the  excess  of  production  by  the  parallel  development 
in  industry  in  every  country ;  the  propensity  to  speculate;  the  compe- 
tition between  the  productions  of  every  country  on  the  globe,  as  a  result 
of  the  rapidity  of  communication  and  of  the  facility  of  transportation. 
As  regaids  France,  the  particular  causes  of  the  depression  in  her  indus- 
tries may  be  attributed,  above  all,  to  the  bad  crops,  and  to  the  phyl- 
loxera; to  the  considerable  taxes  resulting  from  the  war;  to  the  recon- 
stitution  of  our  means  of  defense;  to  the  excessive  exte[nsion  of  public 
works  of  all  kinds;  to  numerous  enterprises  commenced,  and  not  yet 
finished;  to  the  financial  crisis,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  felt,  prin- 
cipally in  the  industries  of  luxury;  to  the  maintenance  of  certain  taxes 
imposed  provisionally  after  the  'war,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
removed,  owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  public  expenses.'' 
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The  course  of  production  in  steel,  pig-iron,  and  other  iron  since  1874 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

PKOBUGTION  A^f D  AYERAQB  MABKET  FBICE  OF PIUIRON  IN  FBANCX.  1874.«3. 
[NOTB.— In  this  table  1,000  kilognms  (2,205  pounds)  are  considered  a  ton.] 


1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Tonsof  pig-lien. 

Average  market  price. 

Pig-iron 

Ba«r  pig. 

"moulded 

Pig-iron. 

Mnck -bar- 

iron. 

in  flnt  fii- 

iron. 

Hion." 

1.828,000 

88,000 

$22  80 

$39  60 

1,378.000 

76,000 

20  60 

39  00 

1,337,000 

96,000 

18  60 

85  80 

1,402,000 

105,000 

17  80 

34  60 

1,429,000 

02,000 

16  60 

32  04 

1. 326, 000 

74,000 

15  60 

:i5  40 

1,681,000 

94,000 

17  00 

37  00 

1,798,000 

8d.000 

17  00 

35  80 

1, 939, 000 

100,000 

17  00 

37  00 

1,987,000 

82,000 

1 

15  40 

30  80 

PBODUCTION  AND  AYSBAGE  MAEKET  PBICE  OF  MEBCHANT  IKON  IN  PKANCE, 

1874>83. 

[NoTB.— In  this  table  1,000  kilognune  (2,205  pounds)  are  considered  a  ton.] 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1888 
1888 


Tons  prodnced. 


Balls. 


161,000 
119^000 
82,000 
60,000 
52,000 
40.000 
42,000 
28,000 
27,000 
19,0d0 


Sheet-iron. 


ll<t,000 
124,000 
128,000 
129,000 
182,000 
137,000 
155,000 
168,000 
163,000 
151,000 


Other. 


581,000 
627,000 
627,000 
695,000 
068,000 
680,000 
769,000 
830.000 
883,000 
809,000 


Total. 


858, 
870, 
837. 
884, 
843. 
857. 
066, 

1. 026. 

1,073, 
979, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Average  market  price. 


Sheet-iron. 


$76  00 
69  40 
65  40 
01  80 
58  60 
60  80 
65  40 
67  00 
65  40 
63  80 


Other. 


$56  40 
51  20 
40  00 
43  20 
40  00 

40  80 
43  80 

41  60 

42  80 
40  40 


PBODUCTION  AND  AYBBAGE  ICABEET  PBICE  OF  STEEL  IN  FBANCE,  1874-83. 
(NOTB.— In  this  ti^ble  1,600  kllognuus  (2,206  ponnds)  are  considered  a  ton.] 


Tean. 

Average 

market 

price  per 

ton  of 
Bessemer 
end  Mar- 
tin steeL 

1074 

$68  20 
61  80 
48  00 

47  20 

48  40 
48  20 
48  60 
41  80 
89  80 
87  40 

lOTS , 

1376 ^ 

Ig77 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881    

1882     

1883 

Tons  prodnced. 


• 

Bessemer  and  Mar- 

tin steel. 

Other 
BteeL 

BaOa. 

Other. 

164,000 

28,000 

27,000 

178,000 

45,000 

33,000 

181.000 

30.000 

31,000 

184.000 

56,000 

29,000 

231,000 

52.000 

80.000 

954,000 

53,000 

26,000 

280.000 

80.000 

29,000 

803,000 

91.000 

28.000 

886,000 

97,000 

25.000 

891,000 

106,000 

28,000 

Total. 


209,000 
256,000 
242,000 
260,000 
313,000 
333.000 
389.000 
422,000 
458,000 
522.000 
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The  following  table  sbows  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel  in 
Prance  for  each  year  since  1829.  There  are  slight  discrepancies  be- 
tween tbe  amounts  given  for  the  years  since  1873  and  those  given  on 
the  preceding  page,  bat  these  are  not  sufScient  to  invalidate  its  general 
usefulness.  It  may  be  here  stated,  once  for  all,  tbat  errors  or  discrep- 
ancies foand  in  tables  taken  from  published  docoments  sboald  not  be 
charged  to  this  Bureau. 

TXAXLY  PHODUCTION  OF  COAL,  IBOM.  AND  8TBZL  m  FKAKCS.  lllZB-83. 
[NOTB^Ia  Ukla  Ubia  1,001)  kUomaii  (3,»t  ponnda)  are  oontidand  t.  ton.] 
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BBLGHUM, 

1 83  7« — Theperiods  of  crises  correspond  quite  nearly  to  those  in  Eng- 
land. Situated  as  this  country  is  in  its  relations  to  Germ  any  and  France, 
when  either  of  these  latter  countries  is  affected  Belgium  is  quite  sure  to 
feel  its  influence.  The  crisis  of  1837  was  due  largely  to  financial 
causes^  and  it  was  quite  severe.  It  lasted  during  1837  and  the  most  of 
1838,  the  industries  of  the  state  being  incidentally  involved.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  obtain  detailed  facts  of  interest  and  value  regarding 
the  depression  of  this  year. 

1 848. — ^The  crisis  of  1848  was  coincident  with  revolutionary  out- 
breaks throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe.  Its  causes  were  chiefly 
financial,  and,  like  the  crisis  of  1837,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  violent 
contraction  of  business  and  a  cessation  of  speculative  enterprises,  due  to 
the  stringency  of  the  money  market.  The  results  of  the  crisis  extended 
into  the  next  year,  really  causing  a  depression,  which  was  severe,  and 
enormous  losses  occurred. 

1  SSS^SS. — ^The  Orimean  war — ^in  which  England,  France,  Turkey, 
and  Russia  were  actively  engaged,  while  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy 
stood  prepared  for  an  emergency — affected  Belgium.  A  crisis  occurred 
in  1855,  which  was  sharp  and  severe,  and  which  operated  more  or  less  un- 
favorably upon  trade  and  industry  throughout  1855-56  and  the  greater 
part  of  1857.  It  is  noticeable  that  but  little  is  heard  of  over-production 
as  a  factor  in  the  crises  prior  to  this  date,  or  even  in  that  of  the  date 
under  consideration.  England,  Belgium,  and  France  were  the  chief  pro- 
ducing nations,  and  other  European  countries  played  but  a  subordinate 
part.  Prussia,  prior  to  1859,  was  industrially  an  unimportant  state,  as 
compared  with  the  three  just  named;  so  Belgium,  in  the  crisis  of  1855-56, 
and  through  1857,  suffered  in  a  way  quite  unknown  to  her  Glerman 
neighbors. 

1 864* — ^The  crisis  of  this  year,  commonly  known  as  the  ^^  cotton 
crisis,"  affected  the  cotton  and  linen  industries,  causing  a  stagnation  in 
the  former,  owingi^bo  the  restricted  supply  of  raw  material  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  American  war  and  an  abnormal  development  of  the 
linen  business,  since  linen  goods  absorbed  for  nearly  two  years  the  ordi- 
nary market  for  cottons.  Linen  manufacturing,  therefore,  was  im- 
mensely overdone,  and  this  industry  has  in  later  years  felt  severely  the 
results  of  the  unhealthy  stimulus  of  the  cotton  famine. 

1 87S« — Belgium  suffered  from  the  general  European  disturbances, 
ind  the  crisis  of  1873,  resulting  in  a  depression  which  lasted  until  1878  or 
L879,  characterized  by  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  affect- 
ing other  countries,  although  there  were  short  intervening  periods  of 
prosperity  in  some  branches  of  trade.  Id  the  opinion  of  M.  Georges  de 
Laveleye,  editor  of  the  Moniteur  des  Int^rets  Mat^riels,  of  Brussels,  the 
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chief  characteristic  of  this  long-depressed  period  was  the  aocamulation 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  which  remained  unemployed,  whereby 
the  value  of  the  public  innds  was  raised  and  the  revenues  of  capital 
lowered.  He  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
capital,  or  rather  money,  remained  inert  and  unattracted  by  new  enter^ 
prises,  by  showing  that  a  definitive  stage  of  industry  never  before  reached 
had  then  come  about — viz.,  that  the  industrial  activity  of  the  last  half 
century  had  resulted  in  fully  equipping  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  with  economic  tools,  and  that  the  work  of  the  future  must  neces- 
sarily be  repair  rather  than  construction.  With  this  unique  and  pre- 
dominant feature,  no  basis  therefore  existed  for  exact  comparison  of 
this  with  the  crises  of  1837, 1848,  and  1855-116,  in  each  of  which  periods 
there  had  been  over-production,  an  abuse  of  credit,  and  a  general  dis- 
proportion between  engagements  undertaken  and  resources  available  for 
prosecuting  them.  In  former  crises  credit  had  vanished  quickly,  and 
there  had  been  a  series  of  commercial  and  financial  failures,  violent 
contraction  of  business,  and  curtailment  of  new  enterprises  and  of  those 
already  in  progress.  Preceding  crises  had  not  been.of  long  duration,  yet 
quite  long  enough  to  give  the  overstocked  market  time  to  work  off  sur- 
plus stocks  of  paper  and  merchandise,  and  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  engagements  in  progress  and  circulating  capital  and  credit, 
resulting  in  industrial  and  commercial  progress.  New  enterprises  pre- 
sented themselves  which  found  favor  with  the  public,  and  the  play  of 
credit  was  renewed  after  periods  of  forced  calm.  The  progress  of  these 
preceding  crises  was  always  the  same,  the  coming  storms  ushered  in  by 
huge  undertakings  of  industrial  speculation,  and  made  evident  by  the 
scarcity  of  credit  and  the  disappearance  of  disposable  capital,  and 
these  conditions  continued  through  the  period  of  quiet,  while  old  under- 
takings were  liquidated  and  stocks  of  cash  reconstituted.  The  crisis  be- 
ginning in  Belgium,  as  in  other  countries,  in  1873,  resulting  in  a  depres- 
sion which  lasted  until  1878  or  1879,  presented  new  phases,  capital 
steadily  accumulating  and  a  ms^rked  disproportion  existing  between  new 
enterprises  and  available  resources,  a  feature  directly  the  opposite  of 
any  which  appeared  in  preceding  crises. 

The  crises  of  the  bourses  in  1873,  breaking  up  forefgn  loans  generally, 
seized  all  who  possessed  movable  capital,  that  is,  the  capitalists  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  in  other  countries  such  banks 
and  financial  institutions  as  existed,  not  from  credit,  but  by  giving  credit. 
Unconsciously  all  these  lenders  of  capital  and  credit  sought  for  the  return 
of  their  loans,  called  them  in,  and  blamed  themselves  with  having  given 
too  much  confidence  to  foreigners.  It  is  said  that  certain  bankers,  essen- 
tially wise  and  versed  in  monetary  affairs,  hold  it  advisable  periodically 
to  "se©  again  their  money,"  and  to  satisfy  this  desire  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  interrupt  an  enterprise  full  of  promise,  give  up  lucrative  rela- 
tions, and  reap  before  the  harvest  is  fully  i:ipe.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  those  who  have  acted  on  this  policy  have  never  had  cause  to  re- 
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gret  their  action,  for  although  at  times  they  may  have  missed  some  profit 
which  they  might  have  made,  they  have  more  often  escaped  traps  which 
would  have  led  to  ruin.  It  is  also  true  in  the  period  from  1873  to  1878 
that  what  some  did  from  wisdom  or  prudent  custom,  the  great  majority 
did  from  fear,  and  the  whole  of  lending  Europe  wished  ^Ho  see  again 
its  money,"  or,  if  miscalculations  had  been  made,  what  remained  of  its 
money.  Those  who  held  foreign  paper  realized  on  it  without  regard  to 
loss^  those  who  made  profit  from  their  fqnds  actively  employed  in  for- 
eign industries  or  enterprises  retired  therefrom,  and  those  who  had  for- 
eign accounts  relinquished  their  operations.  Every  foreign  account  of 
credit  was  reclaimed  and  balanced.  From  these  conditions  followed 
different  conditions  of  exchange  and  the  unimportance  of  commerce  in 
international  paper.  The  result  was  tha};  the  countries  and  houses 
which  worked  with  the  aid  of  the  credit  and  the  capital  of  others  saw 
their  resources  curtailed.  Those  who  could  stand  of  themselves  under 
the  storm  found  themselves  under  the  obligation  of  discontinuing  works 
already  commenced,  to  suspend  hoped-for  progress,  to  reduce  produc- 
tion, to  balance  their  affairs,  and,  in  a  word,  to  renounce  all  that  was 
possible  beforehand,  but  which  became  impossible  without  the  funds 
furnished  by  others.  This  was  done  under  force  and  compulsion,  but 
the  borrowers  did  not  attach  great  importance  to  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to.  "  The  trouble  will  pass,"  the  borrowers  thought,  and  the 
very  fact  that  they  were  able  to  stand,  to  remain  in  the  field,  they  ex- 
pected would  cause  in  a  short  time  a  return  of  the  capital  they  so  much 
needed  and  desired.  This  hope,  however,  was  not  justified,  for  the 
lending  countries,  England,  France,  Holland^  and  other  countries  ac- 
customed to  speculate  with  their  surplus  capital,  were  determined  to 
bring  their  money  into  their  coffers  again,  notwithstanding  the  deception 
and  devices  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result.  Nor  were  the  lending 
forces  content  with  bringing  their  money  back.  They  were  deceived  by  the 
enchantment,  for  the  sight  of  their  treasures  fascinated  them  and  caused 
them  to  forget  that  the  function  of  money  was  to  circulate  and  to  produce 
again  in  circulation.  Instead  of  making  their  capital  productive,  they 
preferred  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  at  the  cost  of  a  vast  sacrifice  of 
interest;  so  it  went  either  to  accumulate  the  reserve  and  deposits  in  the 
banks,  or  was  offered  at  a  low  price  for  immediate  and  indisputable 
sureties.  The  interest  on  deposits  became  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
first-class  commercial  paper  was  discounted  at  three-fourths  of  1  per 
per  cent,  and  1  per  cent.  Everything  which  was  sure,  maturing  early, 
and  always  capable  of  being  realized  upon,  was  abundantly  aided  with 
resources  resulting  from  the  great  amount  of  capital  which  had  been  re- 
called from  foreign  countries.  The  result  of  these  conditions  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  borrowing  countries,  a  stoppage  of  works,  of  progress, 
and  of  business,  and.  on  the  part  of  the  lending  countries  a  plethora  of 
disposable  capital,  with  hardly  any  avenue  at  home  for  its  remunerative 
employment*    This  excess  of  capital  in  the  leading  countries  operated 
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]n  laweriog  the  cost  of  prodttction  and  prices  as  well.  The  foreign  loans 
called  in  serioasly  crippled  the  powers  of  coosaiuptioD  in  some  of  the 
best  markets  of  the  exportiog  nations.  Belgium,  beiog,  like  England, 
a  great  exporting  nation,  in  this  stAte  of  affairs  conld  not  help  soffering, 
and  thus  the  financial  difficulties  resulted  in  a  long-continued  depres- 
sion, involving  the  indastries  of  the  state,  and  it  was  not  until  1879  that 
there  came  much  relief,  when  the  revival  of  her  iron  industries  eoahled 
her  to  break  partially,  if  not  wholly,  the  depression. 

1883. — The  partial  revival  in  1879,  just  referred  to,  was  of  short 
duration,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  capital  of  a  fixed  natnre  into 
activity.  Belginm  Ims  been  an  iudustrial  country  for  many  years,  and 
the  products  of  her  industry  have  long  since  passed  the  limit  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  Like  England,  her  economic  prosperity  has  de- 
pended largely  upon  her  export  trade,  and  the  very  same  causes  which 
haveo[>ersted  to'restrict  the  market  and  depress  the  trade  of  the  former, 
in  particular  the  hostile  tariffs  of  neighboring  countries,  have  also  af- 
fected the  latter.  These  conditions  are  the  result  of  features  comtnoa 
to  all  manufacturing  countries,  and  to  avoid  repetition  will  bedisonssed 
in  an  appropriate  chapter  comprehending  such  features  for  all  tfaecoun- 
tries  under  considsralion. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  coarse  of  trade  in  Belgium  for  some 
of  the  leading  industries : 
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PBODUCnON,  TALUB.  ETC.,  OF  COAL  IS  BELGIDH,  U3]-«3-Coiioluded. 
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GEBMANY. 

1 887. — Genoany,  meaning  by  Germany  all  that  now  constitutes  the 
German  Empire,  coald  not  at  this  time  be  called  a  great  manafactoring 
nation.  Prassia  was  making  considerable  progress,  as  were  some  of  the 
states  of  Germany,  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  she  could  feel  that 
she  was  taking  rank  among  the  great  manufacturing  nations.  Prussia 
and  the  German  states,  therefore,  in  1837  simply  suffered  from  the 
financial  shock  of  that  year  which  affected  other  countries.  Extended 
credits,  speculation  in  some  directions,  and  the  general  financial  dis- 
turbances of  the  Continent  had  their  influence  on  German  financial  and 
commercial  affairs. 

1 847-48»-^The  crisis  of  this  period  belonged  to  that  of  revolution- 
ary outbreaks,  and  was  entirely  financial  and  commercial  in  its  teatures, 
the  industries  of  the  country  being  but  slightly  involved. 

1 8tSS-^6« — Prussia  and  the  other  German  states  were  involved  in 
the  financial  panics  of  this  period  although  not  participants  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  Germany  was  not  of  safiicient  importance  as  a  manufactur- 
ing state  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  such  beiCefits  as  a  neutral  power 
as  might  have  been  the  case  had  she  been  generally  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  did  not  have  the  experience  usual  under  such 
circumstances  of  passing  through  a  period  of  great  industrial  activity 
to  be  followed  by  one  of  stagnation.  The  Austro-ltalian  war,  in  which 
Prussia  participated,  caused  local  disturbances  in  Germany. 

In  1864  the  cotton  industry  felt  the  effects  due  to  the  scarcity  of  raw 
cotton,  caused  by  the  American  war,  as  did  other  nations  of  Europe 
engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods.  Germany  also  suffered  a  brief 
depression  resulting  from  the  Prusso-Austripin  war,  and  again  in  1870 
and  1871  a  crisis  was  caused  by  the  great  Franco-German  contest ;  but 
whUe  suffering  from  these  varied  brief  disturbances  since  1857,  no  long- 
continued  general  industrial  depression  prevailed. 

1873-79* — Germany  became  thoroughly  involved  in  the  crisis  of 
1873,  and  the  depression  of  her  industries  resulted  from  such  crisis ;  but 
there  were  other  causes  than  those  belonging  to  other  countries  which 
aggravated  the  depression  in  Germany.  Since  1870  Germany  has  en- 
tered the  lists  as  an  industrial  competitor  on  foreign  ground,  and  she 
has  consequently  sought  a  wider  market  than  her  own  territory.  She 
was  therefore  in  a  condition  in  1873  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the  dis- 
turbances in  monetary  affairs  which  took  place  everywhere.  The  cost 
of  production  of  the  principal  articles  of  staple  goods  of  the  market 
reached  so  high  a  point  that  the  consumption  was  crippled. 

In  1871  German  unity,  the  poetic  dream  of  centuries,  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  people  felt  proud  of  the  Empire,  and  also  felt 
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that  they  mutst  do  something  worthy  of  their  high  position  iu  the 
world.  This  purely  psychological  stimalas  was  nurtured  by  the  pos- 
session of  ample  means  to  carry  out  grand  ideas.  Germany  had  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  political  communities  of  the  world,  and  her 
people  determined  that  she  should  also  be  one  of  the  first-rate  indus- 
trial powers.  Five  milliards  of  francs  in  gold  had  been  received  from 
France  as  an  indemnity  for  losses  by  the  war,  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment took  the  opportunity  to  pay  ofT  its  obligations ;  money  became 
plenty,  even  superfluously  abundant;  the  field  of  industry  was  yield- 
ing enormous  profits,  and  the  German  people  argued  that  their  great 
opportuni[ty  to  become  a  nation  permanently  wealthy  had  arrived.  The 
whole  country  swallowed  the  deceptive  bait  and  entered  vigorously  into 
great  industrial,  financial,  and  public  undertakings.  Old  establish- 
ments were  deceived  by  high  prices  and  lured  by  lenders  of  capital 
into  enlarging  the  capacity  of  their  works.  One  Silesian  firm  of  iron 
manufacturers  informed  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  early  in  1872  a 
well-known  Breslau  bank  sent  an  agent  begging  it  to  negotiate  a  loan 
at  1  per  cent,  to  enlarge  its  establishment.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  ever  since  the  firm  has  absorbed  its  profits  in  paying  off  the  debt. 
Manufacturers,  instead  of  laying  by  their  enormous  profits,  applied 
them  to  enlarging  theif  facilities  for  production.  Almost  everybody 
of  any  means,  or  if  they  had  enterprise  and  could  secure  credit,  were 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  speculation,  and  of  course  thrift  and  economy 
were  laid  aside.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  sums  lost 
through  joint-stock  enterprises.  The  joint-stock  companies,  however, 
soon  became  odioHS  in  public  estimation,  so  that  designating  a  man  as 
a  director  of  a  joint-stock  company  was  considered  so  great  an  insult 
that  it  excited  the  strongest  antagonism.  In  Prussia  alone,  in  1872, 
493  new  joint-stock  companies  were  founded,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $362,082,381;  while  during  the  first  six  months  of  1873,  194  were 
established,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $118,963,586.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1873  the  crash  came.  Great  fortunes  melted  away,  industry 
was  stagnated,  and  Germany  was  in  a  far  worse  condition  industrially 
than  ever  before.  Purely  artificial  and  weak  institutions  went  to  the 
wall,  while  strong  ones  gathered  up  the  fragments  that  remained.  The 
result  was  that  German  industry  was  stagnated  completely  until  1879, 
when  a  slight  revival  took  place,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  She  has 
been  laboring  under  the  heavy  burden  of  excessive  means  of  production, 
created  under  the  influences  of  what  the  Germans  now  call  <Hhe  unfor- 
tunate war  indemnity." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  the  fact  that  in  the  great  excitement 
of  1872-73  the  increase  of  railroad  mileage  in  Germany  was  not  beyond 
the  normal  rate.  The  great  sums  of  money  then  in  the  country  were 
mostly  invested  in  manufacturing  and  purely  speculative  enterprises 
instead  of  in  the  development  of  railroads. 
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1 8  82-86.— After  the  brief  and  slight  reaction  of  1879,  which  lasted 
two  or  three  years,  Germany  found  that  she  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  disasters  of  1873;  yet  many  features  hare  attended 
this  period  which  did  not  attend  that  following  1873,  for  the  present 
period  is  one  purely  of  industrial  depression,  primarily ;  while  the  pre- 
ceding period  had  the  usual  inception,  resulting  from  financial  and 
commercial  causes.  The  general  features,  however,  which  have  accom- 
panied the  present  period  of  industrial  depression  in  Germany  belong 
to  other  countries  in  almost  the  same  degree,  and  need  not  be  recited 
in  this  chapter;  but  the  statistics  of  savings  banks,  of  railroad  build- 
ing, and  of  some  of  the  prominent  industries  of  Germany  are  properly 
stated  at  this  point: 
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SAYISrGS  BANKS  TS  SAXONY,  184S^. 
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It  is  Gurioas  to  see  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors since  1870,  and  to  note  that  this  increase  has  been  proportionally 
far  greater  in  that  class  which  have  deposits  of  more  than  $150. 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  present  depression, 

viz.,  plenty  of  money  in  the  banks,  with  low  prices  prevailing  at  the 
same  time. 

While  the  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  lowest  class  of  depositors 
has  decreased  from  42.77  in  1845  to  33.72  in  1881,  that  of  the  highest 
class  has  increased  from  3.87  in  1845  to  19.34  in  1881. 

There  is  in  German^  at  present  a  growing  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
iiistitntion  of  postal  savings  banks  on  the  same  basis  .ns  in  England  and 
Belgium.    The  majority  of  savings  banks  in  Germany  are  municipal 
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institatioQs,  maDaged  by  directors  appointed  by  the  town  conocils. 
A  moderate  per  cent,  is  paid  to  depositors  and  the  remaining  profits 
above  the  expenses  of  maoagement  are  appHed  to  local  improvements — 
the  institatioD  of  water  and  gas  works,  street  paving,  etc.  In  this  way 
many  improvements  have  been  made  which  might  never  have  been  ac- 
complished if  the  money  had  come  directly  from  the  tax-payers.  The 
opponents  of  the  postal  savings  bank  scheme  make  strong  use  of  this 
argnment. 

The  steady  progress  of  productioa  and  of  railroad-building  in  Ger- 
many is  well  illDStrated  by  the  four  tables  following: 
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MILES  OF  RAILROAD  (STATE  AND  PRIVATE)  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF 

PRUSSIA  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  YEAR,  183&^1. 
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The  German  bimetallists  hold  pronounced  views  relative  to  the  cause 
of  the  low  prices  which  have  in  general  prevailed  in  Germany,  as  else- 
where, since  1873.  The  fact  that  low  prices  are  not  confined  to  the  prov. 
ince  of  industry  alone,  but  relate  to  raw  material  as  well  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  has  been  seized  upon  by  them  as  a  proof  of  their  theory 
that  low  prices  have  been  caused  by  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  conse- 
quence of  the  displacement  of  silver  as  a  coincident  monetary  unit.  They 
point  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  small  relative  increase  in  the  absolute  amount  of 
gold,  in  terms  of  which  this  wonderful  new  volume  of  business  mast  be 
measured.  A  fall  of  prices,  they  argue,  is  a  consequence  of  these  phenom- 
ena 5  a  restoration  of  silver  by  means  of  a  strong  monetary  union  com- 
posed of  the  leading  commercial  countries  would,  in  their  opinion,  result 
in  an  advance  in  prices.  While  those  who  hold  different  views  upon 
the  real  cause  of  the  depression  concede  that  the  increase  of  products 
has  been  relatively  much  greater  than  the  iDcrease  of  the  supply  of  gold, 
they  point  to  the  coincident  fact  that  one  of  the  peculiar  factors  of  the 
present  depression,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all*  preceding,  is  that 
there  has  been  at  no  time  a  scarcity  of  money ;  that,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  a  plethora  of  money,  and  a  very  slight  demand  for  it.  The  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  have  been  uniformly  low.  If  there  had  been  a 
scarcity  of  money,  resulting  from  a  scarcity  of  gold,  or  an  insufficient 
new  supply  of  gold  to  measure  the  increased  volume  of  business,  the 
very  opposite  of  this — that  is,  the  rise  of  the  rates  of  interest  and  dis- 
count— should  naturally  have  taken  place.  A  very  important  point  neg- 
lected by  the  German  bimetallists  in  this  discussion  is  the  vast  increase 
of  the  credit  system  which  has  taken  place  contemporaneously  with  the 
increase  in  production.  With  this  extension  the  importance  of  coin  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  has  diminished.  The  sum  of  exchanges  affected 
by  the  Eeichsbank  in  Germany  in  1874  was  $101,388,000;  in  1884, 
$6,267,730,000.  The  annual  sum  of  the  world's  exchanges  affected  by 
:he  credit  system  is  more  and  more  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for 
the  actual  movement  of  coin. 
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1 837. — The  depression  of  1837  was  the  result  of  financial  troubles. 
The  expansion  of  credit  brought  the  train  of  evils  of  this  period.  There 
were  many  circumstances  which  seemed  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
the  time,  but  they  were  mostly  of  a  financial  nature.  Speculation,  un- 
satisfactory financial  condition  of  the  country,  inflation  of  the  currency, 
unnatural  extension  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  short 
crops,  overtrading,  extension  of  credits — all  these  contributed  their  in- 
fluence in  causing  a  crisis,  and  the  crisis,  aggravated,  grew  into  an  in- 
dustrial depression,  although  wages  were  not  materially  affected  and 
the  volume  of  production  and  of  general  business  were  kept  remark- 
ably steady.  The  influence  of  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue 
did  much  to  aggravate  the  depression  of  the  period  under  consideration. 
This  surplus  gave  foreign  investors  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the 
states,  and  maoy  of  them  borrowed  money  for  the  prosecution  of  im- 
provements. Men  were  taken  from  productive  and  put  to  work  in  non- 
productive undertakings,  as  the  result  of  the  existence  of  a  credit  based 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  large  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  the  country, 
Thxi  natural  result  of  the  transfer  of  labor  from  productive  to  non-pro- 
duotive  enterprises  was  the  cessation  of  the  production  of  the  commod- 
ities of  life.  Great  importations  necessarily  followed  y  calling  for  large 
shipments  of  specie  to  foreign  countries.  These  conditions  existed  until 
the  crash  came,  and  then  came  the  aggravation  resulting  irom  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  itself. 

Governor  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  in  his  message  of  December  27, 1842, 
used  the  following  significant  language: 

''Nothing  has  influenced  more  fatally  the  evil  councils  by  which  so 
many  of  the  states  have  become  involved  than  the  delusive  expecta- 
tions— rekindled  constantly  as  fast  as  they  are  quenched — of  pecuniary 
largesses  from  the  national  treasury  for  state  purposes.  The  distribu- 
tion law  (miscalled  the  deposit  act),  which  beggared  the  general  gov- 
ernment, whilst  but  few  of  the  recipients  of  its  bounties  have  been  en- 
riched, caused  a  most  unfortunate  revolution  in  public  feeling,  if  not  in 
public  opinion.  The  possession  of  that  fund,  stimulating  as  it  did  the 
wildest  speculations,  destroyed  at  onoe  all  those  salutary  restraints  found 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  and  powers  of  their  local 
governments.  An  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wealth,  it  was  believed, 
had  been  opened,  which  was  to  flow  in  perennial  streams  into  the 
state  treasuries.  State  legislators,  it  was  thought,  were  no  longer  to 
be  limited  in  their  operations,  or  abridged  in  their  expenditures,  by  the 
amount  of  revenue  they  might  be  emboldened  to  take  directly  by  taxes 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  A  new  source  of  supply  was  to  come 
through  the  breach  made  in  the  federal  constitution.  Private  prop- 
erty was  to  be  obtained  for  public  purposes  by  a  less  perceptible,  be- 
cause more  circuitous,  route.  High  tariffs  were  to  be  levied  to  supply 
not  only  the  demands  of  the  national  treasury,  but,  in  conjunction  with 
the  land  sales,  to  furnish  a  surplus,  for  distribution  after  that  deposited 
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was  exhausted.    Under  the  influence  of  these  and  similar  delusions,  the 
large  and  oppressive  debt  of  Maryland  has  been  contracted  ."a 

The  depression  resulting  from  the  crisis  of  1837  continued  with  more 
or  less  severity  for  four  or  five  years. 

1847. — After  the  effects  of  the  financial  disturbances  of  1837  had 
passed  away  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  was  experienced,  and 
then  came  many  changes  in  the  tariff.  Prices  became  reduced,  not  en- 
tirely through 'the  influence  of  tariff*  changes,  for  there  were  cooperat- 
ing causes,  but  certainly  there  was  a  decline  in  prices  after  the  increase 
of  duties  in  1841.  &  In  1843  imports  began  to  increase.  The  revival  of 
trade,  whicji  came  with  the  reaction,  brought  the  country  to  a  state  of 
considerable  prosperity.  In  1846  came  another  change  in  the  tariff, 
and  much  agitation  and  discussion  followed.  Apprehension  arose,  fluc- 
tuation of  prices  ensued,  imports  largely  increased,  and  the  shipment 
of  gold  to  foreign  countries  increased  accordingly.  The  industries  of 
the  country  became  affected  in  the  way  of  prices  and  profits,  although 
the  general  business  of  the  country  in  volume  was  not  seriously  in- 
volved. The  years  1847  and  1848  passed  with  sufficient  depression, 
however,  to  constitute  those  years  a  period  of  stagnation.  The  Mexican 
war  had  but  little  if  any  influence  upon  the  commercial  or  industrial 
features  of  this  period. 

1 8S7m — The  industrial  depression  of  1857-58  was  incidental  to  the 
financial  panic.  Wages  were  not  affected  to  any  great  extent,  nor  was 
the  volume  of  business.  The  total  commerce  of  the  country  rose  to  a  very 
high  point  in  1857,  and  fell  more  than  $100,000,000  from  that  point  in 
1858,  but  rose  again  in  1859.  bpeculation,  extension  of  credit,  and  all 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  financial  disturbances  ushered  in  the 
period.  The  only  extensive  investigation  that  has  been  observed  rela- 
tive to  this  period  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1858,  "  to  make  a 
deliberate  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  mon- 
etary difiiculties  and  mercantile  embarrassments,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  remedies  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow."  This 
committee  made  its  report  in  Ai)ril,  1858.  The  committee,  disclaiming, 
all  political  and  partisan  bias,  considered  among  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbances the  effects  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  but  they  remarked : 

*'The  injurious  effects  of  this  measure  have,  doubtless,  been  materially 
modified  by  peculiarly  marked  events;  such  as  the  famine  in  Ireland,  de- 
manding an  extraordinary  export  of  breadstuff's  from  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  the  rich  and  extensive  gold  mines  of  California, 
by  which  many  hundred  millions  of  gold  have  been  rapidly  added  to  the 
currency  of  the  world." 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia  were  events  to  be  placed  among  the  first  and  most  influential 

a  History  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837;  by  Edward  G.  Bourne:    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  Now  York,  1885. 
2»  Financial  History  of  the  United  States;  .  Bolles,  page  445. 
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causes  which,  by  their  excessively  stimnlating  character,  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  comm  ercial  embarrassm  en  ts  of  the  period .  This  committee, 
which  was  composed  of  gentlemen  well  known  in  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing circles,  after  referring  to  these  two  great  causes  as  stated,  makes 
some  most  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  general  causes  of  the  financial 
troubles  of  1857,  and  these  are  so  interesting  that  they  are  given  quite 
at  length,  as  follows : 

^^  We  iuclade  the  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  because, 
from  the  intimate  relations  and  sympathy  between  the  commerce  of 
England  and  her  colonies  and  that  of  the  United  States  the  trade  of 
Australia  is  as  open  to  our  ships  as  to  theirs.  Some  of  the  effects  of 
these  discoveries,  together  with  the  nearly  cotemporaneous  discovery  of 
the  vast  deposits  of  guano  in  the  Ghincha  Islands,  made  so  opportunely 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  agriculture,  were  immediately  shown  in  a  sud- 
den and  unparalleled  stimulus  to  commerce.  As  if  by  the  power  of 
magic,  the  style  and  model  of  the  ships  soon  after  built  were  almost  en- 
tirely changed,  the  genius  of  the  naval  architect  was  exercised  to  its 
utmost  power,  and  a  splendid  fleet  of  clippers,  of  large  class,  of  symmet- 
rical proportions,  and  of  hitherto  unrivaled  speed,  were  brought  into 
service,  contributing  largely  to  the  increaae  of  tonnage  in  the  United 
States,  which  increase  from  the  year  1846  to  1856  amounted  to  2,309,667 
tons,  or  nearly  92  per  cent. 

'*Many  of  these  ships  having  carried  large  and  remunerative  freights 
from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  San  Francisco,  proceeded  to  China,  Manila, 
and  to  India,  for  return  freights  to  the  United  States  or  to  England, 
and  by  their  own  competition  were  compelled  to  accept  rates  so  low  as 
to  encourage  those  merchants  already  engaged  in  the  India  and  China 
trade  to  import  much  more  freely  than  J}^ore,  and  also  to  induce  others 
to  eipbark  in  that  branch  of  business.  Commerce  with  other  ports  in 
the  Pacific  was  also  rapidly  extended,  and  the  sudden  and  unprece- 
dented increase  in  tonnage  was  only  equaled  by  a  somewhat  correspond- 
ing develox)ment  and  extent  of  trade  with  the  Pacific,  the  East  Indies 
and  Australia.  The  transfer,  within  a  short  time,  of  a  large  amount 
of  labor  from  the  United  States  to  the  gold  mines  and  to  other  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  California,  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor.  The 
influx  of  gold  changed  existing  values  of  property  and  induced  an  ex- 
excessive  expansion  of  bank  loans  and  issues,  as  well  as  of  individual 
credit.  This  was  followed  by  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  overtrading, 
which  steadily  increased,  until  the  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  property 
had  reached  a  point  too  unnatural  to  be  permanently  maintained. 

''Thisextraordinary  impulse  to  commerce  was  continued  and  sustained 
by  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  which  required  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
for  the  transport  service;  and  although  British  vessels  were  more  gen- 
erally thus  employed,  yet  a  larger  'carrying  trade,'  from  India  and 
China  to  Great  Britain,  remained  to  be  prosecuted  by  American  ves- 
sels. The  withdrawal  by  England  and  France  of  a  vast  amount  of  cap- 
ital and  of  productive  labor  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce  to 
carry  on  the  war  could  not  fail  to  create  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
financial  condition  of  those  countries,  and  by  our  intimate  relations 
with  them,  on  ours  also.  Coincident  with  and  immediately  following 
the  preceding  marked  and  peculiar  events,  the  ^reat  staple  productions 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  imported  merchandise,  affected  by  some  of 
the  causes  already  named,  bore  prices  which  required  a  much  larger 
capital  to  represent  than  formerly.    This  was  especially  tme  of  cotton, 
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the  price  of  wliich  was  also  enhanced  by  moderate  craps  for  several  cou- 
Hecutive  .years,  by  an  over-stimulated  condition  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, here  and  in  Europe,  and  by  the  employment  of  more  spindles 
than  was  required  to  meet  the  demand  of  consumers. 

^<  Another  and  by  no  means  unimportant  cause  was  the  recent  short 
crop  ofsu^ar  in  Louisiana,  which  led  to  unusually  large  importations  of 
that  article  from  those  foreign  countries  to  which  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  are  of  comparatively  small  Value.  High  prices,  specula- 
tion and  absorption  of  capital  followed,  creating  a  balance  of  trade 
against  this  country,  so  far  as  it  concerns  that  branch  of  business  to  be 
paid  in  specie. 

"  Again,  the  abuse  of  the  credit  system  has  been  •ne  of  the  most  po- 
tent causes,  not  only  of  producing  the  recent  sad  commercial  embarrass- 
ments, but  of  bringing  them  to  a  disastrous  crisis,  and  of  leading  to  a 
general  prostration  of  business.  Under  that  abuse,  we  include  first,  and 
as  being  more  influential  than  is  generally  admitted,  the  absorption  of 
a  vast  amount  of  actual  capital  in  railroads,-  and  the  creation  of  an  im- 
mense floating  debt,  sustained  in  many  cases  at  high  rates  of  interest, 
and  constituting  a  heavy  item  in  our  foreign  debt. 

*'  No  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  can  doubt  that  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  have  advanced  and  will  continue  to  promote  the 
jnaterial  interests  of  the  country  in  a  degree  not  easily  overestimated. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  far  too  many  rival  lines  have  been  con- 
structed and  that  a  great  amount  of  capital  and  labor  have  thus  been 
injudiciously  appropriated.  The  'immense  foreign  debt  of  the  United 
States'  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  in  some  degree  as  the  abuse  of  credit. 
By  foreign  debt  we  mean  not  only  balances  due  from  the.  merchants  of 
America  to  those  of  Europe,  but  also  investments  of  foreign  capital  in 
American  securities.  This  cannot  have  existed  without  more  or  less 
unfavorable  influence  on  our  finances. 

^'  The  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  corporations  of  this  common- 
wealth and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  states,  established  by  the  enterprise 
of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  and  worthy  fellow-citizens,  and  which 
have  done  so  much  to  develop  the  industry  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community,  we  think  should  bear  some  share  of  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  abuse  of  credit.  The  system  of  conducting  their  busi- 
ness with  entirely  inadequate  capital,  as  has  been  done  m  some  instances, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  unforeseen  and,  to  some  extent,  unavoida- 
ble circumstances;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  had  an  injurious  efi'ect 
on  public  credit. 

"  These  effects  might  have  been  materially  modified  by  i)urcha8es  of 
stock  in  limited  quantity,  proportionable  to  the  deficiency  of  capital  and 
means.  Indeed,  to  us  it  seems  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  those  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  which  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  active  capital,  by  purchasing  (as  they  have  done)  cot- 
ton early  in  the  season,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  stuck  required  for  the 
whole  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  on  terms  almost  equal  to  ca^  by  the  time  the  cotton  arrived  at  the 
mill,  with  the  practice  of  selling  their  fabrics  on  credit  of  six,  of  eight, 
and  even  of  twelve  months,  and  this  by  borrowing  money  often  at  high 
rates  of  interest,  had  the  effect  to  absorb  a  vast  amount  of  the  monied 
capital  of  this  State,  and  it  seems  to  us  should  be  regarded  as  an  abuse 
of  credit. 

''Again,  such  a  policy  placed  a  great  amount  of  cash  facilities  at  the 
di8|)08al  of  the  cotton  producers  in  the  early  part  of  the  cotton  season, 
and  thus  contributed  largely  to  their  ability  and  to  that  of  speculators 
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to  raise  and  to  maintain  prices  far  too  high  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  North- 
em  States  have  required,  for  a  few  years  past,  about  one-tiftb  part  of 
the  average  crop  of  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  which,  if  taken 
at  the  average  production  of  the  last  three  years,  is  about  600,000  bales ; 
and,  at  the  assumed  average  cost  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  annually.  The  purchases  of  so  large  propor- 
tion of  the  year's  stock  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
(which  have  often  been  made  to  a  considerable  extent  previous  to  Ist 
of  January),  have  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  the  finances  of  the 
Northern  States,  by  causing  a  large  accumulation  of  cash  funds  in  the 
New  York  City  banks.  These  banks,  for  several  years  past,  have  been 
the  collection  agents  between  the  South  and  the  North,  and  especially 
as  it  lelates  to  Massachusetts,  since  her  banks  have  been  prohibited 
from  allowing  interest  on  deposits  of  individuals. 

"  The  consignment  of  cotton  to  New  York  merchants  under  advance 
has  created  a  large  amount  of  funds  from  that  source  in  New  York  for 
the  time  being,  however  the  ultimate  balance  may  have  been  between 
the  North  and  South.  May  not  this  fact,  added  to  the  effects  of  the 
policy  of  the  manufacturers,  as  before  described,  and  the  known  prac- 
tice of  the  New  York  banks  in  making  extensive  demand  loans,  based 
on  these  deposits,  in  a  measure  explain  the  reasons  for  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  their  loans  just  preceding  the  late  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment ?  Having  &)ntinued  the  reduction  of  loans  after  the  cessation  of 
specie  shipments  to  Europe,  may  it  not  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  themselves  against  their  Southern  depositors,  who,  when  con- 
fidence was  shaken  and  a  panic  existed,  were  as  likely  to  draw  specie 
as  were  their  city  depositors  f 

*'  We  believe  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  too  liberal  and  ex- 
cessive issues  of  foreign  'letters  of  credit'  is  another  abuse  of  the 
credit  system,  and  that  this,  in  connection  with  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, did  much  to  encourage  importations  of  merchandise  from  Europe 
and  India  to  an  extent  very  far  beyond  all  former  precedent,  leading 
to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  East  India  produce,  and  of  European 
goods  also,  in  violation  of  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  to  a 
consequent  decline  in  prices. 

"  The  holding  of  these  immense  stocks  long  before  they  were  required 
for  consumption  contributed  largely  t-oward  creating  a  balance  of  trade 
against  the  United  States  to  be  met  in  specie.  Especially  is  this  true, 
so  far  as  regards  the  trade  with  India,  China,  and  Manila,  since  our  ex- 
ports to  those  countries  are  of  little  value  as  compared  with  our  impor- 
tations from  them. 

"  Another  instance  of  abuse  of  credit  may  be  seen  in  the  business 
policy  pursued  by  many,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  saying 
by  a  majority,  of  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  An  inordi- 
nate desire  either  for  -rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  or  for  means  to 
sustain  extravagant  expenditure,  or,  in  some  instances,  an  excessive 
spirit  of  enterprise,  induced  the  transaction  of  business  of  too  great 
magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  actual  capital  and  available  means. 
This,  with  the  practice  of  giving  long,  indiscriminate,  and  too  widely  ex- 
tended credit,  often  placed  large  amounts  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  and  enterprising  merchants,  who  possessed  superficial 
knowledge  of  business,  were  ignorant  of  sound  principles  of  finance,  and 
were  often  tempted  into  speculations  and  into  such  investments  as  placed 
beyond  their  reach  the  very  resources  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  to 
their  creditors  to  sustain  their  confidence.    The  whole  community,  so 
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far  as  this  system  of  credit  generally  prevailed,  became  peculiarly  ex- 
posed and  sensitive'to  the  first  serious  disturbing  element  in  commerce, 
and  consequent  curtailment  of  credit  and  decline  in  prices  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  country.  This,  we  think,  was  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  late  commercial  embarrassments  which  existed  between  the  Atlan- 
tic cities  and  the  interior  of  this  country." 

They  supplemented  the  causes,  as  stated  in  this  long  abstract,  with 
a  review  and  criticism  of  banking  systems,  of  demand  loans,  of  faulty 
exchange,  and  of  other  matters  which  naturally  grow  out  of  a  vicious 
credit  system.  The  conclusions  of  this  committee  have  been  given  at 
considerable  length  because  they  seem  to  embody,  so  far  as  research  can 
develop,  the  accepted  facts  relating  to  the  great  crash  of  1857. 

The  rates  of  wages  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  affected  during 
this  period,  although  there  were  many  stoppages  and  many  laborers 
worked  on  short  time.  The  volume  of  business  preserved  its  status  to 
a  wonderful  degree,  yet  the  period  has  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the 
severest  depression  that  has  occurred  in  this  country.  The  revival  of 
business  came  slowly,  until  the  wai'  gave  activity  to  all  branches  of 
trade. 

I867.— The  year  1867  can  hardly  be  called  one  of  financial  panics  or 
industrial  depression,  although  "  hard  times  "  apparently  prevailed.  The 
stimulation  to  all  industries  resulting  from  the  war,  the  speculative  en- 
terprises undertaken,  the  extension  of  credits,  and  the  slackening  of 
production  necessarily  caused  a  reaction,  and  a  consequent  stagnation 
of  business;  but  the  period  was  hardly  spoken  of  by  business  men  as 
one  of  any  particular  hardship.  People  for  awhile  began  to  be  conserv- 
ative; but  the  impetus  engendered  by  the  war  could  not- be  overcome, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  crash  of  1873  that  the  effects  of  undue  excite- 
ment in  all  branches  of  trade  and  business  were  thoroughly  realized. 

1873-  78. — The  causes  alleged  for  the  disturbances  in  trade  and 
industry  during  this  period  are  very  numerous.  The  United  States  felt 
the  results  of  German  overtrading  and  over  speculation  as  reflected 
through  Great  Britain,  and  these  and  other  exterior  influences,  com- 
bined with  ample  causes  of  our  own,  without  looking  abroad,  caused 
the  financial  crises  of  1873.  There  had  been  a  perio<l  of  excessive  spec- 
ulation, especially  in  railroads  and  real  estate ;  large  fiiilures  following 
that  of  Jay  Cooke,  inflation  of  the  currency,  high  protective  tariff,  large 
immigration,  and  the  unnatural  stimulus  given  to  industry  by  the  war, 
brought  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  to  a  trisis,  resulting  in  gen- 
eral distrust,  fall  of  prices,  apprehension,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  which 
follow  such  crises.  The  result  was  an  industrial  depression,  lasting  until 
the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  this  industrial  depression  was  far  more  severe 
than  any  that  preceded  it  or  that  which  has  followed  it.  This  depres- 
sion was  so  great,  and  the  disturbanjces  resulting  from  it  of  such  varied 
and  distressing  ramifications,  that  it  stimulated  the  study  of  panics 
and  depressions  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  preceding  period.  The 
period  was,  however,  like  most  of  those  that  had  preceded  it,  so  far  as 
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character  was  concerned,  being  ashered  in  by  financial  distarbances, 
and  they  followed  in  tnrn  by  industrial  depressions.  The  causes  al- 
leged for  the  crisis  and  depression  which  followed  them,  as  remarked, 
were  varied  indeed.  Two  Congressional  committees,  one  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York, 
were  appointed,  with  special  instructions  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
depression.  Later  on,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  -Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  made  a  wide  investi- 
gation of  the  afEetirs  of  labor  and  capital,  and  many  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  before  this  committee  undertook  to  give  the  causes  of  the  de- 
pression existing  from  1873  to  1878.  The  volumes  constituting  the  tes- 
timony taken  before  these  three  committees  have  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  causes  of  industrial  depressions  as  given  by  the  various 
witnesses  classified.  These  alleged  causes  constitute  a  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  history  of  industrial  depressions,  and  they  are  given  in 
classified  and  alphabetical  form,  as  follows : 

GAUSBS  OF  DBPRB8SIONS  AS  EUCITBD  BT  COMmTTBES  OF  CONGBE88. 


Administrations —  * 

cluKnge  in  the  policies  of. 

Agitators — 

nndne  inflnenoe  of. 

Business  enterprises — 
stoppage  of,  by  panio. 

Capital- 
influx  of  foreign, 
aggresaiye  inroads  of. 
excessive  oonyersion  of  circulating, 

into  fixed, 
centralization  of. 
interests  of,  not  identical  with  those 

of  labor, 
small   capitalists  swallowed  np  by 

larger  ones, 
manipulations  of  the  money  power, 
combinations  oC 
nndne  accumulation  of. 

Cigar  factories — 
tenement  honse. 

Confidence —  , 

want  of. 

Consumption — 
under. 

Corporations-^ 
land  grants  to. 

Corruption — 

in  municipal  governments. 

Credits- 
expansion  of. 

Crises — 

oommeroiaL 


Currency- 
contraction  of. 

inflation  of. 

agitation  of. 

fluctuations  of. 

depreciation  of. 

deficient  volume  of  the. 

withdrawal  of,  from  circulation  for 
speculation. 

inflation  of  the,  foUowed  by  contrac- 
tion. 

destruction  of  the. 

faulty  legislation  regarding. 

conversion  of  the  Government,  into 

interest-bearing  bonds. 
.  losses  of  creditors  during  the  depre- 
ciation of,  and  of  debtors  during 
the  appreciation  of. 

losses  of  workiugmen  by  gooclH  rising 
sooner  than  their  wages  daring 
the  depreciation  of,  and  wages 
falling  before  goods  during  the 
appreciation  of. 

Huspensiou  of  specie  payments. 

over-issue  of  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

distrust  of  paper  money. 

disturbed  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

resumption  of  specie  payment. 

changing  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
money. 

fraud  of  the  finance  system. 

borrowing  depreciated  money  by  GoT"* 
eiumeut  and  iudlviduals, 
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Cnrrenoy— Continned. 

demonetization  of  silver. 

remonetization  of  siljrer. 
iflsne  of  greenbacks. 

refanding  act. 

passage  of  resumption  act  in  1876. 

solution  of  the  labor  qnestion  ttims 
entirely  on  the  circnlation  ot 
Debts- 
contraction  of. 

contraction  of  large  foreign,  prior  to 
1874. 
Demand — 

want  of. 
Depression — 

prolonged  by  want  of  fixed  policy  for 
rdtom  to  si>ecie  payment. 
Destitution — 

oaased  by  sickness. 
Education — 

lack  of. 

common  school,  not  praotioaL 

too  exclusiyely  intelleotaal. 

indifference  to. 

defects  of  system  of. 

want  of  technical  training. 

want  of  industrial  schools. 

economic  ignorance. 
Electricity — 

great  utilization  of  the  power  o£ 
Employment — 

want  of. 
Extravagance — 

induced  by  credit. 

of  dress. 

in  Government  expenses. 
Fashions — 

in  dress,  devotion  to. 
Food- 
adulteration  of. 
Franchises — 

Government  not  receiving  enough  for. 
Girls- 
want  of  training  of,  for  future  duties. 

Goods — 

importation  of. 

Immigration- 
immigration  of  Chinese. 

Income  tax — 
repeal  of  the. 

Indebtedness — 

'  national  and  other. 

Indolence— 

instinctive  and  widespread. 

Indulgences — 
harmfuL 


Intemperance. 
Interest — 

too  high  rates  of. 
Invention — 

the  great  development  oL 
Knowledge  and  wealth — 

lack  of  materiaL 
Labor — 

inefficiency  of. 

thriftlessness  o£  • 

lack  of  interest  of  the  laborer  in  his 
work. 

lack  of  combining  power  of. 

too  small  wages  to. 

nnacQustment  of. 

competition  ofl 

two  many  hours  of. 

handicapped  by  legislation. 

surplus  of,  in  cities. 

ni^Just  taxation  at 

coolie. 

convict. 

female. 

child. 

cheap  imported. 

want  of  economy  ofl 

interests  of,  not  identioal  with  those 
of  capitaL 

improvident  and  misdirected  efibrts 
of  laboring  classes. 

social  differences  between  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  capitalists. 

neglect  of  laboring  men  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. 


bankrupt. 

conspiracy. 

land. 

navigation. 

patent. 

trustee. 

relative  to  the  guardianship  of  chil- 
dren. 

want  of  homestead  exemption. 
Legislation — 

class. 

fftulty. 

privileged. 

withholding  franchise  from  women. 
Machinery — 

improper  use  ot, 

labor-saving. 
Miscalculation. 
Mismanagement — 

financiaL 
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Monopolj— 

Stimulation- 

land. 

artificial. 

telegraph. 

Stocks- 

news. 

watered. 

railroad. 

interest. 

Systems- 

invention. 

monetary, 
competitive. 

National  debt- 

educational. 

paying  the,  before  the  deyelopment  of 

contract. 

the  industries  of  the  country. 

Government  contract. 

Neceeearies  of  life — 

truck. 

speonlatlon  in  the. 

credit. 

KoQ-prodnoers — 

national  banking. 

too  many. 

political,  perversion  oL 

•Panic  of  1873.     ^ 

wage. 

Passes— 

financial,  erroneous. 

firee. 

sooialy  erroneous. 

Produce  exchange — 

Tariff- 

fluctuations  in. 

protective. 

Production — 

restrictive. 

planless. 

agitation  of. 

over. 

improperly  adjusted. 

Products — 

uigust  discrimination  oL 

.   competition  of,  in  market. 

changes  of. 

Profits- 

Taxation—' 

unequal  division  of. 

indirect. 

Railroads — 

needless. 

speotdation  in. 

unequal. 

pools  of. 

over,  of  land. 

war  of  rates  of. 

over,  of  labor. 

excessive  freight  rates  of. 

under,  of  incomes. 

excessive  building  of. 

under,  of  capitaL 

land  grants  to. 

bonanza  flurms  escaping. 

fictitious  values  in. 

capitalists  escaping. 

reformed  systeqi  of. 

Telegraph- 

Reaction. 

high  rates  of. 

Revenue- 

Tobacco. 

faulty  collection  of. 

^aIiiaa— 

Sanitary  conditions — 
bad. 

expanded. 

Speculative  era — 

War- 

collapse  from. 

absorption  of  capital  by. 

Speculation. 

destruction  of  property  during 

Steam — 

Work- 

great  utilization  of  the  power  of. 

piece. 

The  foregoing  causes,  in  their  variety,  in  their  conti*adictory  char- 
acter, and  in  their  extent,  show  how  thoroughly  the  depression  im- 
pressed itself  on  men's  minds.  They  also  teach  the  difficulty  of  crys- 
tallizing into  any  formula  those  features  of  an  industrial  depression 
which  can  be  considered  as  constituting  any  economic  law. 

The  industrial  depression  of  1873-78  was  very  severe  in  extent  and 
duration,  although,  like  all  other  depressions,  there  was  much  appre- 
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hension  to  be  added  to  the  reality.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  was  cur- 
rently said,  and  generally  believed,  although  the  sonrce  of  the  informa- 
tion was  never  given,  that  there  were  at  least  3,000,000  mechanics  out 
of  employment  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts alone  had  at  least  300,000  mechanics  out  of  employment.  An  in- 
vestigation conducted  in  June,  1878,  and  repeated  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  commonwealth 
named,  showed  the  number  of  people  out  of  employment  who  desired 
to  be  employed,  and  who  would  have  been  employed  had  it  not  been  for 
the  depression,  to  be  about  29,000  (a)  instead  of  30,000.  The  absurdity 
of  the  statement  of  300,000  being  out  of  employment,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  about  318,000  in  the  state  ordinarily 
engaged  at  that  time  in  mechanical  industries,  stood  unchallenged  for. 
nearly  a  year ;  yet  the  depression  was  severe,  indeed,  and  the  remark- 
able industrial  activity  which  preceded  it  extended  its  influence  over 
into  the  period  of  depression  in  which  the  country  now  finds  itself. 
Activity  was  restored  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  continued,  with 
more  or  less  prosperity  accompanying  it,  until  1882. 

18  83-8  6« — The  depression  for  this  period  came  in  gradually  and 
without  the  usual  accompainment<s  of  financial  panics  and  crises.  It  is 
the  real  period  under  investigation,  and  there  are  so  many  facts,  features, 
and  conditions  to  be  considered,  that  its  elements  properly  form  the 
subject  for  a  separate  chapter. 

a  In  June  the  nnmber  was  28,508,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  23,000. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  IITDUSTRIAL  DEPBESSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1882-86. 

The  Extent  of  the  Depression. — It  is  easy,  from  observation, 
to  understand  that  an  industrial  depression  exists,  but  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  it  prevails.  When  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  left 
their  field-work  a  far  different  feeling  was  noticeable  from  that  existing 
in  the  summer  when  they  entered  upon  the  collection  of  information. 
From  their  observations,  and  other  sources  from  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  form  conclusions,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  out  of  the  total 
number  of  establishments,  such  as  factories,  mines,  etc.,  existing  in  the 
country,  about  5  per  cent,  were  absolutely  idle  during  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1885,  and  that  perhaps  5  per  cent,  more  were  idle  a  part  of  the 
time ;  or,  for  a  just  estimate,  7J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  such 
establishments  were  idle  or  equivalent  to  idle  during  the  year  named. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  265,000 
such  establishments,  employing  upwards  of  2,250,000  hands.  If  the 
percentage  stated  above  is  correct,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  approxi- 
mately so,  then  there  were  possibly  19,125  establishments  idle  or  equiv- 
alent to  idle,  and  168,750  hands  out  of  employment,  so  far  as  such 
establishments  were  concerned,  during  the  year  considered.  The  per- 
centage stated,  if  erroneous  at  all,  is  probably  too  large,  because  the 
idle  establishments  were  to  a  large  extent  small  and  poorly  equipped. 
In  some  industries  the  percentage  of  idle  establishments  would  be 
much  greater  than  the  average  given,  while  in  other  industries  the 
percentage  given  is  much  too  large.  Applying  this  percentage,  how- 
ever, to  the  whole  number  of  people  employed  in  all  occupations  in 
the  United  States,  which  in  1880  was  17,392,099,  there  might  have 
been  1,304,407  out  of  employment;  but  this  is  a  number  evidently 
too  large,  because  it  applies  to  all  occupations — those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, professional  and  personal  service,  trade  and  transportation, 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  and  manufactures.  The  percentage 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade  and  trans- 
portation, mechanical  and  mining  industries,  and  manufactures.  There 
were  engaged  in  these  four  great  branches,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1880, 13,317,861  persons.  Applying  the  percentage  arrived  at  (7^  per 
pent.),  we  obtain  a  total  of  998,839  as  constituting  the  best  estimate  of 
12854  LAB ^  65 
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the  posfc^ibly  unemployed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
July  1, 1885  (meaning  by  the  unemployed  those  who,  under  prosperous 
times,  would  be  fully  employed,  and  who  during  the  time  mentioned 
were  seeking  employment),  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Bureau  to 
make.  It  is  probably  ttue  that  this  total  (in  round  numbers  1,000,000), 
as  representing  the  unemployed  at  any  one  time  in  the  United  States,  is 
fairly  representative,  even  if  the  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment 
through  the  cessation  of  railroad  building  be  included.    ^ 

This  estimate  exhibits  the  extreme  possibility  of  non-employment  at 
the  worst  point  of  the  depression,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
even  in  so-called  prosperous  times  there  are  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  forces  considered  out  of  employment.  Prosi)erity 
often  shifts  employment  from  one  class  to  another. 

A  million  of  people  out  of  employment,  crippling  all  dependent  upon 
them,  weans  a  loss  to  the  consumptive  power  of  the  country  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  per  day,  or  a  crippling  of  the  trade  of  the  country  of  over 
$300,000,000  per  year.  The  earnings  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
classes  named  above  would  not  be  far  from  $600  each  per  annum,  rep- 
resenting total  earnings  of  $7,990,716,600.  Six  hundred  dollars  has 
been  taken  as  an  average  income  for  the^number  used,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates,  this  constitutes  a  £a,ir  average— $400  as  an  aver- 
age for  those  working  for  wages,  and  $1,000  for  those  who  were  work- 
ing on  salary.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  total  number  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  $600,  taking  all  into  consideration,  is  a  fair  average.  It 
is  also  probably  nearly  true  that  the  potential  1,000,000  out  of  employ- 
ment could  not  earn  more  than  $1  each  per  day  for  the  subsistence  of 
themselves  and  families.  The  wage  earnings,  then,  of  the  million  that 
should  be  fully  employed  are  crippled  one-half,  or  to  the  extent  of  over 
$300,000,000  per  annum,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cause  a  reaction  in  business 
and  a  general  curtailment  of  expenses,  from  which  result  apprehension 
and  timidity  among  all  classes.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that 
while  the  severity  of  the  depression  causes  a  crippling  to  the  extent  of 
peveral  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year  of  the  consuming  power  of 
the  people,  the  volume  of  business  transacted  is  not  crippled  compara- 
tively to  any  such  extent. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  present  depression  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  all  branches  of  business  were  severely  stagnated, 
and  that  failures  were  the  order  of  the  day.  An  examination  of  some 
of  the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  facts  available  teaches  the 
error  of  popular  opinion  in  this  respect. ,  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  failures  in  the  United  States  for  twenty-nine  years ;  that  is,  from 
1857  to  1885,  inclusive.  The  figures  prior  to  1866  are  not  as  trustworthy 
as  one  could  wish,  but  since  then  they  are  quite  complete;  at  least 
they  are  sufficiently  so  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  losses  by 
bud  debts  and  disorganized  business  for  the  years  naqied. 
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FAILTTBXS  IN  THE  TTNITJSD  STATS8,  1867-86.  a 


Tears. 

Number. 

Liftbmttes. 

Yeen. 

Number. 

LiabOitiee. 

AxBonnl 

Avemge. 

Amount. 

Average. 

1857,*. 

4,932 
4,226 
8,918 
8,676 
6.903 
1.652 
496 
620 
630 
1,605 
2.780 
2,608 
2,790 
8,546 
2,915 

$291,750,000 

96, 749. 000 

64,394,000 

79,807,000 

207,210,000 

23.049,000 

7,899,900 

8.579,000 

17. 625. 000 

63, 783. 000 

96,666,000 

63.694.000 

75,064,054 

88,242.000 

85.262,000 

$69,164+ 
22.662+ 
16,466+ 
21,710+ 
29,631+ 
13, 952+ 
16,959+ 

16,408-r 

83.254+ 

85,736+ 

34,771+ 

24.422+ 

26.814+ 

24,884+  1 

29.246+ 

1872 

4,069 

5,183 

5,830 

7.740 

9.092 

8,872 

10.478 

6,658 

4.735 

5.582 

6,738 

9,184 

10,968 

10,687 

$121,056,000 

228,409,900 

165, 239, 000 

201, 000, 000 

191, 117, 786 

190.669,936 

234, 383, 182 

08. 149, 053 

65.752.000 

81.155,032 

101, 547, 564 

172.874,172 

226,343.427 

124, 220, 321 

$29,760+ 
44.086+ 
26.627+ 

1858 

1878 

1859 

1874 

1800 

1876 

25,968+ 
•  21.020+ 

1881 

1876 

1862 

1877 

21. 401+ 

1863 

1878 

22,360+ 
14. 7414- 

1884 

1879 

1865 

1880 

13  886+ 

1866 

1881 

14. 638+ 

1867 

1882 

16, 070+ 

1868 

1883 

18,823+ 

1868 

1884 

20.636+ 

1870 

1886 

1L678+ 

1871 

• 

aThroash  the  coarteey  of  B.  G.  Dim  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  ntatisticti  for  the  years  1862  to  1865, 
owing  to  tne  war.  do  not  comprehend  the  failures  for  the  Southern  states.  They  are  Incomplete  also 
for  the  years  prior  to  the  war,  but  the  table  contains  the  most  trustworthy  data  otherwise  obtainable. 

By  the  foregoiug  table  of  failures  it  will  be  seen  that  duriDg  the  year 
1885  there  were  10,637,  involving  $124,220,321  of  liabilities,  or  an  aver- 
age liability  of  $11,678.  While  the  number  of  failures  for  1884  was  but 
little  more  than  the  number  for  1885,  the  total  amount  of  liabilities  was 
very  nearly  double,  and  the  average  liability  for  each  failure  $20,636. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  total  amount  of  liabilities  for  1885  was 
less  than  the  amount  of  liabilities  for  either  of  the  years  1857, 1861, 
1873, 1874, 1875^  1876,  1877,  1878,  1883,  or  1884.  These  certainly  are 
very  significant  facts,  when  the  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  business 
transacted  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  they  show  conclusively  that, 
while  there  has  been  widespread  depression,  the  facts  as  to  actual  busi- 
ness disasters,  so  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  or  even  average  liability, 
for  the  year  1885,  present  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  exhibit. 

K  from  failures  we  turn  to  production,  we  shall  find  still  more  grati- 
fying results.  The  two  tables  following  show  the  production  of  Besse- 
mer steel  ingots  and  the  production  of  rails,  in  net  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
for  the  United  States  from  1874  to  1885,  inclusive  :a 

PB0DX7CTI0N  OF  BSSSEMBR  STSEL  INGOTS  IN  THE  T7NITED  STATES.  1874-85. 


L 

1874 

1875 ,-... 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


Tons  of  2,000  poxmds  produced  in— 


Pennsyl- 
yania. 


85,625 

148,874 

258,452 

328, 500 

426, 481 

514, 165 

643,894 

844.501 

933,631 

1, 044, 396 

1,031,484  ! 

1, 109,  034  I 


lUinois. 


62,492 

136,856 
171,963 
111,  299 
170,500 
260,080 
804,614 
876,763 
897, 436 
273,325 
330, 068 
3Gti,UoO 


Other 

States. 


43,816 
90,787 
95,581 
120,689 
128,245 
163,827 
254,665 
318, 893 
365,888 
336,006 
170, 043 
226, 064 


Total. 


191,938 

375, 517 

526.996 

560.  .587 

732, 226 

9J8, 972 

1, 203, 173 

1,539,157 

1,696,450 

1.0G4,627 

1,  540,  595 

1, 701,  757 


a  The  Commeroial  and  Financial  Cl^roniole,  February  13^  1886,  page  900. 
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PBODFCTION  OF  STEEL  AlO)  IRON  BAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1874-85. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 


BoAsexner 
0teeL 


144.044 

290,863 

412, 461 

432, 169 

550. 398 

683.964 

054,460 

1, 330, 302 

1,438,155 

1, 286, 554 

1, 110, 621 

1, 074, 607 


Open* 

hearth 

steel. 


9,897 

9.149 

13, 615 

25,217 

22,765 

0,186 

2,670 

1,400 


Total 
steeL 


144,044 

290,868 

412,461 

432, 169 

559, 795 

608,113 

968,075 

1, 355, 519 

1,460,920 

1, 295, 740 

1,119,291 

1.078,007 


Iron  rails, 
all  kinds. 


584,469 

501, 649 

467,168 

332,540 

322,800 

420,160 

493,762 

488,581 

227,874 

64,054 

25,560 

14,602 


Total  iron 
and  steel. 


729, 413 

792,512 

879,629 

764, 709 

882,685 

1, 113, 273 

1,461,837 

1, 844, 100 

1,688,794 

1,360,694 

1, 144, 851 

1,000.699 


By  the  first  of  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of 
Bessemer  steel  ingots  for  1885  was  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year, 
the  increase  over  1884  alone  being  161,162  tons.  The  table  showing  the 
production  of  rails  exhibits  a  decrease  of  the  total  production,  but  this 
is  owing  to  the  cessation  of  railroad  enterprises.  It  also  sliows  the  in- 
creasing use  to  which  steel  is  put,  because,  by  examining  these  two 
tables,  we  see  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  production  of  steel  ingots 
and  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  steel  rails. 

The  statistics  of  railroad  building  are  interesting  in  this  connection. 
We  give  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  con- 
structed and  in  operation  in  the  United  Stated  each  year  from  1830  to 
1885,  inclusive: 

MILES  OP  B AILROAD  IN  OPERATION  AND  MILES  BUILT  EACH  YEAB  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  1830^5.a 


Year. 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1650 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 
J856 
1857 


Miles  in 
operation. 


28 

95 

229 

880 

633 

1,006 

1,273 

1,497 

1,913 

2,302 

2,818 

3,535 

4,026 

4,185 

4,377 

4.633 

4,930 

d,  Oow 

5,096 
7,365 
9,021 
10.082 
12,908 
15,360 
16,720 
18, 874 
22,016 
24,503 


IncreAfle. 


72 

134 

151 

263 

465 

175 

224 

416 

389 

516 

717 

491 

159 

192 

256 

297 

668 

398 

1.869 

1,656 

1,961 

1,926 

2,452 

1,860 

1,654 

3,642 

2,487 


Tear. 


1&'>8 

1859 

1860. 

1861 

1862. 

1868. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 


MUeain 
operation. 


26,968 
28,789 
80,635 
81,286 
82,120 
83, 170 
33,008 
35,085 
86,801 
89,250 
42,229 
46,844 
52, 914 
60,293 
66,171 
70,268 
72,385 
74,^96 
76,808 
79,088 
81,717 
86,463 
93,349 
103, 146 
114, 718 
121,454 
125. 379 


Increaao. 


2,465 
1, 821 
1,846 
651 
834 
1,050 
738 
1,177 
1,716 
2,449 
2,979 
4.615 
6,070 
7,879 
5,878 
4,007 
2,117 
1,711 
2,712 
2,280 
2,629 
4,746 
6,876 
9,796 
11.568 
6,741 
8,825 
2,866 


a  Tbf»  Rtatistlce  of  raflroad-buiUlioo:  aa  pi  von  in  tb*K  tn!>le  aro  from  Poor's  Manual,  and  are  approxi- 
mat^'ly  correct.  The  compiler  of  that  manual  hm  fouutl  considerable  difiicalty  |u  !)a^mo^}si|lg  B^t^ 
mwU  from  year  to  year,  bat  tiaa  on  Uie  whole  been  fairly  snooesafoL 
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It  will  be  noticed  by  the  foregoing  table  that  just  previons  to  the 
financial  panics  of  1857, 1873,  and  1882  there  was  an  immense  increase 
jn  the  mileage  of  railroads  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  that, 
in  the  years  following,  there  was  a  very  notable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  miles  bailt  anpually. 

The  total  production  of  pig-iron  since  1870  and  its  distribution  in  each 
year  between  furnaces  using  anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  an(\ 
charcoal  as  fuel,  is  shown  in  tbe  following  table: a 

fBAKLY  PBODUCTION    OF  PIG-IRON.  ACCORBING  TO  FtTEL  USBD  IN  THE  XJNITBD 

STATJ£S,  1870-85. 


Year. 

Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

▲nthzaoite. 

ChuooaL 

Bitaxninoiu. 

Total. 

1870 

930,000 

056,608 

1, 869, 812 

1, 312, 754 

1, 202, 144 

008,046 

794, 578 

034.797 

1, 092,870 

1,273,024 

1,807,651 

1,734,462 

3,042,138 

1,885,506 

1,586,453 

1,454,390 

865,000 
885,000 
500.587 
577,620 
576, 557 
410.090 
308*649 
817, 843 
293,399 
858,873 
537,558 
638,838 
697.906 
571,726 
458,418 
399,844 

570,000 

570,000 

984,150 

977,904 

010. 712 

047,545 

090,000 

1, 061, 045 

1.191,002 

1. 438. 078 

1, 050. 205 

2.268.264 

2,438,078 

2.680  650 

2, 544, 742 

2,075,635 

1.865,0»o 
1,  Oil,  (S'  8 
2, 854,  5;.s 
2, 868, '2. s 

2,680,4') 
2,266,5si 
2, 003, Ml . 
2, 314, 5s:> 
2,677,801 
3,070,8..-. 
4,295,4U 
4,641.5>.i 
5,178,1.2 
5, 146,97  J 
4,580,01  ( 
4,520,80J 

1871 

1872 

1878 ^ 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

ia82 

1888 

1884 

1885 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  change  in  prices  of  pig-iron  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  next  table  of  prices  of  'So.  1  anthra- 
cite foundery  pig-iron  in  Philadelphia,  since  1870:  a 

▲VBBAGB  MONTHLY  PBICES  FOB  PIG-IRON  (NO.  1 ANTHKACITS.  AT  PHILADELPHIA), 

1870-^. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Piioe  per  ton  of  2,340  poonda. 


OpeniAg.  I      Highest 


Jan. 

^i 

Nov. 

Sept 

Max, 

82 

Jan. 

27 

Mar. 

23^  Jan. 

Jan. 

lU 

Jan. 

Dec. 

41 

Feb. 

26 

Mar. 

26iOot 

25 

Jan. 

?S 

Jan. 
Oct 

Lowest 


|3U  Dea 
80{  Jan. 
87    Jan. 
aei  Deo. 
24    Deo. 
22h  Dec 
21}  Deo. 
18    Ang. 
16|  Not. 
17l  Jan. 
28    June. 
24    June. 
25i  Apr. 
21    June. 
18|  De<x 
17f  Jane. 


Closing. 


ATsrago. 


|3'Ji 

4i>i 

30i 

2r,i 

22i 

i»i 

2lJ 

2:.4 

18 


a  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  January  30, 1686. 
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TUc  totiil  production  of  coal  for  the  years  1882, 1883,  1884,  aud  1885 
WUH  OM  folluwn: 

FfiODUCTIOH  or  BITUUIKOtrS  COAL  IK  THE  UmTBD  STATES.  teS2-89. 


«^. 

Tom  produced  In- 

i«eE. 

w:oo* 

>o!ooo 

S:K 

m'.m 

170,  ooo 
M7,UO0 

iS 

loiooo 

M.OQO 

is 

w.ooo 
io.oon 

w:m 

«,OTO 

'is 

to,m 

■a'.m 
loiooo 

\\m 

1«B. 

las. 

ISKfi™:":::::::::;:::::::::;:::::;;:::::-:::: 

Oblii 

24.000,000 
10,  508,790 

■2.200.VI> 
2,6GO,00« 

K,  000, 000 
»,  lis,  GM 

Mi':iJ,i'"'°'' 

f.^^ 

Mwylu-'l 

ilooi 
aw 

251 
7( 
81 

000 
000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

JS.C'Zfc^'^ ;■■■:■:■■::::::■•:■■ 

w,u8.S4a 

«8,*M,Tao 

67,728,930 

a  n>r  fMtf  tndlng  June  N,  18SS. 

If  to  tilt)  ubove  tbe  official  fignres  of  the  produvtioD  of  autliracitu  coal 
bo  (ulded,  w©  have  the  total  prodnctioii  of  coal: 


PUODUCTION  OF  ANXBRACITX  Aim  BtTOHDjOtJa  C 


J  THE  DSITKD  STATS3, 


ToMprodnoedlD- 

1886. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1  h    1    1>„    1    1 

»0,TlB.2Sa 
«B,  434, 730 

31,703,027 
85,08I.8S0 

29  120.1M 

67,728.820 

•^tni,77S 

omAois 

Ml,  874,847 

84, 849.118 

The  aggregate  piodaction  of  ooal  last  year  was  over  2,000,000  tons 
lesa  thau  iu  1884,  larger  than  the  prodnction  in  1883,  and  more  than 
10,000,000  toDB  greater  than  the  production  in  1882.  Iron  and  coal  are 
the  givat  directing  materials  vbioh  indicate  the  welfare  or  the  progress 
of  other  iadastriea. 
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In  the  examination  of  the  boot  and  Bhoe  industry  of  Massachusetts, 
the  following  table  becomes  instructive:  a^ 

PfiODT7CTION  OF  BOOTS  AlTD  SHOBS  IK  MASSACHUSETTS,  185&-85. 


1850 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871. 
1872, 


684.708 

648,639 

407,777 

507,812 

668,886 

660,263 

718,660 

822,750 

018,965 

1,010,850 

1,843,203 

1,260,201 

1,806,398 

1,451,506 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Cases. 


1,836.553 
1, 890. 428 
1, 440, 180 
1, 621, 205 
1,758,026 
1, 648, 724 
1,  950, 577 
2, 263, 800 
2, 807, 731 
2,413,531 
2. 568, 033 
2,487,322 
2,633,075 


It  is  shown  by  this  table  that  the  shipment  of  boots  and  shoes  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  year  1885  was  larger  than  for  any  previous  year. 
If  we  consult  the  volume  of  business  done,  we  shall  find  figures  which 
indicate  that  accompanying  real  depression  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  ap- 
prehension. 

The  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  since  1835 
is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  in  showing  how  the  volume 
of  business,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  is  preserved  :& 

VALUE  OF  IMPOBTS  AND  BZPOBTS  OF  HESCHANDISB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1885^86. 


Yearending— > 


Sept.  80— 


1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841, 

1842. 


June  30— 


18430 
1844. 
1845. 
1840. 
1847. 
1848. 
1848. 
1650. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1854.. 


Exports. 


Domeetio. 


$100,450,481 

106, 570, 042 

94,280.896 

06,560,880 

101,625,638 

111,060,561 

106,636,236 

91,799,242 


77,686,864 
99,681,774 
98,455,330 
101,718,042 
150, 574, 844 
180,203,7>)0 
181,710,081 
134,000,233 
178, 620, 138 
154, 931, 147 
180, 869. 162 
215,328,300 


Foreign. 


$14,766,821 

17, 767, 762 

17,162,232 

9,417,690 

10,626,140 

12,608,871 

8, 181, 235 

8,078,758 


5, 139, 385 

6, 214, 058 

7.584,781 

7,865,206 

6, 166, 754 

7,968,806 

8,641,001 

9,476,498 

10,296,121 

12,053,084 

18,620.120 

21,631,260 


TotaL 


Imports. 


$116, 216^  802  $136^  764, 295 
124,838,704;  176,570,154 
111,443,127,  130,472,803 
104,978,5710  96,970,288 
112,251,6731  156,496,956 
123,668,982  98,258,706 
111,817,4711  122,057,544 
99, 877, 995     96, 075, 074 


82,825,689 
105,745,832 
106, 040,  111 
100,588,248 
156.741.608 
138, 190, 515 
140, 851, 172 
144, 375, 726 
188,015,259 
166,984,231 
MS,  489, 282 
236,950,560 


42, 433, 464 
102,604,606 
113,  ;84. 822 
117,014,065 
122,424,849 
148, 638, 644 
141,206,109 
173, 509. 526 
210,771,429 
207, 440, 398 
263, 777, 265 
297, 623, 0391 


Exports  and 
imports. 


$251, 980, 097 
800,917,858 
241,915,930 
200, 048, 858 
268, 74bl,  6.>0 
221, 927, 638 
2;{4,775,015 
195, 953, 069 


Excess  of 
exports. 


$9,008,282 
"25*4i6*226 


3.802,924 


84,317,249 


125,259,153,    40.392,225 

208,850,438       3,141,226 

210.224,438 

227,497,313 

279,165,947 

286, 829, 159 

281, 537, 371 

817. 885. 252 

399, 6^,  688 

374,424,629 

467, 266,  mn 

534, 582, 599 


Excess  of 
imports. 


$21, 548, 498 
62, 240, 450 
19, 029, 076 


44,245,288 
ii,' 140,078 


7, 144, 211 
8,330,817 


10.448,120 
855,027 
29. 133, 800 
21, 856. 17U 
40. 456;  167 
60.287.0H8 
60,668,479 


a  Boston  Daily  Globe,  January  1,  1886. 

ft  From  the  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  Burean  of 
Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  December  1,  1885. 
oNine  months,  firom  September  30,  1842,  to  Jane  30, 1643. 
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DomMtlo.      Fonlgn. 


K18,  ana.  Boa.tssT,  sos.  709 


17.0«0,U5 

IE,  333, 001    108.1     . 

SO,  OSS,  OSS  i«e.o3». 


103,964,117  H3.33i.Sl5 


3&7.13«.14«. 
«17, 5M,  tTBi 
43S,t58,10B 


MT,  SOD,  2B 
175.285,17 
■--,771,88 


ftSa,S2^»l7 
T33,:3»,732 
6M.S!3,S32 


Cfl7, 406.312 
531,0011, 130 
160,711.191)1 


S9,ST1,3«S 
15T,«0«,2S5 

72, 718,  an 


IBl.  380,082 
13,186^040 
77,409,600 


W,  712, 718;. . 
25.902,683:.. 
m,  858,  IBS,.. 


n- 


With  here  and  there  a  year  showing  a  sudden  fall  either  in  exports  or 
imx>orts,  the  general  tendency,  as  shown  by  the  table,  is  upward.  It 
shows  a  great  temporary  increase  of  imports  prior  to  periods  of  depms- 
sion  and  a  falling  off  in  sabsequent  periods,  but  iirlwa,yH  with  a  reacting 
tendency;  and,  so  far  as  steadiness  is  concerned,  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  compares  quite  favorably  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  of  France,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  by  nbicb  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  since  1860  is  seen  to  be  for  Great  Britain  S3,  for  France 
80,  and  for  the  United  States  105. 
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ImptrU  uid  exports. 


<3.«7l,Utl 

i».m,aa» 


wt 

as 

•3SI 

.i&s.<ge.3S2 

The  decrease  of  imports  or  of  exports,  as  sbown  by  the  tables  given, 
is  observed  tbrougb  prices.  A  tme  way  of  meaeuriog  tbe  volnme  of 
bnsitiess  wonld  be  thrODgb  the  qaantities,  by  units,  for  tbe  different  ar- 
ticles import^  and  exported.  This,  of  course,  would  involve  much 
^pace,  and  it  is  impossible  to  present  sach  data;  bdt,  bearing  in  mind 
tbat  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  prices,  the  values  given  iu  the 
foregoing  tables  indicate  that  there  has  not  been  any  great  decline  in 
tbe  volume  of  business  itself.  This  decline  in  prices  of  the  leading  do- 
mestic commodities,  as  given  by  Mr.  Switzler,  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury.  Department,  in  his  annnat  report  for  1885,  is 
exhibited  iu  the  following  table,  relatmg  to  the  average  earrency  prices 
in  New  York,  from  1847  to  1881,  iotdusive: 
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The  decline  of  prices  in  other  matters  is  more  accurately  demonstrated 
in  the  following  table  relating  to  articles  of  domestic  product,  the  ex- 
port price  in  cnrrency  being  given  for  the  years  indicated : 

SXPOST  PSICE  IN  CnSRENCY  OP  DOMESTIC  FRODDCTS,  1BU-8&. 
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JEZPOBT  PBICB  IK  CUBRBNCY  07  DOHBSTIO  PBODUCTS,  1855.85-CoiioliicIed. 


ending  June 


XOff %    ■•••••«« 

1875 

1876 

xofi .•>•••••• 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 


10. 719  $L  428 17. 146 
124  6.001 

242  6.208 
169  6.470 
836  A  358 
068  6.252 

243  5.878 
L113  5.669 
1.185  6.140 

.684  L127  6.956 
.611  1.066  5.688 
.640     .862  4.807 


.847  L 

.672  L 

.687  1. 

.562,  1. 

.47ll  L 

.543  L 
.552 
.668 


i 


I 

I 

o 


Ots, 
15.4 
15.0 
12.9 
11.8 
11.1 
9.9 
11.6 
11.2 
11.4 
10.8 
10.*5 
10.6 


ou. 

25u2 
26.0 
26.3 
23.9 
21.8 
20.4 
28.3 
22.6 
20.9 
23.6 
20.6 
19.8 


s 


i 

I 
I 


OU. 

17.8 
14.1 
14.4 

21.1 

14.4 

10.9 

8.7 

10.3 

tf.l 

8.8 

9.2 

a7 


Ott. 
9.6 
11.4 
12.1 
10.8 

a7 

7.0 

6.7 

8.2 

10.0 

11.2 

10.2 

9? 


• 
P, 


I 


n 


'% 


I 


p. 


1 

% 
I 


cu. 

8.2 
8.7 
a7i 
7.5 
7.7| 
6.3i 
6.4 
&5 

a  5' 

9.0, 
7.6' 
7.5; 


Ote.\ 
25.0 
23. 7i 
23.9 
20.6 

lao, 

14.2 

17.  li 
19.8 

ia4 
ia5 
ia2 
1&8 


CtM. 

13.1 
13.5 
12.6 
11.8 
11.4 

ao 
as 

11.1 
11.0 
11.2 
10.3 

as 


i 

o 
p« 

Cta. 

2:i.o' 

25  C' 

2a  0, 

25.0 
15.8 
15.5 

ia5 

17.2 
10.3 
20.9 
21.2 
21.5 


^ 

I 

B 

•0 

0 

V     . 

A 

q'O 

I 

,  refi 
poun 

1 

1 

'4.* 

0 

(A 

CO 

I 


-1 

.a 

^5 


CO 
5.9! 
5.4 
5.2 
4.7| 
4.2 
4.3, 
4.7 
4.8 
4.0 
4.5 
4.0 


Ott. 

10.4 

10.8 

10.7 

11.6 

10.2 

a5 

9.0 
0.2 
0.7 
9.2 

7.1 

a  4 


ou. 
a  6 

11.3 

10.4 
10.2 
a7 
7.8 
7.6 
as 
as 
as 
9.1 
a  9 


ainolnding  Sea  lalaad. 

The  statistics  of  sayings  banks  offer  indicative  but  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  the  same  direction.  These  statistics  are  those  reported  from 
some  fifteen  states  and  territories  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
They  are  not  full  and  complete,  yet  as  far  as  they  go  they  show  the  con- 
stant progress  of  deposits  and  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
depositors : 

XXHIBIT  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THS  I7NITBD  STATES,  187a.«5. 


Ye«ra. 


Nnmber  of  de* 
pooitoTB. 


1878-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882^ 
1883-84 
1884-86 


8,188,619 
2, 896, 182 
2,414,952 
2,895,314 
2,400.785 
2,268,707 
2,885,582 
2, 52a  749 
2,710,354 
2,876,438 
8,015,151 
8,071,495 


Amount  of  de- 
posits. 


1759, 

849, 

892. 

866, 

879, 

802, 

819, 

891, 

966, 

1,024, 

1, 073, 

1.095, 


954,175 
581, 0.13 
785,553 
218,  806 
807, 425 
490,298 
106, 973 
961, 142 
797, 081 
856, 787 
204, 955 
172, 147 


Avenge  to 

each  depoei- 

itor. 


$347  23 

354  56 
3S9  69 
361  63 
366  50 
353  72 
850  71 
852  73 
356  70 
356  29 

355  96 
856  56 


The  foregoing  tables  are  sufficient  to  indicate  two  things:  That  while, 
as  shown,  the  extent  of  the  existing  industrial  depression  involves  a 
crippling  of  the  wage-receivers  of  the  country,  and  a  consequent  crip- 
pling of  the  consuming  power  of  the  people,  the  volume  of  business  has 
been  fairly  well  preserved — at  least  not  reduced  to  any  such  extent  as 
is  indicated  by  the  crippling  of  the  consuming  po^er — and  that  prices 
have  constantly  fallen.  Along  with  these  two  features  there  has  been 
a  constant  diminishing  of  profits  until  many  industries  have  been  con- 
ducted with  little  or  no  margin  to  those  managing  them,  and  a  great  low- 
ering of  wages  in  general.  Some  industries,  of  course,  have  been  badly 
crippled  temporarily,  experiencing  a  few  months  of  severe  stagnation 
until  a  temi>orary  removal  of  the  glut  in  the  market  brought  them  up 
again ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  volume  of  business  of  the  country  during 
the  depressed  period  has  been  furly  satisfiACtoiy. 
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With  these  statements  indlcatiDg  the  extent  of  the  depreasion  and 
the  inflnence  it  has  had  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  it  is  well 
to  consider  as  fully  as*possible  the  causes  which  are  alleged  as  having 
.  produced  the'  depression. 

Alleged  Causes  of  the  Present  Depression.— In  searching, 
whether  in  Europe  or  America,  for  the  causes  of  the  industrial  disease 
which  has  affected  the  manufacturing  world  since  1882,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  fully  trade,  profession,  or  calling  influences  opinions  given. 
Bankers  and  merchants  are  likely  to  give  as  the  absolute  cause  of  de- 
pressions some  financial  or  commercial  reasons ;  clergymen  and  moral- 
ists largely  incline  to  assert  that  social  and  mora>  influences,  united 
with  providential  causes,  produce  the  industrial  difficulties  which  afflict 
nations ;  manufacturers  incline  to  give  industrial  conditions,  labor  leg- 
islation, labor  agitation,  the  demands  of  the  \jforkingmen,  over-produc- 
tion, and  various  features  of  the  industrial  system,  as  causes;  while 
the  workingraen  attribute  industrial  diseases  to  combinations  of  capi- 
tal, long  hours  of  labor,  low  wages,  machinery,  and  kindred  causes. 
The  politician  feels  that  changes  in  administration,  the  non-enactment 
of  laws  that  he  desires^  tariffs  or  the  absence  of  tariffis,  are  the  chief 
influencing  causes  of  industrial  disturbances.  The  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
one's  opinion  can  be  foreseen  by  knowing  his  calling  in  life,  vitiates 
to  a  large  extent  the  value  of  causes  alleged;  yet  when  all  classes  unite 
upon  a  few  prominent  reasons,  and  those  reasons  can  be  illustrated  by 
facts,  it  becomes  possible  to  consider  the  alleged  causes  of  industrial 
depressions  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence  and  with  conclusions  that 
have  sufficient  soundness  in  them  to  indicate  partial  remedial  agencies. 
The  agents  of  the  Bureau,  in  searching  for  information  as  to  the  origin, 
course,  and  progress  of  industrial  depressions,  gathered  the  suggestions 
of  those  men  most  experienced  in  the  chief  lines  of  business  of  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  this  investigation.  These  alleged  causes  are  classified 
and  shown  in  the  following  alphabetical  list : 


CAUSES  OF  DEPKSSSIONS  AS  GATHERED  BY  AGENTS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


Acts  that  startle  money-lenders,  causing 
them  to  withdraw  funds  and  re- 
faso  loans. 
Administration — 

change  of. 
Agricultural  prodnots — 

low  prices  for. 
Apprentice  system — 

abolition  of  the. 
Banks — 

failure  of. 

fear  of  adverse  legislation  relative  to. 

too  liberal  lending  by. 
Banking  system — 

erroneous, 
business — 

laok  of  oompiehendon  of  details  of. 


Capital — 

absorption  of,  by  corporations. 

aggressiveness  of. 

attitude  of,  versw  labor.     * 

concentration  of,  in  banking  and  dis- 
counting centres,  instead  of  geo- 
graphical ones. 

concentration  of  small  interests  in 
larger  ones. 

dead,  invested  in  railroads. 

fEirmlng  on  borrowed. 

presence  of  foreign. 

relation  between,  and  labor  lost. 

syndicates  and  pools  formed  by  cap- 
italists and  manufacturers  to  con- 
trol labor. 

timidity  o£ 
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Capital— Conclud  ed . 

too  mnch,  inyested  in  inanafaotaies. 

too  machy  invested  in  railroads. 
Caate — 

absence  of. 
Children — 

employment  ot 
Competition. 
Confidence — 

want  of. 
Congress — 

unfavorable  and  reckless  legislation 
in. 
Corners. 
Corporations — 

creation  of  large. 

monopoly  of. 

natural  resources  of  the  country  in  tbe 
hands  of. 
Credits — 

extended  commercial. 
Credit  system. 
Crops — 

small. 
Currency — . 

agitation  of  the  silver  question. 

coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 

contraction  of  the. 

decrease  of  gold. 

dishonest. 

distrust  of  the  silver  dollar. 

faulty  financial  system. 

inflation  of  tbe. 

not  increased  in  proportion  to  tbe 
uses. 

over-issue  of  paper  money. 

scarcity  of. 

uncertain  value  of  the  silver  dollar. 

uncertainty  of  tbe  future  monetary 
standard. 

■ 

unequal  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

want  of,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  coun- 
try when  due. 
Demand — 

decrease  of  home. 
Democratic  party  in  power. 
Depressions  are  mental  diseases. 
Economy —     * 

enforced,  of  the  laboring  people. 

increased  public  and  private. 

want  of,  by  the  working  people. 
Emigration — 

lack  of,  to  the  public  lands. 
Education — 

too  much^  and  indiscriminate. 


Elections — 

presidentiaL 
Enterprises—* 

investments  in  nnproductive. 
Goods — 

inattention  to  quality  manufactured. 

under- valuation  of,  at  custom  houses. 
Government — 

want  of  confidence  in. 

Idlenessr— 
enforced. 

Immigration — 

too  much,  of  the  poorer  class. 

Immorality. 

Importation  of  what  should  be  manufact- 
ured at  home. 

Industries — 

establishment  of,  before  required. 
Industrial  system — 

erroneous. 

Industrial  plants — 
enlargement  of. 

Interest — 

high  rates  of,  charged  the  producing 
classes.  .' 
Labor — 

attitude  of,  versus  capital* 
concentration  of,  in  cities, 
foreign  contract, 
inadequate    means  fur   distributing 

the  proceeds  of. 
prison, 
surplus  of. 

unequal  distribution  of  wages  among 
different  classes  of. 
Laud — 

cultivating  too  many  acres  of,  with 
too  little  labor. 
Laws — 
natural, 
labor. 

Living — 

extravagant, 
false  manner  of. 
variation  in  the  cost  of. 

Machinery— 
labor-saving. 

Margins — 
dealing  in. 

Markets — 

manipulation  of,  by  speculators, 

want  of  foreign. 

^ant  of,  for  home  products. 
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Mannfactores — 

efforts  of  mannfaotnrers  to  supply  the 
mordinate  fancy  and  demand  of 
the  pnblio  for  splendid  articles, 
increase  of. 

Monopoly — 
land. 

Over-production. 

Party  policy- 
Exaggerating  the  effects  ofl 

Paupers — 

importation  of. 
Political  campaigns — 

reaction  after. 
Political  distrust. 

Prices — 

inflation  of. 

reduction  of,  to  cost  of  production. 

Production — 
uneven. 

variation  in  the  cost  of. 
want  of  adjustment  between,  and  con- 
sumption. 

Prosperity — 

reaction  from. 

Railroads — 

decreased  building  of. 

overbuilding  of. 

too  much  capital  invested  in.  • 

Rents — 
higher. 

Republican  party — 
extravagance  oC 

Securities — 

selling  valueless. 

Speculation — 

engaging  in,  rather  than  productive 
induBtries. 


Steel- 
introduction  of  Bessemer. 
Strikes. 
Tariff- 
abuse  of  system  of,  among  importers. 

discussions  of  the. 

discussions  on  the,  in  Congress. 

excessive. 

fear  of  Congressional  action  relative 
to  the. 

high,  protective. 

legislation  on  the. 

low  rate  of. 

mode  of  collecting  duties  on  imported 
machinery. 

protective  policy  of  the. 

reduction  of  the. 

revisions  of  the. 

unequal  duties  of  the. 

unjust. 

want  of  proper  construction  of  the. 

want  of  proper  protection. 
Taxation — 

enormous. 

unequal. 
Tonnage  duties — 

manner  of  determining. 
Trading — 

the  overdoing  of. 
TraflBo—    , 

liquor. 
Under-consomption. 
Wages- 
reduction  of. 

variation  in  the  rates  ofl 
Wage  system — 

failure  of  the. 
War. 
Wealth- 
consolidation  of. 


The  foregoing  list,  under  analysis,  is  easily  classified  into  three  great 
divisions:  First,  leading  or  direct  causes,  such  as  over-production, cost 
of  production,  influence  of  machinery,  crippling  of  the  consumptive 
power,  etc. ;  second,  contributory  causes,  such  as  transportation,  distri- 
bution, exchanges,  commercial  systems,  etc. ;  and  third,  remote,  indirect, 
and  trivial  causes.  Such  classification  would  relate  to  the'influence  of 
alleged  causes  or  of  their  importance  relative  to  their  results.  A  sec- 
ond classification  might  be  made,  involving  simply  character  of  causes, 
as :  First,  providential,  involving  those  causes  which  come  from  natural 
phenomena — floods,  disasters,  earthquakes,  etc. ;  second,  social  and 
moral  causes,  such  as  speculative  ideas,  lack  of  integrity,  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  government,  etc.  5  third,  political,  such  as  political  changes, 
discussion  of  commercial  systems,  legislation,  etc. ;  fourth,  commercial 
uud  mercantile,  such  as  railroad  building,  improvements,  systems  of 
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taxation,  traffic,  etc. ;  fifth,  financial,  such  as  banking  systems,  credit, 
currency,  interest,  etc. ;  sixth,  industrial  and  mechanical,  involving  over- 
production, displacement  of  labor  by  machinery,  wages,  variation  in 
w^ges,  cost  of  production,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  long  list  of  causes 
given  above  will  readily-  shape  itself  in  any  one's  mind  in  accordance 
with  these  two  classifications.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  what  are  denominated  providential  causes  be  discussed,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  those  which  might  be  classed  under  remote,  indirect, 
and  trivial  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  any  time  or  space,  but  to  those 
which  are  leading  and  to  some  of  those  which  are  contributory,  and 
which  occupy  the  largest  place  in  men's  minds,  and  especially  to  those 
causes  regarding  the  influence  of  which  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect any  illustrating  facts,  not  only  time  but  space  should  be  given. 

Falling  Prices*— One  of  the  chief  positive  causes,  as  alleged, 
which  produce  dex)ressed  periods  is  a  fall  in  prices.  It  matters  not  what 
causes  the  fall.  It  may  arise  from  a  lack  of  demand  or  from  too  great  a 
supply,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  general  tendency  or  of  improved 
methods  of  production ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  first  influence  of  a 
fall  in  prices  is  an  apprehension  of  loss. 

Dr.  Eobert  Giffen  (a),  chief  statistician  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
in  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  influence  of  low  prices  upon  depressions, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  assign  any  other 
cause  for  the  gloom  of  the  last  few  years,  and  he  cites  that  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  existing  depression,  the  first  symptoms  of  which 
were  discernable  in  England  about  the  end  of  1882  or  the  beginning  of 
1883,  there  had  been  a  period  of  prosperity  and  rising  prices,  though  for 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  period  of  depression  which  had  lasted 
from  1873  to  1879  suddenly  came  to  an  end ;  there  was  a  general  boom 
in  the  produce  markets  and  a  recovery  of  tone  in  business,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  1882  prices  began  to 
fall,  production  and  foreign  trade  fell  off,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
in  Great  Britain  a  steady  outcry  from  the  market-place  about  depres- 
sion, which  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  political  circles,  and,  as 
Dr.  Giffen  says,  in  a  somewhat  ^'unintelligent  manner,  with  more  than 
usual  emphasis  laid  on  the  assumption,  so  common  at  such  times,  that 
depression  is  itself  an  uncommon  and  bewildering  phenomenon,  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent depression  is  the  worst  on  record  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  British  industrial  greatness."  Dr.  Giffen's  language  might  be  used 
as  American  entirely  and  not  be  out  of  place ;  but  in  quoting  so  emi- 
nent an  authority,  who  backs  up  his  statements  with  so  many  facts,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  facts  themselves,  so  far  as  the  cause  al- 
leged is  concerned.  Along  with  low  prices  there  must  be,  of  course,  re- 
duced wages,  low  interest,  and  small  profits.    Low  prices  work  to  the 
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great  advantage  of  those  living  on  invested  funds  at  permanent  rates 
of  interest,  because  one  dollar  in  a  depressed  period  to  such  parties  has 
a  porchasing  power  enhanced  to  the  degree  6f  the  low  prices.  It  is 
during  such  periods  that  fixed  capital  is  tempted  to  become  active. 
Surrendered  estates  are  bought  at  low  figures,  properties  are  secured 
at  bargains,  and  while  the  parties  securing  the  great  bargains  are  apt 
to  utter  the  loudest  complaints,  and  thereby  keep  up  the  apprehensive 
features  of  the  depression,  they  contribute  toward  the  restoration  of 
business  activity ;  so,  while  low  prices  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  and  one  of  the  leading  causes,  if  not  the  leading  cause,  of  indus- 
trial depressions,  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  sure  to  react  upon  itself 
and  bring  about  an  activity  through  example,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt 
in  various  directions. 

machinery  and  OTer-produetion. — Machinery — and  the 
word  is  used  in  its  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense — has  been 
most  potent  in  bringing  the  mechanically-producing  nations  of  the 
world  to  their  present  industrial  position,  which  position  constitutes 
an  epoch  in  their  industrial  development.  The  rapid  development 
and  adaptation  of  machinery  in  all  the  activities  belonging  to  produc- 
tion and  transportation  have  brought  what  is  commonly  called  over-pro- 
duction, so  that  machinery  and  over-production  are  two  causes  so  closely 
allied  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  discuss  the  one  without  taking  the  other 
into  consideration.  That  labor-saving  machinery,  so  called,  but  which 
more  properly  should  be  called  labor-making  or  labor-assisting  ma- 
chinery, displaces  labor  temporarily  cannot  successfully  be  denied.  All 
men  of  sound  minds  admit  the  permanent  good  effects  of  machinery ; 
but  the  permanent  good  effects  of  it  do  not  prevent  the  temporary  dis- 
placement of  labor,  which  displacement,  so  far  as  the  labor  displaced  is 
concerned,  assists  in  crippling  the  consuming  power  of  the  community. 
A  few  illustrations  relative  to  the  displacement  of  labor  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  if  of  no  value  in  themselves,  are  of  historic  value 
in  preserving  the  growth  of  industrial  systems  and  the  changes  which 
come  with  them,  and  are  therefore  given  in  this  chapter.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  to  gather  positive  information  illustrating  points  so 
thoroughly  apparent;  yet  the  Bureau  has  been  able,  and  from  original 
sources  largely,  to  bring  together  a  mass  of  facts  relating  to  the  tem- 
porary displacement  of  labor  and  to  conditions  of  industry  and  of 
society  which  would  exist  without  the  presence  of  power  machinery. 
These  illustrations  show  positively  the  influence  of  inventions  in  bring- 
ing about  industrial  depression. 

In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  new  machinery  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  manufacturers  of  such  implements,  displaced  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
the  muscular  labor  formerly  employed ;  as,  for  instance,  hammers  and 
dies  have  done  awa^  with  the  most  particular  lQ>bor  on  a  plow.    The 
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pt6pnebotB  of  an  extensive  establisb^ment  in  one  of  the  Western  States 
has  furnished  the  Bureau  with  the  following  table: 

DISPLACBHBNT  OF  HUSCTTLAR  LABOR  BY  MACHIKERY  IN  THE  MAKUFACTXTRB 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMFLBMENTS. 
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By  this  table  it  is  shown  that  in  the  establishment  cited  600  employes 
are  doing  the  work  which  under  former  conditions  would  have  required 
2,145  employes,  a  displacement  of  1,545. 

In  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  where  I  man,  by  manual  labor, 
was  formerly  able  to  "turn"  and  "fit"  1  stock  for  a  musket  in  1 
day  of  10  hours,  3  men  now,  by  a  division  of  labor  and  the  use  of 
power  machinery,  will  turn  out  and  fit  from  125  to  150  stocks  in  10 
hours.  By  this  it  is  seen  that  1  man  individually  turns  out  and  fits' 
the  equivalent  of  42  to  50  stocks  in  10  hours  as  against  1  stock  in  the 
same  length  of  time  by  manual  labor,  a  displacement  of  44  to  49  men  in 
this  one  operation. 

In  brick-making  improved  devices  displace  10  per  cent,  of  the  labor, 
while  in  manufacturing  firebrick  40  per  cent,  has  been  displaced,  and 
yet  in  some  concerns,  in  manufacturing  various  kinds  of  bricks,  no  dis- 
placement has  occurred. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  offers  some  very  wonderful  facts 
in  this  connection.  In  one  lar^e  and  long-established  manufactory  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  states  the  proprietors  testify  that  it  would  require 
500  persons  working  by  hand  x>rocesses  to  make  as  many  women's  boots 
and  shoes  as  100  persons  now  make  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  a  dis- 
placemen  t  of  80  per  ceii t.  In  another  class  of  the  same  industry  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  has 
been  reduced  one-half.  In  another  locality,  and  on  another  quality  of 
boots,  being  entirely  for  women's  wear,  where  formerly  a  first-class  work- 
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man  could  turn  out  6  pairs  in  one  week,  he  will  now  turn  out  18  pairs. 
A  well-known  firra,  engaged  in  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes  in  the 
West  states  that  in  the  grade  of  goods  manufactured  by  it,  it  would 
take  120  persons  working  by  hand  to  produce  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  its  factory  by  60  employes,  and  the  hand- work  would  not  compare 
in  workmanship  and  appearance,  as  expressed  by  the  concern,  by  50  per 
cent.  Goodyear's  sewing  machine  for  turned  shoes,  with  1  man,  will 
sew  250  pairs  in  1  day.  It  would  require  8  men  working  by  hand  to  sew 
the  same  number.  By  the  use  of  King's  heel-shaver  or  trimmer  1  man 
will  trim  300  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  where  it  formerly  took  3  men  to  do  the 
same.  One  man,  with  the  McKay  machine,  can  handle  300  pairs  of  shoes 
per  day,  while,  without  the  machine,  he  could  handle  but  5  pairs  in  the 
same  time.  In  nailing  on  heels,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  1  man  and  a 
boy  can  heel  300  pairs  of  shoes  per  day.  It  would  require  6  men  to  do 
this  by  hand.  In  finishing  the  bottoms  of  shoes,  1  man  with  a  sand- 
paperihg  machine  can  handle  300  pairs,  while  it  would  require  4  men  to 
do  the  same  by  hand.  A  large  Philadelphia  firm,  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  boys'  and  children's  shoes,  states — and  the  foreman  of  the 
establishment  corroborates  the  evidence — that  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery  within  the  past  thirty  years  has  displaced  about  six  times  the 
amount  of  hand  labor  required,  and  that  (he  cost  of  the  product  has 
been  reduced  one-half.  On  another  grade  of  goods,  manufactured  in 
Maine,  the  facts  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  show  that  1 
man  can  now  do  the  work  which  twenty  years  ago  required  10  men. 

The  broom  industry  has  felt  the  influence  of  machinery,  the  broom 
sewing  machine  facilitating  the  work  to  such  extent  that  each  machine 
displaces  3  men.  One  large  broom-manufacturing  concern,  in  1879,  em- 
ployed 17  skilled  men  to  manufacture  500  dozen  brooms  per  week.  In 
1885,  with  9  men  and  the  use  of  machinery,  the  firm  turned  out  1,200 
dozen  brooms  weekly.  Thus,  while  the  force  is  reduced  in  this  one  es- 
tablishment nearly  one-half,  the  quantity  of  brooms  sewed  is  much  more 
than  doubled. 

In  the  construction  of  carriages  and  wagons,  a  foreman  of  fifty  years' 
experience  testifies  that  the  length  of  time  It  took  a  given  number  of 
skilled  workmen,  working  entirely  by  hand,  to  produce  a  carriage  of  a 
certain  style  and  quality  was  equal  to  35  days  of  one  man's  labor,  while 
now  1  man  produoes  substantially  the  same  style  of  carriage  in  12  days. 

In  the  manufiBMSture  of  carpets,  some^of  the  leading  manufacturers  in 
the  country,  and  men  of  the  largest  experience,  consider  that  the  im- 
provement in  machinery  in  the  past  thirty  years,  taking  weaving,  spin- 
ning, and  all  the  processes  together,  have  displaced  from  ten  to  twenty, 
times  the  number  of  persons  now  necessary.  In  spinning  alone  it  would 
take  by  the  old  methods  from  seventy -five  to  one  hundred  times  tiie 
number  of  o|>eratives  now  employed  to  turn  out  the  same  amount  of 
work,  while  in  weaving  there  would  be  required  at  least  ten  times  the 
present  number.    A  carpet-measuriug  machine  has  be.en  invented  which 
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brnsbeB  and  measures  the  product  at  the  same  time.    By  the  use  of  this 
device  1  operator  will  accomplish  what  formerly  required  15  men. 

In  the  mano&cture  of  clothing,  where  all  cattiug  was  formerly  done 
by  bandy  much  of  it  is  now  done  by  the  use  of  dies.  In  cutting  out 
hats  and  caps,  a  man  working  iuiproveil  cutters  is  able  to  cut  out  a 
great  many  thicknesses  at  once,  and  he  does  six  times  the  amount  of 
work  with  such  a  machine  as  could  formerly  be  done  by  1  man  in  the 
old  way.  The  same  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  cutting  out  garments. 
On  the  whole,  in  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  of  a  me- 
dium grade,  1  man  does  the  work  now  of  3  formerly,  and  the  product 
is  far  superior  to  that  produced  in  the  olden  times.  In  the  manutacture 
of  some  kinds  of  hats,  especially  soft  and  stiff  hats,  experienced  men 
consider  that  there  has  been  a  displacement  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1. 

The  cotton  goods  industry  offers,  perhaps,  as  striking  an  illustration 
as  any  of  the  apparent  displacement  of  labor,  a  Delaware  house  consid- 
ering that  the  displacement  has  been  17  per  cent,  oatside  of  motive 
power.  By  a  hand-loom  a  weaver  used  to  weave  from  60  to  80  pickn 
per  minute  in  weaving  a  cloth  of  good  quality,  with  20  threads  of  twist 
to  each  one-quarter  squai»  inch.  A  power-loom  now  weaves  180  picks 
per  minute  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth.  Even  in  power  machinery,  a 
weaver  formerly  tended  but  1  loom.  !N^ow  1  weaver  minds  all  the 
way  from  2  to  10  looms,  according  to  the  grade  of  goods.  In  a  large 
establishment  in  New  Hampshire,  improved  machinery,  even  within  ten 
years,  has  reduced  muscular  labor  50  per  cent,  in  the  production  of  the 
same  quality  of  goods.  In  another  line  of  goods  manuiactured  in  the 
same  state  machinery  has  displaced  labor  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
the  number  of  operatives  formerly  required.  In  the  days  of  the  single- 
spindle  hand-wheel,  1  spinner,  working  56  hours,  could  spin  5  hanks  of 
number  32  twist.  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  with  1  pair  of  self- 
acting  mules,  having  2,124  spindles,  1  spinner,  having  the  assistance  of 
2  boys,  will  produce  55,098  hanks  of  number  32  twist  in  the  same  time, 
when  the  mules  are  running  at  the  moderate  rate  of  3  stretches  in  45^ 
seconds.  It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  there  has  been  a  displace- 
ment, taking  all  processes  of  cotton  manufacture  into  consideration,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  The  average  number  of  spindles  per  operative 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  iti  1831  was  25.2.  It  is  now  about  72, 
an  increase  of  185  per  cent.  Along  with  this  increase  of  the  number  of 
spindles  per  operative  there  has  been  an  increase  of  product  per  oper- 
ative  of  145  per  cent.,  so  far  as  spinning  is  concerned.  In  the  oldeu 
time  in  this  country  a  fair  adult  hand-loom  weaver  wove  from  42  to 
48  yards  of  common  shirting  per  week.  A  weaver,  tending  6  power 
looms  in  a  cotton  factory  of  to-day,  would  produce  1,500  yards  a  week. 

In  the  manufacture  of  flour  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  manual  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  same  prod- 
uct. 
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In  the  ttianafacture  of  farnitare  from  one-half  to  three-tbarths  only  of 
the  old  namber  of  ])ersons  Ib  now  required* 

In  the  glass  industry  no  particalarimprovements  have  been  made  by 
which  labor  has  been  displaced  to  any  material  extent.  What  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  increase  the  product  in  some  features 
slightly,  and  have  improved  the  quality.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass 
jars  and  some  kinds  of  bottles  the  introduction  of  machinery  has,  how 
ever,  caused  a  displacement  iii  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  and  in  polish- 
ing plate  glass  there  has  been  a  large  displacement,  and  also  in  the 
grinding  department  of  plate  glass  manufacture. 

In  leather-making,  in  some  grades  of  morocco,  there  has  been  an  ap- 
parent displacement  of  perhaps  5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
patent  leather  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  the  lumber  business,  12  co-laborers  with  a  Bucker  machine,  will 
dress  12,000  staves.  The  same  number  of  men,  by  hand  processes, 
would  dress  but  2,500.  In  many  departments  of  lumber  manufacturing 
there  has  been  much  displacement  of  labor. 

A  saving  of  about  25  per  cent,  is  made  in  the  manufkcture  of  ma- 
chines and  machinery  over  the  hand  methods.  By  the  introduction  of 
screw-cutting  and  boring  machines  in  brass-finishing  shops,  a  given 
number  of  hands  will  secure  40  per  cent,  greater  production.  A  pneu- 
matic moulding  machine  has  reduced  the  number  of  employes  for  a  given 
quantity  of  product. 

In  the  production  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  long-established  firms 
testify  that  machinery  has  decreased  manual  labor  33^  per  cent.  A 
great  saving  has  been  made  io  the  production  of  pig-iron  during  the  last 
half  century,  Pittsburgh  producers  placing  the  saving  at  20  per  cent, 
over  the  simple  country  furnace.  By  the  use  of  improvements  and  in- 
ventions during  th&  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  hammers  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  employes  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  10  to  1.  A  first-class  journeyman  can  make  from 
600  to  1,000  two-pound  tin  cans.per  day  by  hand  process.  By  the  use  of 
machinery  he  can  make  from  2,000  to  2,500  per  day.  In  making  lard 
pails,  a  machine  is  in  use  by  which  1  man,  with  1  boy  as  tender,  can 
produce  as  much  as  was  formerly  produced  by  10  skilled  men.  In 
1876,  certain  kinds  of  tinware  were  made  by  the  old  processes  by  the 
gross,  a  skilled  workman  making  a  gross  in  about  one  and  a  half  days. 
By  the  use  of  improved  machinery  the  workman  can  now  turn  out  five 
times  as  much  product  in  the  same  time.  In  the  manufacture  of  bread- 
boxes,  what  was  done  in  1876  by  13  men  and  women  working  together, 
is  now  accomplished  by  3  men. 

One  boy,  running  a  planing-machine  in  turning  wood-work  for  mu- 
sical instruments  and  materials,  does  the  work  of  25  men.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  sounding-boards,  15  men  can  turn  out  5,000  boards  per 
month,  or  278  per  day,  where  a  good  man  formerly  could  make  but  4 
in  a  day  by  the  old  method. 
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A  miuing  company  in  Missouri  have  100  miners,  getting  out  200  tons 
of  coal  per  day.  They,  have  2  machines,  which,  with  14  men,  mine  40 
tons  per  day.  If  100  men  without  machines  get  out  200  tons  per  day, 
1  man  will  get  ^ut  2  tons  per  day,  or  52  tons  per  month,  if  14  men 
with  2  machines  get  out  40  tons  per  day,  1  man  with  machine  will  get 
out  2^  tons  per  day,  or  74?  tons  per  month.  Therefore,  1  man  with  a  ma- 
chine gets  out  22f  tons  per  month  more  than  the  man  wichout  a  machine. 
This,  worked  out  fully,  shows  tliat  the  machine  displaces  6  men,  on  the 
basis  of  the  employment  of  100  miners  without  machines  and  14  miners 
with  machines,  in  a  phosphate  mine  in  South  Carolina  10  men  accom- 
plish with  machinery  what  100  men  handle  without  in  the  same  time. 
In  the  Hocking  Valley  mining  coal  by  machines  is  experimental  at 
present.  In  one  place,  however,  mining  machines,  employing  about 
100  men,  produce  in  a  month's  work  about  the  same  amount  of  coal  that 
500  men  will  produce  by  hand,  working  the  same  number  of  days. 

The  oil  industry  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  affected  a  good  deal  by  in- 
ventions. In  'the  early  days  of  petroleum  every  barrel  of  the  liquid  had 
to  be  hauled  from  the  weUs  to  the  railroads,  sometimes  a  distance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  railroads  then  carried  it  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country  or  to  the  seaboard  to  be  refined  and  shipped  abroad,  the 
cost  of  all  this  transportation  being  from  $1  to  $3  per  baixel.  AH  this 
work  is  now  done  by  the  National  Transit  Company,  controlled  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  When  a  well  is  completed,  the  pipe  line's  agent 
connects  the'well  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  main  line's  tanks.  The  pro- 
ducer or  the  owner  of  the  well  pays  nothing  for  having  his  oil  transported 
through  the  pipe  lines,  but  pays  50  cents  per  day  storage  for  every  1,000 
barrels  he  has  in  the  tanks  of  the  company,  and  the  consumer  or  refiner 
pays  20  cents  per  barrel  upon  the  receipt  of  the  oil  for  transportation, 
so  far  as  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  are  concerned,  while  the  receiver  for 
New  York  and  distant  places  pays  something  moVe.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ducing territory  is  quite  remote,  and  10  barrels  per  day  would  be  a  very 
liberal  average  to  allow  for  a  team  of  horses  to  transport  to  the  rail- 
roads. On  this  basis  the  pipe  lines  displace  5,700  teams  of  horses  and 
double  that  number  of  men  in  handling  the  oil,  the  production  of  the 
country  being  placed  at  57,000  barrels  per  day.    . 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  displacement  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  but  a  machine  now  used  for  drying  and  cutting, 
run  by  4  men  and  6  girls,  will  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  100  per- 
sons, and  do  it  very  much  better.  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
leading  houses,  while  another  states  that  the  apparent  displacement  by 
machinery  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  6  men  can  now  produce  as 
much  per  day  on  a  given  sample  as  100  men  could  produce  in  1800  of 
an  approximate  grade.  A  well-known  firm  in  New  Hampshire  states 
that  by  the  aid  of  machinery  it  produces  three  times  the  quantity, 
with  the  same  number  of  employes,  that  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  In 
the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  the  best  evidence  puts  the  displacement 
in  the  proportion  of  100  to  1. 
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In  pottery,  in  South  Carolina,  the  product  is  ten  times  greater  by  ma- 
chine processes  than  by  muscular  labor ;  while  in  the  better  grades  of 
pottery,  as  produced  in  Few  Jersey,  there  has  "been  little  or  no  dis- 
placement. 

In  the  manufacture  of  railroad  supplies  there  has  W^en  a  displace- 
ment of  50  per  cent,  of  the  labor  formerly  required,  while  in  some  feat- 
ures of  the  manufacture  of  cars  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  three 
times  the  labor  now  employed.  This  is  the  testimony  of  several  well- 
known  firms. 

There  ha«  been  a  displacement  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  saws,  experienced  men  consider  that  there  has 
been  a  displacement  of  3  men  out  of  5.  Ten  years  ago  grinding  was 
done  by  hand.    Now  it  is  done  by  machinery. 

In  silk  manufacture,  40  per  cent,  represents  the  displacement,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  in  the  general  manufacture,  while  in  weaving 
there  has  been  a  displacement  of  95  per  cent.,  and  in  winding  of  90  per 
cent. 

A  large  soap-manufacturing  concern  very  carefully  estimates  the  dis- 
placement of  labor  in  its  works  at  50  per  cent. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  now  requires  in  Illinois  but  one-eighth  the 
former  force  of  laborers  to  produce  a  given  quantity.  There  has  been 
a  great  displacement  of  l^bor  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  but  the  ex- 
act ratio  of  displacement  has  not  been  ascertained. 

In  making  trunks  there  has  been  a  displacement  of,  perhaps,  5  per 
cent. 

9 

In  building  vessels  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  labor  dis- 
placement is  given  as  4  or  5  to  1 — that  is,  four  or  five  times  the  amount 
of  labor  can  be  performed  to-day  by  the  use  of  machinery  in  a  given  time 
that  could  be  done  under  old  hand  methods. 

In  making  wine  in  California  a  crushing  machine  has  been  intro- 
duced with  which  1  man  can  crush  and  stem  80  tons  of  grapes  in  a  day, 
this  representing  an  amount  of  work  formerly  requiring  8  men.  It  would 
require  4  hand-crushers,  with  2  men  at  each,  to  accomplish  this  amount 
of  work. 

*In  wooden  goods,  1  man  with  a  machine  does  the  work  formerly  done 
by  3  men  on  hand  lathes. 

In  wooUen  goods,  in  the  carding  department  modern  machinery  has 
reduced  muscular  labor  33  per  cent. ;  in  the  spinning  department,  50 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  weaving  department,  25  per  cent.  This  is  during 
the  past  few  years  only,  while  generally  improved  machinery  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  departments  together  has  displaced  20  times  the  hand 
labor  formerly  employed,  and  in  other  departments  from  5  to  10  times. 
In  some  kinds  of  spinning  100  to  1  represents  the  displacement,  nearly  all 
concerns  agreeing  that  the  displacement  during  the  last  ten  to  twenty 
years  has  been  25  per  cent.    An  establishment  in  Indiana  has  worked 
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out  the  displacement  of  muscalar  labor  by  machinery  very  caref ally  and 
in  the  following  ratio :  In  weaving  woollens,  1  machine  equals  G  per- 
sons 'y  in  spinning,  1  machine  equals  20  persons;  in  twisting,  1  machine 
equals  15  persons;  in  picking,  1  machine  equals  40  persons,  and  in  card- 
ing, 1  set  of  pateBt  carders  will  turn  out  more  in  1  day  than  the  old 
carders  would  in  1  week.  Other  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  same  kind  of  goods  give  the  same  figures. 

Very  many  other  features  of  manufacturing  might  be  cited  were  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  this  topic.  In  box  making,  in  all 
the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  books  and  newspapers,  in  jewellery, 
and  in  fact  in  nearly  every  department  of  production,  statements  as 
positive  and  emphatic  as  those  made  for  the  industries  examined  might 
be  secured.  There  are  one  or  two  general  illustrations,  however,  of  the 
most  striking  nature,  which  may  be  considered  the  epitome  of  the  influ- 
ence of  steam  and  of  power  machinery. 

The  mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States  are  carried  on  by 
steam  and  water  power  rei>resenting,  in  nmnd  numbers,  3,500,000  horse- 
power,(a)  each  horsepower  equaling  the  muscular  labor  of  6  men ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  men  were  employed  to  furnish  the  power  to  carry  on  the  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  it  would  require  21,000,000  men,  and  21,000,000  men 
represent  a  population,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  census  of  1880,  of 
105,000,000.  The  industries  are  now  carried  on  by  4,000,000  persons,  in 
round  numbers,  representing  a  population  of  20,000,000  only.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  28,600  locomotives,  b  To  do  the  work  of  these  locomo- 
tives upon  the  existing  common  roads  of  the  country  and  the  equivalent 
of  that  which  has  been  done  upon  the  railroads  the  i)ast  year  would  re- 
quire, in  round  numbers,  54,000,000  horses  and  1^^500,000  men.  The 
work  is  now  done,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  by  250,000,  representing 
a  population  of  1,250,000,  while  the  population  required  for  the  number  of 
men  necessary  to  do  the  work  with  horses  would  be  67,500,000.  To  do  the 
work,  then,  now  accomplished  by  power  and  power  machinery  in  our  me- 
chanical industries  and  upon  our  railroads  would  require  men  represent- 
ing a  population  of  172,500,000,  in  addition  to  the  present  population  of 
the  country  of  55,000,000,  or  a  total  ][)opulation,  with  hand  processes  and 
with  horse- power,  of  227,500,000,  which  population  would  be  obliged  to 
subsist  on  present  means.  In  an  economic  view  the  cost  to  tbe  country 
would  be  enormous.  The  present  cost  of  operating  the  railroads  of  the 
country  with  steam-power  is,  in  round  numbers,  $502,600,000  per  annum; 
but  to  carry  on  the  same  amount  of  work  with  men  and  horses  would  cost 

a  United  States  Censas,  1880. 

b  These  calculations  as  to  the  hoise  and  man  power  necessary  to  perform  the  work 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  based  upon  a  very  careful  estimate  £rom  trust- 
worthy data  made  by  Hun.  Edward  Appleton,  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  late  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  Mr.  Appleton's  calculations 
have  been  substantially  corroborated  by  others  through  independent  estimates.  His 
basis  has  simply  been  projected  to  cover  the  United  States. 
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the  country  $11,308,500,000.  Tbese  illustrations,  of  course,  show  the  ex- 
treme straits  to  which  a  country  would  be  brought  if  it  undertook  to  per- 
form its  work  in  the  oM  way.  The  figures  are  only  interesting  because  a 
condition  represented  by  them  is  utterly  impossible.  They  are  to  a  certain 
extent  valuable  to  show  the  enormous  benefits  gained  by  the  people  at 
large  through  the  application  of  improved  motive  power.  They  illustrate, 
too,  the  extreme  view  of  the  displacement  of  labor,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  has  been  ppsitive,  and,  it  may  well  be  said,  to  some  extent  per- 
manent. Certainly,  to  the  men  individually  involved,  the  displacement 
has  been  severe  indeed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  all  the  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  power  machinery  have  been  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  wherever  the  introduction  has  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in 
those  countries  where,  machinery  has  been  developed  to  the  highest 
the  gi^eatest  number  of  work  people  are  engaged,  and  that  in  those 
countries  where  machinery  has  been  developed  to  little  or  no  purpose 
poverty-  reigns,  ignorance  is  the  prevailing  condition,  and  civilization 
consequently  far  in  the  rear.  These  statements  are  simply  facts  which 
common  observation  teaches.  They  could  be  easily  illustrated  by  sta- 
tistics. 

The  people  at  large,  and  especially  those  who  work  for  wages,  have 
experienced  three  great  elements  of  progress  along  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  factory  system.  In  wages  and  in  product  the  [msi- 
tion  is  well  illustrated  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  ratio  of  cost  per 
pound  for  labor  of  common  cotton  cloth  for  the  years  1828  and  1880  was 
as  6.77  to  3.31,  wages  for  the  same  dates  being  as  2.62  to  4.84;  the  av- 
erage consumption  of  cotton,  which  indicates  the  standard  of  lite  as 
well  as  any  one  item,  wiis  per  capita  of  total  population  for  the  year 
1831,  5.90  pounds,  while  in  1880  the  consumption  rose  to  13.01  pounds, 
this  being  exclusive  of  exports.  In  Great  Britain  in  1883  the  consump- 
tion, exclusive  of  exports,  was  6.62  pounds  per  capita,  and  in  1880,  7.75 
pounds.  Working  time  has  been  decreased  on  an  average  12  per  cent., 
while  luxuries  have  become  nece^8aries,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  people  of  small  means.  All  these  points 
are  too  familiar  to  require  restatement.  They  are  simply  used  as  illus- 
tnitive ;  and  yet,  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  has  the  wage- worker 
received  his  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  derived  fi'om  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  the  answer  must  be  no.  In  the  struggle  for  indus- 
trial supremacy  in  the  great  countries  devoted  to  mechanical  produc- 
tion it  probably  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  share  equitably  in  such 
benefits.  That  he  has  shared  greatly  as  a  consumer  is  true.  Much  of  . 
the  saving  in  production  through  the  apparent  and  temporary  displace- 
ment of  labor  has  been  applied  in  raising  the  quality  and  perfecting 
the  style  of  the  products.  His  greatest  benefit  has  come  through  his 
being  a  consumer.  In  very  many  instances  the  adult  male  has  been 
obliged  to  work  at  a  reduced  wage,  because,  under  improved  mapbineiy; 
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womeu  and  children  could  perform  his  work,  but  the  net  earnings  of 
his  family  stand  at  a  higher  figure  than  of  old.  It  is  also  true  that 
while  labor  has  been  displaced  apparently  in  many  directions  and  in 
many  industries,  machinery  has  brought  new  occupations,  especially  to 
women.  In  the  introduction  of  the  telephone,  errand  boys  to  some  ex- 
tent were  displaced  from  their  regular  work,  but  the  vast  army  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  telephone  system  is  much  larger  than  any  possible 
displacement.  This  is  true  in  so  many  directions  that  this  one  illustra- 
tion sufSces.  The  apparent  evils  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  labor  have  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  course,  been  offset  by  advantages  gained ;  but  it  must  stand 
as  a  positive  statement,  which  cannot  successfully  be  controverted,  that 
this  wonderful  introduction  and  extension  of  power  machinery  is  one 
of  the  prime  causes,  if  not  the  prime  cause,  of  the  novel  industrial  con- 
dition in  which  the  manufacturing  nations  find  themselves. 

The  direct  results,  so  far  as  the  present  period  is  concerned,  of  this  won- 
derful and  rapid  extension  of  power  machinery  are,  for  the  countries  in- 
volved, over-production,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  bad  or  injudicious  produc- 
tion; that  is,  that  condition  of  production  of  things  the  value  of  which 
depends  upon  immediate  consumption,  or  consumption  by  that  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  world  already  requiring  the  goods  produced. 
If  England,  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  unitedly 
produce  more  cotton  goods  than  can  be  sold  to  their  regular  customers 
or  in  the  world  among  people  that  use  cotton  goods,  over-production 
exists,  and  it  does  not  matter  that  the  millions  of  human  beings  who 
do  not  consume  and  who  do  not  desire  cotton  goods  are  onsnpplied.  So 
&r  as  the  factories  and  the  operatives  of  the  countries  concerned  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  there  does  exist  a  positive  and  emphatic 
over-production,  and  this  over-production  could  not  exist  without  the 
introduction  of  power  machinery  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  consuming 
power  of  the  nations  involved  and  of  those  depending  upon  them  de- 
mand ;  in  other  words,  the  over-production  of  power  machinery  logic- 
ally results  in  the  over-production  of  goods  made  with  the  aid  of  such 
machinery,  and  this  represents  the  condition  of  those  countries  depend- 
ing largely  upon  mechanical  industries  for  their  prosperity.  Crippled 
consuming  power,  ordinarily  known  as  uuder-consumption,  may  result 
from  over-production,  producing  lower  prices,  or  from  other  causes  not 
connected  with  production  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Some  of  these  feat- 
ures are  considered  separately. 

An  influential  cause  in  producing  the  condition  of  things  recited  as 
to  the  abnormal  increase  of  machinery  and  the  development  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  has  been  the  facility  with  which  stock  companies  could 
be  organized.  In  fact,  the  modem  system  of  carrying  on  great  works 
by  stock  companies  has  done  much  toward  producing  in  all  countries 
fhe  bad  industrial  conditiop^  ^^der  which  the  present  generation  is  la- 
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boring.  Formerly  iudividual  capital  and  individual  enterprise  consti 
tuted  the  moving  power  back  of  industrial  development,  and  only  men 
of  considerable  means,  or  two  or  three  such  men  under  copartnership 
arrangement,  could  undertake  any  very  great  enterprise,  such  as  the 
building  of  great  factories,  the  opening  of  mines,  and  undertakings  in 
other  directions;  but  now,  under  the  modem  system,  when  old  partner- 
ship houses  and  family  proprietors  are  adopting  the  joint  stock  company 
basis  for  action,  and  many  men  of  small  means  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  a  great  company,  the  inducement  to  push  undertakings 
becomes  speculative  to  a  large  extent.  The  d^ositors  in  savings  banks, 
where  such  institutions  exist,  become  indirectly  associated  with  the  very 
concerns  they  often  eondemn,  and  depend  for  their  dividends  on  their 
deposits  upon  the  welfare  of  suph  corporations.  Legislatures  have  in 
very  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  of  the  Union  greatly  facilitated  the 
organization  of  such  companies  through  the  provisions  of  general  laws, 
while  some  have  been  reckless  enough  to  allow  such  organizations  to  be 
created  without  regard  to  the  actual  capital  invested  or  property  owned. 
The  result  has  been  an  abnormal  organization  of  capital  and  of  interests 
aimed  at  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  Material, 
labor,  capital  have  been  over-consumed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  over- 
production stands  for  over- consumption. 

The  Tariation  in  the  Costof  Production.— The  question 
of  the  cost  of  production,  especially  so  far  as  the  labor  cost  relative  to 
other  elements  of  production  is  concerned,  necessarily  enters  into  the 
considernti)!!  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  industrial  depressions,  not 
that  such  depressions  are  caused  by  differences  which  may  exist  in  the 
cost  of  producing  a  given  article  in  different  localities  to  any  material 
extent ;  still  it  is  often  alleged  that  such  differences  are  influential  in  pro- 
ducing a  disturbance  in  the  prices  of  things,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  dis- 
turbance constitutes  a  remote  cause  of  depressions.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  an  investigator  into  economic  conditions  sets  for  himself  is 
to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  different  elements  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing articles  of  consumption  where  more  than  one  class  of  raw  material 
enters  into  the  production.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  are  more  than 
those  which  (tome  from  disinclination  on  the  part  of  producers  to  state 
definitely  all  the  cost  elements  involved;  obstacles  arc  met  with  even 
when  the  freest  disposition  exists  to  give  such  information.  The  manu- 
facture of  a  given  unit  may  require  certain  expenses  through  the  remote- 
ness of  operations  from  the  source  of  supplies,  from  condition  of  living, 
from  cost  of  plant,  from  variation  in  the  processes  of  manipulation,  and 
from  other  conditions.  It  isf  true  that  if  the  actual  facts  relating  to 
such  cot;l  of  production  could  be  ascortiined  beyond  dispute  in  various 
localitioH,  a  \s\de  variation  would  be  shown  ;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the 
cndeavoi  of  all  engaged  in  the  production  of  a  given  unit  to  reduce  the 
elements  of  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  secures  an  approximate 
uniformity  in  the  cost  of  making  such  unit  where  conditions  are  fairly 
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the  samo.  So  it  was  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  great  this  varia- 
tion is  in  cotnmanities  having  like  conditions  or  substantially  like  con- 
ditions, and  in  communities  remote  from  each  other  wilh  dissimilar  con- 
ditions, that  the  facts  given  in  the  following  table  were  gathered.  This 
table  must  be  considered  to  a  large  extent  tentative,  because  in  some 
measure  incomplete ;  yet  it  shows  clearly  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  n  uniform  disposition  on  the  part  of  producers  could  be  met  with.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  in  the  first  work  of  the  Bureau  that  manufact- 
urers everywhere  would  freely  give  information  in  the  publication  of 
which  there  might  be  caused  an  apprehension  of  injury  to  be  received ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  establishments  have  not  hesitated  to  fur- 
nish the  required  information,  and  when  it  is  known  that  no  harm  results 
to  any  industry  through  the  publication  of  such  information,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  work  of  the  Bureau  no  obstacle  will  be  placed 
in  its  way  by  those  most  interested  in  giving  full  information  fi'eely 
and  accurately. 

The  first  table  presented  gives  the  labor  cost,  the  material  cost,  the 
administrative  cost,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  production  of  the  arti- 
cles described.  There  are  two  columns  comprehending  administrative 
cost,  entitled  "Administrative^  and  ''  Other."  These  two  columns  were 
made  necessary  from  the  fact  that  some  establishments  gave  adminis- 
trative cost  by  itself,  meaning  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the 
"  Other"  comprehending  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  etc.  In 
such  cases  the  two  elements  are  separated;  but  in  many  cases,  while 
proprietors  were  willing  to  give  the  labor  and  material  cost,  they  pre- 
ferred, through  some  motives  of  their  own,  to  give  administrative  cost 
and  the  other  elements  together.  Should  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the 
wages  paid  or  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  occupation  in  an 
establishment  this  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  ''Occupations, 
with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries,"  Appendix  A,  page 
295.  With  reference  to  this  table  and  the  one  showing  cost  of  produc- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  759  establishments  are  represented  in  the  two. 
Of  this  number,  189  reported  wages  only,  177  cost  of  production  only, 
and  393  both  wages  and  cost  of  production.  Thns,  wages  were  report- 
ed for  582  establishments,  covering  149,182  employes,  an  average  of 
256  employes  to  each  establishment.  The  summarizing  of  this  long, 
detail  table  of  wages  is  exhibited  in  the  five  tables,  pages  143  to  226. 
The  table  on  cost  of  production  is  so  full  in  itself,  so  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  that  no  analysis  of  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  each  industry 
being  grouped  by  itself,  and  all  the  states  or  countries  from  which  in- 
formation was  obtained  relative  to  the  cost  of  production  being  brought 
together:  as,  for  instance,  under  "Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,"  all  the 
establishments,  wherever  situated,  manufacturing  such  goods  are  placed 
under  that  title.  This  enables  one  to  examine  the  relative  cost  of  pro 
duction  in  different  localities  with  ease,  and  any  text  analysis  would 
simply  be  a  restatement  of  the  facts  given  compactly  in  the  table  itself. 
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Note.— The  eetablishioeDt  nambera  oorreeipood  to  those  in  tl^e  table  ou  paj^e  295,  Appendix  A«  show- 
ing number  of  employ  to  and  wafi^es,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

AGBICULTUBAL  IMPLBMBNTS. 


Estab 

lish- 

ment 

Ko. 


0688 
18 
14 
15 
16 
14 
15 
11 

10 

10 

11 

15 

10 

16 

13 

6 

17 

ff584 

0684 

18 

17 

o684 

0584 

ao 

7 
8 


State. 


Ohio 

— do 

— do 

....do 

— do 

.  ...do 

. ..  .do 

do 

— do 

...  do 

..  do 

— do  k...... . 

— do 

. .  do 

— do 

Kentucky  ... 

Ohio., 

do 

...  do 

. . .  do 

do 

— do 

— do  . ....... 

PennsylTania 

Maine 

New  York... 


Beacription  of  onit 


One  10-hone  newer  thrasher  with  wacon  and  stacker 

Opemedinm  thrasher  with  wagon  and  stacker 

(me  flrst^lass  baud-dump  hay-nke 

One  flrst-dass  hand-dump  bay-rake 

One  flrst-olass  self -dump  nay-rake 

One  flrst-claas  self-dump  bay-rake 

One  flrst-dass  self-dump  bay-rake -w 

One  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine  with  self-raking  attach 
ment 

One  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine 

One  mowing  machine 

On«  mowing  machine 

One  lawn  mower , 

One  harvesting  and  binding  machine 

One  flrst-dass  nay-tedder 

One  lO-horse-power  traction  farm  engine 

One  light  plough   

One  cnillea-iron  plough,  weighing  1 05  pounds 

One  chilled-iron  plough,  weighing  1  IS  pounds 

One  chilled-iron  snlky  plou^,  weighing  350  pounds 

One  steel  sulky  plough,  weiirbing  350  pounds , 

One  steel  plough,  weighing  103  pouniis 

One  oombinution,  iron  ana  steel  plough,  weighing  105  pounds 

One  steel  plough,  wei;:hing  105pouna8 

One  centre-lever  plough 

One  scythe 

One  farm  hoe 


ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION. 


0586 

asm 

o680 

0587 

o686 

0686 

o686 

o586 

68 

68 

o687 

0588 

o587 

0688 

68 

68 

o688 

68 

o588 

0687 

o688 

0667 


Massachusetts. 

lUinois 

do 

Ohio 

lUinols 

. . .  do 


. . . .do  .......... 

.  ...do 

Ohio 

....do 

do 

....do 

do  .  

. . .  .do 

do 

....do 

...do 

do 

do 

...do 

Massnchusetts. 
Ohio 


ARTISANS'  TOOLS. 


One  72-inoh  circular  saw , 

One  10-inoh  circular  saw 

One  cross-cut  saw,  6|  feet  in  length 
One  small  cross-cut  saw , 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


One  pair  men's  stoga  boots 

One  pair  men's  flrst-olass  stoga  boots 

One  pair  men's  second-dass  stoga  boots 

One  pair  men's  second-class  stoga  boots 

Oi«e  pair  men's  flrst-dass  oalf  boots 

Oao  pair  men's  second-dass  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  flrst-dass  kip  boot^ 

One  paii.  men's  second-class  kip  boots 

One  pair  men's  hand-pegged,  farmers'  kin  boots 

One  pair  men's  hand-pegged  domestic  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  band-pegged  domestic  calf  boots 

One  pai{  men's  first-class  machine-sewed  domestic  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  first-class  machine-sewed  domestic  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  first-class  hand-sewed  domestic  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  machine-sewed  French  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  flrst-olass  hand-sewed  Froncb  calf  boots 

One  pair  men's  flrst-class  hand-sewed  French  calf  boots 

One  pai  r  men's  hand-pegged  French  kip  boots 

One  pair  men's  machine-sewed  kip  boots  .        

One  pair  men's  flrst-olass  double-soled  wired  or  pegged  kip  boots  . . . 

One  pair  men's  boots 

One  pair  men's  common  machine-sewed  domestic  calf  button  boots. . .  I 

oThe  wases  of  employes  in  this  establishment  were  not  roported;  therefore  tho  number  will  not  ba 
found  La  the  wage  tiwle,  Appendix  A. 
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Nora.— The  MtabUsbmeni  namben  oorrespond  to  thoee  in  the  table  on  pag6  296,  Appendix  A,  allow- 
ing number  of  employte  and  wagee,  except  aa  noted  below.    See  explanauon  of  table,  page  91. 

AGfBIOXJhTURAl.  DCPLBlfaNTfll 


Amoont  of  unit  ooat. 

Per  cent  «f  nnit  ooet 

Batab- 
liah. 
ment 

No. 

Labor. 

Kateriols. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

other. 

TotaL 

Labor. 

Bfateriala. 

Adminia- 
tratioD. 

other. 

il  50. 00000  fti.'U)  Annon 

$50.00000 

86.31000 

2.50000 

3.25000 

2.75000 

.3.00000 

4.U0000 

13.00000 

14.36000 

7.18000 
13.22000 

1.00000 
21.54000 

5.00000 

95.00000 

.10000 

1.00000 

aooooo 
aooooo 
aooooo 

1.00000 

aooooo 
aooooo 

.200C0 
".08778 

1350.00000 
217. 87000 
12.50000 
14.90000 
15.15000 
16.00000 
17.50000 
88.00000 

51.78000 

42.86 
41.04 
la  00 
ia77 
15.84 

laoo 

17.14 
27. 27 

.^10. 11 

42.80 
4a  29 
64.00 
61.41 
6a  01 
64.00 
60.  UO 
43.18 

82.87 
82.61 
4184 
44.44 

32.87 
5a  00 
6a86 
4a  47 
41.07 
28.58 
3a  87 
4a  16 
45.71 
87.50 
3a  00 
4a  64 
60.12 
37.75 

14  28 

iao7 
2a  00 

21.82 

iai5 

20  00 
22.86 

14.78 

27.62 
27.84 
2a  88 
24.69 
27.78 
20.00 
ia67 
a82 
ia67 
42.85 
27.27 
2a  07 
11.48 
87.60 

saoo 
a  79 

•  •       • 

ia68 

a583 

89.42000 
2.U0000 
2.50000 
2.40000 
2.40000 
3.00000 

24.00000 

20.40000 

10. 20000 

12.12000 

1.25000 

30.60000 

6.00000 

150.44000 

1.83000 

2.5C00O 

2.00000 

8.00000 

aooooo 

3.75000 
2.00000 
3.50000 
2.27000 
.12800 
.11962 

92.14000 

aooooo 

0.15000 
10.00000 

9.60000 
10.50000 

3a  00000 

17.02000 

a  41000 

19.00000 

1.80000 

25.53000 

14.00000 

315.66000 

1.96000 

2.50000 

2.00000 

aooooo 

12.00000 
4.00000 

aooooo 
a5oooo 

2.30000 
.19300 
.10466 

18 

14 

15 

16 

14 

""  14.77 

15 

$ia  00000 

11 
10 

2a  78000        99-  sk 

10 

44.84000 

4.05000 

77. 67000 

25.00UOO 

570. 00000 

4.31000 

aooooo 

7.00000 
22.00000 

2a  00000 

aTOOdO 

aooooo 
la  00000 

a  27000 
.32100 
.27726 

27.83 
3a87 
3a  40 
24.00 
27.97 
42.46 
41.66 
28.57 
36.36 
3a  77 
42.86 
25.00 

saoo 

4a  08 
3a  88 
43.21 

11 

15 

10 

15 

13 

.42000 

9.75 

6 

17 

a584 

a584 



18 

17 

a584 

0584 

.60000 

'".'61500 

a49 
aii* 

20 
7 
8 

AKMS  AND  AMMUNITION. 


$a  60000 


$a  40000 


$0.12000 


$2.25000 


ta  37000 


5a  51 


a20 


$34.00000 

42000 

1.00000 

.40000 


$6a  00000 

.25000 

1.80000 

.50000 


ARTISANS'  TOOLS. 


$25.00000   $l2a  00000 


.16000 
.70000 
.22000 


.83000 
3.50000 
L 12000 


27.20 
50.60 
2a  57 
3a  71 


52.80 
30.12 
51.43 
44.64 


L88 


3a82 


2a  00 
ia28 

2a  00 
laoe 


21 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


$0.45000 

.47417 

.40250 

.70000 

.59083 

.52500 

.55334 

.50230 

.75000 

.80000 

.75000 

1.2.'i000 

.92000 

2.25000 

1.00000 

aooooo 

2.25000 
.75000 
.  7;'V0OO 
.92000 
.41667 
.75000 


$1.65000 
1.99083 
1.56250 
1.87000 
a  51417 
1.90417 
2.07583 
1.67588 
1,50000 
1.75000 
1.50000 
2.2jOOO 
1.75000 
2.25000 
a25000 
a  25000 
a  25000 
2.00000 
1.75000 
1.75000 
1.50000 
1.15000 


$0.05000 
.24600 
.19166 
.14000 
.30884 
.24167 
.26017 
.21667 
.25000 
.25000 
.25000 
.35000 
.80000 
.46000 
.35000 
.50000 
.55000 
.25000 
.25000 
.30000 
.33333 
.15000 


$2.  l.'fOOO 

20.93 

2.71000 

17.60 

ai.'MM>6 

ia66 

a2iooo 

81.67 

a  41334 

17.31 

167084 

ia66 

189834 

iao9 

139500 

2a  98 

150000 

saoo 

180000 

2a  57 

150000 

saoo 

185000 

82.47 

197000 

30.98 

4.95000 

4a  45 

a  60000 

27.78 

a  75000 

.•^in 

a  05000 

37.19 

aooooo 

2a  00 

175000 

27. 27 

1  970C0 

30.98 

125000 

ia52 

105000 

36.58 

7a  74 
7a  46 
7145 
61.90 
7a  66 
71.29 
71. 62 
69.07 
6a  (0 
62.50 
60.00 
5a  44 
58.92 
4a  46 
62.50 
89.13 
5a  72 
6a  67 
63.64 
5a  92 
6a  67 

5a  10 


138 

C686 

a  04 

«666 

189 

•686 

a34 

«667 

a  03 

a586 

a  05 

0566 

129 

0586 

a  05 

0586 

laoo 

68 

a  93 

68 

laoo 

0587 

a  09 

o.«88 

laio 

a587 

a  09 

artsa 

172 

08 

a  70 

68 

109 

0588 

a83 

68 

109 

a5s8 

laio 

o.'>87 

14.81 

olW9 

7.82 

0687 
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COST  OF  PRODIJCTION— Continued. 

Nois.~The  establishment  nambers  correspond  to  those  in  the  table  on  i>age  205,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing  number  of  employes  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  01. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBS-ContUmed. 


Estab- 

Hah- 

ment 

No. 


State. 


a6ifl 


25 

25 

«8 

68 

A8 

0588 

0588 

0587 

20 

20 

30 

30 

20 

0» 

40 

0500 

501 

07 

0502 

00 

(i5 

0503 

0504 

o505 

0501 

«500 

O502 

0503 

O507 

0504 

o505 

0501 

5U 

00 

0507 

57 

41 

53 

0500 

a£Ofi 

0502 

66 

05 

o503 

0504 

0505 

o601 

0509 

o507 

0504 

0505 

27 

20 

28 

58 

01 

02 

70 

52 

0502 

65 

64 

63 

61 

66 

64 

66 

42 

0685 

84 

32 


Ohio 


lUiBois 

....do 

Ohio 

...do 

....do 

....do 

. . .  do 

do 

Maryland 

. ..  .do 

do 

do 

do 

New  Jersey  — 
Massachusetts 

Ohio 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

Illinois 

— do 

— do 

Ohio 

..do 

do 

nUnois ^. 

...do 

do 

— do 

Ohio 

New  York 

.  ...do 

Illinois 

New  York 

Massaohusetts . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

— do 

. .  do , 

...do 

— do 

Ulinois 

-.  do 

— do 

Ohio..; 

lUiDols' 

.-  de 

— do 

— do 

Maryland 

— do    

. . . .  do     

New  York 

— do 

....do 

Pennsylvania . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

....do    .......... 

New  York , 

. . ..do 


do 
do 

do 
do 


Description  of  nnit. 


One  pair  men's  mediam  grade  machiue'Sewed  domestic  calf  button 
boots. 

One  pair  men's  first-class  machino-sewed  domestic  cidf  button  boots 

One  pair  men's  flrst'dass  band-sewed  domestic  calf  button  Ingots 

One  pair  men's  raachme-sowed  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  men's  hand-sewed  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  men's  machine-sewed  kip  laced  boots 

One  pair  men's  first- class  machine  sewed  French  calf  button  boots. . 

One  pair  men  s  first-class  hand-seweil  French  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  men's  first-class  hand-sewed  French  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  men's  hand-sewed  Congress  boote 

One  pair  men's  McKay  machine-sewed  Congress  boots 

One  pair  men's  McKay  machine-sewed  Congress  boots 

One  imir  men's  hand-sewed  calf  button  boots  

One  pair  men's  Goodyear  machine-sewed  calf  button  boots  

One  pair  men's  hand-sewed  French  calf  shoes 

One  pair  men's  hand-sewed  slippers 

One  pair  women's  common  Cura^oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  common  Cura9oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium  gtudu  Cura9oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  Cura9oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  Curagoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-irrade  Cnra^oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  Cura^oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  Cura^oa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  Cura<^  kid  buttou  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  Curacoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  Curacoa  kid  button  boots 

()ne  pair  women's  first-class  Curacoa  kifl  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  Curacoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  Curacoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  Curacoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  CuraQoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  C  uraooa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  Curacoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  Curagoa  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  Frencli  kid  buttoa  boots 

One  pair  women's  straight-grain  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  girl's  Tampioo  kid  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  common  pebblod-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium  grade  pebbled -goat  button  boot* 

One  ptdr  women's  medium-grade  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  mediuni-gmdo  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium -grade  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  pebbled-goat  button  boots  

One  pair  women's  first-class  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  flrst-class  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  first-class  pebbled-goat  button  bootD  .  . 

One  pair  women's  pebble<l-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  pebbled-goat  button  boots , 

One  pair  women's  pebbled^g^t  button  boots  

One  pair  women's  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  pebbled-goat  button  boots  

One  pair  women's  pebbled-goat  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  pebbled-goat  button  boots , 

One  pair  girls'  peboled-goat  button  boots    

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  medium-grade  calf  button  shoes 

One  pair  women's  first-class  domestic  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  women's  domestic  calf  button  lioots 

One  pair  girl'H  iloraestic  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  girl's  domestic  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  gii  I's  domestic  calf  button  boots 

One  pair  girl's  domestic  calf  button  boote  

MsMiachnsetts One  pair  women's  grained  leather  butt/in  boots 

. .  do One  pnir  women's  sandals 

..  do    Oue  pair  children's  nnklc-tie  sLoci* 

..  do i  One  pair  infante'  soft  sole  four- but  ton  shoos 

oThe  wages  of  eraploy6s  in  this  establishment  were  not  repotted ;  therefore  the  number  will  not  b« 
fofuid  in  the  wage  taole,  Appendix  A. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

KOTK.— The  Mtabltohment  nambera  oorrMpond  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  AaAhow- 
tikg  number  of  employde  and  wagea,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explaoatfon  of  table,  page  0L 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBS-^onUnned. 


. 

Amov 

Labor. 

Materials. 

$1. 01000 

$1.44000 

.80000 

1.87000 

L  70000 

2.11600 

.70000 

1.40000 

2.20000 

1.40000 

.fiOOOO 

1.20000 

1.0000C 

2.25000 

2.00000 

2.50000 

2.10000 

1.57000 

1.90000 

1.73000 

.95000 

1.73000 

1. 10000 

1.90000 

2.10000 

2.15000 

1.02500 

1.73000 

2.00000 

ftS.  75000 

.80000 

.00000 

.70000 

.90000 

.57000 

1.07000 

.05000 

L  25000 

.70000 

L80000 

.60000 

1.10000 

.57000 

L34000 

Amount  of  nnifc  ooet. 


.05000 
.  51500 
.00000 
.00000 
.93000 
.80000 
.72000 
.750()0 
.78500 
.70000 
.OMOO 
.50760 
.  52129 
.85000 
.02313 
.88000 
.56890 
.70000 
.60500 
.69000 
.5000'i 
.55000 
.05000 
.47600 
.50000 
.54000 
.71000 
.70000 
.62866 
.50000 
.74000 
.06000 
.76000 
.59140 
.50030 
.59170 
.58000 
.67280 
.70000 
.48000 
.00669 
.  57525 
.58400 
.61160 
.68970 
.62630 
.  2:V'iO0 
.07000 
21000 
.05400 


L  17000 

1.07000 

1.24000 

1.25000 

1.26750 

1.85000 

1.28000 

1.65000 

1.52500 

1.55000 

1.75000 

.70000 

.74800 

2.40000 

1.10000 

.80000 

'.93900 

.77833 

.78000 

1.01000 

1.00000 

1.10000 

1.07500 

.97000 

1.13000 

1.02000 

1.17000 

1.20000 

1.01750 

1.34000 

.90000 

1.06040 

.96020 

.99800 

.97100 

1.00000 

.97700 

.66000 

1.13000 

1. 20000 

1.23000 

.80000 

.79000 

.08000 

.7744)0 

.66000 

.70OUO 

.22000 

.25500 

.08600 


Admtnis- 
tration. 


Other. 


$0.22000 

.31500 
.31600 
.20000 
.30000 
.15000 
.SOOOO 
.43000 
.20000 
.60000 
.48000 
.4SW.Q 
.68000 
.50000 


$0.09150 
.07015 


00193 


03310 


.08610 
.03600 
.035^0 
.05000 
.04800 


. 12111 
.08833 
.06600 
.02292 
.04070 
.06704 


.01000 


.12000 
.07000 
.16000 
.05000 
.90000 
.25000 
.04000 
.07000 
.11000 
.16000 
.18000 
.25000 
.26000 
.07000 
.25000 
.16000 
.25000 
.18000 
.01500 
.04055 
.33000 
.00129 
.12000 
.10200 
.07000 
.15000 
.18000 
.25000 
.04000 
.07000 
.10000 
.12000 
.160V> 
.07000 
.20000 
. 11416 
.16000 
.25000 
.17000 
.25000 
.  01470 
.i:r790 
.06260 
.05000 
.04700 
.20000 
.04000 

.  ooxn 

.02382 
.  04700 
.02160 
.00050 
.  027;t0 
.01000 


Per  oent.  of  unit  eoct. 


Total.     .  Labor. 

i 


$2.67000  1      87.83 


.03000 


3.07500 
4.19000 
2.30000 
3.90000 
1.85000 
S.S.VOOO 
4.95000 
8.8*1000 
4.23000 
8.16000 
3.48000. 
4.93000 
3.25500 
5.76000 
L 02000 
1.67000 
1.80000 
1.95000 
2.20000 
1.85000 
1.95000 
1.89000 
1.09500 
2.00000 
2.03000 
2.44750 
2.90000 
2L  07000 
2.05000 
2142000 
2.50000 
2.58000 
1. 31470 
1.37999 
8.580no 
1. 7««.'S 
1.  aoOiK) 
1.64300 
1. 54:34 
1. 53.100 
1.78000 
L 76000 
1.09000 
L  79500 
1.54500 
1.75000 
1. 7J0v)0 
L 95000 
2.10000 
1.75882 
2.00000 
L89U00 
1. 89040 
1.07020 
1. 70220 
1.73520 
1.69010 
1.65700 
1. 42730 
2.03000 
1.  72000 
2.01112 
1.43240 
1.43700 
1.33618 
1.49400 
1.88004 
.98500 
.30000 
.46500 
.16900 


28.94 
42.00 
30.43 
56.41 
27.03 
2K.16 
40.41 
54.20 
44.02 
30.06 
81.61 
42.60 
31.40 
34.78 
29.41 
41.02 
31.07 
88.88 
31.82 
27.03 
29.28 
84.89 
8a  88 
80.00 
29.56 

.8&00 
27.59 
34.78 
28.  .11 
80.37 
28.00 
25.19 
38.61 
37.77 
28.74 
34.89 
20.23 
84.61 
45.36 
39.42 
88.15 
28.58 
32.54 
86.21 
80.74 
28.57 
81.40 
86.41 
83.33 
35.64 
25.00 
30.15 
34.91 
3a  40 
84.74 
84.02 
85.01 
85.00 
47.10 
34.48 

•27.90 
:M).  17 
40.16 
37.10 
45.77 
39. 45 
4.1.  36 
2.').  80 
23. 33 
4!>.  ]0 
31.95 


Matariala. 


58.08 

60.81 
50.48 
O0.»«7 
35.00 
04.87 
03.38 
.')0.50 
40.57 
40.89 
54.75 
54.60 
43.01 
58.15 
05.22 
58.83 

59.44 
64.11 
50.09 
<tf>.46 
68.72 
61.91 
63.18 
62.00 
61.58 
51.79 
63.79 
61.84 
62.20 
63.02 
62.00 
67.83 
53.24 
54.21 
67.04 
61.57 
61.54 
57.18 
50.11 
50.81 
66.74 
57.14 
65.10 
59.89 
62.78 
64.67 
59.30 
60.00 
67.15 
57.87 
67.00 
47.62 
56.09 
48.97 
58.63 
55.95 
.W.  17 
58.96 
46.24 
55.67 
69.77 
61.10 
55.85 
54.07 
!)0.m 
r>l.  78 
47.80 
71.07 
73.88 
54.  84 
50.  .10 


Adminia- 
tradon. 


Other. 


6.96 
5.66 


.11 
2.01 


6w76 
2.07 
2.12 
SLOS 
8.86 


6.02 
2.33 
4.60 
1.71 
2.72 
4.86 


8.24 

10.35 

7.62 

8.70 

7.09 

8.10 

8.46 

9.09 

5.17 

14.19 

15.19 

13.79 

13. 79 

lSw36 


11.76 
4.19 
8.89 
2.56 
9.09 

18.51 
2.05 
3.70 
6.49 
&00 
&86 

10.21 
8.62 
3.88 
ft  48 
6.61 

10.00 
6.96 
1.19 
3.94 
9.22 
3.48 
9.23 
6.25 
4.53 
9.77 

10.11 

14.28 
2.86 
8.90 
6.48 
6.80 
9.80 
8.69 
0.52 
6.49 
8.00 

18.28 
9.00 

13.68 
.87 
7.90 
1. 70 
8.03 
8.80 
flL86 
2.38 
2.65 
1.66 
3.27 
1.62 
0.05 
L98 
3.04 


.1.34 


17.75 


Ettab- 

lUh- 

ment 

Ko. 


0587 

25 

'St 

68 

«8 

68 

0588 

0588 

o587 

20 

20 

30 

30 

29 

50 

40 

0500 

o^iOl 

67 

0502 

66 

65 

0593 

o:»4 

0505 

o501 

0506 

o502 

0503 

o5U7 

o594 

o5U5 

o591 

59 

60 

0607 

67 

41 

53 

O500 

O500 

o592 

66 

65 

0598 

o594 

0605 

0501 

0503 

O507 

0594 

O605 

27 

29 

28 

58 

01 

02' 

71) 

52 

o592 

03 

54 

03 

51 

55 

64 

56 

42 

o585 

34 

32 


b  All  expenses  except  labor  are  included  in  this  amount. 
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One  pair  Int^nlR'  nft  mi1«  rotirbiiCtan  tkoth — 
One  pair  iDlhDta'hnnlioleronr.biittaiiahM*.., 
One  pnir  bjfnata'htn)  iKileronr-bntioualio».., 

Onn  pair  yontlia' l«t)ieMlpp»d  *boei 


CAKPETINUS. 


S4 

Co        timt 

Onfl  ynrd  o»tr»  gnperflan  iannia  <«rp«t  (welgbtaK  21  on 

yard;. 

OMtntiw 

KewFork 

CAKRIAGES  AND  WAQONti. 


ininoli 

Onefliit«lB»)iiindnud»le             »    to    bu 

:;::S:;::::;:::::::;r 

.°'S,:::::..:;;:::::: 

:::|:::::::  :::::•::- 

I'mnoij. 

...do  

Ohio . 

CornwlionViliii^;!' 

NowJeiwy 

itiblliliinBDt  HM«  DotrepOilnli  thenforv  iJ' 
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COST  OY  PRODUCTION— Contliiae.1. 

NOTR. — ThoeMtiililialiineiit  unnibci'H  coiTespoDd  to  thoMc  iu  tho  tuUloon  |>aKe295,  Appendix  A,  nhow* 
iDf(  unmber  ofcuiplo.v^o  uud  wa;;eif,  except  uh  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOSS-Conclnded. 


Amount  of  unit  ooet. 

Per  cent  of  unit  ooet. 

EKtab> 

Uah- 

ment 

No. 

Labor.      Haterlala. 

Admhiis- 

Other. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Materials. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Other. 

$0.04500 
.06750 
.06750 
.18100 

$0.05600 
.08500 
.06000 
.85500 

$0.00750 
.08000 
.00750 
.10740 

$0.10750 
.18250 
.14000 
.68390 

41.86 
86.99 
4R21 
19.15 

51.16 
46.58 
46.43 
51.98 

1 
6l98  !         31 

16.43 

5.36 

28.87 

32 

.^l 

68 

BBICKS. 


$6.80000 
8.45000 
3.50000 

$0.25000 

.45000 

1.00000 

$7.05000 
8.90000 
4.50000 

96.45 
8a  40 
77.78 

8.55 
11.54 
22. '>2 

1 

74 
a59M 
0590 


OARPETINGS. 


$0.14000 

.06100 
.48100 
.14000 
. 14700 
.80000 
.05020 
.06000 


$0.48000 

.13250 
.80000 
.48000 
.41020 
.53210 
.70980 
.07000 


$0.00500 


.00700 
.05000 


$119.  OOODO 

6H.  50000 

OL  00000 

83.00000 

96.70000 

94.00000 

75.00000 

58.00000 

70.00000 

21.60000 

15.60000 

18.60000 

97.20000 

135.00000 

77.50000 

115.6UO0O 

81.00000 

5&  18000 

75.00000 

21.25000 

120.00000 

118.00000 

09.00000 

75.00000 

120.00000 

84.00000 

80.00000 

17.60000 

284.00000 

237.00000 

339.15000 

320.00000 

183.50000 

188.00000 

24.00000 

8.75000 

41.00000 

15.00000 

33&  00000 


$112. 50000 

70.50000 

120.60000 

110.  OOuOO 

107.85000 

105.00000 

103.00000 

76.68000 

80.00000 

73.00000 

71.00000 

74.30000 

121.  OiOOO 

140.00000 

92. 00000 

124. 65000 

110.00000 

88.82000 

85.00000 

84.85000 

122.60000 

110.00000 

133.00000 

72.00000 

114.00000 

106.00000 

80.00000 

36.50000 

476.00000 

503.00000 

312. 98000 

42a  00000 

24&84O00 

262.00000 

37.50000 

18.00000 

30.00000 

33.80000 

300.00000 


$0.05000 

.01000 
.37000 

•  m  m  m  m  m    •  •«■ 

.00400 
.00900 


$0.62000 

22.58 

.20850 

29.26 

1.65100 

29.13 

.62000 

22.58 

.56820 

25.87 

.94110 

^.19 

.20000 

19.31 

.12000 

41.67 

69.86 

63.55 
48.46 
77.  42 
72. 19 
56.54 
80.69 
58.33 


2.40 


CABBIA6ES  AND  WAGONS. 


$15.00000 
21.90000 
10.00000 
20.00000 
40.84000 
15.00000 
15.00000 
30.57000 
22.00000 
8.50000 
4.50000 
12.  L'6006 
4.3.64000 
25.00000 
10.00000 
48. 03000 
15.00000 
3^70000 
24.00000 
14.00000 
25.00000 
25.00000 
18.00000 
21.15000 
4&  80000 
15.00000 
24.00000 
4.00000 
100.00000 
115. 00000 
130. 43Jj<) 

iia  00000 

86.06000 

50.00000 
2.00000 
1.25000 

10.00000 
4.00C0O 

90.00000 


$246. 
166. 
221. 
213. 
245. 
214. 
103. 
165. 
172. 
103. 

91. 
105. 
261. 
300. 
188. 
288. 
206. 
183. 
184. 
120. 
267. 
24& 
250. 
168. 
282. 
205. 
184. 

58. 
860. 
855. 
782. 
867. 
516. 
500. 

63. 

28. 

81. 

52. 
725. 


50000 

48.27 

00000 

41.04 

60000 

41.06 

00000 

3^97 

39000 

39.40 

00000 

48.93 

00000 

38.80 

25000 

35.10 

50000 

40.68 

00000 

20.87 

00000 

17.03 

16000 

17.69 

85000 

37.12 

00000 

45.0!) 

50000 

41.11 

18000 

40.08 

00000 

39. 32 

70000 

31.67 

00000 

40.76 

10000 

17.69 

60000 

44.84 

00000 

45.56 

00000 

39.60 

15000 

44.60 

80000 

42.48 

00000 

40.07 

00000 

43.48 

00000 

80.17 

00000 

33.03 

00000 

27.72 

55000 

43.34 

00000 

36.91 

40000 

35.53 

odOoo 

37.60 

50000 

37.79 

00000 

31.23 

00000 

50.62 

80000 

28.41 

00000 

40.21 

45.64 
45.84 
54.42 
51.64 
43.95 
49.07 
53.37 
46.40 
46.38 
70.88 
78.02 
70. 65 
46. 21 
46.67 
48.81 
43.23 
53.40 
4a  33 
46.20 
70.65 
45.82 
44.86 
53.20 
42.  82 
40.81 
51.71 
43. 48 
62.03 
55.  35 
58.83 
30.09 
40.48 
47.80 
52.40 
59.06 
64.29 
37.04 
61.01 
41.38 


1 


1.24 
5.31 


a  06 

4.79 
22.41 


70 
06 


84 

95 
94 
89 
91 
91 
aOOO 
aOOl 


ao9 

103 

13. 12 

KO 

4.52 

aU02 

0.30 

101 

16.65 

a603 

7.00 

aG04 

7.77 

aOU5 

la  hO 

a&m 

13.04 

aG07 

8.  2.1 

105 

4.05 

102 

11.66 

1U0 

16.67 

07 

8.33 

101 

10.  OH 

100 

10.67 

aeo3 

7.28 

aCOo 

10.98 

aO(0 

i:{.04 

o007 

11.66 

106 

o.:u 

103 

10.08 

101 

7.20 

a602 

12.58 

ICO 

17.26 

a603 

7.32 

aOOo 

13.04 

0607 

6.90 

102 

11.63 

06 

13.45 

90 

16.67 

98 

13.61 

luo 

10.67 

07 

10.00 

!>U 

3.15 

a60» 

4.46 

102 

12.34 

100 

7.58 

502 

12.41 

104 

12854  LAB 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continned. 

Kon.— The  establishinent  numbers  oorrespond  to  those  in  the  tftble  on  page  205,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing number  of  employte  and  wa^ee,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanauon  of  table,  page  91. 


OLOOKB  AJXD  WATCHES. 


lish- 

ment 

Ko. 


106 
100 


nUaols 
Ohio... 


PesaiipUsaef  lit 


One  average  watoh-morement. 
One  arerage  watoh^morement. 


CLOIHINO. 


aooe 

oOOO 
oOlO 
oOll 
0612 
0618 
0614 
0616 
o608 
0600 
0610 
0611 
0612 
0613 
o614 
0615 
0608 
o600 
0610 
o611 
o612 
o6l8 
o614 
o616 
0600 
0610 
0611 
0612 
o618 
o614 
0615 
o608 
o600 
O610 
0611 
0612 
0618 
0614 
0616 
0617 
0615 
0618 
O008 
OOOO 
O610 
0611 
o612 
0618 
0614 
0015 
O608 
0600 
0610 
OOU 
0612 
o614 
0615 
o018 
o618 
o617 
o616 
o600 
O610 
o611 
o6l2 


Illinois 

....do .. 

....do  • « 
— do  .. 
....do .. 

Ohio... 
.t..do .. 
do .. 

nUnois 
...do  .. 
. . .  .do  . . 

— do . . 

. . .  .do  . . 

Ohio... 

do  .. 

— do  .. 

nUnoU 

do  .. 

.,.  do.. 
....do  ..• 
— do  .. 

Ohio... 

do  . . 

do  .. 

Illinois 
— do  . . 

..do., 
do.. 

Ohio... 
— do  .. 
. . . .  do  . . 

Illinois 
— do  .. 

..  do.. 
...  do.. 
— do  . . 

Ohio... 
— do  .. 
— do  .. 
. ...  do  . . 

...do  .. 
.  ..do  .. 

Illinois 
...  do.. 
— do  .. 

..  do  .. 
— do  .. 

Ohio... 

do  . . 

do.. 

niinoiK 
....do . . 
— do ... 
— do ... 
...  do . . , 

Ohio... 

...  do  . . . 

.  do . . 

..  do.. 
. . .  .do  . . 

lUinoia 
—  do  .. 

. .  do  - . 
— do  . 
. ...  do  . . 


One  salt  common  aU'Wool  oasslmere. 
One  salt  oomnMm  ail<wool  oasslmere. 
One  salt  common  all'Wool  oassfaneie. 
One  salt  com;uon  all-wool  oasslmere. 
One  snit  common  all-wool  cassimore. 
One  salt  common  all-wool  cassimere. 
One  salt  oommon  all -wool  osssiroere. 
One  salt  common  all  wool  cassimere. 
One  suit  medium  all-wool  cassimer^ . 
One  salt  medium  allwool  cassimere  . 
One  suit  medium  all-wool  cassimere . 
One  suit  roedtnm  all-wool  rassimere . 
One  snit  medium  all-wool  cassimere  . 
One  snit  medium  all-wool  cassimere . 
One  snit  medium  all-wool  cassimere  . 
One  suit  medium  all-wool  cassimere  . 

One  suit  flue  all  wool  caseimere 

One  suit  fine  all*  wool  cassimere 

One  suit  fin  a  all-wool  cassimere 

One  suit  fine  all  wool  caAsimere 

One  snit  fine  allwool  cassioiere 

One  suit  fine  all-wool  cassimere 

One  suit  fine  all-wool  cassimere 

One  salt  fine  all-wool  cassimere 

One  suit  union  cassimere 

One  snit  union  cassimere 

One  soit  onion  cassimere  

One  suit  union  cassimere 

One  salt  union  cassimere    

One  suit  union  cassimere 

One  suit  union  cassimere 

One  snit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlcbox  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  snit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  snit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  Middlesex  flannel 

One  suit  medium  wonted 

One  snit  medium  worsted 

One  suit  medium  worsted 

One  soit  medium  worsted 

One  suit  medium  worsted 

One  suit  medium  worsted 

One  snit  medium  worsted  ............ 

One  suit  medium  worsted 

One  snit  fine  worsted 

One  suit  fine  worsted 

One  suit  fine  worsted 

One  snit  fine  worated. 

One  suit  fine  worsted 

One  salt  flne  worsted 

One  suit  flne  worsted 

One  suit  flne  worsted 

One  suit  flne  worsted 

One  suit  medium  Riverside  worsted. 

One  suit  flnf  Riverside  worsted 

One  miit  medium  satinet 

One  suit  medium  satinet 

One  suit  medium  satinet 

One  suit  medium  satinet 


o  The  wages  of  employes  in  this  t^<4taUlin)lment  wrn>  net  reported.    Therefore  the  number  will  not 
be  foand  in  the  wage  table.  Appendix  A. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

Koni.*-The  establiftbmeDt  nombers  ooirespond  to  those  in  ibe  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing BVmber  of  employ^  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  expiimation  of  table,  page  91. 


CLOCKS  AND  WATCHXS. 


AmoaBt  of  nnit  eost. 


Labor. 


Matorisls, 


$4.16000 
4.12000 


10.98600 
L 87000 


Adminia* 
tiation. 


92.06000 

96.00000 

2.63000 

a  87000 

2.5:M)00 

6.87000 

2.4000O 

&22000 

2.02500 

7.67000 

1.50000 

7.80000 

1.60000 

7.65000 

1.62000 

7.40000 

2.57500 

&  26000 

2.65000 

9.41000 

2.63000 

9.25000 

2.75000 

11.81000 

2.45000 

10.66000 

1.75000 

10.10000 

1.80000 

10.10000 

1.60000 

9.90000 

3.80000 

15.60000 

8.08000 

12.86000 

3.10000 

12.75000 

8.10000 

14.94000 

2.87500 

14.66600 

2.56000 

18.80000 

2.45000 

13.80000 

2.17000 

13.50000 

1.70000 

4.18000 

1.67000 

4.18000 

1.76000 

6.60000 

1.47600 

4.89000 

1.27000 

4.20000 

1.21000 

480000 

1.35000 

4.20000 

2.45000 

6  45000 

1.86000 

6.42000 

1.73000 

6  10000 

2.00000 

7.46000 

1.67600 

6.95000 

L63000 

6.4.5000 

L60000 

6.80000 

LOOOOO 

6L  60000 

1.26000 

&  05000 

LtfOOOO 

6.30000 

L50000 

5.80000 

8.00000 

11.26000 

2.58000 

6167000 

2.53000 

6.60000 

2.40000 

ao2ooo 

2.27600 

7.77000 

1.80000 

&88000 

1.66000 

5.86000 

LOOOOO 

6.88000 

8.80000 

14.60000 

8.08000 

10.72000 

8.08000 

10.66000 

8.46000 

18.44009 

8.02600 

12.84000 

2.46000 

n.  66000 

2.40000 

n.  55000 

2.80000 

10.30000 

2.45000 

11.66000 

2.20000 

aooooo 

8.00000 

IL  25000 

L  80000 

2.47500 

L82000 

2.42600 

1.80000 

8.12500 

Laoooo 

2.76600 

Olher. 


$0.66000 
L 60000 


Total. 


95.64500 
7.49000 


Per  cent,  of  nnit  ooat. 


Labor. 


78.70 
65.01 


Materials. 


CLOTHING. 


90.85000 
.10000 



.80000 
.80000 
.69000 

.48000 
.35000 

.10000 

.80000 

.39000 

.84000 

1.06000 

.36000 

.10000 

.10000 

.64000 

LOOOOO 

1.50000 

.10000 

'.26000 

.81000 

.22000 

.83000 

.......... 

.85000 
.20000 

.10000 

.21000 

.50000 

.59000 

.29000 

.68000 

.76000 

.86000 

.10000 

.26000 

.26000 

.42C00 

.68000 

.-..,. — 

.3.5000 
.10000 

■  •      •  •  • 

• 

0.30000 

1.06000 

1.88000 

L  55000 
.50000 

.50000 

LOOOOO 
.10000 

.20000 

98.41000 

9.60000 

9.40009 

10. 62000 

9.99500 

9.60000 

9.84000 

0.50000 

11.17500 

12.16000 

IL  88000 

14.06000 

18. 31000 

12.24000 

12.74000 

12.64000 

19. 6.5000 

16.04000 

15.85000 

1&  04000 

17.54000 

16.99000 

17. 29000 

17. 17000 

6.93000 

6.80000 

7.26000 

6.61600 

5.78000 

6.73000 

6.88000 

0.25000 

a  47000 

7.83000 

9.45000 

&72600 

a  19000 

a80ooo 

a  69600 
7.69000 
a  53000 

ao5ooo 

14.60000 
9.80000 

a  18000 

10.42000 
la  29600 

a  91000 

7.93000 

a  16000 

la  66000 

la  90000 
i:{.  79000 

la 89000 
la  16500 

la  06000 

la  28000 

14.15000 

14.50000 

10. 70(»00 

la  34000 

a92500 

a  74500 

4.42500 

4.15500 


24.50 
27.40 
26.91 
22.60 
2a  26 
16.62 
ia26 
17.05 
28.04 
21.70 
2a  14 
ia56 

ia4o 

14  30 
1413 
iaS7 

]a34 
ia2o 
ia&6 

17.16 

ia39 
laoi 

14  20 
12.64 
2a  67 
2a  79 
24.14 
22.30 
21.97 
21.12 
22.96 
26.49 
2L84 
22.10 
21.16 
ia20 

laos 

17  06 

ia4i 
ia47 
]a76 
ia68 

20.65 
27.20 
27.71 
23  18 
22.10 
20.20 
2a  80 
17.47 
20.88 
22.16 
2148 
20.48 
ia71 
ia27 

ia7i 
ia25 
laso 

20.66 

ia65 

84.89 
8a24 
29.88 
2a  88 


ia66 
24  96 


Adminis- 
tration. 


71.34 
71.56 
7a  09 
77.40 
7a  74 
81. 25 
77.74 
77.90 
73.83 
77.89 
77.86 
8a  44 
7a  34 
82.51 
7a  28 
78. 82 
7a  88 
8a  J  8 
.8a  44 
82. 82 
83.04 
81.22 
80.00 
7a  62 
6a  64 
71.21 
7a  86 
7a  92 
72.67 
7a  04 
71.43 
69.73 
7a  80 
77.90 
7a  84 
7a  66 
7a  76 
77.27 
74  80 
7a  71 
7a  86 
72.05 
77.05 
71  72 
72.20 
7a  97 
7a  47 
77.00 
7a  90 

7a  11 

77.74 
77.18 
77.57 
7a  67 
7a  48 
7a  69 
7a  59 
72.79 
7a  66 
74  77 
73.34 
68.06 
64.76 
7a  68 
•a  81 


Other. 


Eetab^ 

Ush- 

meni 

No. 


a  74 
2a  03 


108 
109 


416 
L04 




3.00 

■  •  *  ■  «     mm 

3  1:1  , 

aoo 

1  '■'•"*'•*  ■ 

5.0.5 

3.13 

.82 

2.26  ' 

a  19 
a  50 

a  31 

1.78 

.62 

1 

I 

.57 

-  •  M  •  ■     ■   . 

a  77 

a  80 
a  74 

1.69 

a  78 
a  36 
a84 
a  61 
a  78 

2.86 



1.14 
2.56 

a  68 
a  79 
a  82 

7.89 

a  82 

2.40 
L08 

......  .  .  ^g, 

a  43 
2.80 

a  30 

7.42 

L88 

.71 

■ 

L86 
7.04 

a  70 

ia96 

a  45 

4  67 
7.11 
2.56 

i::::::::: 

481 

a008 

aOOO 

aOlU 

aOli 

aOl'J 

0613 

aGI4 

aCI.5 

aO.-« 

aG09 

aGlU 

(UiU 

aQV2 

ai}\'d 

aU14 

a61j 

nOOH 

a0u9 

a61(i 

aOll 

aUli! 

a6l3 

aOI4 

0615 

al-Otf 

a61U 

0611 

a612 

0613 

a6l4 

0015 

a60d 

a6u9 

aoio 

0611 

0012 

0613 

0614 

0610 

0017 

0615 

0618 

oOuH 

a6i»0 

0610 

oOU 

0612 

0613 

06I4 

0616 

0608 

0609 

0610 

06II 

06I2 

0614 

06I5 

0618 

a013 

0017 

a0l6 

0600 

0610 

06II 

0612 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION-€ontinae<l. 

Note.— The  establiBhment  nnmben  ooireflpoml  to  thpee  in  the  table  on  w^e  295,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing nnmber  of  employes  and  wages,  except  om  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

OIiOIHING— Conolnded. 


Sstab- 
liah. 

ment 
Ko. 


Stale. 


i 

Ohio 

— do 

do 

niinoie 

Ohio 

..do 

PenneylTania 

...da 

....do 

do 

...do 

do 

New  Jersey  — 

....do 

New  Hampshire 

— do 

Virginia  

New  York 

...do 

. .  do  .......  ........ 

do 

...do 

,  ...do 

....do 

....do 

do 

...do 

....do 

, ...do 

— do 

..do 

do , 

...do 

,  ...do 


Desoription  of  nniL 


0613 

0614 

0615 

0608 

o617 

0018 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

128 

111 

110 

0619 

0619 

130 

125 

112 

122 

126 

120 

116 

119 

124 

121 

0620 

115 

118 

113 

0621 

114 

128 

0622 


One  snit  medinm  satinet 

One  sait  medium  satinet 

One  suit  medium  satinet 

One  snit  fine  cloth  

One  snit  oommonjeans,  wool-fllled 

One  soit  common  Jeans,  wool-fllled 

One  yard  medinm  grade  Jersey  doth 

One  medinm  grade  women's  Jersey 

One  medinm  grade  men's  Jersey  coat 

One  medinm  grade  women  s  Jersey  skirt 

One  medinm  grade  Jersey  polo  cap 

One  dozen  round-crown  stiff  hats.....*. 

One  dozen  men's  soit  felt  hats 

One  dozen  men's  soft  felt  hats 

One  dozen  women's  ribbed  hose 

One  dozen  girls' ribbed  hose 

On  e  dozen  cotton  k  nl  t  under-shirts ^ 

One  dozen  colored  knit  cotton  nnder-garments 

One  do^n  (9  pounds)  colored  knit  cotton  under- garmoits 

One  dozen  (7.4  pounds)  knit  cotton  under-garments 

One  dozen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  undRr-;;arments 

One  dozen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-g'arments 

One  dosen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

One  dosen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

One  dozen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

One  dozen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

One  dozen  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

Cue  doson  colored  knit  cotton  and  woel  under-garments 

One  dozen  (8.5  pounds)  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

One  dozen  (8.5  pounds)  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 

One  dozen  (8.5  pounds)  colored  knit  cotton  and  wool  under-garments 
One  dozen  (0  pounds)  colored  knit  women's  woolen  under-garments. 

One  dozen  (8.5  pounds)  scarlet  knit  woolen  under-garments 

One  dozen  (8  pounds)  colored  knit  woolen  under-gannents 


COAL,  COKE.  AND  OBB.& 


0671 

o672 
o673 
142 
141 
140 
146 

147 
o674 
146 
148 
149 
o675 

o676 
o677 

0678 
143 


O680 
0681 
144 
0682 
0688 
0684 


Ohio  (Tuscarawas 
Valley  district). 

...do 

do 

....do 

...do 

...do  ..-• 

Ohio  (Hooking  Valley 
district). 

do 

— do 

....do 

. . .  .do 

..  do 

Ohio  (Ck)nnotton  Val- 
ley district). 


One  ton  (2,000  pounds)  bituminous  lump  coal. 


OYiio  (Jackson  County 
ditit  net). 

do 

, . .  do 

. . .  .do «.. 

do — 

....do 

do 

. . .  .do 

..  do 


One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
Onoton 
One  ton 
One  ton 


(2,000  pounds) 
(2,000  pounds) 
(2,000  pounds) 
(2,000  pounds) 
(2,000  pounds) 
(2,000  pounds) 


One  ton  (2,000  pounds) 
One  ton  (2.000  pounds) 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds) 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds) 
Quo  ton  (2,000  pounds) 
One  ton  (2.000  pounds) 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds)  bitumioous  lump  coal 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds)  bituminous  lump  coal 


bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 

bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 


lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 

lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 


One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 


(2,000 
(2,000 
(2,000 
(2,000 
(2,000 
(2.000 
(2,000 
(2,000 
(2,000 


pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 
pounds) 


bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 
bituminous 


lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 
lump  coal 


a  The  wages  of  employes  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported;  therefore  the  number  will  not  be 
found  in  the  wage  table.  Appendix  A. 

b  lu  Ohio  and  Wont  Virginia  the  vidue  of  the  screenings  has  been  deduct>ed  to  arrive  at  the  net  cost 
of  a  ton  of  coal.  This  tieduction  has  been  made  in  the  column  headed  Other.  The  royalty,  or  amount 
paid  to  the  owners  of  the  land  for  the  urivilogo  of  mining,  varying  from  5  to  40  cents  per  ton,  is  in- 
eluded,  in  uU  states,  in  the  column  headed  Other. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continned. 


KOTB  ~The  estobliahmeDt  nnmbors  correspoDd  to  those  in  the  table  on  pef^e  296,  ABpendix  A  ahow- 
iDg  number  of  employ6a  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  tobleipage  91.  . 


CLOTHING— Condnded. 

Amoiuit  of  mkit  ooct 

Per  cent,  of  unit  oost. 

Ketab- 

Uah. 

ment 

Ko. 

Labor. 

Haterials. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Other. 

Total 

Labor. 

ICaterials. 

Admlnis* 
tration. 

other. 

ILUOOO 

.96000 

1.18000 

5.75000 

.85000 

1.30000 

.11306 

.  07120 

1.01250 

.10000 

.01330 

7.00000 

7.00000 

175000 

.80000 

.70000 

.53000 

.76000 

.90830 

.44462 

1.17200 

1.88290 

1.49600 

1.  .15010 

1. 21712 

1. 14410 

1.61110 

1.55080 

1.34290 

1.22960 

.99600 

L  03150 

.92700 

1.16340 

$2.50000 
2.70000 
2.40000 
20.50000 
2.48000 
2.75000 

.50780 

.54310 
1.57600 
1. 01400 

.05000 
9.00000 
7.00000 
175000 
1.80000 
1.05000 
1. 11800 
1.34050 
1. 70140 

.92300 
1.82430 
1. 50170 
1.82000 
2.15650 
1.73840 
L 03000 
1.20000 
1.35000 
1.72000 
1.52420 
1.92300 
1.89550 
1.74000 
2.34810 

9125000 
.15000 
.09000 
.85000 
.02000 
.36000 
.06094 
.00800 
.26800 

93.86000 

180000 

167000 

2100000 

135000 

4.31000 

.68240 

.68480 

2.84550 

1.24600 

.07330 

1100000 

14.00000 

1150000 

110000 

2.05000 

1.  a<)400 

2.22160 
114400 
1. 67301 
154840 
113480 
176300 
196720 
3.25402 
183110 
1  21070 
134070 
150890 

1  80470 
161060 
114600 

2  1M370 

2176 
25.00 
81 16 
21.62 
2137 
30.10 
1166 
10.80 
85.  fS 
102 
]ai4 
3184 
50.00 
4155 
21 81 
84.15 
2159 
34.61 
3L75 
2126 
3103 
4152 
89.76 
34.26 
37.40 
29.86 
60.18 
4142 
3127 
37.21 
2180 
8147 
8L07 
2142 

64.76 
71.05 
6140 
77.07 
74.08 
6181 
74.41 
7131 
5185 
81.39 
6121 
47.37 
50.00 
5145 
5a  06 
51.22 
60.80 
60.84 
54.12 
58.08 
51.41 
50.77 
48.86 
54.35 
64.04 
50.88 
87.  S7 
40.41 
4119 
4112 
54.64 
00.25 
5a  81 
5196 

148 

195 

145 

1.81 

.60 

103 

193 

1.17 

107 

1150 

1165 

1179 

a618 

a614 

oOlS 

a608 

a«17 
<i618 

io.  06250' 

127 

118 

127 
127 

.13200 

.01000 

100000 

127 

*••-#•••-• 

127 

128 

HI 

110 



.50000 
.30000 
.04000 
.  11210 
.44430 
.15839 
.56210 
.21020 
.44700 
.45160 
.27850 
.44000 
.27650 
.30590 
.44000 
.55000 
.60000 
.22000 
.31670 

""'aid' 

1118 
14.63 

116 

105 
14.18 
1114 
1166 

171 
11.88 
11.89 

156 
11.49 

161 

116 
1154 
1167 
17.06 

7.28 
1163 
1163 

a619 
a610 

.10600 

130 
123 

112 

.04600 

192 

122 
126 

120 

116 

119 

'".'3i700 
.12310 
.13400 

124 

a37 

184 
4.01 

121 

arjo 

115 
118 

113 

a6?l 

114 

122 

.41500        3.011140 

a622 

1 

COAL,  COKE,  AND  ORB.» 


090.75000 

0. 75000 
0.75000 
0.73000 
0.75000 
0.75000 
.78830 

.04000 

.66410 

dl.  01060 

d.  93080 

d.  91240 

.79000 

.79000 
0.50000 

0.50000 
0.50000 
0.50000 
0.55000 
0.65000 
0.55000 
0.55000 
6.55000 

$0.49000 

.45600 

.64000 
.88000 
.46000 
.49000 
.06060 

.08000 
.09600 
.OHIO 
.06780 
.09800 
.06000 

(•) 
.44609 

.81600 
.20000 
.32000 
.31500 
.83500 
.36000 
.28000 
.28500 

$1.34000 

1.20500 
1.39000 
1.14000 
L 21000 
1.24000 
.90750 

.78750 

.84899 

L1M40 

1.08450 

60.48 

63.34 
6196 
6179 
6L98 
6148 
8186 

8178 
7169 
8187 
aooR 

8153 

87.76 
4104 
34.21 
3102 
89.52 
7.67 

4.07 
1L26 
182 
164 
139 
195 

oOTl 

a672 

a67a 

142 

141 

140 

90.04060 

.06750 
.08480 
.04380 
.04090 
.08260 

147 

115 
1105 
181 
4.53 
113 

146 

147 

IIA74 

146 

148 

........ b\  . 

L  04800        Sff,  AR 

149 

.84000 

.79000 
.94600 

.81500 

.70000 
.83000 
.96600 

.88500 
.91000 
.88000 

94.05 

0676 

a676 

6191 

6L85 
6179 
60.06 
6158 
6115 
60.44 
6126 
6187 
5187 

47.09 

3165 
84.21 
89.02 
8143 
87.85 
89.56 
8174 
84.18 
44.18 

aATT 

0078 
148 

0670 

0680 
oUSl 

« 

144 

Afl89 

a688 

1 50000 

.89500          .88500 

0684 

0 Mining  only ;  other  labor  aside  ftt>m  mining  included  in  column  hcided  Other. 

d  Prodnction  for  1883  when  the  price  of  mining  averaged  75  cents  per  ton  (1685,  50  oents  per  ton). 

fi  I'lio  value  of  the  Bcreening<«  oqinil  tbe  "other"  oxpcnspR. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

ITOTB. — Th9  establishment  numbers  correspond  to  thuse  in  the  table  on  page  296,  Appendix  A, 
ing  number  of  employ^  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

COAL,  COKB,  AlO)  OBE--Coiicladed. 


a686 

150 

a<»6 
0687 
0688 
o689 

151 
152 
135 

186 

137 

oOOO 

0601 

0602 
/*603 
ami 

101 
0605 

0006 
131 

0607 
153 

0698 
150 

0609 
158 
160 
155 
133 

134 

o700 

o701 
o702 
o703 
o7U4 

162 

o705 

163 

164 

165 

o700 

o707 

o708 

o709 

O710 

153 

154 
a711 

o712 
166 

0^13 
139 
157 
156 
132 


Ohio  (Jackson  Coanty 

district). 
Ohio  (Sunday  Creek 
Valley  district). 

.  — do 

..do 

— do 

Pennsylvania   (Pitts- 
burg district). 

. ...  do 

— do 

Maryland     (Camber- 
land  district). 

— do 

do 

Ohio  (Mahoning  Ysl- 

ley  district). 
Ohio  (Ohio  River  dis- 
trict). 

. .  do 

Ohio  (Bellaire  district) 
WoHt  Virginia  (Ohio 
River  district). 

do     

West  Virginia  (Wheel- 
ing district). 

& 

Great  Britain 

Alabama 

Pennnylvania  (C  o  n  - 
nellsville  district). 

do 

West  Virginia  (New 
River  district). 

— do 

— do 

— do 

Virginia 

Indmna  (Clay  Coanty 

district). 
Indiana    (Bvansville 

district). 
Ohio  (Mahoning  Val-. 
ley  district). 

do 

..  do 

— do       

West    Virginia    (Ka- 
nawha Val&y  district)  . 

— do 

— do 

...do 

.-  do 

-.  do 

...do 

— do 

Germany 

do 

Alabama 

Pennsylvania     (Con- 
nellsviUe  distriot). 

. .  do 

West  Virginia  (New 
River  district). 

...  do 

do 

Virginia 

Missoiifi. 

Virginiii 

do 

Gnvit  liritain 


Deaeriptlon  of  unit. 


One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds; 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds; 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,240  pounds 

One  ton  (2,240  pounds 
One  ton  (2,240  pounds 
One  ton  (2,0U0  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2.000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2.000  pounds 
One  ton  run  of  mine  b 
Ono  ton  (2,240  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,240  pounds 


One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 
One  ton 


(2,240  pounds 
(2,240  pounds 
(2,240  pounds 
(2,240  pounds 
(2,000  pounds 


One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 

One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  /2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,000  pounds; 
One  ton  (2,240  pounds 


One  ton  (2,240 
One  ton  (2,240 
One  ton  (2,240 
One  ton  (2,240 
One  ton  (2,240 
One  ton  (2,240 
One  ton  (2,240 
One  thousand 
One  thousand 
One  ton  (2,240 
Ono  ton  (2,000 


One  ton  (2,000  pounds 
One  ton  (2,240  pounds 


bituminous  lump  •oal . 

bituminous  lump  coal. 

bituminous  lump  coal . 
bituminous  lump  coal, 
bituminous  lump  coal, 
bituminous  lump  coal. 


bituminous  lump  coal 

bituminous  lump  coal 

run  of  mine  bituralnoos  coal . 

run  of  mine  bituminous  coal, 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coal . 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coal . 

run  of  mine  bituminous  coal . 

run  of  mine  bituminous  cool, 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coal, 
run  of  mino  bituminous  coal. 

run  of  mine«bitnminous  ooal. 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coal. 


run  of  mine  bituminous  ooal 

tnminons  cool 

run  of  mine  bituminous  coking  coal, 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coking  ooal. 


run  of  mine  bituminous  coking  ooal 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coking  ooal. 


run  of  mine  bituminous  coking  coal 
run  of  mine  bituminous  coking  coal 
run  of  mine  bituminias  coking  ooal 

block,  lump  coal 

block,  lump  ooal  


blook,  lump  coal 

blook,  lump  ooal . 

block,  lump  ooal 
block,  lump  ooal 
block,  lump  ooal 
gas  coal 


pounds)  gas  coal 

pounds)  gas  ooal 

pounds)  gaa  ooal 

pounds)  splint  coal 

pounds)  splint  ooal 

pounds)  splint  coal 

pounds)  splint  ooal 

Kilograms  (2,205  pounds)  cool, 
kilograms  (2,306  pounds)  ooal . 

pounds)  coke 

pounds)  coke 


coke 
coke 


One  ton  (2,340  pounds)  ooke 

One  ton  (2,240  pounds)  ooke 

One  ton  (2,240  pounds)  ooke 

One  ton  iron  ore 

One  ton  iron  ore 

One  ton  iron  ore , 

One  ton  iron  ore  (yielding  28  per  cent.) 


o  The  wa;;es  of  employ^  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported; 
found  in  the  woge  table,  Appendix  A. 


therefore  the  number  will  aoi  ba 


VABIATION   IN    THE    COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continned. 


Hon.— The  Mtablishment  nnmben  oorrespond  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  29ft,  Appendix  A,  show 
Imr  nnmber  of  employee  and  wagea,  ezoept  as  noted  below.    See  explanaCion  of  table,  page  91. 

COAIi,  COKK.  AND  OBB-Conolnded. 


Amoimtof  unit 


Labor. 


k 60000 

cl.  06600 

ft.  40000 
6.40000 
6.40000 
6.7^400 

.91900 
.80600 
.60000 

.47000 
.61000 
.57000 

b.  40000 

b.  40000 
b.  60000 
b.  40000 

ft.  40000 
ft.  60000 

ft.  60000 
.67738 
.74000 
.88450 

.89400 
ft. 40000 

ft. 40000 
ft.  40000 
ft. 40000 

1.80000 
1.06000 


ft.  76000 

1.24000 
L88000 
ft.  68000 
ft.  66000 

ft. 66000 
ft.  60000 

ft.  66000 
ft.  62800 
ft.  62600 
ft.  02500 
ft.  62600 


.75000 
.66000 


.81200 
.40000 

.89000 
.60000 

.20000 
.88140 
.66000 

1.28260 
.20126 


Matetiala. 


AdmlBia- 
tnitlon. 


00.07000 


16000 


$1.57000 


1.42600 

1.89600 
L20000 
2.68000 


.06600 
.05000 


.MOOO 


.60000 
.08000 


.10000 
.15000 


Other. 

.80600 

.06700 

.24000 
.26000 
.22000 
.46100 

.19600 
.23290 


.29000 

.29000 
.47500 

.417900 


.87600 


19000 
20000 


.10800 


,40000 
,60000 
,20000 


26000 

19000 
88600 


41060 


.85000 
.20000 
.86000 

.41200 
.44000 
.17000 
.07000 

.06000 
.10000 

.20000 
.10000 


1. 


.60000 
.61000 
.12000 


Total. 


.80500 
1.18200 


.66000 

.62000 
1.18500 

1.11000 

1.12750 

.86000 

.82000 

.86000 

1.04600 

.87600 

.77500 
.02600 
.81260 

.75000 
.87600 


1. 

.87628 
.94000 
.47460 

.49700 


.80000 

.90000 

L 71800 

L 


L 

L 


L62900 
1.67000 
1.66600 
L 


1. 


90000 

97UO0 


97600 


.97600 
1.04400 
1.36000 
2.80000 
1.07040 

1.00200 
1.92600 

1.00600 
1.90000 
2.87000 
2.12420 
1.25000 
1.96250 
. 32126 


Per  cent,  of  nnit  ooet 


Labor. 

62.11 

94.08 

62.50 
60.60 
04.52 
61.10 

82.48 
79.88 
58.14 

57.81 
90.80 
54.66 

46.71 

51.01 
64.06 
40.23 

58.38 
57.14 

60.00 
77.38 
78.72 
8L08 

70.28 
58.88 

50.00 
60.00 
44.44 
79.08 
•7.60 

78.00 

40.00 

81.81 
84.71 
48.46 

66LO0 

68.88 

97.78 
50.00 
78.68 
04.10 
7&70 
64.10 
60.64 
65. 80 
24.86 
82.18 

28.57 
20.78 

19i65 
3L58 
10.10 
39.14 
52.00 
61.00 
02.05 


Material!. 


68.26 
68.00 

60.02 
74.00 

70128 
08.10 
89.90 


Adniinl^ 
tratlon. 


8.14 

7.32 
6.98 


8.73 


15.36 


2.30 
8.19 


1L85 
176 


8.00 
7. 66 


Other. 

37.89 

5.92 

37.50 
39.40 
35.48 
38.90 

17.67 
20.02 
88.72 

36.37 
38.72 
46.45 

64.20 

4a  89 
4&95 
50.77 

46.67 
48.86 

60.00 
22.08 
21.28 
ia97 

20.72 
46.67 

50.00 
50.00 
65.56 
11.65 
12.50 

11.71 

58.70 

16.39 
12.10 
5G.5o 
44.00 

41.67 
42.27 
44.00 
26.47 
35.90 
24.24 
85.90 
39L46 
32.60 
7.39 
0.49 

ao6 

^19 

10.07 
&26 


I 


60.86 
40.00 
8a  78 
87.36 


Eatab- 

lUh- 

ment 

No. 


0685 

150 

a686 
a087 
a088 

afaa* 

151 
152 
135 

136 

137 

aOOO 

0091 

0692 
0603 
O004 

161 
oOOa 

O606 
131 

a007 
153 

0608 
169 

o690 
158 
160 
155 
133 

134 

o700 

0701 
0702 
0703 
a704 

162 

0705 

168 

164 

166 

0706 

0707 

o708 

o709 

o710 

168 

164 
o711 

0712 
166 

o718 
ISO 
157 
166 
182 


ft  Mining  only ;  other  labor  aside  from  minin;;  i  Deluded  in  eolamn  headed  Other. 

j$  Piodaotioa  for  USSwhen  fha^iioe  of  minmg  aregagad  80  cents  per  ton  (1885.  40  cents  per  ton). 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continned. 


NOTK.— ^The  establishment  nambere  eorrespood  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  285,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing number  of  employes  and  wa.geB,  except  oh  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  9L 

COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
No. 


175 


175 


175 


176 
176 

176 
176 
178 
178 
190 
176 

178 

178 
176 

0623 
186 

0624 
188 
184 
189 
191 
172 

a625 
186 
179 
180 
181 
193 
182 

0626 
167 
171 
160 
173 
174 
168 
170 
187 

0623 
185 

0624 
188 

0627 
191 
189 

o628 

o62S 
186 


State. 


Illinois 

— do 

— do 

Kentucky 

do 

do * 

Michigan 

..  do. 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Michigan 

— do 

nUnois 

do 

Ohio 

— do 

. ...  do 

do 

...do 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

...do / 

Ohio 

New  York 

do 

....do 

...do 

do 

Ohio 

Illinois 

— do 

....do  ................ 

..do 

..do 

do 

do 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Ohio 

....do 

....do 

do 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

...  do 

Illinois 

Ohio 


Description  of  unit. 


One  square  cooking  range  (base  outside,  oven  shelves,  back  exten- 
sion, shelf  at  top.  cut  feed,  tin-lined  oven  doors,  nickel  trimmings 
and  panels,  polished  edges,  cast-iron  ash-ptm,  and  nickel  towel-rack, 
weighing  260  pounds). 

One  cooking  rauge  (low  closet,  incased  enameled  reservoir,  cut  feed, 
tin-lined  oven  doors,  nickel  trimmings  and  panels,  polished  edges, 
and  nickel  towel-rack,  weighing  300  pounds). 

One  cookiDg  range  (incased  enameled  reservoir  and  base,  cut  feed, 
tin-lined  oven  doors  oven  shelves^  nickel  panels  and  trimmings, 
polished  edges,  uud  nickel  towel-rack,  woighing  300  pounds). 

One  cooking  stove  (four  holes,  aod  weighing  32G  pounds) 

One  cooking  stove  (medium  grade,  four  hole,  No.  7,  weighing  2S8 
pounds). 

One  cooking  stove  (common,  four  hole,  Na  7,  weighing  1V>  pounds) . . . 

One  cooking  stovo  (common,  four  hole,  No.  6,  weigliing  185  pounds)... 

One  cooking  stove  (first  class.  f#U  trimmed,  weighing  360  pounds)    . . 

One  cooking  stove  (medium  grade,  weighing  300  poands) 

One  cooking  stove  (weighing  250  pounds) 

One  base-burning  heatmg  stove  (nickel  railings,  highly  polished 
edges,  and  brass  urn). 

One  oase-buming  heating  stove  (first  class,  nickel  trimmingB,  and 
weighing  390  pounds). 

One  base-burning  heating  stove  (weighing  305  pounds) 

One  common  beating  stove  (sliding  door,  grate,  register,  and  foot  rails) 

One  ton  first-class,  light  base-burning  heating  stoves 

One  ton  first-claas  heating  stoves 

One  Ion  fir8t-cl:iss  heating  stoves 

One  ton  flist-closs  heating  stoves 

One  ton  flrst-cla^s  heating  stoves 

Ono  ton  first-clab^  heating  stoves 

One  ton  common  hdating  stoves 

One  ton  medium  grade,  light  heating  stores 

Ono  ton  heating  stoves 

One  ton  heat  ing  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  and  heating  stoves.. 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  flrst-dla  ss  cookin  g  and  heating  stoves 

Ono  ton  first-class  cooking  and  heating  stoves «. 

One  ton  first-olass  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  medium  grade  cooking  Mid  heating  stoves 

One  ton,  run  of  foundery,  light  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton,  run  of  foundery,  cooking  and  neating  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  oookiiig  stoves 

One  ton  first-class  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  first-olass  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  medium  grade  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  common  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  stoves 

One  ton  cooking  stoves 


COTTON  GOODS. 


o629 
o629 
o680 
o630 


France 
....do ... 
Georgia 
— do  ... 


One  yard  sheeting  (811  inches  wide,  56  by  64,  measuring  2.58  yards 

to  the  pound). 
Ono  yard  sheeting  (31^  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measuring  tf.l25  yards 


to  the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide.  40  by  40.  measuring  3.24  yards  to 

the  pound). 
Ono  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  44  by  42,  measuring  2.21  yards  to 

the  pound). 

oTho  wages  of  eroi)loy6s  in  this  cstoblisliment  wisn)  not  reported;  therefore  the  number  will  not  bo 
found  in  the  wage  taule^  Appendix  A. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continned. 

NOTB — The  MtoblisbiDeDt  numben  oorrMpond  to  those  in  the  table  on  mige  295,  Appendix  A,  ahow- 
Inic  number  of  employte  and  wages,  ezoopt  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

COOEINO  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


Amonnt  of  nnit  cost. 


Labor. 


$3.70000 


5.24000 


5.G00OO 


3.80000 
2.S80U0 

1.38000 
1.20000 
4.36000 
3.98000 
4.05000 
4.44000 

0.74000 


5i 
2. 

56. 

30. 

37. 

38. 

85. 

31. 

30. 

42. 

36. 

49. 

43. 

42. 

36. 

53. 

42. 

40. 

30. 

20. 

4& 

35. 

9b. 

87. 

87. 

35. 

88. 

31. 

34. 

83. 

3a 

85u 
81. 
U. 
8L 
40. 


12000 
25000 
40000 
500C0 
5U000 
00000 
00000 
UOOOO 
00000 
00000 
62000 
50000 
20684 
00000 
28131 
31465 
14340 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 

ouooo 

00000 
50000 

50000 
50000 

ooboo 

00000 
00000 

00000 
00000 
80000 

84000 


Materials. 


$3.60000 


6l  60000 


6.50000 


3.74000 
2.96000 

1.80000 
1.40000 
5.66000 
4.72000 
4.63000 
4.70000 

11.55000 

6.09000 

2.65000 

33.00000 

:)3. 50000 

:]6. 00000 

2H.  UOOOO 
38.00000 
36.50000 
23.00000 
30.00000 
34.60000 
24.50000 
29.00000 
25.50000 
30.00000 


40.00000 
20.00000 
18.50000 
40.00000 
25.00000 
80.00000 
80.00000 
27.00000 
31.65000 
34.00000 
29.00000 
28.00000 
27.00000 

2a  00000 

26.00000 
81.00000 
17.80000 
29.85000 
94  50000 


Adminis- 
tration. 


$1.43000 


6.54000 
4.63304 
3.06000 
4.01308 


7.00000 


Other. 


$1.80000 


2.00000 


2.00000 


1.63000 
L29000 

.87000 

.67000 

aiO40OO 

1.77000 

.85000 

L60000 

8.74000 


2. 

1. 
30. 
26. 
25. 
20. 
22. 
13. 
18. 
1& 
13. 

6. 

3. 

2. 

5. 

2. 

4. 
20. 
20. 
12. 
24. 
15. 
19. 
12. 
20. 

& 
22. 
26. 
25. 
20. 
22. 
19. 

8. 
IL 
12. 

6. 


41000 
40000 
00000 
00000 
50000 
00000 
00000 
HOOOO 
OOW'O 
00000 
85000 
00000 
38808 
88000 
70000 
95238 
88351 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
16000 
50000 
00000 
60000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
80000 
10000 
00000 


Total. 


$9.10000 


12.74000 


14.00000 


9.26000 
6.83000 

4.05000 
3. 27000 
11.96000 
10.47000 
10.06000 
10. 74000 

22.03000 

14. 22000 

6.80000 

120. 00000 

96.00000 

90.  OOOUO 

00.00000 

95.00000 

81.36000 

71.00000 

90.00000 

85.07000 

80.00000 

82. 22492 

75.01304 

75. 04131 

561. 18001 

647. 02091 

100.00000 

70.00000 

50. 50000 

110.00000 

82.00000 

79.00000 

79.00000 

.  90.00000 

74.80000 

90.00000 

80.60000 

88.00000 

89.00000 

81.00000 

8a  00000 
7a 00000 

58.00000 
72.81000 
7a  84000 


Per  cent,  of  nnit  cost. 


Labor. 


40.66 


41.13 


39.29 


42.01 
37.78 

34.07 
3a  70 
3a  45 
38.01 
8a93 
41.34 

3a  59 

8a  00 

35.71 
47.00 
38.02 
37.88 
3a  67 
3a  84 

saio 

42.26 
4a  67 
43.04 
61.87 
53.66 
56.99 
4&36 
87.14 
8a  02 

4a  00 

42.88 

3a  61 

41.82 
42.68 
37.97 
4a  84 
41.11 
4a  79 
87.22 
8a  42 
8a  76 
87.08 
87.04 
48.76 
44.25 
44.78 
48.07 
6a  05 


Materials. 


89.50 


43.17 


46.42 


4a  39 
43.34 

44. 4S 
42.81 
46.49 
45.08 
42. 24 
4a  76 

52.43 

47.05 
42. 07 
2a  00 
34.00 
3a  36 
31.11 
4a  00 
44.86 
32.89 
33.33 
4a  68 
3a  03 
35.27 
3a  99 
3a98 


Adminis- 
tration. 


4a  00 

2a  67 
3a  63 
3a  36 
30.49 
87.97 
37.97 
30.00 
4^31 
87.78 
33.53 
32.60 
30.34 
35.80 
32.50 
44.25 
33.21 
40.31 
84.09 


13.05 


7.95 
a  10 
4.08 
a  03 


a54 


other. 


ia78 


ia7o 


14.29 


17.60 
ia88 

21.48 
2a  49 
17.06 

laoi 

7.76 
14.90 

ia98 

ia96 
22. 22 
25.00 
27.08 
25. 76 
32.22 
23. 16 
17.04 
25.35 
20. 00 
ia28 
7.50 
4.12 
a  83 
7.58 
4.83 
ia38 
2a  00 
28.57 
23.76 
21.82 
ia29 
24.06 
15.10 
2a  88 

laoo 

SS.UO 
3U.05 
2a  65 
32.58 
27.16 
28.75 
11.50 
2  >.  01 
ia62 
a  46 


Estab- 
lish 
ment 
No. 


175 


175 


175 


176 
176 

176 
176 
178 
178 
190 
175 

178 

178 
175 

0628 
185 

a624 
188 
184 
188 
191 
172 

a626 
186 
179 
180 
181 
183 
182 

a020 
107 
171 
160 

vn 

174 
108 
170 
187 

a628 
185 

a024 
188 

aQ27 
101 
189 

a628 

a025 
186 


COTTON  GOODS. 


$a  00050 
.00900 
.00884 
.01906 


$a  04801 
.06840 
.08581 
.06848 


$0.00044 
.00005 


$a  00847 
.00847 
.00415 
.00005 


$0.06608 
.07143 
.04004 
.07184 


14.40 

laso 

17.62 
17.02 


72.76 
74.84 
78.02 

Taos 


.00 
.01 


ia84 

11.86 
a  46 

ai2 


a029 
a629 
0630 
o030 


>Nofe  Inclnding  material. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LADOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continned. 


KOTB.— The  wtebUsbiii«iit  nomben  oorre«pond  to  those  in  the  tabic  on  i»agu  *J9o.  Appendix  A,  show* 
ing  number  of  employte  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  ezplonatiou  of  tabl&,  page  01. 

COTTOK  GOODS—Continned. 


Bttab- 
llBb- 

xnent 
Ko. 


0680 
284 
248 
247 


Stftte. 


G^eoiigla... 
New  York . 
Yirginla.., 


Deeorfption  of  onit 


One  yard  sheeting  (86  inches  wide,  44  by  42,  moaenring  8.06  yards  to 

theponnd). 
One  yard  sheeting  (86  inches  wide,  44  by  48,  measuring  4.5  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (30  inchiw  wide.  44  by  48,  measuring  4.08  yards  to  j 

the  pound).  '  I 

do One  yard  shooting  (36  iucheiii  wide,  44  by  48,  measuring  4.08  yards  to  . 

I      the  pound). 
24i  {  South  Carolina '  One  yard  shefUug  (30  inches  wide,  44  by  44,  measurius  2.99  yards  to 

theponnd). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  48  by  44,  measuring  3.01  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  44  by  44,  measuring  4  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  jard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  48  by  40,  measuring  3.12  yards  to 

the  pound).  * 

One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  46  by  46,  measuring  4.5  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  Inches  wide,  50  by  50,  measuring  4.01  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  50  by  50,  measuring  3.6  yards  to 
.  Ihe  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  52  by  52,  measuring  3.03  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  56  by  64,  measuring  3.86  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (40  inches  wid(\  48  by  48,  measuring  2.49  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (40  inches  wide,  56  by  56,  measuring  3.18  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (40|  inches  wide,  88  by  96,  measuring  2.88  yunls  lo 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  No.  22  yam,  measuring  3.6  yanis 


244 

246 

244 

237 

199 

199 

0631 

11629 

0630 

0680 

281 

230 

280 

230 

230 

230 

280 

230 

230 

a632 

0632 

0633 

a633 

207 

211 

•J14 

218 

215 

217 

LM6 

229 

0634 

238 

0035 

o634 

193 

0631 

0636 


...do 

Vilgildft....... 

So«th  Carolina 
North  Carolina 

(reorgia 

..  do 

ICaine 

ti^uaee 

Georgia 

New  York 

do 


— do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
, . .  .do 


Alabama 

Georgia 

....do 

Maine 

Maryland 

Miissachusetts.. 

..  do 

do 

...do 

do 

New  Hampshire 

South  Carolina.. 

North  Carolina . 

iSouth  Carolina. . 
.  do 

Connecticut .... 


Maine 
. ...  do  . 


to  theponnd). 
One  yartf  sheeting  (39  inches  wide.  No.  22  yam,  measuring  3.33  yards 

to  the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (40  inches  wide,  No.  31  yarn,  measuring  3  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (48  inches  wide,  Na  22  yam,  measuring  2.777  yardx 

to  the  pound). 
One  yard  slioeting  (58  inches  wide.  No.  22  yam,  measuring  2.5  yards 

to  the  pound); 
One  yard  sheeting  (77  inches  wide.  No.  22  yarn,  measuring  1.7.^  yards 

to  the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (86  inches  wide.  No.  2  J  yam,  measuring  1.338  yards 

to  the  pound). 
One  yard  sheeting  (00  inches  wide.  No.  22  yam,  measuring  1.35  yanls 

to  the  pound). 
One  yani  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  measuring  3.20  yardn  to  1  he  pound) 
One  yard  sheeting  (31^  inches  wide,  measuring  3.31  yaitls  to  the  pound) 
Oneyaid  bheotmg  (:i6 inches  wide,  measuring  :i.73  yards  to  tlio  {*ound) 
Ono'yard  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  measuring 3.4  yurds  to  the  ponnd) . . 
One  yard  shcoi  Ini:  (40  inches  wide,  measuring  H.mi  yanls  to  tlie  pound) . 
One  yard  sheeting  (30  inches  wide,  measuring  2.>'4  >  ards  to  tite  pound) . 
Ono  yatil  sheeting  (36  inches  wide,  measuring  2.>'4  yards  to  the  pnundi 
One  yard  sheeting  (40  inches  wide,  measunng  3.5  ynrdn  to  tbo  pound) . . 
One  yard  sheeting  (40  inches  wido,  measuring  3.5  yards  to  tlu)  ponnd) . . 
One  yard  sheeting  (40  inches  wide,  measuring  3.5  yanls  to  thtt  pound) . . 
Ono  yard  tjlieeting  (40  inches  wide,  measuring  3.5  yards  to  the  pound)  . 
One  yard  sliecting  (36  inches  wide,  measuring  2.^5  yanl»  tu  the  pound) . 
One  yard  sheetinj^  (36  inches  wide,  measuring  2.85  \-  ards  i  o  the  pound) . 
One  yard  sheeting  (30  inches  wide,  measuring  3  yiirdn  to  t  he  pound) 
Ono  yard  sheeting  CtG  inches  wide,  mi^asuring  3  yanls  to  t  ho  pound)  . . 
One  yard  slieutiiig  (3'J  i ncbcs  wide,  measuring  4  yards  to  the  pound) 
Obe  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  61  by  64,  measuring  7  yards  to 

tbo  pound. 
One  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measuring  7  yards  to 

the  pound. 
One  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measuring  7  yards  to 

the  pound. 

a  The  wages  of  employes  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported;  therefore  the  number  will  not 
hi)  found  in  the  wage  table,  Afpeudix  A. 


VARIATION    IN    TltV.    COST    OF    PRODUCTION. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

NoTB.— The  establiAbmeut  nambers  correspond  to  those  in  the  table  on  iNMce  295,  Appendix  ▲,  thow- 
in^  namber  of  employee  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

COTTON  GOODS-Continaed. 


AxMBiit  of  unit  cost 

Per  cent,  of  unit  oost 

• 

Xrtab. 

lidi 
moBt 
Ko. 

Labor. 

Materials. 

Other. 

Total 

Labor. 

Haterlals. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Other. 

(ration. 

90.00000 

Oa  03770 

Oa  00046 

90.00427 

90.06152 

17.65 

7a  17 

.89 

a29 

0688 

.00914 

.02044 

.00088 

.00565 

.  04211 

21.71 

62.79 

2.09 

ia4i 

234 

.00653 

.02801 

.00124 

.00445 

.04223 

2a  19 

6a  88 

2.94 

ia54 

348 

.00842 

.02893 

.00124 

.00291 

•• 

.04150 

20.29 

69.71 

199 

7.01 

247 

.00989 

.03081 

.00067 

.00470 

.05527 

17.89 

72.08 

1.57 

a  51 

244 

.00079 

.03954 

.00087 

.00466 

.05486 

17.85 

7a  07 

1.59 

a  49 

244 

.00954 
.00949 

.03090 
.03814 

.00759 
00449 

.04808 
.05296 

ia86 
17.92 

64.88 
72.02 

t 

lasi 
a48 

246 

.00064 

L5e 

244 

a  01690 

.02460 

m 

.00290 

.00580 

.05020 

8a  67 

4a  00 

a78 

iL55 

287 

.00755 

.08109 

.00072 

.00806 

.04841 

17.60 

7a  81 

1.70 

7.19 

199 

.00988 

.08408 

.00080 

.00840 

.04816 

ia87 

71.91 

L66 

7.06 

199 

.01890 
.90881 
.01126 

.08688 
.04574 
.04667 

.00145 
.00741 
.00541 

.04867 
.06146 
.06891 

2a  48 

lasa 

17.68 

7a  68 
74.48 
7a  02 

aoo 

iao6 

a47 

0681 

a629 

.00057 

.89 

0630 

.00688 

.08659 

.00045 

.00428 

.06009 

17.60 

7a  06 

.90 

a44 

0630 

.08434 

.04630 

* 

.00820 

.00350 

.08684 

39.77 

5a  68 

a55 

165 

231 

.01945 

.03490 

.00108 

.00908 

.06451 

89.15 

64.10 

1.67 

1106 

230 

.08100 

.03770 

.00110 

.00980 

.06860 

8a  17 

54.17 

L58 

1108 

330 

.02600 

.04660 

.00180 

.01210 

.08600 

3a  28 

54.19 

L51 

1107 

230 

.02580 

.04524 

.00182 

.  01176 

.06852 

8a  17 

5117 

L58 

1106 

280 

-   .03800 

.06086 

.66146 

.01807 

.09279 

80.18 

5116 

L57 

1109 

280 

.04600 

.07169 

.00809 

.01867 

.18256 

80.18 

5116 

1.88 

1106 

230 

.04560 

.06168 

.00888 

.08128 

.15124 

80.09 

5100 

1.87 

1164 

230 

.05180 

AIMMUk 

.00271 

.01417 

.17167 

8a  17 

0117 

L58 

1106 

280 

.01114 
.01049 
.00618 
.   .00676 
.02010 
.01640 
.01996 
.08474 
.02229 
.02407 
.02572 
.01260 
.00816 
.00937 
.00704 
•.00688 
.00872 

.08587 
.03575 
.02925 
.03285 
.03300 
.04004 
.04317 
.06969 
.03820 
.04043 
.03963 
.04300 
.04010 
.04101 
.04132 
.02868 
.01029 

.00074 
.00073 
.00104 
.00114 

".60606" 

.00271 
.00270 
.00294 
.00824 
.00740 
.00106 
.00614 
.00462 
.00814 
.00818 
.00449 
.00800 
.00275 
.00414 
.0A255 
.0*414 
.00381 

.05046 
.64967 
.03986 
.04899 
.06140 
.06840 
.06227 
.06966 
.06363 
.06858 
.06084 
.05915 
.05101 
.05548 
.  05181 
.04165 
.03412 

22.08 
21.12 

ia58 
ia87 

88.74 
2a  87 
20.81 
8a  63 
3a  08 
8a  41 
'    86.88 
2L45 

laoo 
laoo 
ia33 

21.20 
2a  49 

71.06 
7197 
7181 
7168 
6a  21 
6157 
66.38 
57.48 
60.03 
5a  95 

&a74 

7a  70 

7a  61 

73.92 
7a  75 
6a  86 
6a  53 

1.47 
1.47 
a64 
a59 

as? 
a44 

7.47 
r.86 

iao5 

1.67 

a  86 
aoo 

104 
164 

a  43 
a  07 
a  39 

7.46 
102 

a  94 

11.17 

a682 
«632 
0688 
0633 
207 

7.89 

211 
214 

218 

216 

.••••«••• 

217 

216 

.00046 

.78 

226 

•634 

.00096 

1.73 

288 
o685 

•684 

.00L30 

a  81 

188 

.00060 
.  OHIO 

.02010 
.01740 

.00110 
.00150 

.03080 
.03000 

81.17 
37.00 

6a  26 

5a  00 

a67 
aoo 

a681 

b  The  high  labor  coat  of  a  yard  of  aheeMni!  in  this  establishment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mill  is  a 
ew  one  which  hsd  been  in  opernl  ion  only  two  monti 
the  effioloDOy  of  the  employes  is  less,  therefore,  than 


new  one  which  hsd  been  in  opernlion  only  two  months  when  visited  by  the  aeent  of  the  Bureau,  and 

in  those  long  eetablisheC 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Coutinued. 


Note.— The  establiabmeiit  nnmbers  correspond  to  ihonein  the  table  on  page  296,  Appendix  A,  show* 
ing  OQinl>er  of  employ68  and  wnges,  except  as  noted  bolow.    See  explanation  of  table,  p»g^  91. 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


Estab- 

liah- 

ment 

No. 


219 

220 

227 

245 

227 

201 

227 

a637 

a638 

/i635 

233 

208 

a637 
198 

196 

198 

198 

193 

193 

198 

193 

193 

a637 

a«38 
232 

a6.19 
nc|0 
atf41 
a042 
J94 
244 

0630 

a630 

0634 

0685 

244 

244 

196 

190 

244 


Maasachueetts... 

. ...do 

Neir  Hampshire 

Yermont 

New  Hampshire . 
Great  Britain.... 
New  Hampshire . 


Georf^a 

do 

Soath  Carolina. 
New  York 


Maine 


Georgia. 
....do  ... 


France 

Georgia 

— do 

Conneoticat 

...do 

— do , 

do 

....do 

GfH)rgia  — 


, ...do  .  . 
New  York 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi  . . . . 

Delaware.. 

SoQth  Carolina 


Georgia 

..  do 

South  Carolina 
. . .  .do  ......... 

....do  ......... 

— do 

Georgia 

...do 


Deaoriptlon  of  imlt. 


One  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measoring  7  yards  to 

the  pound. 
One  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measuring  7  yards  to 

the  pound. 
One  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measuring  7  yards  to 

the  pound. 
Ooe  yard  print  cloth  (28  inches  wide,  56  by  60,  measuring  8  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  print  cloth  (30  inches  wide,  68  by  72,  measuring  6  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  print  cloth  (32  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  measuring  8  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  print  cloth  (35  inches  wide,  68  by  72,  measuring  5  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  shirting  (30  Inches  wide,  meuauring  5.099  yards  to  the  pound . 
One  yard  ahirling  (31|  inches  wide,  measuring  4.0  yards  to  the  poiuitl . 
One  yard  shirting  (31 J  inches  wide,  measuring  3.6 1  yards  to  tho  pountl . 
One  yard  shirting  (30  inches  wide,  88  by  96,  measuring  3.02  yards  to 

the  pou^d). 
One  yard  shirting  (40  inches  wide,  number  32  yam,  measuring  3.36 

yards  totboponnd). 
One  yard  shilling  (344  inches  wide,  measuring  5.32  yards  to  the  pound 
One  yard  cotton  cloth  (27  inches  wide,  40  by  40,  measuring  4.73  yatdd 

t«  the  pound). 
One  yard  cotton  cloth  (31^  inches  wide,  56  by  64,  measuring  3.125 

yards  to  the  pound). 
One  yaiil  cotton  cloth  (31^  inches  wide,  48  by  46,  measuring  3.65  yards 

to  tho  pound). 
One  yard  cotton  cloth  (36  inches  wide,  48  by  46,  measuring  3.01  yards 

to  the  pound). 
One  yard  cotton  cloth  (39  inches  wide,  68  by  70,  measuring  4.5  yards 

to  the  pound). 
One  yaru  cotton  cloth  (39  inches  wide,  80  by  72,  measuring  4.25  yards 

to  the  pound). 
arac< 
epoi 
One  yard  cotton  cloth  (44  inches  wide,  68  by  70,  measuring  3.95  yards 


Onevi 
to  the 


cotton  cloth  (40  inches  wide,  80  by  80,  measuring  3.75  yards 
mnd). 


tothepoimd). 
raracr 


One  yard  cotton  cloth  (44  inchcH  wide,  80  by  80,  measuring  3.5  yards 

to  the  pound). 
Ono  yjikra  cottoQ  cloth  (36  inches  wide,  measuring  4.079  yards  to  the 

pound). 

One  yard  cotton  cloth  (measuring  3.03  yards  to  the  pound) 

One  yard  cotton  cloth  (unbleached,  48  by  48  picks,  measuring  5.11 

yai-ds  to  tlie  pound). 

Ono  yard  cotton  doth 

One  yard  cotton  cloth 

One  yard  cotton  cloth 

One  yard  cotton  cloth 

One  pound  cotton  cloth  (unbleached,  number  33  3rarn) 

One  yard  drilling  (27  inches  wide,  42  by  40,  measuring  4.74  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (29  inches  wide,  70  by  48,  measuring  2.82  yards  to 

the  pound). 
Ono  yard  drilling  (30)  inches  wide,  70  by  48,  measuring  2.84  yards  to 

the  pound. 
One  yard  drilling  (30|  inches  wide,  70  by  48,  measuring  2.84  yazds  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (30|  inches  wide,  72  by  44,  measuring  2.9  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (30|  inches  wide,  72  by  44,  measuring  2.9  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (30)  inches  wide,  48  by  48,  measuring  3.7  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (3H  inches  wide,  62  by  48,  measuring  8.08  yards  to 

the  pound). 
Ono  yard  drilling  (31)  inches  wide,  72  by  50,  measuring  3.01  yards  to 

the  pound.) 

South  Carolina |  One  yard  drilling  (36  inches  wide,  72  by  44,  measuring  2.80  yards  to 

'      the  pound). 

a  The  wages  of  employes  in  this  eetablLsbment  were  not  reported;  therefoiv  tbd  number  Trill  not  be 
found  in  the  wage  table,  Appendix  A. 
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•       COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Contimied. 

NoTB.— TheMUbliahiiieiitniiinben  ooirMpond  to  those  in  the  t«bleon  paffo  S06»  Appendix  A«  diow- 
ing  number  of  enployte  Mkd  wngee,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explnnatkui  of  table,  page  01. 

COTTON  GOOI>S-Contlniied. 


A— nut  of  tmlt  ooet. 

Per  oent.  of  unit  cost. 

EsUb- 
llsh- 

Labor. 

ICaterinle. 

AdmiBto- 
ntUm. 

Other. 

TotiO. 

Labor. 

ICaterlalft 

tratlon. 

Other. 

ment. 
No. 

la  01086 

|0l  01714 

$0.00887 

10.08106 

88.88 

66ul8 

1L60 

210 

.01000 
.00900 

.01000 

.01174 

.00602 

.01408 

.00664 
.00480 
.00650 
.02710 

.OlOtt 

.0171S 

.01610 

.01996 

.01618 

.02308 

.02356 
.02428 
.06488 
.04870 

.00600 

.00171 

.00180 

.00199 

.00294 

.00940 

.00165 
.00240 
.00212 
.00510 

.08148 

.02888 

.03790 

.08871 

.02714 

.04046 

.08252 
.03260 
.04300 
.08220 

8L82 
84.66 
86l84 

84.88 

29.66 

84.80 

20.41 
15.31 
15.29 
82.97 

62.27 

69.41 

67.71 

69.27 

59.68 

59.27 

72.45 
74.48 
79.79 
50.25 

1&91 
&98 
6.46 

5w90 

ia88 

5.93 

4.77 
7.63 
4.02 
6  20 

230 

?WJ7 

245 

227 

201 

227 

10.00077 
.00084 

".ooiso' 

2.87 
2.58 

0687 
a68d 
0685 

1.58 

233 

.01970 

.00635 
.00618 

.08860 

.02248 
.02628 

.00064 
.00048 

.00512 

.00140 
.00264 

.06360 

.03081 
.08543 

31.12 

20.61 
17.80 

• 

60.83 

72.80 
74.17 

8.05 

4.84 
7.18 

208 

* 

1.75 
1.35 

a637 
198 

.00083 

.00810 

.06616 
.08406 

.00664 

.00820 

.07258 

» 

.04698 

18.66 
17.61 

77.43 
74.08 

9.02 
6.96 

196 

.00062 

1.85 

loe 

.00063 

.04181 

.00075 

.00390 

.05568 

17.29 

74.19 

1.35 

7.17 

198 

.01513 

.08001 

.00208 

.00602 

.05800 

3&49 

66u&8 

3.63 

11.15 

198 

.01602 

.03177 

.00215 

.00626 

.05620 

28.60 

66.68 

8.83 

11.14 

193 

.  01816 

.03601 

.00248 

.00710 

.06369 

28.60 

66u54 

8.81 

11.15 

193 

.01724 

.08419 

• 

.00281 

.00673 

.06047 

28.51 

66.54 

8.82 

11.18 

10» 

.01045 

.03858 

.00261 

.00760 

.06824 

28.60 

06.53 

3.83 

11.14 

Ift*'. 

.00827 

.02920 

.00079 

.00194 

.04029 

20.58 

72.70 

1.06 

4.81 

0637 

.00802 
.01017 

.006C6 
.02000 
.01750 
.01000 
.11250 
.006i2 

.03465 
.02800 

.02364 
.03500 
.08500 
.03781 
.12000 
.02511 

.04267 
.04081 

.03250 
.06600 
.05250 
.04880 
.26190 
.08484 

1&80 
24.92 

27.26 
8&36 
88.83 
22.76 
44.67 
17.85 

81.20 
58.66 

72.74 
63.64 
66.67 
77.25 
47.63 
72.07 

a638 

.00674 

1&62 

232 

0639 

0640 

0641 

0642 

.01040 
.00296 

7.70 
&50 

104 

.00066 

1.68 

244 

.00003 

.04114 

.00051 

.00476 

.05634 

17.62 

73.08 

.90 

8.45 

0630 

'    .00088 

.04000 

.00050 

1     .00471 

.06689 

17.65 

73.05 

.80 

a  41 

0630 

.00683 

.00817 
.01016 

.04036 
.04276 
.04104 

..00376 
.00264 
.00484 

.06134 
.0.>356 
.05604 

16.01 
15.26 
17.84 

7&62 
79.81 
72L08 

.«••««•      ■ 

5.88 
4.03 
a60 

o634 

o635 

.00090 

L58 

244 

.00706 

.08817 

.00070 

.00380 

.04463 

17.84 

72.08 

1.67 

&61 

244 

.OOMl 

.04087 

.00074 

.00388 

.05441 

17.29 

74.20 

1.36 

7.15 

198 

.our 

.04142 

.00096 

.00406 

.05751 

19.25 

72.02 

1.67 

7.06 

199 

Avm 

.0499) 

.00109 

.00688 

.06010 

17.84 

72.07 

1.68 

8.51 

244 

no 


RBPOBT   OF  THE  COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued.     • 

NOTB. — The  eetablishmMit  numberB  oorreapODd  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  296,  Appendix  A,  thaw* 
ing  numbei'of  employ^  and  wages,  except  m  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  01. 

COTTOK  GOODS— Conoluded. 


a6M 

0680 

cMSO 

aC30 

0630 

0630 

a635 
0635 
0632 
0633 
0630 

•o630 

o630 

0630 

212 
213 
222 
228 
235 
o643 
241 

239 

240 

249 

243 

0629 

209 
195 
22T 
226 

0644 
o645 
197 
o646 
203 
2C6 
242 
24U 
236 


Georgia, 
i ...do  •  •• 
...do  . .. 
— do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


South  Carolina. 

— do 

Alabama 

Georicia 

...do 


..do 

..do 

...do 


Maryland 

— do 

Massaohnsetts . . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

PeanaylTania 

Kortii  Carolina . . 


. . .  .do , 

— do , 

Virginia...  . 
Pennsylvania , 


Maine 

Delaware 

Massachasetts. . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

France  

— do 

. . . . do  ............ 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

North  Carolina  . . 

New  York 


One  yard  drOling  (86^  inches  wide,  68  by  62,  meosaring  2.48  yards  to 

thepoond).  • 
One  yard  drilling  (37  inches  wide,  70  by  48,  measuring  2.86  .yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (87  inches  wide,  83  by  46,  measuring  1.6  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (46  inches  wide,  70  by  42,  measuring  2.002  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (61  inches  wide,  70  by  42,  measuring  1. 79  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (58  inches  wide,  70  by  42,  measuring  1.58  yards  to 

the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (26  inches  wide,  measadng  3.34  yards  to  the  pound). 
One  yard  drilling  (30  inches  wide,  measuring.3.17  .yards  to  the  pound) 

One  yard  drilling  (measuring  3.15  yards  to  t  ne  pound) 

()ne  yard  drilling  imeasurini;  3.05  yards  tu  tiie  pound) 

One  yard  duck  (88  Inches  wide,  83  by  28,  measuring  1.79  yards  to  the 

pound). 
One  yard  duck  (46  inches  wide,  83  by  28,  measuring  1.49  yards  to  the 

pound). 
One  yard  duck  (61  inches  wide,  83  by  28,  measuring  1.32  yards  to  the 

pound). 
One  yard  duck  (57  inches  wide,  83  by  28,  measuring  1.19  yards  to  tbe 

thepoond). 

One  yard  duck  (28  by  36  picks,  measuring  2  yards  to  the  pound) 

One  yard  duck  (22  by  86  picks,  meosuring  1  yard  to  the  pound) 

One  yard  calico  (64  by  64  picks,  measuring  7  yards  to  tbe  pound) 

One  yard  calico  (64  by  64  picks,  measirring  7  yards  to  the  pound) 

One  yard  calico  (64  by  64  picks,  measuring  7  yards  to  tbe  pound)  — 
One  yard  calico  (64  by  64  picks,  measuring  7  yards  to  the  pound)  — 
One  yard  plaid  (27  inches  wide,  40  by  40,  hieaeuring  4  yards  to  the 

pound). 
One  yard  plaid  (27  inches  wide,  44  by  44,  measuring  4.26  yards  to  tbe 

pound). 
One  yard  plaid  (27  inches  wide,  44  by  44,  measuring  4.58  yards  to  the 

pound). 
One  yard  ploid  (27  inches  wide,  44  by  44,  measuring  4.25  yards  to  the 

pound). 
One  yard  gingham  (26^  inches  wide,  46  by  54,  measuring  6.8  yards  to 

the  pound). 
Oney  ard  gingham  (31i  inches  wide,  56  by  60,  mcosuting  4.55  yards  to 

thepoond). 

One  yard  gingham  j:measuring  6.12  yards  to  the  pound) 

One  pound  colored  family  cloui 

<)ne  pound  nuinsook  check 

One  seamless  cotton  bag  (having  a  capacity  of  two  bushela,  and 

wei^iing  one  pound). 

One  pair  cotton  blankets  (the  pair  weighing  6  pounds) 

One  pound  cotton  yam,  number  33  (English)  

One  pound  cotton  yarn,  number  32  (Bnglish) 

One  pound  cotton  yam,  number32  (English) 

One  pound  cotton  yam,  number  40. 

One  pound  cotton  yam,  number  16  (En^ish) 

One  pound  cotton  yam,  number  20,  two-ply 

One  poand  cotton  yam,  number  13 '.. 

One  pound  cotton  nosLery  yarn,  numbers  10  to  80 


FOOD  PBEPARATION.0 


273 

Ohio. 

o647 

...  do 

0648 

...  do 

O640 

— do 

o660 

do 

One  barrel  fancy  family  flour 
One  barrel  fancy  family  flour 
One  barrel  ftincy  family  flour 
One  barrel  fancy  family  flour 
One  barrel  fancy  family  flour 


(roller  process) 
(roller  process) 
(roller  process) 
(roller  process) 
(roller  process) 


o  The  wages  of  employ6s  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported ;  therefore  the  number  wlU  not  be 
found  in  the  wage  taDl<),  Appendix  A. 
6  For  printing  only. 


VABIATION  IN  THE  COST   OP   PRODUCTION. 


Ill 


COST  OF  PEODUCTION-Continned. 

KOTB.-~Th«  Mtabllthment  nvmben  GOTrwpond  to  thoM  in  the  table  on  paxe  295.  Afypoidlx  A,  ■how- 
lug  number  of  employte  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  SL 

COTTON  OOODS-CoDolnded. 


lOiOllSl 

.0U86 

.01762 

.01402 

.01581 

.01770 

.00688 
.00753 
.01102 
.00724 
.01567 

.01887 

.02128 

.02360 

.01880 
.03340 
.02300 
.01438 
.01855 
6.00520 
.01280 

.00840 

.00897 

.01579 

.02158 

.01424 

.02720 
.08470 
.09600 
.04171 

.86571 
.02674 
.02525 

.02727 
.01948 
.01990 


.01861 
.02410 


Anoont  of  unit  eoet. 


19.04782 

.04917 

.07263 

.05811 

.06490 

.07886 

.08706 
.03005 
.03755 
.03650 
.06600 

.07793 

.08821 

.00745 

.06020 
.12450 
.01018 
.02480 
.02115 
.03000 
.03G20 

.03460 

.03523 

.03053 

.01648 

.07818 

.02540 
.16400 
.18000 
.12160 

.76555 
.14700 
.18160 
.14700 
.12320 
.13160 
.11410 
.  11518 
.18197 


Adminia- 


10.00069 
.00061 
.00090 
.00072 
.00060 
.00091 


.00077 
.00127 
.00080 

.00096 

.00109 

.00121 

.00320 
.00250 


.00110 
.00100 
.00140 

.00120 


.00251 
.00870 


,00131 


00110 


00418 
00250 


Ofber. 


10.00658 

.00669 

.00840 

.00672 

.00760 

.00848 

.00229 
.00241 
.00263 
.00351 
.00752 

.00902 

.01020 

.01127 

.01690 
.01750 
.00147 
.00500  ' 
.00123  I 
.00300  I 
.00290  I 
i 
.00250  j 

.00032  ! 

.00167 

.00648 

.01889 


00860 
.08300 
^2500 
)148 


«92« 

Tool 


.06256 
.03887 
.08050 
.08449 


.01261 
.01800 
.00380 
.01780 


Total. 


$0.06545 

.06788 

.00045 

.07967 

.08881 

.10045 

.04618 
.04889 
.05277 
.04861 
.08890 

.10678 

.12078 

.18843 

.09360 

. 1779U 
.01404 
.  01427 
.  03703 
.0^020 

.osaio 

.04670 

.04452 

.06050 

.04819 

.10576 

.06120 
.28870 
.30000 
.10605 

1.18382 
.212^1  ! 
.lb:*5 
.208.6 
. 14373 
. 10351 
.14740 
. 14177 
.17687 


Par  oent.  of  unit  ooet 


17.66 

17.61 

17.62 

17.62 

17.68 

17.68 

14.79 
15.37 
22.02 
14.90 
17.61 

17.67 

17.62 

17.61 

14.21 
18.78 
52.43 
32.48 
30.59 
13.27 
24.02 

18.00 

20.15 

31.27 

44.68 

13.46 

44.45 
29.85 
31.67 
25.12 

80.05 
12.57 
18.48 
13.06 
13. 52 
11.81 
13.77 
13.13 
13.66 


ICatariala. 


78.08 

78.08 

78.04 

78.08 

78.06 

73.03 

80.25 
79.71 
71.16 

75. 27 
73.04 

72.98 

78.03 

73.03 

64.31 
69.08 
44.23 
50.02 
67.11 
76.53 
67.92 

74.09 

79.13 

60.45 

84.20 

73.88 

41.50 
57.81 
60.00 
73.24 

64.67 
69.11 
70. 24 
70.  42 
85  72 
80.48 
77.41 
81. 24 
74.83 


Adwiintw- 
tration. 


.90 
.91 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 


1.46 

2.61 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.91 

8.42 
1.40 


2.97 
2.55 
2.62 

2.56 


4.97 
7.67 


.78 


.76 


2.95 
1.42 


Other. 


&46 
845 
&44 
&45 
a44 

a44 

4.00 
4.92 
5.36 
7.22 
8.45 

a45 

&45 
8.%5 

iao6 

9.84 
8.:i4 
11.50 
3.33 
7.65 
5.44 

."1.85 

.72 

a  31 

ia45 

12.66 

14.05 

12.34 

a  33 

.86 

a  28 
ia32 

]a28 
ia52 


7.71 

a82 

2.68 

iao9 


No. 


0630 
0680 


a68U 

0630 

a630 

a63:> 
a03r> 
0632 
0633 
0630 

o630 

o680 

0630 

212 
213 
222 
228 
235 
0643 
241 

280 

240 

249 

248 

o629 

209 
195 
223 
226 

o644 

o645 
197 

o646 
203 
2C6 
242 
240 


FOOD  PBEPABATlON.e 


10.11000 

94.20250 

.19000 

aosooo 

.20000 

4.02000 

.25000 

a71?50 

.20000 

4.01000 

|0l 52833 
.45000 
.500C0 
.45000 
.46000 


$4,833^ 

2.28 

4.62000 

4.11 

4.72000 

4.24 

4.41250 

aoa 

4.67000 

4.28 

saoo 
8ai5 

8.'i.  17 
84.14 
85.87 


10.82 

a  74 

10.50 

10.20 

a  85 


278 
o647 
o048 
0649 
0660 


0ln  Ohio,  niinola,  West  Virginia,  and  Indiana  the  value  of  middlings,  bran,  etc.,  has  been  deducted 
from  the  material. 


EEPOET  OP  THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  LABOR. 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION-Continned. 


IS  baml  (Uiof  ftmllT  floor  (roUar  prooM*) ■• 

le  bui«l  (uaT  bmUrfloar  (roHarpniCM*]... 

■ebkirel  taaey  family  flour  (niller  pnwBM) 

lo  burel  fuicr  family  floor  (roUHT  prDoewl  —  ^-  ■  ■ 

le  barrel  fancy  bmUy  flour 

ie  barrel  f^cy  family  floor...,.,..,-,-.,..',..'-., 
lebaml  hl^b-KrailnlBmlly  floor  {TollerpraoaM)  -. 
le  barrel  hiKh-RTadB  family  floor  (roller  piuonat  ., 
■e  liarrel  litch.Rrude  bmlly  floar  (roller  prooest)  .. 
le  barrel  ki^buniB  fiuolly  floor  (roller  pnweaa)  . . 
ID  barrel  btKb-frade  CbdiII;  floor  (roller  prooani  -. 
IK  iMrml  bleb-Krailn  family  floor  (roller  prooou)  . . 
le  banvl  blxh-Erailu  fnoiilT  Hoar  (roller  piwwH)  . . 
IX  barrel  bleb.^rode  family  flour  (roller  pieewal  - . 
le  buml  hiflb-iiiwle  family  floor  iroUei  prooeaa) .. 
le  barrel  bisb-iirsde  ftuoUy  floor  (roller  pnweaa) . . 

le  banel  hiully  flcrar — 

le  barrel  dairy  aalKSSO  poonila) 

le  barrel  dnirv  wit  ('/iia  poundal 

■  ' It  (-jgOpooTdal 


Ooe  barrel  dairy  anil  \i&l  poooda)  -  - 


Oned         on    f™t      bleU 

West  Vlrainl* 

3" 

Weet  Virginia 

Ooe  box  (M  teet)  8  1 1U  luchea,  alDsle  MroDKth  wiodow-glam 

OnBbo»(Wfeetjl2.2atiiche^aiimlo«lreimtliwinilow.j(ia» 

One  boi  (BO  feet)  IZi  Zftiochea,  (InElaatnoith  •rindov.slau 

308 

^ze::::::. 

W» 

sivs::::::  ::::: 

Ooein™b«Jf-j(iUoal&8onfh.UTar.(wllhoQltrimmiiigB| 

"t:-::::::::.:-;:: 

•aso 

OOB  Kro»»  flint,  leouoofl,  FreqcU,  nioariprBBorTptlonbolUB* 

Ope  Ubio  Mt  Ctngar  bowl  and  oarer,  botur  dlah  aod  eovar.  oreun 
Jog  and  cover,  aod  apoon  Klaai>. 

JUTE  OOODS. 


117     DewJervy Oneponnd  Jul- 

sTbe  wagea  of  amploy«4  io  tbia  ealAbliMimei 
Anind  lo  the  wage  IU>1«.  Appendix  A, 


leportMl^  Ibemforetbe  uiUDber  will  Dot  b* 


VARIATION    IN   THE   COST    OF   PBODUCTIOH 


113 


log 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION-Continued. 

VcytB.— The  establiahment  namben  correflpond  to  those  in  the  tftble  on  rage  206.  A  ppendix  A,  abow- 
g  n  ambor  of  employte  and  wages,  except  aa  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  01 . 


FOOD  PBSPABATJOK-^Jonoluded. 


Amonaft  of  unit  oost. 

Per  cent,  of  nnit  coat 

EaUb. 

Uah. 

ment 

No. 

Labor. 

Ifiatorials. 

Adminis- 
trsition. 

other. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Hateriak. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

other. 

$0.16000 
.05600 
.  15000 
.23000 
.20000 
.16000 
.20000 
.12000 
.20000 
.10000 
.18000 
.12000 
.20000 
.20000 
.20000 
.14000 
.26000 
.16500 
.14000 
.17000 
.17000 

$a  20500 
a  72000 

asoooo 

a85000 
4.24000 

aooooo 

a82000 

a  01800 
a  61000 
aooooo 

-     a  48760 

a  61000 

4.08000 
a  35000 

a  07000 

4.00000 

a  20000 

$0.41750 
.88250 
.44000 
.47000 
.85000 
.86000 
.46500 
.48000 
.84000 
.82000 
.42000 
.87000 
.56000 
.40000 
.47000 
.08000 

".'45600' 
.48000 
.62250 
.66000 

$3.87260 
4. 15750 
4.80000 
4.67000 
4.70000 
4.50000 
a  08500 
a  61300 
4.15060 
4.22000 
4.08760 
4.10000 
4.70000 

a  05000 

4.64000 
4.25000 
a  45000 
.62000 
.62000 
.60250 
.73000 

4.18 
1.32 
a  42 
a  47 
4.18 
a  55 

a  02 
a  82 

4.82 
a  87 
4.40 

ao8 

4.18 

ao6 

4.81 

a28 

4.50 
2a  62 
2a  68 
24.56 
2a  20 

8a  00 
80.48 
HI.  66 
84.25 
8a  62 
88.67 
83.81 

aa80 

8a  90 
00.05 
85.32 
8a  06 
84.13 
84.81 
8a  56 
04.12 
05.41 

ia78 
a  20 

10.02 

ia28 

7.80 

7.78 
11.67 
ia20 

a  10 

7.58 
10.28 

a  02 

11.  (9 

'   iai3 
iai8 

1.80 

73.' 38 
77.42 
7a  45 
7a  71 

268 

a651 

•••■•«       -> 

257 

278 

272 

274 

254 

2:»8 

i!5(i 

2:»5 

>•••*•   >•  • 

2QU« 

........./ 

2.'>7 

201 

•J02 

204 

fa  03000 

laTi 

.      266 
0662 

275 

1 

277 

.......... .1.. ....... • 

l'7fl 

1 

a653 

GLASS. 


la  18500 

.17000 

.10000 

.28000 

.00000 

1.46600 

1.64840 

1.C8000 

.66000 

.81000 

1.00000 

.04500 

1.16000 

1.00000 

.64000 

1.48000 

1.40168 

1.12760 

1.60000 

a66400 

a  10000 

1.20000 

1.81000 

.07760 

a  10000 

2,85000 
.70000 
.78000 
.88000 
.86000 

1.48000 
.15500 
.18000 
.87070 
.00000 

&$0. 22500 
a26O0O 

a  18000 
aooooo 

02.25000 

.07080 

.03872 

6a  02500 

M.  85000 

01.87500 

.00000 

.58000 

.48000 

.42400 

.12500 

.20650 

.88256 

.68000 

1.74000 

.88400 

1.16000 

.37200 

.86100 

.44bio 

L28000 

1.81800 

.40000 

.40000 

.64000 

61.86000 

6a  02000 

.04710 

.06000 

.00460 

.06600 

$a  03500 

10.44500 
.43000 
.28000 
.53000 

aooooo 

a  11770 
a  16002 
a64600 

a40ooo 

a66500 

aooooo 

L  03730 
118000 
a20200 
1.16600 
a84280 
a  16715 
a  12080 

a  70000 

4.62100 
4.82000 

a  21000 

a26600 
a  01250 

a  03000 

a  81300 

L 10000 

1.18000 

L50OOO 

a  45000 

4.85000 

.25410 

.25000 

.66110 

.23500 

• 

41.57 
8a  68 
8a  71 
4a  80 
24.66 
4a  67 
4a  08 
20.63 
27.08 
31.50 
50.00 
4a  78 
63.00 
4a  60 
4a  36 
68.17 
64.68 
58.17 
26.81 
6a26 
4a  57 
6a  78 
67.81 
4a  67 
5a  28 
44.23 
63.64 
66.10 
5a  67 
34.70 
20.48 
61.00 
7a  00 
66.07 

saso 

60.67 

60.47' 

64.20 

87.74 

61.66 

21.62 

20.70 

6a  55 

5a25 

6a  60 

45.00 

2a  04 

20.10 

ia26 

la  72 

12.74 
ia34 
27.80 
80.63 
10.13 
2a  86 

ia77 
lasi 

21.87 
90.74 
24.71 
8a  36 
83.00 
8a  00 
65.10 
60.21 

7.86 

200 

0654 

208 

.10000 

.50000 

.00100 

.66880 

.64000 

.40000 

.88000 

.10000 

.20230 

.55000 

.68800 

.60000 

.56480 

.48301 

.29280 

%46000 

1.18300 

1.57000 

.58700 

.57500 

.50480 

1.60000 

1.65000 

ia87 
]a60 
8L81 
21.28 
14.82 
ia67 
14.81 
a  00 

laoo 

2a  82 
81.24 
4a  03 
24.00 

laos 
ia78 
4a  16 

2a  60 
8a57 
2a  45 
2a  88 
2a  56 
2a  06 
31.06 

a665 

a056 

301 

304 

315 

OO&O 

•  •••«•       •  > 

315 

293 

$a  12000 

a  10 

295 
300 

308 

••■•«•         mm 

aC)? 

•:h8 

"Viiooo* 

21 »« 

a66 

291 

1'8D 

:jo'» 

•«■**•    ••• 

:;b0 

:wi 

:.o:i 

:m)G 

**••     •••■ 

:».7 

l*0i 

a  33 
ia2o 
ia3i 

2a  46 

aoo 

22.46 
3a  30 

'-'90 

.08000 
.26000 
.60000 
.06200 
.02000 
.14840 
.00000 

•JO  I 

OOOO 

aiVii 

ia54 
20.00 

•M2 

:iii 

.04760 

14.20 
2a  40 

7.^0 

310 
813 

JUTE  GOODS. 


$0.02000  '    $a  08750 


$0.05750 


b  All  other  labor  except  skilled  and  all  expenses  except  package  are  included  In  material. 

1?684>LA? 8 
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B£POBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

NOTB. — The  ostablisbment  nnmbera  correspond  to  thoee  in  the  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  tbow 
ing  namber  of  employte  and  wages,  except  aa  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  tabic,  page  91. 

LEATHER. 


Betab- 

liBh- 

ment 

No. 


State. 


Deaoiiption  of  nnit. 


324 

323 
323 
3*29 
329 
329 
328 
330 


Delaware  — 

— do 

...do 

Pennsylvania 

do 

do 

do 

. . .  .do 


One  dozen  Tampico  morocco  skins  . 
One  dosen  Tampico  morocco  skias  - 
One  dozen  East  India  morocco  sldOB 
One  square  foot  Tampico  morocco... 

One  square  foot  Fatna  morocco , 

One  sqaare  foot  Curaooa  morocco 

One  square  foot  Brasilian  morocco. . 
One  pound  finished  harness  leather 


LIQUORS  AND  BEVERAQE&a 


884 


335 
6668 

340 

341 

339 
6659 
6660 
6661 
6662 

338 
6663 
6664 

386 
6665 

337 
6663 
6666 
6607 

842 
6666 
6667 

842 


Illinois 

....do 

....do 

— do 

Ohio 

....do 

— do 

. . .  .do  — 

Pennsylvania . . 

West  Virginia . 
-do 

Illinois 

....do 

....do 

....do 

— do 

. ...do 

....do 

Ohio  

do 

...do 

— do 

. .  .do 

...do 


One  barrel  beer  (314  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (8l|  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31*  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31i  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31*  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31*  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (Slj  gallons) 

One  ban*el  beer  (8l|  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31*  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31)  gallons) 

One  barrel  beer  (31  {  gallons) 

One  gallon  high  wine 

One  giAlon  high  wine 

One  gallon  high  wine 

One  gallon  high  wine 

One  gallon  high  wine 

One  gallon  high  wine 

One  gallon  rye  whisky 

One  gallon  rye  whisky 

One  gallon  rye  whisky 

One  gallon  rve  whisky 

One  gallon  Bourbon  whisky 

One  gallon  Bourbon  whisky 

One  gallon  sweet-mash  Bourbon  whisky 


LUMBER. 


846 

345 

6008 

349 

350 

6069 

6070 

349 

350 

6669 

6070 

846 

346 

340 


Illinois  . 

do  — 

New  Hampshire 


One  thousand  feet  white-pine  lumber . 

One  thousand  feet  white  pine  lumber. 

One  thousand  feet  best  pfne  lumber  . . 

West  Virginia !  One  thousand  feet  poplar  lumber 

...do One  thousand  foot  poplar  lumber 

...do I  One  thousand  feet  poplar  lumber 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

IllinofB 

...do 

...do 


One  thousand  feet  poi)lar  lumber  — 
One  thousand  feet  white-oak  lumber 
One  thousand  feet  white<oak  lumber 
One  thousand  feet  wbite-ouk  lumber 
One  thousand  feet  white-oak  lumber 

One  complete  window-sash 

One  pair  ooaplete  window-blinds 

One  pine  panel  door 


866 
354 

6747 

6748 


MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY. 


Pennsylvania 
Hlinois 

. . .  ■  do 

— do 


One  sheeting  loom 

One  sewing-machine  (two  drawers,  cover  and  drop-leaf,  all  attach- 
ments), e 

One  sewing-machine  (two  drawers,  cover  aild  drop-leaf,  all  attach- 
ments), a 

One  sewing-machine  (two  drawers,  cover  and  dzop-leaf,  all  attaoh- 
mcnts).  e 


a  The  revenue  tax  (92^  cent«  per  barrel  on  boor  and  90  cents  per  gallon  on  distilled  liquors)  and  the 
value  of  refuse  aiM  the  saving  of  tax  on  fractional  gallons  of  spiiits  are  not  Inclnded. 

6  The  wages  of  employes  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported ;  therefore  the  number  will  not  be 
found  in  the  wage  table,  Appendix  A. 


VAEIATION   IN   THE   COST   OF   PBODUCTION. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued, 

Koim.— The  establiahment  nombers  oorrMpond  to  thoae  in  the  table  on  page  206^  Appundix  A,  ahow- 
ing  nnmber  of  employte  and  wages,  except  aa  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  01. 

LEATHER. 


AaMimt  of  nait  coat. 

• 

Per  oent.  of  onlt  ooat. 

Batab. 

Uah- 

ment 

Ko. 

Labor. 

$2.00000 

a2oooo 

1.76000 
.06000 
.06000 
.04500 
.05500 
.04100 

Materiala. 

Admlnia- 
tration. 

Other. 

Total. 

$17. 50000 
la  25000 
a25000 
.30800 
.24800 
.23300 
.32060 
.29620 

Labor. 

Ifateriala. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

OUier. 

$14.42000 
la  00000 

asoooo 

.22800 
.16800 
.16800 
.28700 
.22120 

$L  08000 

aosooo 

11.42 
17.54 
21.21 
19.48 
24.19 
19.31 
ia84 
ia64 
• 

82.40 
71.23 
7a  79 
74.03 
67.74 
72.10 
7^57 
74.68 

a  18 
11.28 

884 

328 

■ 

328 

$0l  02000 
.02000 
.02000 

a  49 

ao7 
aso 

10.50 
11.48 

320 

".03460 
.08400 

320 

820 

828 

880 

LIQUOBS  AND  BSVEBAGE&a 


$0.86700 
,07000 

.1.06000 

1.20000 

.96000 

.91000 

.92800 

1.00000 

aooooo 

.90260 
.88000 
.00550 
.01000 
.01200 
.00680 
.01500 
.00670 
.01550 
.02000 
.01770 
*    .01000 
.02000 
.01770 
.01000 

$a  14800 
a  86730 
a52000 
a  79000 
a45000 
a  84000 
1.85700 

aooooo 
a8oooo 

a66000 

a  34000 
.  10170 
.10050 
.10600 
.10240 
.12760 
.00040 
.17220 
.10000 
.18440 
.17000 
.10760 
.14660 
.12720 

$1.55270 

1.59500 

.81000 

LS4000 

.78600 

.87000 

68600 

.75000 

$4.66380 

4.02230 

4.39000 

a28000 

4.21600 

4.22000 

a  47100 

4.75000 

4.80000 

4.48660 

4.46000 

.18770 

.16270 

.16080 

.18600 

.20760 

.18490 

.20010 

.27000 

.24640 

.22210 

.24750 

.20660 

.18020 

laoo 
]a7i 

24.15 
2a  94 
23.25 
21.56 
2a  78 
21.05 
4a  61 
20.12 
ia78 

aoo 
a54 
a5o 
a  47 

7.28 
4.00 

aoo 

7.40 
7.10 
4.60 

aoo 
a48 
a66 

47.08 
47.80 
67.40 
53.35 
5a  12 
55.45 
53.50 
63.16 
5a  40 
60.20 
6a  46 
7a  86 
7L71 
71.12 
7a  86 
6L46 
7a  60 
6a  20 
7a  88 
74.88 
7a  66 
67.00 
7a  28 
7a  68 

84.10 
8a  40 
ia46 

2a  71 
ia68 
2a  00 
ia77 

16.70 

884 

383 

385 

0058 

340 

341 

339 

0650 

a60U 

.02400 
1.24000 
.08060 
.08320 
.03050 
.02470 
.06500 
.02880 
.07240 
.06000 
.04480 
.04210 
.06000 
.04480 
.04800 

2a  60 
97.81 

2a  16 

21.75 
20.20 

iai8 

SL82 
21.86 
97.04 
9a92 
17.08 

laoo 

24.98 
2L94 
2a  87 

aOOl 

0602 

338 

0063 

0604 

836 

a665 

837 

0663 

o666 

0067 

842 

V 

o666 

0607 

842 

LUHBEB. 


$a  28000 
a  82000 

aooooo 

a25000 

aooooo 
aooooo 

450000 

a  75000 
a25000 

a  50000 

4.60000 
.06000 
.15000 
.18000 

$11.60000 

IL  50000 

7.00000 

7.60000 

aooooo 

aooooo 
a5oooo 

7.26000 

7.60000 

7.00000 

7.00000 

.80000 

.40000 

.00000 

$0.00000 
.75000 

$14.83000 
14.67000 

la  00000 
la  60000 
la  00000 

11.75000 

la  50000 

la  75000 
11.25000 
11.25000 

la  00000 

.37500 

.67000 

1.14000 

laeo 
iao2 

41.66 
21.48 
2&00 
2&58 
8a  88 
2a  68 
2a  80 
81.11 
87.50 

laoo 
2a  81 
ia70 

oaoo 

7a  08 

oa84 

71.48 
7a  88 
6a  00 

oao7 

07.44 

oao7 

6a22 

oaso 
8a  00 
7a  18 

7a  06 

ai8 
a  16 

846 

345 

668 

.75000 
.50000 
.75000 
.50000 
.75000 
.50000 
.75000 
.50000 
.01500 
.02000 
.06000 

7,14 
4.17 

a88 
a  70 
ao8 

4.44 

a67 

4.17 
4.00 

a  51 
a26 

1 

340 

350 

0660 

a070 

840 

»350 
«609 

a670 

340 

346 

846 

HACHINBB  AND  KACHINSRY. 


$2a  80000 

ao6ooo 
auooo 

186000 

$2a  25000 

aooooo 

7.71060 
a78600 

$a  00000 

$L  00000 

$4a  05000 
la  88000 

la  81660 

a8S600 

4a  20 

4a  87 

2a  06 

8a6i 

4a  80 
51.18 

7L84 

00.80 

a84 

aoo 

866 
864 

•747 

1^40 

• 

•Twenty  pounds  of  iron  and  steaL 

d  Twenty-aeven  pounda  of  iron  and  steel. 

#  Sixteen  poqnds  of  iron  and  steel. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF    LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION—Contiuued. 

NoTB.->The  estabUshmeiit  niiiDl)er8  oorreApond  to  thore  in  the  table  on  pofre  296,  Appendix  A«  show* 
ing  number  of  employte  and  waii^eB,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  01.  • 

MSTALS  AKD  METALLIC  GOODS. 


Bstob- 
Uah- 

ment 
No. 


366 
3^ 
389 
413 
405 

40ft 

414 

a714 

a716 

408 

a710 

435 

o717 

439 

437 

438 

a718 

a7]9 

876 

392 

400 

377 

a721 

a722 

a728 

410 

412 

0724 

424 

425 

407 

406 

411 

a726 

a7a6 

a727 

a728 

a729 

426 

425 

a730 

a781 

391 

396 

395 


Alabuna  . 
r^^lftni^ 

New  York 

Ohio 

....do  ..... 


do 

....do 
. . .  .do 
Ohio. 

— do 


....do  ........ 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee  ... 

do 

Vii 
'lo 


Desexiption  of  nnit. 


401 

428 

427 

a732 

a738 

a734 

a735 

a736 

415 

416 

a737 

a735 

481 

380 

a788 

a788 


One  ton  run  of  farnace  foundery  pig-iron  (Alabama  ore) 

One  ton  mn  of  fumaoo  foundery  pig-iron 

( hie  ton  run  of  farnace  foandory  pi^-iron  ( New  York  ore) 

One  ton  ran  of  farnace  foundery  pig-iion  (Lak<>  Superior  ore) 

One  ton  mn  of  famaoe  foundery  pig-iron  (Hocking  Valley  and  Lake 
Superior  ore). 

One  ton  run  oi  fdmace  foundery  pig-iron  (Hanging  Rock  ore)    

One  ton  run  of  furnace  foundery  pig-iron  ( Hanging  Rock  ore) 

One  too  run  of  farnace  foundery  pig-iroh  (Hanging  Rock  ore) 

One  ton  mn  of  fiomaoe  foundery  pig-iron  (Mahoning  Valley  and  Lake 
Superior  ore). 

One  ton  mn  of  fhmaoe  foundery  pig-iron  (Mahoning  Valley  and  Lake 
Superior  ore). 

Ono  ton  run  of  farnace  foundery  pig-iron  (Mahoning  Valley  and  Lake 
Superior  ore). 

One  ton  run  of  furnace  foundery  pig-iron 

One  ton  run  of  furnace  foundery  pig-iron  (Tennessee  oto) 

One  ton  run  of  famaco  foundery  pig-iron  (Tennessee  ore) 

One  ton  run  of  furnace  foandory  pig-iron  ( Virginia  ore) 

One  ton  run  of  furnace  fouudery  pig-iron  (Virginia  ore) 

— do ■  One  ton  run  of  furnace  foaudery  pig-iron  (Virginia  ore) 

West  Virginia  <  One  ton  run  of  furnace  fouudery  pig-iron  (Lake  Siroerior  ore) 

— do One  ton  run  of  furnace  foundery  pig-iron  (West  Virginia  ore) ■ 

GreatBritain '  One  ton  ran  of  furnace  pig-iron  & 

Maryland One  ton  number  one  foundery  pig-iron ■ 

New  York '  One  ten  number  one  foundery  pig-iron 

Great  Britain  " 

Belgium 

Gtenoany 

Ohio 

....do  ........ 

do 

Pennsylvania 
. . . .do  ........ 

— do 

Ohio 


One  ton  number  thre  *  foundery  pig-iron 

One  thousand  kOograms  (2,205  pounds)  white  pig-iron  

One  thousand  kilograms  (2,905  pounds)  white  pig-iron 

One  ton  Bessemer  pig-iron 

One  t<m  Bessemer  iron 

Ono  ton  Bessemer  iron 

One  ton  Bessemer  iron .' 

One  ton  Bessemer  iron. ! 

One  ton  Bessemer  iron    

One  ton  fouudery  pig-iron,  soft,  silvei^  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore). . 

. . .  .do Ono  ton  foundery  pig-iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore) . . . 

....do Ono  ton  foundery  pig-iron,  soft^  silvery  (Ohio  bi-own  hematite  ore) .. . 

....do \  One  ton  foundery  pig  iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  are)  — 

. . .  .do '  Ono  ton  foundery  pig-iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore)  . . 

....do One  ton  foundery  pig-iron, soft>,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore)  — 

Germany '  One  thousand  kilograms  (2,205  pounds)  mill  pig-iron 


Pennsylvania 

.  .do 

do 

Ohio 

— do 

Maryland 

Missouri 

...  do 

Indiana 

Kentucky  .... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 
....do  ......... 

Tennessee...  k 

Ohio 

— do 

. . •  .do  ......... 

....do 

— do 

do 

— do 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

do 


Ono  ton  number  one  mill  pig-iron 

One  ton  number  ono  mill  pig  iron 

Ono  ton  low-grade  mill  pig-iron  

One  ton  cold-blast  charcoal  pij;  iron  (Hanging  Rock  ore) 

One  ton  cold-blast  charcoal  pig-iron  (Hanging  Rock  ore). ... 

Ono  ton  hot-blast  charcoal  pig-iron 

Ono  pound  pig-lead 

Ono  pound  pig-lead 

«    Indiana Ono  ton  morciiant  bar-iron 
Kentnckv One  ton  merchant  bar-iron *. 

One  t.on  merchant  bar-iron 

One  ton  merchant  bar-iron    

One  ton  merchant  bar-iron   

One  ton  raorchant  bar-iron 

One  ton  all-puddled  bar-iron,  based  sizes 

One  ton  all-puddled  bar-iron,  based  sizes 

One  ton  all-pnddlcd  bar- iron,  baso<l  sizes  

One  ton  all-puddled  biir-iron,  based  sizes 

One  ton  all-puddled  bar-inm,  based  sizes 

One  ton  mixed-puddled  bar-and-old-rail  bar-iron,  based  sizes 
One  ton  mixed-puddled  bar-and-old-rail  bar-iron,  based  sixes 

Ond  ton  muck  bar-iron 

One  ton  pipe-iron 

One  ton  oar  and  plate  iron 

One  ton  flange-iron  boiler  plate 

One  ton  tank-iron  boiler  pmte 

a  The  wages  of  employ^  in  this  establishment  wore  not  reported.    Therefore  the  number  will  not 
be  found  in  the  wage  table.  Appendix  A. 
ft  Seven  per  cent,  nematite,  2?  per  cent,  spiegeleisen,  and  66  per  ceuL  ftmndnry . 
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COST.  OF  PRODUCTION— Con  tinned. 

KOTE.— TheeMtablisbmeDt  numbers  correspoDd  to  those  Id  the  table  on  page  205.  Appendix  A^  show* 
Isg  number  of  employto  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  tal>le,  page  91. 

SiXTALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


Amonnt  of  unit  eoat. 


Labor. 


$1.87000 
LOOOOO 
LM700 
1.80500 
2.00000 

1.20000 
1.50000 
1.80000 
1.40000 

1.25000 


Materials. 


$6.02000 
10.90000 
9.61650 
12.68800 
11.30000 

10.1600G 

9.80000 

11.95000 

12. 17000 

12.62000 


1.50000   13.00000 


2.00000 

1. 8:i000 

2.  ITiKM) 

1. 28200 

1.  1I{0.)0 

1.11400 

2. 10000 

1.50000 

.96812 

2.48110 

2. 1709J 

.  SI 214 

1.08000 

1.30000 

1.18830 

2.50000 

2.50000 

1.22000 

1.14000 

L50000 

2.29000 

2.10000 

1.86000 

L 95000 

2.00000 

2.00000 

L30000 

1.40000 

2.00000 

1.50000 

3.00000 

8.00000 

8.45640 

.01531 

.01322 

9.34000 

IOl  71000 

10.21440 

13.00000 

12.00000 

15.00000 

3.76000 

6.73000 

4.00000 

18.00000 

13.00000 

8.75000 

7.00000 

7.00000 

12.26000 

16w  00000 

12.50000 

12.60000 


13.75000 
1 A  01000 
10.82000 

9.01000 
10. 47590 
10.70000 
13.32500 
'10.95000 
10.90971 
14. 77310 
13.92790 

6.33296 

8.38000 
10.36000 
15. 01470 
14.90000 
14.90000 
14.75800 
18.91000 
18.86000 
10.06000 
10.42000 
10.07000 
10. 07000 
16.62000 
10.22000 

&04000 
10.50000 
11.97000 

9.12000 
1&  70000 
16.88000 
18.42860 


21.65000 

19.43000 

19.29972 

1& 00000 

20.05000 

15.00000 

e28. 00000 

027.00000 

«26. 50000 

15.00000 

15.00000 

24.00000 

16.50000 

17.25000 

1&  25000 

19.00000 

40.00000 

026.00000 


Adminis- 
tration. 


$0.36000 

"".'ieooo 


.15000 

.44000 

.50000 

0.10000 


25000 


23100 
54000 
150U0 
31000 


.25684 


.15000 
.50000 


.  7.5000 
.  7.')000 
.7.5000 
.50000 
.40000 

.  y.mo 

.40000 
.50000 


1.50000 

.40000 

.75000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

.00548 


1. 12574 
2.50000 
1.42000 


2.0000 


Other. 


$1134000 


.67070 
.  31700 
.76000 

.37000 

.70000 

.50000 

1.50000 

.75000 

1.00000 


.79000 


1.14100 
.6(1000 
.25200 
.  79.500 

LOOOOO 


.04300 
.32000 
.88000 

L  05000 
.30500 
.50000 

LOOOOO 


.75000 

1.  .50000 

.60000 

. 50000 

.50000 

.60000 

.50000 

.75000 

1.09000 

1.00000 

.58000 

1.60000 

1.  00000 

1.00000 

•  •  •  ■  • 

. 01170 
.01413 


1.24200 
6.58447 
4.  .50000 
6.93000 


3.25000 
1.75000 
3.00000 
6.00000 
7.0U000 
3.25000 
6.60000 
2.25000 
2.00000 


4.  50000 
4.50000 


Total. 


$n.490'Mi 
12.  80(Mn> 
11. 82980 
14. 81000 
14.05000 

11.87000 
12. 44000 
14.75000 
15. 170O0 

14.62000 

16.50000 

16.00000 
12.  63000 
12.99000 
n.6<M00 
12.  68630 
12.  21600 
16.  53000 
i:{.  45000 
11.87813 
17.25420 
10.  40764 
7. 26510 
10.84000 
12. 71000 
16.65800 
1&  40000 
la  40000 
16. 72b00 
16.55000 
17. 61000 
13.45000 
13.42000 
12.76000 
12. 92000 
13. 62000 
12.97000 
10.43000 
14.40000 
14. 95000 
12.87000 
23.70000 
2L  88000 
2L  88500 
.C3240 
. 02736 
30.99000 
81.38200 
87.22433 
88.00000 
39.40000 
30. 00000 
35.00000 
34.47000 
88.60000 
84.00000 
35.00000 
31.  00000 
30.00000 
20.50000 
34.51000 
3.5. 00000 
57.00000 
48.  00000 


Per  oent.  of  unit  oost. 


Labor. 


1&28 
14.  ^4 
13.08 
8.81 
14.23 

10.11 

12.06 

12.20 

9.23 

8.65 

9.68 

12.50 
14.49 
16.71 
10.99 
9.21 
9.12 
12.70 
1L16 
8.16 
14.38 
18.29 
8.42 
10.45 
10.23 
7.13 
18.69 
13.59 
7.29 
a89 
8.52 
17.02 
15.65 
14.58 
1&09 
14.69 
15.43 
12.46 
9.72 
18.88 
11.66 
12.66 
18.71 
16.79 
47.12 
4&84 
80.14 
84.13 
27.44 
34.21 
30.46 
60.00 
10.71 
16.69 
n.94 
88.28 
37.14 
12.09 
23.83 
26.42 
36.53 
45.71 
2L93 
29.07 


Materials. 


60.22 
85.16 
80.45 
85.68 
80.43 

85.51 
7a  78 
81.02 
80.22 

86.32 

88.87 

85.94 
79  26 
&3.29 
77.25 
82.57 
87.59 
80.61 
81.41 
91.84 
85.62 
84.89 
87.18 
81.04 
81.61 
90.13 
80.98 
80.98 
8a  22 
84.05 
7a  71 
74  80 
77.65 
7a  90 
77.94 
77.97 
7a  79 
77.09 
72.92 
80.07 
70.86 
7a  90 
77.16 
84.21 


69.86 
6L91 
61.85 
47.87 
60.88 
'60.00 
80.00 
78.83 
79.11 
44.12 
42.86 
77.42 
66.00 
65.09 
52.88 
54.29 
70.18 
60.47 


Adminis- 
tration. 


a  18 


LOO 


L27 

a63 

a  39 

.66 


L66 


L98 
4.27 
L23 
L88 


1.56 


.90 
2.71 


4.49 
4.63 
4.25 
a  72 
2.98 
2.59 
a  10 
a67 


10.42 
2.67 
a83 
4.22 
4.57 


Other. 


1&87 


a  01 
a66 

a  61 


a79 


20.37 


4.87 
a  61 

a34 

ail 
a  63 

.H.39 

a  89 
a  18 
a46 


a26 


a  78 
a96 
ao6 

4.81 
7.48 


.26 
4.40 

a6i 
a26 

L84 
2.72 
a  43 


4.68 
a62 
4.46 
a72 
a9B 

a  87 
a67 
a78 
ia46 
as^A 
a88 

11.66 
4.22 
4.67 


8a  01 

6L66 


8. 96 
17.70 
1L84 

iao6 


a  29 

ao8 
a95 

17.66 
20.00 

ia49 

2L67 
a49 

a80 


7.80 

ia46 


Xstab- 

Ush. 

ment 

Ho. 


366 
880 
300 
418 
405 

400 

414 

0714 

a715 

408 

•716 

a720 

435 

0717 

430 

437 

438 

a718 

a719 

876 

892 

400 

377 

0721 

a722 

a728 

410 

412 

a724 

424 

426 

407 

406 

411 

0726 

0726 

o727 

o728 

o729 

426 

426 

O730 

o7Sl 

891 


896 

886 

388 

401 

428 

427 

o73S 

0733 

o734 

0735 

o786 

415 

416 

o737 

o735 

431 

889 

0788 

4^788 


0  Material  in  muck  bar-iron, 
tf  Material  Is  ntMkl  ingots. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 


KOTE.— The  eBtablishxQent  nnmben  correspond  to  thoee  in  tbe  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing number  of  employ6a  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  9L 

HBTALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS-Concliided. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
No. 


885 

a732 
a738 
417 
375 
419 
418 
871 

402 
869 
418 
870 

380 

a788 

a788 

a738 

421 

483 

482 

a739 

420 

429 

430 

436 


486 

403 

404 
a740 
a741 

384 
a742 

423 
a743 
a744 

443 

422 
a745 
a742 
a743 

885 
«744 


Illinois  ... 
Tennessee 

Ohio 

....do 

Delaware. 

Ohio 

— do 

Belgium.., 


New  York 
Belgium ... 

Ohio 

Belgium... 


Deseilptloii  of  Qfiil. 


Great  Britain.. 

Ohio 

— do 

do 

....do 

Pennsylrania. . 

— do 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 

....do 

Vermont 


436  ..:  do 


..do 


New  York 

do 

. . .  .do 

Illinois 

. . . .do  .......... 

Ohio 

....do 

...  do   

West  Virginia. 

....do 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 

Illinois 

Massaehnsetts. 


One  ton  small  T- nils,  six  to  twenty  pounds 

One  ton  Ught  T-rails  and  fish  and  angle  plates 

One  ton  shell-iron  boiler  plate ■ 

One  ton  hoop,  band,  and  cotton-tie  iron ■ 

One  ton  ordinary  black  sheet-iron 

One  ton  sheet  and  plate  iron  and  steel  (runof  mUl) 

One  ton  Bessemer  steel  rails  and  mercbani;  iron  (run  of  mill) 

One  tiiousand  kUograms  (2,205  pounds)  Bessemer  steel  raUs,  weigh- 
ing 76.6  pounds  to  the  yard. 

One  ton  Bessemer  steel  rails 

One  thousand  kilograms  (2,205  pounds)  Bessemer  steel  ingots 

One  ton  Bessemer  steel  ixigots 

One  thousand  kilograms  (2,205  pounds)  Bessemer  steel  plates  for 
vessels. 

One  ton  Siemens  process  steel  plates,  bars,  and  axles,  ftom  the  pig  . . . 

One  ton  shell-steel  plates 

One  ton  tank-box  steel  plates 

One  ton  fire-box  steel  plates 

One  ton  common  spring  steel 

One  ton  tool  steel ^ • 

One  ton  plough  steel    ■ 

One  ton  number  twelve  bright  coppered  wire 

One  ton  assorted  sizes  steefwire 

One  ton  assorted  sizes  iron  pipe 

One  twelve-hundred-pound  safe 

One  hay,  coal,  and  wagon  scale,  capacity  three  tons,  platform  8  by 

14  feet. 

One  family  scale,  capacity  240  pounds,  with  brass  scoop  and  double 

brass  be«m. 
One  portable  platform  scale  on  wheels,  capacity  400  pounds,  platform 

15  by  22  inches.    . 

One  ton  horseshoes 

One  pound  merchant  brass 

One  tooomotive  head-light 

One  keg  iron  nails 


One  keg  iron  nails 

One  keg  iron  nails 

One  keg  iron  nails 

One  keg  iron  nails 

One  keg  iron  nails 

One  keg  iron  nails 

One  keg  iron  and  steel  nails 

One  keg  iron  and  steel  nails 

One  keg  steel  nails 

One  keg  steel  nails 

One  tcm  railroad  spikes 

One  thousand  sewing-machine  needles 


MUSICAL  INSTKUMENTS. 


448 
440 
448 
446 
448 
446 
449 
449 


New  York 

— do 

....do 

— do 

— do 

. . .  .do 

do 

-...do 


One  first-class  grand  piano 

One  firstclass  grand  piano 

One  first-class  upright  piano  . . 
One  first^slass  upright  piano  . . 
One  first-class  square  piano  . . . . 

One  first-class  square  piano 

One  second-class  granoi  piano. . 
One  second-class  upright  piano 


OILS  AND  ILLUMINATING  FLUIDS. 


a746 
451 
468 
452 


Great  Britain 

New  York... 

Pennsylvania 

— do 


Oue  gallon  illuminating  oil  made  from  shale 

One  gallon  linseed  oil 

One  gallon  refined  kerosene  oil  (IVP  test)  . . 
One  gallon  refined  kerosene  oil  (llO"  test) . . 


a  The  wages  of  emplov6s  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported.    TltereftMre  the  number  will  nol 
be  found  in  tbe  wage  tanle,  Appendix  A. 
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COST  OF  PEODUCTION—ContiDawl. 


Nora.— The  eatablishmeBt  nnmbcra  correspond  totboae  in  tbo  table  on  pag^  2^>  Appendix  A ,  show- 
lag  unmber  of  omployte  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    Soo  oxplanauon  of  tdble,  page  01. 

HXTALS  AND  HSTALLIC  GOODS- Conoladed. 


MUSICAL  INSTBUMSNTS. 


OILS  AND  ILLUMINATING  FLUIDS. 


Amount  of  anil  cost. 

Total. 

$28.79000 
80.00000 
47.00000 
44.  22000 
73.00000 
65. 14000 
39.35000 
22.34000 

81. 14500 
17.53000 
27.26000 
28.56000 

22.01645 
62.00000 
5,\  00000 
77.00000 
45.00000 
146. 07700 
77. 08000 
56.70000 
64.39000 
55.75000 
71.56000 
20.16000 

5.67000 

8.32000 

80.66000 
.15560 

54.03568 
1.88300 
2. 36510 
2.50940 
1.99500 
2.12000 
2.36280 
2.41500 
2.34320 
2.28000 
2. 41170 
2. 34200 

31.  78U00 
7.60000 

Labor. 

Per  cent  of  onit  cost. 

Estab- 
lish, 
ment 
No. 

Labor. 

Materials. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Other. 
$5.10000 

Materials. 

Adminis* 
tration. 

Other. 

$6.84000 
16.00000 
12.60000 
16.30000 
21.00000 
21.80000 
7.60000 
1.27000 

7.67200 
1.10000 
2.50000 
1.05000 

6.07840 
12L  60000 
12.60000 
12.50000 
17.00000 
64. 82700 
25.42000 

5.96000 
15.50000 
16.94000 
22.61000^ 

&74000 

2.20000 
2.88000 

IL  50000 

.02680 

24.44001 

.68400 

.80250 

1.06000 
.03000 
.94000 
.08210 

1.03100 
.90310 
.73000 
.67570 
.67000 

7.88000 

5.00000 

$17.36000 
16.00000 
30.00000 
22.10000 
2&  00000 
d27. 00000 
d27. 00000 
18.39000 

21.00000 

13.03000 

22.81000 

<120. 41000 

13. 87213 

645.00000 

638.00000 

MO.  00000 

18.00000 

61.25000 

37. 44UOO 

42. 24000 

39.00000 

84.51000 

43.20000 

19.05000 

2.87000 

4.00000 

19.68000 
.11050 

22.04636 

.90200 

1.21310 

22.02 
50.00 
26.60 
34.60 
28. 77 
33.46 
19.06 
5.60 

24.81 
6.27 
0.17 
0.82 

27.61 
20.16 
22.73 
16.24 
37.78 
44.37 
32.98 
10. 61 
24.07 
30.30 
31.00 
23.11 

38.80 

34.61 

29.07 
17. 22 
44.49 
86.33 
33.03 
42.20 
46.62 
44.34 
41.57 
42.69 
3&54 
32.02 
2&02 
28.61 
24.79 
66.67 

60.26 
50.00 
63.83 
40.98 
35.61 
41.45 
68.61 
82.32 

67.43 
79.47 
83.67 
71.47 

63.00 
72.69 
69.09 
77.92 
40.00 
41.93 
4&67 
74.40 
60.57 
61.90 
60.37 
65.33 

4L80 

48.08 

40.62 
71.02 
40.13 
47.90 
61.29 
3a36 
87.69 
35w38 
37.79 
89.13 
41.28 
61.63 
66.99 
66.36 
53.40 
20.00 

17.72 

385 

a7,'}2 

4.60000 
6.82000 
22.80000 
16.84000 
4.85000 
2.68000 

2.67800 
2.60000 
1.95000 
&20000 

2.06602 
4.60000 
4.60000 
4.60000 
10.00000 
6.00000 
7.40000 

a50ooo 

0.89000 
2.30000 
2.00000 
3.37000 

1.10000 

1.44000 

&  10000 
.0180^ 

2.80667 
.20700 
.34090 
.48790 
.31600 
.43000 
.48750 
.38900 
.4?290 
.37.'i00 
.86150 
.85200 

6.90000 

L 00000 

0.57 
15.42 
31.23 
25.00 
12.83 
11.00 

&26 
14.26 

7.16 
21.71 

0.30 

7.25 

^  8.18 

6.84 

22.22 
8.48 
0.60 

l&OO 

16.86 
4.12 
2.70 

1L66 

10.40 

17.81 

20.48 
n.50 
&11 
16.77 
14.78 
10l44 
16.70 
20.28 
20.64 
16.11 
20.18 
1&46 
14.00 
16.08 
2L72 
18.83 

a?::8 

417 

#3.20000 

4.39 

375 
410 

418 

371 

....■•. .. 

402 

360 

418 

370 

380 

......y... 

a738 



... 

a788 

0738 
421 

15.00000 
G.  82000 

10.27 
&85 

433 

432 

a730 

2.00666 
,  8.75000 

420 

3.60 
6.24 

420 
430 
436 

436 

436 

.33000 

.00026 

6.64374 

.83 

.17 

10.27 

408 

404 
0740 
a741 

384 

.  96250 
.75000 

a742 

423 

a743 

.89270 

.94500 

.90720 

1.17500 

61.37450 

61.32000 

17.00000 

1.50000 

.05000 

a744 

2.07 

44.') 

422 

a745 

a742 

a743 

385 

a744 

$141.83000 
IGI.  00000 
104.47000 
119.00000 
104.47000 
1 10.00000 
75.78000 
67.84000 

$137. 23000 

121.10000 

112.62000 

90.49000 

105.62000 

80.16000 

79.44000 

61.75000 

$22.19000 
19. 04000 
20.67000 
16.68000 
20.67000 
15.68000 
15.64000 
13.64000 

$300.75000 
801. 14000 
237. 76000 
226.07000 
230.76000 
214.74000 
176w  64000 
136.8^ 

46.00 
63.47 
43.94 
62.87 
45.27 
65.41 
4a  16 
41.91 

46.63 
40. 21 
47.30 
40.21 
45.77 
37.33 
46.26 
45.13 

7.38 
6.32 
H.70 
6.92 
8.96 
7.26 
&85 
9.07 

448 

446 

448 

446 

448 

2.73 
2.09 

446 

$4.78000 
4.10000 

449 
440 

$0.04010 
.02211 
.00310 
.00490 

$0.03260 
.  41211 
.03000 
.03000 

$0.00000 
.02938 
.03560 
.03660 

$0.08260 
.46360 
.06870 
.07060 

48.65 
4.77 
4.51 
6.95 

39.47 

11.98 

6.34 

51.82 

60.60 

C^45 

88.89 
43.67 
42.55 

451 

453 

462 

ft  Material  la  steel  slabs. 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 


NOTB.~TheestabliBhmeiit  nnmben  oorrespond  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  show- 
ing nnmber  of  employee  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanatton  of  table,  page  91. 

PAPER. 


Bstab- 
lish: 

ment 
No. 


458 
455 
400 
457 
463 
464 

4«5 
ft7M 


450    Delaware 


Maine 

Delaware 

Massaohasetts 

Delaware 

Massachnsetts. 
— do 


do 

...do 


Deeoriptlsn  of  nnit. 


Onopoand  newspaper  pai>er 

One  pound  newspaper  paper 

One  pound  book  paper 

One  pound  number  one  sized  and  super-calendered  book  paper 

One  iK>und  tinted  pamphlet  cover  paper 

One  pound  ongioe-sized  flat  writing;  paper 

One  pound  writinfc  paper,  superfine,  folded  and  flat,  made  ttom.  best 

number  one  white  raes,  softdried,  ani  both  antique  and  plate  finish 

One  ream  glazed,  plateu,  and  enameled  paper 

One  thousand  white  enyelopes,  3f  by  6  inches,  engine-sized,  rag  pa- 

ner ;  the  ream  weight  is  on  a  basis  of  22^  by  30,  60  pounds  to  500 

Sheets. 


PBINT  WORKS. 


Printing  one  yard  print-oloth  (244  inches  wide,  64  by  64) 

Printing  one  yard  oneap  dress  goods  in  fugitive  colors  (27  inches  wide, 
48  by  48,  uid  measuring  8  yafds  to  the  pound). 


BUBBBB  (K>ODS. 


488 
482 
483 
482 
484 


New  Jersey 

do 

— do 

.  .^do 

. . .  .do 


One  case  (24  pairs)  light-weight  women's  rubber  shoes 

One  case  (12  pairs)  women's  arctic  rubber  shoes , 

One  case  (12  pairs)  heavy-weight  men's  rubber  shoes 

One  case  (12  pairs)  men's  arctic  rubber  shoes 

One  pound  rubber  hose 


SILK. 


485 
490 
489 
488 
486 


Connectieut 
New  Tork . . 

.    do 

....do  ....... 

New  Jersey 


One  pound  machine  twist  and  sewing  silk  1 

One  pound  spun  silk ^. 

One  pound  or  silk  vam  for  manulhotaTers'  and  household  use 

One  pound  silk  rib  Don 

One  yard  gros-grain  sUk 


TOBACCO.  0 


489 
499 
489 
500 
603 
SOU 
499 
499 
601 
503 
498 
498 
498 
502 
504 
508 
511 
010 
509 
520 
522 
525 
628 


HUnois 

....do . ......... 

— do  ..-"- 

....do 

Michigan 

Illinois 

. ...do .......... 

.  ...do 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Illinois 

....do 

— do    

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

....do 

— do 

Virginia 

....do 

do 

do 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


pound  smoking  tobacco  (long  out,  best  grade) 

pound  smoking  tobacco  (granulated,  medium  grade) 

pound  smoking  tobacco  (tow  grade,  stem) 

pound  smoking  tobacco  (granulated) 

pound  smaking  tobacco  (granulated) 

pound  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco 

pound  fine-cut  chewing  tobaoco 

pound  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco 

pound  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco 

pound  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco 

pound  plug  chewing  tobacco. 

pound  plug  chewing  tobacco 

pound  plug  chewing  tobaoco. 

pound  plug  chewing  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobacco 

pound  pla  g  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobacco 

pound  plug  tobaoco 

pound  plug  tobaooo 


5  The  wages  of  employds  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported.    Therefore  the  nnmber  will  not 
be  found  in  the  wage  table,  Appendix  A.  a  Including  ottier  expenses. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

NoTR.— I'ho  DstaliliHhiuont.  numberH  corroHpond  to  thoHO  iu  the  table  on  pago  295.  Appendix  A,  ahow- 
Ing  number  of  employ6»  and  wages,  except  aa  noted  btdow.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  01. 

PAPER 


Amount  of  unit  cost 

Per  oent.  of  unit  ooct 

Bstab. 

Uah- 

ment 

No. 

Labor. 

Iffttetiala. 

Adminia- 
tration. 

Otber. 

Total. 

Labor. 

MateriAla. 

Adminia- 
tcation. 

Other. 

$0.00670 
.00634 
.00753 

fl$0. 06840 
.02623 
.04399 
.04385 
e.  08250 
.04500 
.05500 

2.00000 
.65000 

$0.06010 
.04566 
.06754 
.06617 
.09000 
.08000 
.11550 

8.00000 
.95000 

11.14 
1X88 
11.15 
17.67 
&33 
12.50 
23.81 

2&G7 
6.26 

m 

88.86 
57.45 
65.13 
66.27 
91.67 
56.25 
47.62 

66.67 
68.42 

4.'i6 

$0.01309 
.01603 
.01063 

28.67 
23.72 
1&06 

458 

455 

.  01160 

460 

.  00750 
.  OIOOO 
.02750 

.80000 
.05000 

457 

.  02500 
.03300 

".'ieooo' 

81.85 
28.67 

i5.'79' 

• 

463 

464 

$0.20000 
.10000 

6.66 
10.63 

465 
6746 

PRINT  W0BK8. 


$0.00470 
.00300 


$0.00860 
.00360 


$0.00290 
.00248 


$0.01620 
.00808 


28.01 
88.60 


68.08 
89.20 


17.01 
27.21 


470 
471 


RUBBER  GOODS. 


$0.80000 
L20000 
L60000 

1.  eoooo 

.02040 

$6.90000 
7.30000 
8.00000 

aooooo 

.01840 

$7.70000 

8.60000 

10.60000 

10.60000 

.03880 

10.89 
14.12 
16.24 
15.24 
62.68 

80.61 
86.88 
84.76 
84.76 
47.42 

483 

462 

483 

48*^ 

484 

SILK. 


$0.85000 

.39290 

.27200 

2.30580 

.40000 

• 

$4.00000 

4.00000 

4.25890 

4.95070 

.38000 



$0.80000 
.06450 
.09740 
.53150 

$8L  65000 

4.45740 

4.62790 

7.70700 

.78000 

16.04 

8.81 

6.88 

28.67 

61.28 

70.80 
80.74 
02.02 
68.61 
48.72 

1416 
L46 
2.10 
6w88 

485 

490 

489 

488 

486 

TOBACCa« 


$0.16000 
.05000 
.02000 
.02000 
.08000 

$0.30000 
.16000 
.00750 
.08000 
.10000 

$0.05000 
.02000 
.01000 
.04000 
.  02500 

$0.50000 

80.00 

60.00 

10.00 

499 

.22000 
.03750 
.14000 
.15500 

22.73 
63.38 
14.29 
19.35 

68.18 
20.00 
67.14 
64.62 

9.09 
26.67 
28.67 
16.13 

490 

* 

499 

500 

503 

.02000 
.05000 

.18000 
.25000 

.05000 
.07500 

.20000 
.37500 

10.00 
13.33 

65.00 
66.67 

>•••■•       ■• 

^00 
20.00 

500 

499 

.04000 

.09000 

.  O4r.oo 

.17600 

22.86 

5L43 



26.71 

499 

.06000 
.05000 
.05000 
.04000 
.08600 
.04000 

.20000 
.20000 

.23000 
.14000 
.07Q00 
.22000 

.05000 
.02500 
.03250 
.  03250 
.02750 

.30000 
.27500 
.31250 
.21250 
..13250 
.26000 

16.66 
18.18 

laoo 

18.82 
26.42 
15.38 

66.67 
72.73 
73.60 
65.88 
62.83 
84.62 

16.67 
9.09 
10.40 
15.30 
20.75 

501 

603 

498 

408 

496 

502 

.02185 
.04370 

.24370 
. 12170 

1 

.00367 
.  01150 

.26922 
.18220 

8.12 
23.99 

90.63 
66.80 

2.90 

1.36 
6.81 

604 

$0.00530 

508 

.01688 

.17861 

.00484 

.11977 

.82000 

5.28 

65.78 

1.61 

87.43 

511 

.04860 

.16770 

.00940 

.04940 

.26500 

1&30 

59.50 

3.55 

18.65 

510 

.06180 

.l?070 

.00750 

.04030 

.22580 

22.72 

63.45 

3.32 

20.51 

600 

.02530 

.17852 

.00304 

.08620 

.29324 

8.66 

.     60.88 

1.04 

29.42 

520 

.02970 

.19000 

.  00520 

.0ol20 

.27610 

10.76 

68.82 

1.88 

18.54 

622 

.08800 

.15720 

.00430 

.05340 

.25380 

15.33 

61.94 

1.69 

21.04 

625 

.03W7 

.12914 

.00624 

.05196 

.22211 

16.10 

68.14 

2.-M 

23.40 

623 

cThe  revenne  tax,  8  cents  per  pound  on  cliowiu{;  and  smoking  tobacco,  nnd  $3  per  thousand  onol* 
gars.  Is  not  inoluded  in  this  taUe. 
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COST  OP  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

NOTB.--The  efttablisbmeut  nanbers  correspond  to  those  in  tho  table  on  pa^e  296,  Appendix  A,  show- 
mg  n  amber  of  employ6a  and  wagee,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

TOBACCO-OonGltided. 


624 

621 

402 

486 

406 

497 

497 

498 

498 

494 

a749 

a749 

405 

405 

a750 

a750 

614 

514 

517 

517 

512 

513 

a751 

a75l 

513 

a752 

a752 

515 

515 

516 

516 

a753 

a754 

a755 

619 

402 

496 

407 

493 

494 

a749 

495 

a750 

514 

517 

512 

a75l 

a762 

516 

616 

519 

618 

a764 

a766 

627 

626 


Connecticut . 

Illinois 

...do , 


do 

....do 

....do .... 

...  do 

....do 

. . .  .do 

.:.  do 

...do 

— do 

do 

do 

Ohio 

— do 

do 

do 

— do 

. do  . .., 

do  : 

..  do 

...do 

. . .  do 

— do 

....do 

— do 

— do 

— do 

do 

do 

do  .      ..  . 

Rhode  Island 

Gonnecticat . 

Illinois 

...do 


....do 

do 

— do 

— do 

do 

Ohio 

...do 

— do 

...do 

, . .  .do 

, ...do  .......... 

....do 

Rhode  Island.. 

Ohio 

....do  .......... 

West  Virginia 

do 

Virginia 


One  pound  plag  tobacco. 

Oneponnd  pi  ui;  tobacco 

One  thoiisaud  iivo-Cent  cigars 

Or.o  thoiiHan  i  five-cent  cigars 

c  / IK"  thou siind  fi  ve-c^n t  cigars 

Ono  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

Ono  tbonaand  five-cent  cigars 

Ono  thousand  five- cent  cigars 

One  1  kuusand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thoufland  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  fi  vo-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thbuaand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thou  sand  five-cent  cigars 

One  tboQsond  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars f. 

One  thoQsand  five-cent  cigars 


One  thousand  five-cent  cigars -.. 

One  thoQsand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigary 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  tbou  sand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigar* 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  five-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars .*. 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

Ono  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigus 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thousand  ten  -cen t  cigars 

One  thousand  ten-cent  cigars 

One  thou  sand  seed  stogie  cigars 

One  thousand  seed  stogie  cigars 

One  thousand  seed  stogie  cigars 

One  thousand  seed  stogie  cigars 

One  thousand  cigarettes * 


WOOLLBK  GOODS. 


607 
642 
639 
670 
570 
640 
557 
654 


One  yard  cassimere  (54  inches  wide  and  weighing  12|  ounces). 
One  yard  cassimere  (54  inches  wide  and  weighing  16  ounces). . 
One  yard  cassimere  (54  inches  wide  and  we^hing  16  ounces)  . 
One  yard  cassimere  (54  inches  wide  and  weighing  16  ounces)  , 
One  yard  cassimere  (54  inrh^N  \vh1<>  and  \vei:rhinc  20  ounces)  . 
Ono  yard  caasimoro  (.54  iucbi:D  \vii1<-  and  woishini;  IM  ounces).. 
Ono  yanl  fine  wnratod  cassimere  (54  inches  wide) 


New  York 

Illinois 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania . . 

do 

Delaware   

Macisachusetts . 

Maryland Ono  yard  knrsey.  cloth  (27  inches  wide  and  weighing  13  ounces) 


•The  wages  of  emplovte  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported  j  therefore  the  number  will  not 
M  Ibsnd  in  tha  wage  tms,  Appendix  A. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Continued. 

NoTK. — The  c  stobUslmient  numbers  corresppod  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  205,  Appendix  A,  sboW' 
NIC  number  of  employes  and  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explanation  of  table,  page  91. 

TOBACO(X-C!oBoiiided. 


$&  87064 
.29000 

.22800 
.33660 
.30000 
.60000 
.06480 


WOOI.LBK  GOODS. 


$0.63730 
.80000 
.68100 
.07500 

60.08676 
■".'66046 

L00300 

.06C0O 

L 70000 

.26660 

$0.28177 
.20000 
.21000 
.160i^ 
.17270 
.IHOOO 
.10000 
.04260 


tL  22666 

3a  24 

1.38000 

21.02 

1.21020 

24.78 

1.36860 

16.84 

1.60820 

20.00 

1.41000 

21.27 

2.40000 

25.00 

.37240 

17.26 

43.86 
57.07 
56.27 
72.04 
6a24 
65.96 
7a  88 
71.88 


Amount  of  unit  cost 

Per  oent.  of  imit  oost. 

Estab. 
lish- 
ment 
No. 

Labor. 

Ifateiials. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Other. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Materiak. 

* 

Adminis- 
tratlon. 

Other. 

$0.02260 
.02140 
11.00000 
la  50000 
12.50000 

la  50000 

IL  50000 

aooooo 

7.00000 
'     0.76000 

$0. 13640 

.18200 

4.00000 

la  00000 

14.00000 

adoooo 

la  00000 

12.00000 

•  7.00000 

la 60000 

11.00000 

&60000 

a  50000 

aooooo 

11.20000 

a5oooo 

aooooo 

la 00000 

7.80000 
la  26000 

aooooo 
asoooo 
aooooo 
aooooo 
7.00000 

la  86000 

aooooo 

la  00000 

7.00000 

11.75000 

a2dooo 
asoooo 
aeoooo 
aooooo 
11.00000 
2».  00000 

27.00000 
2a  40000 
2a  60000 
2a  60000 
26.00000 

2a  00000 

Sa  76000 

27.60000 

2a  52000 

27.00000 

20.00000 

25.65000 

24.00U00 

22.00000 

80.50000 

1.6000O 

1.75000 

1.60000 

a  12600 

1.68000 

$0.00650 

.00740 

$0.04520 
.04280 

aooooo 
aooooo 

a25000 
4.60000 
4.50000 
4.00000 
4.00000 
a65000 
a26000 
a  26000 

aooooo 
aooooo 
aooooo 
aooooo 
a6oooo 
asoooo 
4.00000 
4.00000 
a  20000 
8.20000 
aooooo 
aooooo 
aooooo 
a  15000 
a  16000 
aooooo 
aooooo 

2.75000 
a  75000 
a  75000 

a  25000 
afloooo 
asoooo 
aooooo 

4.60000 
4.50000 
4.00000 

a.'>5ooo 

a  76000 

a  20000 
a2dooo 

400000 
4.50000 
a  76000 

aooooo 
a  16000 
aooooo 
aooooo 

4.75000 
.60000 
.90000 
.47500 
.54600 
.  01170 

$0.20860 
.20450 

la  00000 

2a 60000 
20.75000 
2a  60000 
20.00000 
24.00000 

la  00000 

2a  80000 
24.75000 
la  76000 
2a  60000 
17.76000 
24.70000 

la  50000 
la  00000 

22. 75000 
21. 30000 
24.25000 
17.45000 
la  0:3000 
la  25000 
la  25000 

la  50000 

24.46000 
22.10000 
24.25000 
17.50000 
24.35000 
la  40000 

la  60000 

20.26000 
20.00000 
25.00000 
5125000 
4a  00000 
4a  40000 
47.50000 
44.05000 
4a  26000 
4a  20000 

4a  00000 

44.00000 
44.52000 
41.75000 
44.25000 
44.06000 
30.50000 
8a  60000 
40.50000 
a25000 

aooooo 

a  33500 

aooooo 

a  66270 

ia78 
ia46 

61.11 
44.68 

4a  01 

44.68 
30.66 
3a  83 
88.80 
4a  76 
4a  42 

4a  00 

44.46 
4a  80 

4a  61 

4a  66 
47.22^ 
4a  66 
46.05 
41.24 
47  28 
41.85 
60.77 
4a  86 
4a  40 
4a  32 
42.14 
34  02 
42.86 
40.46 
4a  30 
4a  31 
41.07 
4a  50 
42.00 
84.02 
84.37 
3a  71 
31.58 
84.05 
84.25 
3a  41 
8a56 
2a  41 
8a  32 
9a  35 
S7.68 
84.86 
81.65 

aa70 

3a80 
61.00 
65.83 
61.11 
6a  60 

2a  00 

64.01 

64.00 

2a  22 

4a  66 

47.06 

3a  17 

44.83 

50.00 

3a  80 

4a  06 

44.46 

34.67 

4a  22 

38.80 

45.34 

8ai4 

33.38 

4a  06 

34.27 

4a  27 

34.30 

4a  61 

80.77 

41.66 

87.84 

44.80 

4a  67 

63.61 

40.00 

4a  26 

4a  63 

4a  50 

41.06 

40.00 

44.00 

6a  60 

6a  25 

6a  02 

6a  00 

60.16 
67.46 
6a  18 
57.22 
6a  50 
60.67 
64.67 
6a  64 
6a  00 
60.76 
6a  70 
6L61 
2a  57 

2a  17 
2a  00 
8a4i 
4a  12 

a64 
a62 

21.67 
20.03 
ia67 
ia77 

iao3 
iai6 
ia62 
ia67 

2a  22 
11.10 

iai8 

17.33 
13.33 

laoo 
iai5 
ia2i 
ia46 
]a38 
]a78 
ia40 
lass 
iao4 
]a46 
ia68 
ia67 
ia88 

14.10 

ia37 

17.14 
11.20 
14.17 
14.10 

iao5 

17.50 

14.00 

11.40 

a38 

ia37 
a  42 
a7o 
a20 

7.41 
7.22 

aoo 

laii 

ao6 

a  78 

7.16 
7.60 
7.60 

a69 
a68 

laoo 
aoo 
aoo 

2489 

S24 
521 
492 

■*•••*      •• 

406 

406 
407 

407 

403 

403 

404 

1     10.50000 



A740 

1      0.00000 

a740 

10.00000 

405 

a  75000 

405 

la  50000 
aooooo 
a6oooo 

a  26000 

la 00000 
la  00000 

a25000 
a25000 
a  25000 
a26000 

aooooo 

1 a  86000 
a  85000 

a  2)000 

7.^0000 
a  85000 

a  40000 

a  25000 

asoooo 

a5oooo 

la  50000 

la  25000 

la  50000 

15.60000 
16.00000 
16.00000 
16.50000 
14.00000 

la  00000 

12.50000 

13.60000 

11.00000 

12.26000 

15.36000 

12.60000 

14.50000 

14.25000 

3.26000 

a86000 

3.26000 

8.88000 

1  06200 

0750 

0760 

614 



514 

617 

517 

512 

612 

•*■•■•      •• 

a761 

a75l 

513 

a752 

a752 

515 

515 

516 

516 

• 

a753 

a754 

a755 

610 



402 

406 

407 

403 

404 

0740 

406 

0750 

614 

617 

612 

o761 

"••{ 

o752 

516 

616 

610 

618 

0754 

o766 

627 

626 

a293 

Sa99 
21.01 

iai7 

11.12 

ia77 
ia77 

4.17 
1L41 

667 
542 

.78 

539 
570 

570 



540 
557 

554 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Conolnded. 

ITOTB.— The  estabUBhineiit  numbens  oorrespond  to  those  in  the  tahio  on  page  295,  Appendix  A  ihom 
ing  number  <f  employ  to  and  wagea,  ezoept  as  noted  below.    See  explunatioin  of  tahie«  page  9L 

WOOLEK  GOODS— Conclnded. 


Bataib- 
liah- 
ment 


568 
a757 
538 
552 
587 
540 
548 
548 
544 
543 
a758 
545 

seo 

562 
563 
561 
:»46 
544 
553 
545 
565 
573 
563 
663 
568 


State. 


North  Carolina 

Tenneaaee 

Conneotioat 

Mi^ne 

Conneo.tiout  ... 
Kentncky ...    . 

. ...do 

— do 

Tnillana 

do 

do 

do 

Hasaachnsetta . 
. . . . do  .......... 

Kiasonri 

Manaachnaetta. 

Indiana 

...do 

Maine 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylvania... 

Miaaonrt 

. .  ..do 

New  York 

....do  ........... 


Description  of  nnit. 


One  yard  kersey  eloth  (27  inehea  wide  and  weighing  11  onncea) 

Oneyardcloth ., —  

One  yard  ladies'  cloth  (6i  inches  wide  and  weighing  8  ounces) 

One  yard  ladiee*  cloth  (54  inches  wide  and  weighing  8  oances — 
One  yard  tricot  cti-ess  goods  (86  inches  wide  and  weighing  4  ounces) 

One  yard  Ken  tack  v  J  eana 

One  yard  common  Jeans .' 

One  yard  best  qnality  Jeans 

One  yard  best  quality  Jeans 

One  3rard  half-wool  Jeans 

One  yard  half-wool  Jeans  (70  picks) 

One  yard  flannel  (26  by  26  and  weighing  4  onnces) 

One  yard  flannd  (27  inchoa  wide  and  weighing  4  ounces) 

One  yard  flannel  (27  inches  wide  and  weighing  4  ounces 

One  yard  flannel  (27  inches  wide  and  woighing8  onnces) 

One  yard  flannel  (weighing 'J|  onnces) 

One  yard  flannel  (weighing  5  ounces) 

One  yard  flannel  (weighing  5  onnces) • 

One  yard  flannel 

One  pair  blankets  (22  by  22  picks  and  weighing  5  pounds) 

One  i»air  blankets  (68  by  78  inohea  and  weighing  6  poonda) 

One  pair  blankets  (weighinic  5  pounds) 

One  pair  blankets  (pure  woollen,  80  by  90  inches  and  weighing8  pounds) 

One  pound  yam  (one-fourth  blood  wool) 

One  pound  colored  yam 

One  yard  npholstermg  goods  (wool  and  hair,  and  meaanring  one  yard 
to  the  pound.) 


a  The  wages  of  employ  to  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported  i  therefore  the  number  will  nai 
be  found  in  the  wage-table,  Appendix  A 
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COST  OF  PRODUCTION— Concluded. 

NoTB — The  establiBhrnent  nnmbere  corretpond  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  296,  Appendix  A ,  show- 
ing number  of  employes  nnd  wages,  except  as  noted  below.    See  explaaanon  of  table,  page  01. 

WOOLEN  GOODS-Condliid«d. 


Amount  of  unit  cost. 

Per  oent  of  unit  oost 

Estab. 
llBh- 
ment 
No. 

Labor. 

Materials. 

f  0. 16640 
.17000 
.30260 
.34000 
.22U00 
.  IS.'-iOO 
.13U00 
.20000 
.10000 
.12000 
.11750 
.12000 
.12876 
.16500 
.80000 
.10500 
.28000 
.16000 
.11600 
2.00000 
2.00000 
2.46000 
4.28000 
.43000 
.86180 
.28141 

Adminis- 
titttion. 

Other. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Itfateriala. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

Other. 

$0.00770 
.05000 
.09000 
.10000 
.08000 
.06000 
.05000 
.10000 
.08000 
.00000 
.04000 
.03000 
.03000 
.08420 
.13000 
.04000 
.07000 
.08000 
.02040 

a86000 
.70000 
.01800 

1.00000 
.11000 
.06900 
.67808 

$0.01110 

$0.05000 

$a  29580 
.22000 
.60000 
.62000 
.37000 
.23000 
.19500 
.82000 
.20000 
.20000 
.18250 
.17000 
.18333 
.21690 
.60600 
.15500 
.  82000 
.20000 
.17000 
2.61000 
2.70000 
3.89000 
0.00000 
.01000 
.44800 
.97740 

22.88 
22.72 
l&OO 
19.23 
21.02 
21.74 
26.04 
81.25 
80.77 
30.00 
21.91 
17.65 
10.80 
15.77 
25.09 
25.81 
21.87 
80.77 
16.47 
18.95 
25.93 
1&05 
34.24 
1&03 
16.67 
69.80 

66.27 
77.28 
00.50 
05.38 
59.40 
58.09 
00.07 
02.60 
01.64 
00.00 
04.89 
70.69 
70.24 
71.40 
69.29 
07.74 
71.88 
61.54 
67.41 
82.07 
74.07 
72.44 
04.86 
70.50 
79.80 
89.82 

8.76 

17.10 

609 
a767 

.10760 
.08000 
.07000 
.04500 
.01600 
.02000 
.02000 
.020(K) 
.02600 
.02000 
.02467 
.02770 
.08000 
.01000 
.02000 
.02000 
.02020 
0.10000 

•  •  •      ■  •  ■  • 

21.60 

16.89 

1&92 

19.67 

7.09 

&25 

7.00 

10.00 

18.70 

11.70 

18.40 

12.77 

5.08 

0.45 

0.26 

7.00 

17. 12 

8.96 

538 

552 

537 

540 

•  ■  ■          ■  •  «  • 

548 

■ 

548 

644 

543 

*a768 

545 

600 

502 

.04600 

9.09 

G0.'< 
501 

540 

544 

Khi 

545 

5g:> 

$0.90000 
.60000 
.05000 
.U0910 

.12800 
.12000 
.01400 
.01360 
.10731 

Sw91 
9.09 
9.18 
2.00 

8.00 
L82 
2.29 
8.07 
10l96 

67:) 
5G» 
56H 
508 
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In  the  preceding  table  the  cost  of  production  of  staple  articles  in  a 
administration,  and  other  expenses  being  separately  exhibited.  In  the 
these  items  of  cost  is  made.  First,  an  analysis  of  the  labor  cost  of 
bringing  oat  the  expense  for  carding,  cloth  room,  reeling  and  winding, 
separately  reported.  When  not  separately  reported  they  are  to  be 
this  are  shown.  The  establishment  numbers  in  the  margin  correspond 
^9  PAg^  ^^j  so  that  they  may  be  readily  identified.  Next  an  analysis 
iron,  classed  in  the  preceding  table  under  metals  and  metallic  goods, 
producing  articles  of  glass.    As  an  additional,  and  imi>ortant,  item  of 


COTTON  GOODS— ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR  COST. 

NoTB. — The  Mtablisliment  nnmbers  ooirespond  to  those  in  the  proceduig  table,  and  also  to  those  ia 
the  table  on  page  2w,  Appendix  A,  except  as  noted  below. 


0680 

a680 

0630 

246 

247 

248 

234 

199 

199 

0630 

0630 

231 

280 

280 

280 

280 


230 

280 

a632 

211 

214 

226 

0634 

238 

0632 

o«38 

0638 

o634 

219 

227 

227 

201 

227 


0687 
•683 

o687 
106 

196 

196 


Georgia  ... 

...do 

.  ..do 

Virginia . . . 

do 

. . .  do 

New  York. 
Georgia... 

do 

— do 

do 

New  York. 
do 


...do 

...do 

..do 

..do 


...do  ...... 

— do 


— do 


Alabama 

Maryluid  

MassachnsettA  . . 
New  Hampshire. 
South  Carolina  . . 
North  Carolina  . . 

Alabama 

Georgia 

. ...do     ...  

SonthCarolina  .. 
Massaohnsetts . . . 
New  Hampshire . 

— do 

Great  Britain . . . . 
New  Hampshire . 

New  York 

Georgia 

— do 

— do 

. . . .do 


Description  of  onit. 


...do 

...do 

.  do 


Sheeting  36  inches  wide,  40  by  40,  and  measuring  8.24  yards  to  the  pound . . 
Sheeting  30  inches  wide,  44  by  42,  and  measuring  8.08  yards  to  the  pound . . 
Sheeting  36  inches  wide,  44  by  42,  and  measuring  2.21  yards  to  the  pound.. 
Sheeting  96  inches  wide,  44  by  44,  and  measuring  4  yards  to  the  pound  . . 
Sheeting  30  inches  wide,  44  by  48,  and  measuring  4.08  yards  to  the  pound . . 
Sheeting  36  inches  wide,  44  by  48,  and  measuring  4.08  yards  to  the  pound . . 
Sheetmg  36  inches  wide.  44  by  48,  and  measuring  4.5  yards  to  the  pound  . . 
Sheeting  36  inches  wide,  60  by  50,  and  measuring  3.6  yards  to  the  pound . . 
Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  60  oy  50,  and  measuring  4.01  yards  to  the  pound 
Sheeting,  40  inches  wide,  48  by  48,  and  measuring  2.49  yards  to  the  pound. 
Sheeting,  40  inches  wide,  56  by  56,  and  measuring  3.18  yards  to  the  pound. 
Sheeting,  401  inches  wide,  88  by  06,  and  measuring  2.88  yards  to  the  pound. 
Sheeting,  86  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measuring  8.6  yards  to  the 

pound. 
Sheeting,  89  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measuring  8.88  yards  to 

the  pound. 
Sheeting,  40  inches  wide,  number  81  yam,  and  measurkig  8  yairda  to  the 

pound. 
Sheeting,  48  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measuring  2.777  yards  to 

the  pound. 
Sheetmg,  68  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measiirlng  2.6  yards  to  the 

pound. 
Sheeting,  77  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measuring  1.76  yards  to 

the  pound. 
Sheeting,  86  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measuring  1.588  yards  to 

the  pound. 
Sheeting,  96  inches  wide,  number  22  yam,  and  measuring  1.35  yards  to 

the  pound. 

Sheeting,  31  j^  inches  wide,  and  measuring  8.81  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  2.84  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  2.84  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  2.86  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  2.85  Vards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  30  inches  wide,  and  measuring  3  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  3.29  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  8.4  yftrds  to  the  pound 

Sheeting.  36  inches  wide,  and  measuring  8.75  yards  to  the  pound 

Sheeting,  36  inches  wide,  and  measurine  4  yards  to  the  pound 

Print  olotb,  28  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  ana  measuring  7  yards  to  the  pound 
Print  doth,  28  inches  wide,  64  by  64*  and  measuring  7  yards  to  the  pound 
Print  cloth,  30  indies  wide,  68  by  72,  and  measuring  6 yards  to  the  pound. 
Print  cloth,  32  inches  wide,  64  by  64,  and  measuring  8  yards  to  the  pound. 
Print  clotli,  35  inches  wide,  68  by  72,  and  measuring  5  yards  to  the  pound. 
Shirting,  86  inches  wide,  88  by  96,  and  measuring  8.12  yards  to  the  pound. 

Shirting,  80  inches  wide,  and  measuring  5.099  yards  to  the  pound 

Shirting,  811  inches  wide,  and  measuring  4.6  yards  to  the  pound 

Shirting.  84*  inches  wide,  and  measuring  5.32  yards  to  the  pound , 

Cotton  doth,  27  indies  wide,  40  by  40,  and  measuring  4.73  yards  to  the 

pound. 
Cotton  doth,  81|  indies  wide,  43  by  46,  and  measuring  8.65  yards  to  the 

pound. 
Cotton  cloth,  86  inches  wide,  48  by  46,  and  measuring  3.01  yards  to  the 

pound. 
Cotton  cloth,  86  inches  wide,  and  measuring  4.079  yards  to  the  pound  . . . 


a  The  wages  of  employes  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported ;  therefore  the  number  will  not  \t% 
found  in  the  wage  table.  Appendix  A. 
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large  number  of  indastries  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  labor,  materials, 
following  table  a  step  forward  is  taken,  and  an  analysis  of  some  of 
piodttcing  one  yard  of  fully  described  articles  of  cotton  goods  is  shown, 
spinning,  spooling,  and  weaving,  in  each  instance  where  these  were 
found  oombined  in  the  column  headed  Other.  Sixty-four  examples  of 
to  those  used  in  the  preceding  table  and  in  the  wage  table.  Appendix 
is  made  in  40  oases  of  the  cost  of  material  in  the  production  of  pig- 
Finally,  an  analysis  is  given  in  13  cases  of  the  cost  of  materials  in 
information,  the  cost  for  fuel  is  also  shown. 


COTTON  GOODS— ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR  COST. 

NOTB.— The  establishment  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  the  preceding  table,  sod  slso  to  those  in 
the  table  on  page  285^  Appendix  A,  except  as  noted  below. 


Labor  oost  of  one  yard. 


Bstob- 

Hah. 

ment 

No. 


Carding. 


10.001296 
.001868 
.001866 
.001440 
.601715 
.001406 
.001706 
.001448 
.001820 
.001686 
.001822 
.006151 
.002800 

.006190 

.008860 


.006916 
.607868 
.001850 


.002866 

.601810 

.001890 

.002180 

.001960 

.001669 

.  001418 

.001668 

.661260 

.001600 

.001780 

.000600 

.002080 

.004060 

.001824* 

.001168 

.601278 

.001105 

.601666 

.661787 

.661666 


Cloth  room. 

Beeling 

and 
winding. 

&fO.  000781 
b.  000768 
6.001069 

10.000046 
.000879 
.000045 

5.000051 
fr.00O74C 

.000641 
.000659 

.000880 

.000910 

.000880 

.000888 

.000847 

.000170 

.000200 

.000240 

.000288 

Spinning. 


60. 


001885 
001457 
.002029 
.  001980 
.001059 
.601888 
.002099 
.001Q2!8 
.001468 
.001904 
.001414 
.005637 
.003420 

.003682 

.004553 

.004418 

.004910 

.007018 

.007976 

.009081 


.002100 
.002402 
.002880 
.001760 
.001192 
.002660 
.002210 
.001147 
.001040 
.001410 
.001800 
.001690 
.002000 
.001080 
.002880 
.004300 
.001256 
.000848 
.001184 
.000992 

.001286 

.001558 


Spooling. 


60.000902 
.000049 
.  001320 


. 001174 
.000921 


.000992 

.000728 
.000600 
.000563 


.000669 


.000670  I 
.  OOIOIO 

'.'6oi226 


.000268 
.000334 
.000406 


Weaving. 


.001545 
6  Labor  cost  of  dye-hoose  help  is 


10. 008152 
.003318 
.004619 
.004500 
.004182 
.003751 
.004401 
.008576 
.  003210 
.004108 
.003220 
.020198 
.009660 

. 010815 

.012780 

.012878 

.018758 

.019647 

.022840 

.025444 

.  005110 
.005799 
.004605 
.004060 
.003162 
.008940 
.005120 
.002617 
.  002.374 
.003761 
.004570 
.004280 
.005010 
.005760 
.006020 
.012500 
.002567 
.001934 
.002459 
.002566 

.003826 

.004033 

.008200 
included  in 


Other. 


10.000582 
.000569 
.000779 
.001620 
.000614 
.001396 
.060845 
.002685 
.001568 
.000698 
.006548 
.608247 
.608880 

.008818 

.004767 

.004876 

.005086 

.667864 

.066274 

.000407 

.061460 
.004759 


.006550 
.001848 
.660640 
.001470 
.001069 
.600966 
.001821 
.002700 
.001530 
.001790 
.000490 
.002140 
.006300 
.001489 
.000782 
.001426 
.001206 

.001563 

.001897 


.001861 


Total. 


•0.008644 
.609098 
.012657 
.609540 
.008420 
.008580 
.009140 


.607551 
.611257 
.008824 
.634848 
.619460 

.621000 

.026000 

.626200 

.628060 

.640660 

.046506 

.061800 

.610490 
.016405 
.612968 
.012690 
.008164 
.009370 
.011140 
.006764 
.006186 
.008883 
.010350 
.009990 
.  011740 
.008020 
.614080 
.087100 
.006686 
.004999 
.006847 
.006187 

.606106 


0680 

0680 

o680 

246 

247 

248 

284 

199 

199 

0680 

O630 

231 

280 

230 

230 

230 

280 

880 

830 

880 

o632 
811 
214 
226 

0684 


606270 


o63*i2 

o633 

a683 

0634 

210 

227 

2*27 

201 

227 

283 

0637 

0633 

o637 

196 

198 

198 

0637 


this. 
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le  table  on  page  29!^  Appendix  A,  e 


it  uuBibera  correspond  to  thoaa  in  the  pnoadiog  table,  and  alM  lo 


Uih- 

BtMs. 

DMariptionofiuU. 

oSM 

Qeoma 

sals';          arss.'ii/ss.-A'^s.'a: 

Orilliiig,M   li                               B,  end  meawirlng  2,43  yard"  U)  tbe  pound 

OnlUnK,  01  in  12.  aod  meaanring  1.^  yunU  to  tbe  pound 
Drimiis.Min                               I2.andm««uring  1.58  yardslo  tbe  pound 

aS30 

^^ii^::: 

otKIO 

...do 

S 

asao 

::*■:::::::::::: 
;:::S. :::::::::;:: 

°.3".::;:-.::::: 

Dnok,  &  Inch  md  raeanirlng  l.Tfi  yardj)  to  (be  pound  . . . 
ImSE:  4ailiob                                and  measari/e  MOyanla  to  theVood- 

Dock;2!hy:i 1  yarf  to  the  pound 

PWd,  21  inohex  wirto,  40  by  40,  and  measurlnK  4  yards  to  (be  poond 

Plaid.  27  ioohes  wide,  44  by  44.  and  meMUitog  i:^  yard*  to  (he  pound .... 

^ 

...do 

::::S::;:::::::.::: 

34S 

Virginia 

METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— ANALTSIS  OF  COST  OF  MATEBIAL. 


?S 


so  fonndery  pig  Iron  (Alabanu 


o  run  or  furnaos  foondery  pl«  iron  {Sew  York  ore) 

in  ran  of  furnaoe  fonodsry  plglrtm  (Lake  Soperlor  ore) . . 
u  ran  of  ftunaoe  foondery  pig  iron  (Hooking  Valley  uid . 

mruD  orrumaeefiitiudecy  pig  lion  (Ban glug  Book  ore) .. 
m  ran  of  fumaoa  fbnndery  pig  Iron  (Hangbig  Kook  ore) .- 
1  of  ruTUaoe  fonndery  pig  iron  {Oanging  Boek  ore) 


fnojidety  pig  Iron  (MahoDingVtiiey  and  Lake  Su- 

plg  Irwi  (Mahoning  Valley  and  Late  Sn- 

m  (Uahoolng  Valley  and  Lake  SO' 


TeODeMee 

do 

Vlr^nla 

'.'.'.&o '.'.'.'.'.".'.''.'. 
West  Virginia. . 


1  of  AiRiaoe  Ibondery  pig  Iron  (Tenueuae  or 
1  of  fumaea  Itaondery  pig  Iron  (T«ane«Me  or 
-  it  tuniaoe  fDOodery  pig  iron  (Virginia  ore] 


Hew  I 

Great  Biiuln. 
Paunsylvania . . . 
Belgium  ....... 

Germany 

Olito .- 

reunaj^yaaU. . 


in  Ton  of  Aumoe  fcandery  pig  Iron  ( Virginia  t...    

in  ran  of  furaaoe  fbnndery  pig  Iron  (Virginia  on) 

in  rtin  of  fumaoo  CinndMy  pi^  Iron  (tdke  SoperloT  on) 
in  run  of  famaoe  foonden  pig  Iron  (WeM  Vlrgluia  ore) 

in  number  one  IbiindeTy  plalroB 

' '  ondeiy  pfiiron 


One  Ion  number  thres  fo 
One  ton  run  of  (un 


undeiy  pTg  In 


>n  Bauemer  pig  Iron.  ■ . 
m  BMsemer  pig  Iron . . . 
m  Beusmac  pig  Inm . . . 


a  The  wage*  of  <wn1oy£s  tn  this  ei 

fnnnd  in  the  wage  table.  Appendix  i 


re  not  reported  i  therefbratb 
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COTTON  GOODS— ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR  COST— Concluded. 

NOTB.— The  eatabUfllimeiit  nnmben  correspond  to  those  in  the  preceding  table,  and  also  to  those  in 
the  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  except  as  noted  below. 


Lahsr  cost  of  one  yard. 

1 

BsUb- 

lish- 
ment 

1    No. 

1 

Carding. 

Glotb-room. 

Beeling 

and 
winding. 

Spinning. 

Spooling. 

Weaving. 

other. 

10.000611 
.000608 
.001859 
.001852 
.008091 
.000711 
.000730 
.  001078 
.000863 
.000968 
.00^089 
.001637 
.  001180 
.000064 
.001157 
.  001811 
.001447 
.007222 
.002644 
.001400 
.003260 

Total. 

90.009929 
.000881 
.008217 
.009408 
.011072 
.  011506 
.011860 
.  017518 
.014016 
.  015611 
.  017700 
.011628 
.007240 
.015675 
.018869 
. 021278 
. 023505 
.033878 
.013800 
.012800 
. 015790 

$0. 001490 
. 001479 
.001408 

bfO.  000838 
6.000834 

90.000740 
.000788 

9a  001594 
.001589 
.001201 
.001622 
.001946 

'  .001832 
.001901 
.002808 
.002246 
.002505 
.002842 
.002307 
.001279 
.002512 
.008013 
.008410 
.008767 
.008862 
.006445 
.002300 
.002130 

90.001035 
.001030 
.000566 
.000396 

"Vooiioi" 

.001237 
.001828 
.001462 
.001633 
.001846 

90.003621 
.008608 
.003183 
.003941 
.004277 
.004210 
.004328 
.006802 
.005115 
.  005712 
.006457 
.005330 
.002918 
.  005721 
.006859 
.007764 
. 008577 
.  010181 
.004167 
.008000 
.009147 

;      0630 
a034 

.001697 

1        108 

.001758 

199 

.001729 
.  001777 
.002624 
.002100 
.002345 
.002651 
.002049 

5.000975 
5.001002 
5.001480 
b.  001184 
5.001.122 
5.001494 
.000400 
.000126 
5.001825 
5.001588 
5. 001797 
5.001965 

.000845 
.000885 
.001808 
.001046 
. 001181 
.001321 

0630 
00.10 
0630 

ooau 

a630 
0630 
a032 

.001737 
.002347 
.002881 
.003188 
.003522 
.007118 

"Vooim" 

.001419 

.001689 

..  001755 

"V66i635* 
.001961 
.  002219 
.002452 

0013 
a03u 
O630 
aO:w 
0030 
213 

.002248 

.000801 

212 

.001109 

241 

.001268 

249 

1 

b  Labor  cost  of  dye-hoose  help  is  inoloded  in  this. 
METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OF  MATERIAL. 


Material 

Iron  cin- 
der. 

M 

Bstab- 

CoaL 

Coke. 

94  08 
8  91 
427 

Lime- 
stone. 

Lake 

Superior 

ore. 

Native 
ore. 

Ore. 

• 

TotaL 

liah- 

ment 

No. 

90  82 
58 
66 

1  15 

70 
80 
85 
56 

80 

45 

85 
25 
45 

1  08 
78 
63 
1  00 
1  24 
75 
40 
60 
30 
67 
61 
72 
54 
60 
66 

92  57 
3  41 

16  92 

9  62 

12  68 

11  30 

10  15 
980 

11  95 

12  17 

12  62 

18  90 

10  01 
10  88 
9  01 
10  48 
10  70 
18  38 
10  95 

14  77 
18  92 

6  33 
18  75 

888 
10  86 

15  01 
14  90 
14  76 
18  91 
18  86 

366 

91  67 

899 

90  81 
1  25 

96  94 
2  75 

413 

1  00 

425 

4  06 
600 
680 
8  15 

890 

825 

429 

506 
604 
880 
605 

405 

4  50 
260 
480 
4  16 

482 

406 

527 
191 
8  52 
505 
887 
4  85 
8  08 

409 

140 

414 

a714 

4  30 
2  77 
626 

a715 

88 

408 

a716 

10 
860 

485 

a717 

• 

439 

65 

437 

488 

70 

765 

a718 

6  87 

97  65 
804 
8  23 

a7I9 

688 
618 

392 

400 

2  70 
850 
8  40 
283 
868 
5  10 
256 
2  71 
280 

377 

9  75 

0720 

468 
686 

o721 

o722 

10  72 
906 

a723 

•  " " "  •  ••£"• 

410 

1  91 

9  75 

a724 

10  60 
10  60 

424 

425 

12854  LAB ^9 
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METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OF  MATERIAL-Concrd. 

NoTB. — The  eataUlinhnicut  uumb^i s  ooneepond  to  tho8«  in  the  preceding  tables  and  alao  to  tbosb  in 
the  tables  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  except  ae  noted  below. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
No. 


407 

406 

411 

a725 

a726 

a727 

a728 

426 

426 

a730 

a781 

891 


Description  of  nnit. 


Ohio I  One  ton  foondery  pig  iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hetnatite  ore) 


do 

...do 

. ...do 

do 

...  do 

Gtoimany  — 

Pennsylvania 
....do 

Ohio 

— do 

Maryland 


One  ton  fonndory  pig  iron,  sotlt,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  homatite  ore)- 
One  ton  fonndory  pig  iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore) . 
One  ton  foundury  pig  Iron,  soffc,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore) . 
One  ton  fonndery  pig  iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hemaliite  ore). 
Odo  ton  foundery  pig  iron,  soft,  silvery  (Ohio  brown  hematite  ore). 

One  thousand  kilograffls  (2,2o:)  poonds)  mill  pig  iron 

One  ton  number  one  mill  pig  iron  

One  ton  low  grade  mill  pig  iron 

One  ton  cold-blast  charcoal  pig  iron  ( Hangiug  Bnck  ore) 

One  ton  cold-blast  charcoal  pig  iron  ( Hanging  Kock  ore) 

One  ton  hot-blast  charcoal  pig  iron 


a  The  wages  of  employ6s  in  this  establishment  were  not  reported ;  thorefore  the  number  will  not  be 
found  in  the  wage  table,  Appendix  A. 


GLASS— COST  OF  FUEL  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OF  MATERIAL. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
No. 


288 
296 
308 
309 
300 
302 
301 
304 
289 
805 
306 
307 
812 


State. 


Illinois 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

do 

....do 

....do 

..do 

Kentucky  ... 
Pennsylvania 

do 

do 

do 


Description  of  nnit. 


One  1k>z  (50  feet)  average  sice,  single  strength  window  glass   . . 
One  box  (50  feet)  average  size,  single  strength  window  glass  . 
One  box  (50  feel)  12  by  28  inches,  single  strength,  window  glass 
One  box  (50  fuet)  12  by  28  inches,  single  strength,  window  glass 

One  gross  flint  eight-ounce  Philadelphia  oval  bottles 

One  gross  flint  eight-ounce  Philadelphia  oval  bottles 

One  gross  flint  pint  flasks ■ 

One  gross  flint  pint  flasks 

One  gross  quart  Mason  fruit  Jars  (without  trimmings) 

One  gross  qnart  Mason  fruit  Jars  (without  trimmings) 

One  gross  quart  beer  bottles 

One  cross  quart  beer  bottles 

One  dozen  number  two,  crimp  top,  lime,  lamp  ohiaBeys 
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METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OF  MATERIAL— ConcPd. 

NoTB. — The  establish ment  numbeni  correspond  to  those  in  the  prfoeding  table,  and  also  to  tbose  in 
the  table  on  page  295,  Appendix  A,  except  as  noted  below. 


Material. 

■ 

Bstab- 

Charcoal. 

CoaL 

Coke. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Iron  cin- 
der. 

Lake 

Soperior 

ore. 

Native 
ore. 

Ore. 

• 

Total. 

lish. 

ment 

No. 

$2  87 

3  27 
2  40 

2  40 

4  87- 

3  60 

$1  30 

$0  72 

90 

80 

80 

1  00 

1  12 

52 

1  82 

1  12 

15 

26 

13 

$5  37 
6  25 
6  67 
567 
495 
550 

'    $10  06 
10  42 
10  07 
10  07 
10  82 

10  22 
804 

11  97 
9  12 

18  70 
18  88 
18  12 

407 

400 

1  20 
1  20 

411 

•  »  ■  «  »  •  •  ■ 

o725 

a720 

a727 

2  23 
8  15 
8  00 

$5  29 

a72H 

1 

7  50 

5  00 

6  25 
5  83 

42«| 

i  

4'.'5 

$12  30 

a                            •    •    ■ 

a73» 

10  80 

0731 

6  83 

, 

11  46 

391 

GLASS-COST  OP  FUEL  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OF  MATERIAL. 


Material. 

Fuel 

$0.33860 
.24260 
.39800 
.14000 
.20700 
.14500 
.21600 
.10000 

.820d6* 

.60000 

.85000 

Estab- 

lish- 

moot 

No. 

A™.»ie-     ^cS£- 

Collet. 

Lime. 

Salt- 
cake. 

Soda- 
ash. 

$6.13090 
.18200 
.15000 
.26400 
.27000 
.44700 
.56840 
.67300 
.88000 
.90000 
.96100 
.08000 

Sand. 

Other. 

TotaL 

$0.00680  $0.00880 

01070       .  00770 

.OJOOO  ,    .01000 

.UL'OOO       .01000 

• 

$0.01990 
.01440 

■    •    •            >     •    a    ■ 

$0.03330 
.02668 
.02700 
.03000 
.  O-iuOO 
.02000 
.9.SC0O 
.04880 
.07200 
.10000 
.13000 
.16000 
.00460 

$0.18320 
.  084:io 
.20000 
.16000 

$0.04550 
.04688 
.03500 
.00000 
.03500 
.05600 
.07600 
. 12152 
.10000 
.17000 
.20000 

.laioo 

.00750 

$0. 05300 
.03500 
.00780 
.20000 

$0.29850 

.33256 

.42400 

.43000 

.87200 

.38100 

.67080 

.98872 

.88400 

1.15000 

1.23000 

1.81300 

.04710 

288 
296 
308 
309 
300 

302 

301 
804 

.03900 

289 

>  «  t  ■      ■  *  ■ 

305 

806 

307 

.00600 

812 

132 
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In  securing  information  from  foreign  conn  tries  it  sometimes  occurred 
that  the  facts  could  not  be  ascertained  in  the  same  form  as  were  those 
from  the  United  States,  and  thus  it  was  impossible  to  place  such  facts 
in  the  preceding  table,  as  would  have  been  desirable.  Such  information, 
however,  being  deemed  of  great  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  it  is  given  as  secured,  and  the  following  tables,  mostly  drawn 
from  official  sources,  show  the  various  elements  as  designated  in  their 
headings: 

COST  OF  sPiNNrma  one  poujtd  of  cotton  yarn  m  alsaob. 


Xmnben  (Sngliah  soale). 


18  and  under 

18to  24 

S4to80 

80to85 

88 

40 

42 

45 

47 

49 

52 

54 

67 

50 : 

61 

64 

66 

68 

71 

73 

75 

78 

80 

82 

85 

87 

90 

92 

94 

97 

99 

101 

104 

106 

108 

Ill 

118 

116 

118 

120 •„ 

123 

125 

127 

UO 

186 

14S 

U7 

158 ♦. 

159 

165 

171 

177 


Expenaea  (not  including  ootton). 


Labor. 


$0.01368 
.01800 
.03250 
.02713 
.03056 
.08308 
.03592 
.04120 
.04512 
.04888 
.05000 
.05280 
.05788 
.06153 
.06717 
.07040 
.07394 
.07787 
.08224 
.08970 
.00461 
.09778 
.10231 
.10731 
. 11281 
.12054 
.12040 
.18663 
.14103 
.14764 
.15384 
.15041 
.16416 
.16602 
.17460 
.17050 
.18400 
.10047 
.  10130 
.20001 
.20657 
.21255 
.22000 
.22564 
.24175 
.29682 
.27500 
.29333 
.81428 


.84920 
.86974 


FaeL 


90.00511 
.00667 
.00832 
.01000 
.00916 
.00092 
.01078 
.01232 
.01854 
.01434 
.01400 
.01600 
.01737 
.01846 
.  02015 
.02112 
.02232 
.02335 
02460 
.02603 
.02838 
.02033 
.  03060 
.03210 
.03384 
.  03616 
.03882 
.04090 
.04258 
.04420 
.04614 
.04782 
.04925 
.04080 
.05237 
.05387 
.05522 
.05718 
.05780 
.06027 
.06106 
.06876 
.06600 
.06768 
.07252 
.07764 
.08250 
.08800 
.00428 
.09024 
.10476 
.UOOS 


Interest 

anddepre* 

elation. 


90.01534 
.02C00 
.02407 
.02735 
.02770 
.02075 
.08233 
.03700 
.04061 
.04304 
.04500 
.04701 
.*05210 
.05537 
.06045 
.06336 
.06655 
.07008 
.07401 
.08081 
.08515 
.08800 
.00200 
.00658 
.10113 
.10848 
.11646 
.12208 
.12774 
.13288 
.18845 
.14347 
.14776 
.14048 
. 15714 
.  16162 
.16568 
.17142 
.  17217 
.18081 
.18500 
. 10180 
.10800 
.20307 
.21758 
.23204 
.24750 
.26400 
.28285 
.20778 
.81428 
.88877 


Other. 


•a  00660 
.00857 
.01070 
.01286 
.01888 
.01085 
.02155 
.02467 
.02701 
.02868 
.02900 
.08200 
.03478 
.03601 
. 04030 
.04224 
.04486 
.04687 
.04085 
.05387 
.05677 
.05866 
.06188 
.06488 
.06760 
.07232 
.07764 
.08108 
.08515 
.08858 
.00230 
.00564 
.00860 


>». 


.10475 
.10774 
.11045 
.11488 
.11477 
.12064 
.12806 
.12758 
.13200 
.18537 
.14505 
.15520 
.16500 
.17600 
.18856 
.10840 
.20051 
.22184 


TotaL 


10.04003 
.05383 
.00658 
.07733 
.08584 
.00260 
.10056 
.11525 
.  12628 
.18404 
.18008 
.14871 
.16208 
.17227 
.18807 
.18712 
.20717 
.21817 
.23026 
.25140 
.26401 
.27877 
.28647 
.80046 
.81587 
.38750 


.88258 
.89740 
.41889 
.43073 
.44634 
.40967 
.46487 
.48886 


.51544 


.88568 
.66258 
.67886 
.60613 
.61600 
.68176 


.72460 
.77000 
.8M88 
.87907 


.97776 
L0I8S7 
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COST  OP  SPINNING  ONB  PO0ND  OF  COTTON  YARN  IN  BNOLAND. 


Expenses  (not  inoladJng  ootton). 

Nnmben (Bnglish  aeale). 

Labor. 

Fuel. 

Intoreet 

and 
depreoia* 

tlon. 

Other. 

Totd. 

TR  and  nnder- ..,.--.. .,-^ 

n  «1267 
.01664 
.02054 
.02468 
.02506 
. 02811 
.  03052 
.03494 
.03835 
.04064 
.04249 
.04533 
.04920 
.  06218 
.05709 
.05084 
. 06285 
.06610 
.06089 
.07632 
.08042 
.08311 
.08607 
.09121 
.09589 
.10245 
.11000 
.11614 
.12063 
.12649 
.13076 
.18650 
.18987 
.  14112 
.14841 
.162C4 
. 16648 
.16189 
.16260 
.17077 
.17668 
.18067 
.18700 
. 19178 
.20548 
.22000 
.23374 
.24033 
.20ri4 
.28110 
.20682 
.81435 

90. 00148 
.  00193 
. 00242 
.00200 
.00305 
. 00330 
. 00359 
.00410 
: 00450 
.00477 
.00409 
.00532 
.  00579 
.  00615 
.00671 
.00704 
. 00740 
.00778 
.00821 
.00897 
.00946 
.00978 
.01023 
.01072 
.01128 
.01204 
.01293 
.  .01366 
. 01419 
.01476 
.01688 
.01698 
.01641 
.01060 
.01746 
.  01796 
.  01840 
.01006 
.  01918 
.02009 
.02066 
.  02126 
.02200 
.02256 
,02417 
.02588 
.02760 
.02933 
.03142 
.03307 
.03491 
.03606 

90.00820 
.01064 
.01828 
.01607 
.01679 
. 01818 
.01975 
.02261 
.02481 
.02630 
.02760 
.02933 
.03183 
.03857 
.03706 
.08872 
.04067 
.04282 
.04628 
.04088 
.06208 
.05878 
.05627 
.06002 
.06204 
.06620 
.07117 
.07616 
.07806 
.08120 
.08461 
.08768 
.00029 
.00131 
.09602 
.09877 
.10126 

•  . 10476 
.10621 
.11060 
.11860 
.11600 
.12100 
.12409 
.18295 
.14284 
.16124 
.16188 
.17284 
.18186 
.19206 
.20836 

90.60661 
.00717 
.00894 
.01074 
.01180 
.01224 
.01828 
.01621 
.01660 
.01760 
.01849 
.01968 
.  02141 
.02276 
.02486 
.02604 
.02736 
.02881 
.03043 

'  .08322 
.03600 
.03618 
.08786 
.03970 
.04178 
.04450 
.04788 
.06066 
.06260 
.06468 
.06601 
.06887 
.06034 
.06148 
.06460 
.06644 
.06811 
.07047 
.07077 
.07488 
.07642 
.07864 
.08140 
.08348 
.06944 
.09576 
.10174 
.10868 
.11628 
.12289 
.12920 
.18680 

90.00786 
.08688 

18  to  24 

24  to  80 

.04618 

80  to  36 

.05429 

38 

.06710 

40 

.06188 

42 

.06714 

45 

.07686 

47 

.08486 

49 

.08040 

62 

.09847 

54 

.09661 

67 

.10828 

59 

.11466 

61 

.12672 

64 

. 18164 

66 

.18827 

68 

.14660 

71 

.16876 

78 

.16789 

76 

.17601 

78 

.18285 

80 

.19132 

82  i 

.20065 

.21094 

87 

.24196 

«::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.26660 

94 

.26688 

97 

.27607 

.28760 

101 

.20808 

.80781 

106 

.31046 

.82648 

Ill 

.88581 

118 

.84424 

116 

.86616 

.86771 

120 

.87669 

128 

.88625 

126 

.39747 

.41140 

180 

.  42191 

.45204 

142. 

.48898 

147 

.61422 

158 

.64852 

.58768 

165 

.61851 

171 

•  OOwvV 

177 

.69146 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  per  spindle,  and  the  cost  of 
coal,  tallow,  and  oil  per  spindle,  in  the  cotton-spinning  mills  located  in 
the  Oldham  district,  England.  The  time  covered  is  for  the  quarter  com- 
mencing March  28,  1885,  and  ending  Jnne  27, 1885,  being  twelve  weeks 
of  fifty -six  and  one-half  hours  each  (short  time  being  reduced  to  full 
time).  The  mills  were  engaged  during  the  period  stated  on  number  32 
twist  or  its  equivalent : 
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COST  OF  PBODUCING  COTTON  TARN  (NUMBER  32  TWIST)  AT  OLDHAM,  ENGLAND. 


Items  of  oott 

Mill 

number 

one. 

MiU 

namber 

^wo. 

Mill 

namber 

three. 

Lflibor  ooat  per  npindla  flqring  thi^  twelve ifmkif  - -- 

$ai64 
.026 

$0,170 
.020 

$0,171 

Cost  of  ooal',  tftUbw,  and  oil  iMr  Bpindle  dnrixur  the  twelve  weeks 

.030 

Average  cost  of  labor  per  spindle  for  three  mills $0,108+ 

Avenwe  coet  of  coal,  tallow,  and  oil  per  spindle  for  three  ndlTs 027+ 

Cost  or  cotton  consumed  per  spindle  (eleven  i>oiuids) 1. 220 

Depreciation  of  plant  per  spindle 062 

Average  cost  of  carriage  per  spindle 018 

Total  cost  per  spindle 1.480 

Valne  of  product  per  spindle  (ten  pounds,  at  17  cents  per  pound) 1.700 

Manufacturer's  margin 220 

The  above  margin  of  22  cents  is  for  profit,  interest,  discount,  broker- 
age, oommissions,  taxes,  repairs,  insurance,  and  incidental  expenses, 
snch  as  water,  gas,  roller  leather,  cloth,  skip  paper,  skips,  belting, 
lacing,  engine  packing,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  etc.,  also  office  expenses, 
etc*,  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks;  on  this  basis  there  would  be  a  mar- 
gin for  a  year  of  95J  cents.  The  above  statement  shows  a  fair  working 
margin  of  profit  in  cotton  spinning  for  medium  counts,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  number  32  twist  or  its  equivalent  had  to  be  marketed  at  con- 
siderably less  than  17  cents  per  pound  the  majority  of  mills  in  the  Old- 
ham district  closed  the  quarter  ending  June  27, 1885,  either  with  loss  or 
without  profit.  The  mills  selected  for  averaging  the  labor  cost  per 
spindlcf  and  the  coal,  tallow,  and  oil  cost  per  spindle,  are  fairly  represent- 
ative ones  in  the  Oldham  district.  For  the  quarter  ending  June  27, 
1885,  one  of  these  companies  made  no  profit,  one  lost  money,  and  one 
paid  a  small  dividend.  All  the  companies  named  are  limited-liability 
organizations,  and  are  economically  managed.  The  machinery  used  in 
the  mills  named  was  made  by  representative  firms.  Self-acting  mules 
were  employed  in  each  mill. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  labor  cost,  etc.,  of  producing 
number  32  twist,  the  L.  M.  American  cotton  being  calculated  at  11 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  selling  price  of  the  cotton  yarn  at  17  cents  per 
pound,  the  wages  being  based  ou  the  prices  paid  in  the  Oldham  district 
prior  to  the  strike  of  July  20, 1885,  which  were  list  prices  of  January, 
1876,  less  10  per  cent: 

ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OF  PRODUCING  NUMBER  82  TWIST  AT  OLDHAM,  BNGLAND. 


Items. 

Cotton 

Laboroost .., 

Depreciation . 

(/oal,  tallow,  aud  oil 

Carriage 

I*rofit,  interest,  etc.,  Insurance,  and  Inoidental  expenses 

Total 


Per  cent. 


71.76 

ass 

8.00 

1.68 

.77 

12.95 


100 
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.If  we  take  the  product  of  namber  32  twist  to  be  13  oances  avoirda- 
pois  per  week  per  spindle,  with  self-acting  mule  frames,  and  the  com- 
bined wages  of  a  minder  and  his  piecers  to  be  $13.98  for  one  week,  from 
a  pair  of  mules  containing  2,124  spindles,  the  labor  cost  of  10  pounds 
of  number  32  twist  in  the  spinning  department  will  be  8.1  cents,  which, 
divided  by  $1.70,  the  selling  price  of  10  pounds  at  17  cents  per  pound, 
will  give  4.76  per  cent,  for  the  labor  cost  for  spinning. 

The  entire  labor  cost  for  spinning  number  32  twist,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  table,  is  9.88  per  cent.,  which,  less  4.76  p^r  cent,  for  the 
spinning  department,  leaves  5.12  per  cent,  to  cover  the  labor  cost  in 
the  preparatory  and  power  departments  and  the  cost  of  management. 

The  above  calculations  clearly  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  labor 
cost  in  all  departments  of  cotton  spinning  has  been  minimized  to  such 
an  extent  for  medium  counts  of  yarn  that  it  bears  but  a  small.proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  finished  product. 

In  the  Bolton  and  Manchester  districts,  where  finer  counts  are  spun, 
the  labor  cost,  as  well  as  the  margin  of  profit,  is  larger  than  has  been 
given  for  the  Oldham  district,  where  only  coarse  and  medium  counts  of 
cotton  yam  are  produced. 

A  margin  of  6  cents  per  pound  between  the  raw  material  and  number 
32  cop  twist  is  considered  by  British  spinners  very  remunerative,  and 
with  such  a  margin  a  large  return  upon  the  capital  invested  is  usually 
made;  for  in  properly-managed  modern  mills  number  32  cop  twist  can 
be  produced  and  marketed  on  a  margin  of  4^  cents  per  pound  without 
loss. 

PKODUCTION,  ETC.,  OF  COAL  IN  FRANCS,  1858-88. 
[Note.— In  this  table  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  ponnda)  are  oonaldered  a  ton.] 


Year. 


UB58 

1861 

1864 

1866 

1860 

1870 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

:qso 

I     I 

1-  J 


Employ?  68. 


Kurobor. 


40,058 

66,085 

65.610 

77,342 

70,000 

84,404 

82,678 

01,800 

101,844 

102,985 

105,866 

107,567 

105, 818 

103,056 

00,155 

108,021 

108,002 

108.300 

118,000 


Prodnotion. 


Amount  of 


Average  wages 
of  each. 


wages. 

Yearly. 

$4,756,871 

$116 

7,540,124 

134 

0, 004, 082 

188 

11, 106. 885 

144 

12. 105, 863 

152 

13,718,054 

162 

18,048,882 

168 

17,301,800 

180 

20, 168, 114 

107 

21, 015. 068 

204 

21,665,408 

205 

21, 262, 617 

106 

10, 017, 021 

187 

10, 441, 083 

.    187 

18, 001, 648 

100 

20, 013, 084 

201 

21,043,562 

203 

22, 355, 160 

212 

24.544.003 

217 

Daily. 


$0.42 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.53 
.57 
.56 
.64 
.06 


.71 
.74 


Tons. 


5.037,000 
7,852,000 
8, 305, 000 
11.201,000 
12, 2M,  000 
13,  500, 000 
13, 170, 000 
Its,  100, 000 
17, 470, 000 
16. 007. 000 
10. 056, 000 
17,101,000 
16,804,000 
16.  060, 000 
17,110.000 
18,804,000 
18. 765, 000 
20, 604,  000 
21.334,000 


Tons  per 
dmploy6. 


Yearly. 

Dally. 

144 

.520 

131 

.470 

143 

.512 

144 

.501 

153 

.533 

160 

.668 

158 

.560 

175 

.588 

171 

.560 

164 

.554 

161 

.542 

158 

• 

158 



164 



172 

180 



191 

■«•*■*•■ 

100 

.648 

106 

.644 

t 

sg 


$0.80 

.  1.02 

.06 

.00 

.00 

1.01 

1.05 

1.08 

1.15 

1.24 

1.28 

1.24 

1.18 

L14 

1.10 

1.11 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 
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PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IS  1883,  IN  THE  SIGHT  LABGBST  PBODUCING  DISTRICTS  IN 

FRANCE,  a 

[NOTB.— In  this  teblo  1,000  Ulogmns  (2,206  ponndB)  are  oonaidered  a  ton.] 


Departmente. 


Alller 

Aveyron 

Gard 

Loire 

Nord 

Pas-de-Calais . 
Saone*et-Lolre 
Tarn 


Within  the  mineft. 

Employes. 

Days 
worked. 

Wages. 

8,242 

200 

10  78 

2,680 

800 

83 

8,088 

286 

02 

12,688 

286 

90 

16,610 

800 

77 

21,403 

808 

79 

4,888 

306 

81 

1,284 

249 

72 

Ontflide  the  minea. 


Smployte. 

Days 

I,e78 

292 

1,726 

300 

4,100 

288 

6,816 

268 

4,870 

300 

6,860 

290 

2,810 

306 

718 

241 

Wagefc 


$0  40 
66 
68 
63 
46 
64 
58 
68 


Departmenta. 


AlUer 

ATevTon 

Gard 

Loire 

Nord 

Pas-de-CalaiB  . 
Sftone-et-Loire 
Tarn 


Within  and  ontside  the  minee. 


Total  em-  I  Tons  pro- 
ploy^B.     i      daced. 


4,918 

4,306 

12,102 

18,604 

19,880 

27,272 

7,217 

2,007 


960,000 
826,000 
1,972,000 
3,680,000 
3,789,000 
6,165,000 
1,381,000 
825,000 


Tons 

daUy 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


66 
63 
63 
69 
63 
76 
62 
66 


Labor 

oostper 

ton. 


90  93 


13 
62 
18 
10 
02 
16 
03 


12  41 
2  12 
2  46 
290 
220 
224 
262 
809 


Taxes  in 
1884. 


926,973 
10, 181 
83,770 

120.162 
42,704 

139,263 
88,874 
13,326 


a  There  is  a  sUfcht  unoxplainable  differenoe  between  the  flgnres  here  shown  for  Pa8-de.GaIais  and 
what  appear  in  the  snooeeding  table^ 

PRODUCTION  OP  COAL  IN  1883  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PAS-DEC ALAIS.  FRANCE. 
[NoTi.— In  this  table  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  ponnds)  are  considered  a  ton.] 


Mines. 


Doiir^A 

Courrieros 

Lens  and  Donvein 

Grenay 

Noeax 

Bmay 

Maries 

Terfay 

Aiichy-an-Bois — 

F16chinelle 

Li6vin 

Vendin 

Meurchin 

Carvin..» 

Ostricourt 

'Coiircelles-l'Lens . 
Hardinghen 


XmployAs. 


Within  the 
mines. 


Men. 


1,096 

2.236 

3.122 

2,168 

2,233 

1,910 

1,628 

816 

418 

211 

1,180 

218 

472 

805 

146 

121 


Ghil. 
dren. 


177 

154 

352 

309 

284 

201 

167 

84 

60 

24 

201 

25 

57 

69 

23 

to 

28 


Ontside  the  mines. 


Men. 


177 
567 
801 
617 
539 
303 
394 
174 
140 

80 
851 

49 
187 
183 

27 

28 
127 


Women. 


13 
32 
186 
72 
62 
68 
23 
42 
34 

6 
87 

9 
10 
11 
11 
18 

5 


CbU- 
dren. 


14 

63 

17 

9 

40 

8 

57 

9 

20 

10 

4 

2 

7 

7 

9 

7 

24 


Total. 


1,477 

8,052 

4,668 

8,265 

3.108 

2,480 

2.169 

1,126 

681 

330 

1,823 

308 

733 

1,075 

216 

174 

678 


Prodnotion. 


Tons. 


272,000 

860,000 

1.170,000 

776,000 

735,000 

569,000 

526,000 

187,000 

37,000 

48,000 

462, 000 

41,000 

177,000 

178,000 

44,000 

25,000 

61,000 


Tons 
annn- 

•  aUy 

per  em- 
ploy*. 


184 
278 
266 
287 
286 
228 
242 
166 
54 
146 
247 
136 
241 
106 
203 
143 
106 
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PRODUCTION,  ETC.,  IN  1883,  IN  FIVE  COAL  MINES  IN  FRANCE. 
[Note.-— In  this  tablo  1,000  kflognms  (2,206  ponndB)  ue  oonsidered  a  ton.  J 


LooikUties. 


Champagne  (Gantal)  — 

Deoise  (Nl^vre) 

Carmanx  (I'iftfti) 

Hontrelaia  (Loire  Inf4  -  • 
St.  Sanrs  (Deux  S^ttob) 


Within  the  mines. 


Employte. 


S76 
M8 
1,204 
124 
108 


Days 
ked. 


280 
800 
249 
295 
288 


Wages. 


$0.74 
.70 
.72 
.68 
.66 


Oatdde  the  mines. 


Imploy6s. 


125 

512 

718 

64 

62 


Days 
wor] 


-Sd 


800 
241 
252 


Wages. 


$0.61 
.88 
.60 
.41 
.46 


Within  and  ontside  the  mines. 


LooaUties. 


ChampMme  (Cantal)  ... 

Decise  (Ni^TTe) 

Carmaax  (Tarn) 

Montrelais  (Loire  Inf.)  . 
St.  Sanrs  (Denx  Sevres) 


Total 
employ6a. 


500 

1,460 

2,007 

188 

166 


Tons 
produced. 


42,468 

104,806 

825,480 

10.243 

22,002 


Tons 

daUy 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


.80 
.47 
.  66 
.86 


Labor 
oost 
per 
ton. 


$2  25 
1  27 
103 
1  44 
1  12 


8 


t 


ii 


$2  90 
2  60 
2  70 
2  81 
8  00 


525 
2,087 

064 
1,206 

771 


ll 


262 
607 
657 
577 
377 


17 

12 

6 

4 
6 


The  following  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  a  ton  of  coal 
in  the  north  of  France  was  given  in  testimony  before  the  French  Tariff 
Commission  in  1877 : 

Wages: 

TnnnelliagaDd  laying  tracks |0.565 

Snudry  labor  inside  mines 530 

Sundry  labor  outside  of  mines 237 


Sundry  material  nsed 

Taxes  on  mines 

General  expenses 


1.332 

.604 
.034 
.129 


2.099 

The  following  extracts  from  testimony  given  before  the  French  Tariff 
Commission  in  1877  give  a  very  fedr  idea  of  the  explanation  given  by 
various  mining  experts  and  engineers  to  account  for  the  prreater  cost  of 
coal  production  in  France  as  compared  with  other  countries  of  Europe: 

''The  condition  of  the  coal  deposits  in  France  is  not  so  favorable  as 
that  of  other  countries,  the  galleries  requiring  a  great  quantity  of  tim- 
ber for  supports,  and  the  coal  being  of  a  character  that  requires  much 
manipulation  to  free  it  from  foreign  matter,  from  which  causes  results  a 
production  per  workman  much  inferior  to  that  in  other  countries. 

"  However,  the  daily  wages  of  coal  miners  in  other  countries  is  but 
3.76  francs  per  day,  while  the  French  miner  is  paid  about  4.25  per  day. 

''  When  the  foreign  coal  mines  are  compared  with  those  of  France,  the 
conditions  of  inferiority  are  abundant.  We  find  these  conditions  of  in- 
feriority not  only  in  the  geological  condition  which  requires  expensive 
works,  but  also  in  the  greater  cost  of  labor. 

'Mn  the  first  place,  the  greater  facility  of  extraction  in  England  must 
be  considered.    In  France  it  ia  necessary  to  mine  the  coal  at  consider- 
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able  depth,  wliile  certain  English  coal  mines  are  worked  by  simple  gal- 
leries. 

'^The  influence  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  deposits  of 
the  two  countries  (France  and  England)  is  shown  not  only  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  materials  necessary^ 
and  in  the  general  expenses  of  working. 

'*  In  France  the  cost  of  the  wood  alone  used  in  the  s  pport  of  the  gal- 
leries is  20  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  while  in  England  it  averages 
but  oue-flfth  of  that  sum. 

"  The  increased  cost  of  labor  outside  of  the  mines  is  owing  *  to  the 
various  manipulations  rendered  necessary  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines. 
In  the  north  of  France  the  deposits  are  thin  and  irregular.  To  work 
them  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  the  rock  which  surrounds  them,  and 
the  coal  always  contains  some  of  this  rock,  which  it  requires  much  care 
and  time  to  separate.' 

"In  the  north  of  France,  thegalleries  require  to  be  braced  with  timbers 
their  whole  length,  and  frequently  the  timber  supports  are  almost  con- 
tinuous.'' 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION.  ETC.,  IN  1883,  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  FRANCE. 
[NOTB.— la  this  table  1,000  kilojcrams  (2,206  pounds)  are  considered  a  ton.] 


Departments. 


Arddcho 
Ari^^e . . 
Aveyron 
Isdro  ... 
Mentbe  . 
Moselle  . 


if 


6 
5 
2 

7 
31 


Within  the  mines. 


Outside  the  mines,  i  Within  and  oatside  the  mines. 


Q 


776 

449 

52 

21ft 

2,090 


I 

« 


285 
243 
800 
256 
275 


i 

1 

a 

0 

1 

« 

P« 

1 

s 

H 

H 

918 

187.985 

468 

88,285 

65 

68,500 

828 

88,275 

2,470 

1, 717,  111 

428,057 

•O  Pi 


u 

• 


I 


.74 
.24 


.47 
2.51 
2.88 


$0  86 
1  88 


38 
38 
25 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  ETC.,  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  FRANCE,  1858-8S. 
[Note.— In  this  table  1,000  kilograms  (2,^5  pounds)  are  oonaideired  a  ton.] 


Employes. 


Prodaction. 


Years. 


1853 
1858 
1861 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1871 
18?2 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Number. 

Amount  of 
wages. 

Average 
yearly 
wages. 

15,684 

$1,092,881 

$65 

17,984 

1,524,700 

85 

16,677 

1.700,810 

107 

14.879 

1,731,210 

116 

12,263 

1, 547, 860 

126 

9,314 

1,246,780 

133 

9.987 

1,420,480 

142 

9,415 

1, 107,  650 

124 

7,295 

930, 050 

■128 

9,605 

1,383.810 

144 

11.386 

1. 858, 500 

163 

10, 044 

1, 634, 710 

163 

9,638 

1, 632, 780 

100 

9,296 

1, 555, 580 

167 

9.151 

1, 636. 640 

178 

8,468 

1,4.55,220 

172 

6,942 

1,194.670 

172 

8,044 

1,450,720 

180 

8,600 

1,640,290 

'      191 

9,438 

1,821,920 

193 

8,820 

1,686,820 

191 

Tonr. 


3,818,000 
8, 038, 000 
8,808,000 
8.908,000 
8,790,000 
3, 006, 000 
8,461,000 
2,899,000 
2,000.000 
8. 081, 000 
8,051,000 
2, 516, 000 
2, 605, 000 
2, 303. 000 
2. 426,  000 
*J.  460, 000 
2, 2?71, 000 
2, 874, 000 
3, 032, 000 
3,467,000 
8,298,000 


Tons 

yearly 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


Labor 

cost  per 

ton. 


211 
219 
234 
268 
300 
822 
847 
808 
275 
328 
261 
250 
260 
257 
265 
202 
327 
857 
852 
867 
874 


$0  88 
89 
46 
48 
4] 
41 
41 
40 
47 
45 
61 
65 
65 
66 
67 
60 
68 
61 
54 
62 
51 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


$0  63 
70 
73 
76 
70 
68 
60 
60 
76 
85 


14 
06 
08 
07 
09 
97 
00 
06 
04 
00 
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KIM  OF  ILLUUIMATIKU  GAS.  COKB.  AND  TAK  IN  CERTAIHDBFABIUBKT8 
UF  FRAllCE.a 

[NVTS.— In  this  tubla  1,000  Ulagnma  (3,206piHiiulii)  areooiwlderedaton.] 


ftnploy*.. 

Avw.4[epri». 

ThoiumdfMt 

i 

i 

1 



1 

1 

If 

y 

S-- 

4 

1 

1 

1 

P 

1 

& 

1 

It 

1 

« 
1 

1 

■m 

m 

f»0 

39,000 

m 

•  0 

»7TO 

tam 

MO 

su 

68 

'■ 

1,3«3 

7S 

1Z,000 

'br 

1  B1  1  *K 

><» 

S,81B 

MS 

1  eo 

>, 

l'J4 

IM 

'o  tmndrsd  and  Mven  enlablialinwBti 


PRODUCTION  OF  BOLLBD  lEON  IN  WESTPHALIA,  QKEMAHT.im 

" 

Hamm. 

Ids*. 

Kxhiodt. 

ou-«,...», 

"-^ja,"*" 

Dyiy«nii 

"-^•s,,,- 

DtajMnt- 

isatL 
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COST  OF  PBODTTGTIOK  OF  1,000  KILOGRAMS  (2,206  POUNDS)  OF  BAR  IRON  IN  WBST- 

PHALTA  IN  1878.a 


IteiDB  of  expeiue. 


Coal 

TranRportation     of 

Crt.ll 

Ilaw  irou 

Transportation     of 

raw  irtin 

Lal)or 

Ofllcial  obargee 

Orrl  i  nary  ezpenaea . . 

MittccllaueoaB 

Interoat,  oto 

Total 


I 

a 


82  44 

128 
16  18 

108 

569 

26 

2  16 

69 

96 


80  64 


& 

A4 


7.96 

4.02 
52.64 

8.58 
ia57 
.85 
7.05 
2.25 
8.18 


loaoo 


Naohrodt. 


i 


$2  59 

1  85 

18  68 


61 
73 
52 
2  12 
95 
48 


1 
7 


1 
1 


87  98 


I 

P4 


6.82 

8. 56 
49.05 

4.23 
20.36 
1.37 
5.68 
5.14 
8.89 


100.00 


Lippstadt 


a 


$2  63 

1  90 
17  69 


1 
6 

1 

1 
1 


01 
49 
85 
90 
19 


84  19 


d 
(k 


7.69 

5.56 
5L46 

4.77 
44.65 
1.48 
5.<1 
6.56 
8.48 


100.00 


Joint  atook 
oompaay. 


a 


$2  14 

58 
17  26 

82 
486 

12 
106 

81 

57 


28  19 


t 

s 
& 


7.69 

1.88 
61.23 

2.91 
17.24 
.43 
8.88 
2.87 
2.02 


loaoo 


Pziyato  Ann. 


$2  62 

107 
14  17 

1  82 
560 
60 
171 
1  88 


28  02 


I 

P4 


9.06 

8.70 
49100 

6.29 
19.36 
2.08 
5.91 
4.60 


100.00 


alt  la  aaaertod  by  prominent  manofaotarara  and  oIlMn  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  coat  of  pro- 
dnotion  fai  1885  waa  not  yery  mnoh  diilbrant  from  wlmlit  waa  in  1878. 


SHABB  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  IN  COAL  MINING— PROVINCE  OF  HAINAULT,  BBL- 

GIUM,  1860-83.  • 


Tear. 

Coat  of  production. 

Market 
price. 

Profit 

Amount  going 
to- 

Per  cent,  going 
to- 

Atot- 

yearly 
wagea 
of  em- 
ployto. 

Labor. 

Other. 

Total. 

Labor. 

Capital. 

Labor.^ 

CapitaL 

I860 

$1  16 
1  11 
102 
102 
98 
1  08 
1  11 
126 
112 
1  11 
1  14 
1  14 
129 
185 
178 
167 
1  61 
1  17 
108 
100 
108 
107 
108 
1  14 

$0  89 

1  06 

85 

88 

79 

79 

87 

80 

86 

85 

871 

90 

91 

129 

120 

120 

1  10 

98 

87 

88 

84 

82 

79 

79 

$2  05 
2  17 
1  87 
1  86 
177 
1  82 

1  98 

2  15 
1  98 

1  96 

2  01 
204 

2  20 

3  14 
298 
287 
2  61 
2  15 
1  95 
1  83 
1  92 
1  89 
1  87 
1  83 

$2  31 
239 
2  10 
2  01 

1  97 
206 

2  86 
249 
2  14 
208 

2  14 
222 
264 
4  22 

3  21 
3  05 
264 
2  17 
196 
18i 
1  96 
1  89 
195 
1  98 

$0  26 
22 
23 
16 
20 
24 
88 
34 
16 
12 
18 
18 
44 
1  08 
28 
18 
08 
02 
01 
01 
04 

""  08' 
05 

$1  16 
1  11 
i  02 
1  02 
98 
1  03 
1  11 
1  20 
1  12 
1  11 
1  14 
1  14 
129 
1  85 
1  73 
1  07 
1  51 
1  17 
1  08 
1  00 
1  08 
1  07 
1  06 
1  14 

$0  26 
22 
28 
16 
20 
24 
88 
84 
16 
12 
18 
18 
44 
1  08 
28 
18 
03 
02 
01 
01 
04 

*  08' 
05 

81.69 
88.46 

81.60 
86.44 
83.05 
81.10 
74.50 
78.75 
87.60 
90.24 
89.76 
86.86 
74.67 
62.71 
86.07 
90.27 
98.05 
98.32 
99.09 
99.01 
96.48 
100.00 
93.10 
96. 8e 

lasi 

16.54 

18.40 

ia66 

16.96 

ia90 

25.60 

81.86 

12.80 

9.76 

10.84 

18.64 

26.48 

87.29 

18.98 

9.78 

L95 

1.68 

.91 

.99 

8.57 

'"i'io* 

4.89 

$146 

1861 

144 

1862 

1868 

136 

•    137 

1864 

139 

1866 

152 

1800 

171 

1867 

175 

1868 

157 

I860 

162 

1870 

169 

1871 

164 

1872 

208 

1878 

271 

1874 

281 

1876 

287 

1876 

200 

18n 

1878 

161 
161 

1879 

156 

1880 

177 

1881 

179 

1882 

186 

1888 

194 
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The  following  exhibit,  drawn  from  official  sources,  is  given  as  the  av- 
erage cost  of  prodnction  of  a  ton  (2,205  pounds)  of  coal  in  Belgium. 
These  figures  represent  the  average  cost  for  the  whole  country : 


. 

Cc&L 

Perooit 

lAbor 

«106 
84 
10 
24 

00.45 

10.70 

ft.  88 

PUmt 

Fori ".;  ■ 

Othnr  rrpfinniM 

18^ 

Total 

178 

100.00 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  cost  of  production,  after 
the  actual  wages  paid,  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  labor ;  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of  labor  are  greater  than  those 
in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  general  cost  of  production,  and  is  a  task 
involving  such  wide  and  such  scientific  work  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
up  by  the  Bureau  during  its  first  year.  The  true  element  of  wages,  also, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  analysis  of  the  efficiency  of 
labor  in  all  directions.  The  attempt  will  be  made,  when  opportunity 
offers,  to  make  such  an  analysis.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
tables  that  there  is  no  American  standard  of  the  cost  of  producing  a 
given  unit  of  production,  nor,  in  fact,  can  any  absolute  standard  be  ob- 
tained for  other  countries.  On  the  othei^  hand,  it  is  true  that  an  ap- 
proximate standard  can  be  obtained,  not  only  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
data  presented,  but  with  ample  information  a  standard  could  be  reached 
by  which  the  cost  of  production  could  be  very  carefully  and  very  satis- 
factorily graded.  Many  corroborating  statements  have  been  examined 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  figures  given  in  the  great  industries  like  iron 
and  textiles,  and  while  in  some  cases  there  has  been  found  sotne  devia- 
tion from  statements  made  in  trades  journals  and  in  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures published  by  associations,  no  deviation  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
statements  made  in  the  foregoing  tables  has  been  observed. 

The  Tariation  in  the  Rates  of  UTagres.— If  the  reader 
will  refer  to  Appendix  A,  he  will  find  a  table  covering  582  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  showing  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each 
specific  occupation  in  each  establishment,  with  their  daily  rates  of 
wages.  The  wages  in  nearly  all  cases  were  taken  direct  from  the  pay- 
rolls. The  table  is  referred  to  in  this  connection  since  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  summaries  which  follow,  they  having  been  directly  derived 
from  it.  These  summaries  bring  out  the  chief  points  of  value  con- 
tained in  the  long  detailed  table.  The  first  shows  the  number  of  adult 
employes  and  the  average  rates  of  daily  wages  of  leading  occupations 
in  the  industries  named  in  the  various  states  and  countries  covered  by 
the  investigation.  The  second  table  shows  the  average  rates  of  daily 
wages  for  children  and  youth  in  the  same  industries  and  in  the  same 
states  and  countries.    The  third  table  shows  the  number  of  employ^ 
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in  each  occui>atioii  of  au  industry  tor  each  state,  and  the  i)ercentage  of 
employes  in  each  occupation  considered  of  the  whole  uuinber  of  em- 
ploy^s  in  each  state  and  country,  so  far  as  the  eii}t>abiishments  investi- 
gated by  the  Bureau  are  concerned.    The  fourth  summary  brings  out 
the  number  of  employes  in  each  industry,  for  each  state  and  country 
involved,  with  the  average  rates  of  daily  wages  and  the  average  run- 
ning time,  both  daily  and  yearly,  during  the  past  year.     In  this  sum- 
mary the  states  where  conditions  are  more  nearly  alike  are  placed  \ 
together,  forming  geographical  groups,  each  separated  from  the  other  1 
by  a  white  line.    The  fifth  summary  shows  the  total  number  of  em- 
ploy^, average  daily  wages,  and  average  daily  and  yearly  working 
time  for  the  industries  involved  for  all  the  states  covered.     A  casual 
examination  of  these  summaries  will  show  that  any  attempt  to  prove 
an  American  rate  of  wages  must  necessarily  result  in  failure.    There  "^ 
is  lio  such  thing  as  an  American  rate  of  wages. 
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SUMMARY^ OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS. 

AGBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

NoTC— Thin  table  is  noe  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bot  covers  only  tho  piinoiiwl  oc- 
cupations in  eatablishmenta  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Oocapations  and  states. 


ULACKBMITIU. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ken  tacky 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average 

BLACK8KITHS*  HBLPKB8. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentncky 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and.  average. 

FORKMBN. 

Illinois   , 

Indiana 

KentQcky 

Maine  

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

• 
Total  and  average. 

GBIIfDBBS. 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Kentucky 

Maine 

New  York 

Ohio  (grinders ;  grinders 
and  polishaBa. 

Total  and  average . 

LABOBBBa. 

Illinois , 

Indiana 


Nnmber 
of  adnlt  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


210 
12 

4 

170 

8 


410 


8 

18 

0 

85 
8 


115 


22 

16 
3 
8 
2 

20 
1 


76 


80 
06 
15 
12 

7 

60 


260 


744 
42 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Fern. 

« 

Male.  Fern. 

1 

$2  41 

•••••■ 

2  U    

2  50  1 

2  15 



2  50  I 

2  20  ; 

• 

1  40 
1  30 
1  20 
1  41 

^'^    

141    

• 

8  20     .... 

2  88    

•  ■  *  « 

3  00  ' 

2  42    

2  62  1 

8  60  I 

4  00  ! 

•  «  «  •      ■ 

8 14 ; 

2  03  I 

148 

1  60  I 
1  75 

1  60  I 

I 

2  07  I 


I  80 


88 
15 


Oocapations  and  states. 


I  Number  Average 
I  of  adalt  em- 1  rates  of 
I     ploy^s.       daily  wages. 


Male.'  Fern.  I  Male. 


LABOBERB— coDcladed. 

Kentaoky 

MItine 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


MACUDCIfiTB. 


Illinois 

Indiana  ... 
New  York 
Ohio 


6 

7 

2 

845 

80 


1,185 


426 

4 

1 

506 


837 


Total  and  average 

MOULDBBS. ' 


Illinois I     152 

Indiana  


Kentucky 

Ohio....      .. 

Pennsylvania 


181 

8 

102 

22 


Total  and  average . '    465 


PAINTBBB. 


Illinois j  138 

Indiana 10 

Maine i  8 

Ohio 270 

Pennsylvania 1 


Total  and  average. 


WOOD  WORKBBB. 


Illinois 

Indiana  ... 
Kontacky 
Ohio 


Total  and  average. 


422 


80 

14 

4 

877 


475 


|1  20 


25 
60 
80 


1  85 


2  80 
2  12 
800 
2  07 


2  22 


8  10 

1  75 

2  00 
2  51* 
1  80 


Fern. 


2  38 


2  00 
1  72 
1  50 

1  80 

2  50 


1  80 


1  50 

1  34 

2  60 
1  68 


166 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


BBADBB8. 

New  York 

Total  and  average 

BLOCKBBS. 

New  York 

Total  and  average 

BO 

Kentaoky 
MarylMid 


55 


56 


17 


17 


20 

84 

164 


1 

1  50 

1 



1  50 

226 

226 

250 
1  07 
838 

BonoMBRS— oonchided. 

New  York 

Ohio , 

Total  and  average 

BBU8HBB8. 

NewYork 

Total  and  average 

BUFFBB8. 

Galifomia 

MwrnaoboepttQ 


218 
225 

1  05 
248 

656 

220 

18 

...... 

1  77 

18 

1  77 

f 
8 

146 
200 

144 
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SUMMABT  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULT^-Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBS-.Contlinied. 

KoTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  but  ooren  only  the  principal  oc- 
cupations in  establishments  inyestlgatod.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  296,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  states. 


BUFyBH—  riqaclnded. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  aveiage. 

BtTBinSHXBa. 


California 

Illinois 

Maryland 

HasHachnaetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 

BUTTOH-HOLB 

Galifoniia  ... 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 

BUTTON  BBWXBB. 


Galifomia.... 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

CHAirnXLIAiS. 


California. 
New  York. 


Total  and  average. 
CL08BB8. 


New  York.... 
Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

CUTSMBB, 


Califomia 

lUinoiB 

Kentncky 

Marylana 

Massachnaetts 
New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 

■DGSBK1TBB8. 


Califomia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 


Nmnber 

ofadnltem- 

ployte. 


Male. 


27 
6 


42 


13 
0 
7 
26 
14 
12 


78 


8 


11 


4 
26 


47 


87 
8 

4 

18 

878 


40 


875 


8 

8 

86 

19 
14 


80 


Fem. 


70 
9 


79 


89 


40 


19 


19 


84 


24 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male 


$1  40 
260 


1  61 


1  98 
8  00 
1  60 

1  89 

2  27 
2  16 


2  06 


1  68 


1  60 


$104 

78 


1  65 


1  50 


1  60 


1  68 
168 


166 


128 
1  97 


168 


2  00 
2  67 
2  88 

1  86 
196 

2  60 
2  28 
2  66 
2  18 


8  14 


1  87 

1  66 

2  20 
2  60 
8  00 


2  88 


Fem. 


1  01 


1  87 


00 


91 


1  07 


107 


88 


Occupations  and  states. 


BDOB  TRDOaUtS. 


California 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 

FITTKB8.     . 


California 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Marylana 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 

FOBBMEN. 


Califomia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Now  York 

Ohio 


Total  and  average. 


HBELBBB. 

Califomia 

Illinois 

MMryland 

Massachusetts  . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . . 


Total  and  average. 

ULBOBBBS. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 


LASTBB8. 

California 

Illinois  

Kentucky 

Marylana 

Massachusetts . 

Now  York 

Pennsylvania  . . 


Total  and  average. 

LBVBLLBBB. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 


Total  and  average. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male 


9 

2 

30 

49 

8 


98 


8 
7 

86 
26 
9 
25 
69 


170 


6 

8 

13 

70 

8 


100 


16 
10 
2 
45 
30 
13 


115 


17 
84 
38 


139 


77 

8 

6 

20 

291 

219 

110 


731 


2 

9 

19 


80 


Fern.  Male 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


60 
80 
128 
80 
60 


325 


683 


$1  83 
225 
2  45 
2  45 
8  49 


248 


2  08 


2  50 

1  76 

2  22 
2  25 
169 
2  25 
1  86 


1  88 


5  00 
3  12 
3  04 

2  48 

3  00 


2  74 


75 
17 
60 
08 
51 


267 


Fem. 


1  81 
1  10 
1  88 


119 


1  58 
226 
200 

1  60 

2  17 
284 
192 


8  10 


148 

1  78 

2  66 


2  25 


$1  50 

1  00 

89 

1  33 

1  66 


1  23 


1  23 


..,. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS-Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES-^Conolnded. 

NOTB. — Thin  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indttstries  or  staten,  bat  coverM  onlv  the  principal  occa- 
patiikos  in  eetabli^ments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


— i 

Average 

ratCB  of 

daily  wages. 


J 


Oconpations  and  states. 


inCASUBKBa. 

New  York 

Total  and  average 

M0ULDKB8. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average 

PACKERS. 


Oalifomla 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  York  .... 

Ohio 

Peonsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 


SA>D  PAPSKBBS. 


Maryland , 

Massachosetts 
New  York  .... 


Total  and  average. 

BXAM  BUBBBBB. 

New  York 

PennHylvania 


Total  and  average. 

BEAT  WHBXLBB8. 

New  York , 

Total  and  average. 


Nnmber 
of  adalt  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


17 


17 


1 
16 


17 


7 
1 
80 
1 
8 
0 


48 


2 

7 

13 


22 


14 


14 


Fern. 


II  86 


15 


16 


Male.;  Fem. 


1  86 


2  25 
244 


2  43 


1  98 
67 
1  97. 
1  08 
1  60 
1  00 


1  79 


1  67 
1  71 
1  39 


1  62 


1  15 


1  15 


1  19 


1  10 


Total  and  average. 

SBWINO-MACBINB  OPBEA- 
TOfiS. 

California 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


$1  00 


1  00 


Occnpations  and  states. 


8BWBBS.  M*KAT  MACHINB. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

BKIVXB8. 


MassaohKsetts 
New  York  .... 


Total  and  average 

TACKXBB. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  York  .... 
Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 

TUBNXBS. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  York  .... 
Pennsy^ania . 


Total  and  average. 

VAMPBB8. 


California 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


2 
11 


18 


24 

78 

9 

29 


140 


4 
29 


83 


1 

6 

33 

4 


44 


2 

4 
25 
57 


88 


6 
11 
62 
14 


96 


Fem. 


•82 

362 

988 

71 


1,443 


9 


Average 

1  ates  of 
daily  wages. 


Male.  Fem. 


|3  55 
2  67 


2  66 


I  37  ,  $1  50 
1  78  1  49 
1  77  1  28 
1  78  I     1  82 


1  71  I     1  34 


1  87 
1  65 


1  68 

T 


1  50 
1  73 
1  05 
1  10 


1  14 


1  14 


1  83 


1  33 

2  00 

1  61 

2  80 


2  10 


236 
2  09 
1  73 
1  90 


1  84 


1  04 


1  04 


1  75 


1  75 


BBOOMS. 


LAB0BSB8. 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 


185 

126 

136 

1  26 

wnroBBB. 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 


96 


96 


1  70 


1  70 


CARPBTINaS. 


CABDKBB. 

Massachusetts 

18 
84 

SO 

88 
1  64 

72 

COKBBBS. 
New  York 

20 

83 
5 

2  06 

07 

N«"w  York 

'PAntiavI'VATllA  .  _ 

1  16 

Total  and  average. 

Total  and  average. 

47 

80 

1  36 

72 

20 

88  1  2  05 

98 

' " 

12864  LAB 10 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS- Continued. 

C  ABPE  TI2<r  GS-Continned. 

NOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  but  covers  only  the  priDoipal 
oocapations  in  establishments  liivesti|;ated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  pase  295,  whence  derived. 


Occnpations  and  states. 


DB8I0NBII8. 


Great  Britain. 
New  York  ... 


Total  and  average. 

DBAWSB8. 


New  York  ... 
Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

DHS88BB8. 


Ifassachnsetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

DTBBS. 


Namber 

of  adult  em- 

ployfta. 


Male. 


("oDnocticnt — 
Gmat  Britain.. 
Massachusetts 
New  York  — 
Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 
ENonrBKBa. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 
FnvienBBs. 


Connecticut... 
Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

FOREMBN  AKD  OVERSEERS. 


Great  Britain. 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

HARNESS  FIXERS. 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 

INSPECTORS. 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 

LABORERS. 


10 
87 


47 


6 
101 


107 


10 

9 

125 

63 

18 


225 


15 

12 

1 


28 


19 
67 


86 


6 
170 


176 


28 


Fem. 


23 


GroKt  Britain.. 

Massacfausetta 


8 
63 


194 
30 


224 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


ii 


Occupations  and  states. 


Kale.  Fem. 


10 
95 


26  ,      29 


26        29 


$1  89 
8  86 


2  94 


2  03 


2  03 


LABOBBKB— concluded. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


$1  03 
90 


1  01 


Total  and  average 

LOOM  FIXBRB. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . 


1  75 
1  54 


1  55 


1  75  !- 
87  I. 
1  08  |. 
148  I. 
1  50  '. 


1  28 


Total  and  average 

MACHIBIBTS. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . 


Number    j    Avetage 
of  adult  em- '     rat^^s  of 
ploy6s.      daily  wages. 


Total  and  average .  j 

PRIMTEBa. 


2  66 
1  66 


2  03 


1  05 
1  56 


105     1  45 


1  97 

2  62 


2  60 


1  78 


1  25 
94 


Great  Britain.. 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 

SCOLHiRRS. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

BBTTBB8. 


97 


1  78 

1  60 

1  12 

1  60 

1  12 

1  01  ' 

Great  Britain.. 
Massachusetts 

Now  York 

Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 

BPnniBBS,  MULE. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

BPIXmEBS,  OTHBB. 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


SPOOLBBS. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . , 


Total  and  average. 


4 
63 
2L 


88 


4 

83 
16 


103 


25 

8 

254 

80 


817 


28 
172 


200 


91 
120 


211 


37 
124 


181 


290 


299 


62 

4 


66 


Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

136 

400 

$1  24 
1  25 

607 

1  22 

Fem. 


2  70 

2  44 

2  25 

2  40 

2  75  1 

2  19  1 

3  26 

2  22 


I  13 
1  08 
I  73 
1  60 


1  65 


21 

14 

856 


891 


102 

302 

60 


464 


1  11 
1  37 


1  88 


$0  71 


71 


1  99 
1  80 


7^ 
1  40 
1  40 


1  88  I  1  86 


1  19 
1  26 

1  25 

i'ii* 

64 

1  07 
83 

12 

244 
80 


836 


\ru 

12.5 

85 

1 

1  23 

94 


92 
90 
83 


88 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continuod. 


CARPETINGS-Concluded. 

NOTB  ~This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastriee  or  states,  bat  oovers  only  the  principal  oo 
oapattons  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  states. 


TWT0TBR8. 


New  York.... 
Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


WARPERS. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average 


WKAVBRB. 


Connecticut ... 
Great  Britain... 
Massachusetts 
New  York 


Numl>er 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


8 


8 


15 

28 

2 


45 


116 

64 

426 


Fem. 


229 

30 


$1  48  .$1  29 
90 


250 


48 


359 
914 


Male. 


Fern. 


1  43     1  26 


1  26 
1  55 
1  85 

145  i 

*i*36" 

1  56 


1  53 
1  53 


51 

d8 


Occupations  and  states. 


WBAVSBS— concluded. 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average. 


WIMDRR8. 


Groat  Britain,. 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Total  and  average. 


WOOL  80RTBR8. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  aud  average 


Number 
of  adnlt  em- 


Average 
rates  of 


ploy6s.      daily  wages. 


Male.'  Fem. 


615 


Male.'  Fem. 


ilG7 


1, 221   1, 321  I  1  58  I  $1  42 


40 
36 


28 
128 


151 


29 

84 

813 

28 


1  29 
1  43 


76  >    454 


3 
3 


1  78 
1  25 


1  85 


46 

88 

1  11 

76 


1  36       1  00 


1  68 


]  08 


CAKBIAGBS  AND  WAGONS. 


BLACKSMITHS. 


Connecticut . . 

Illinois 

New  Jersey .. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


BLACK&HITHB'   HBLFBB8. 


56 

2  76 

62 

2  87 

16 

1  92 

70 

•••«•• 

2  16 

4 

203 

197 

236 

Coonecticut.. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Peuusylvania 


58 

37 

14 

6 


Total  and  average .  i    115 


FOKEXFJV. 


Connecticut. 

IUln<Vis 

Ohio 


Total  and  average. 


LAUORRRS. 


Connecticut. 

Illinois 

Ohio 


Total  and  average. 


3 
11 
30 


44 


12 
12 
23 


47 


1  75 

1  41 

1  35 

95 


1  65 


3  81 
3  68 
2  02 


3  17 


1  29 
1  48 
1  36 


1  37 


PAnrTBBS. 

Conneotiout « . 

Illinois 

New  Jerse 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average 


TRmMXRS. 

Conoecticnt 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  . . . .' 

Total  and  average 


WOOD  WORKERS. 

Connecticut  (body  mak 
erg) 

Illinois 

New  Jersey  (body  mak- 
ers)   

Ohio  (wood  workers, 
body  makers) 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average 


96 
92 
18 
97 
8 


806 


73 

52 

6 

8 

1 


140 


80 
73 

•  «   «  «  • 

10 

58 
4 



225 

2  11 

1  87 

1  76 

1  89 

2  33 

1  79 


2  48 
2  10 
2  25 
2  50 
2  00 


2  33 


I 


2  48 
2  13 

2  50 

2  01 
1  91 


2  22 
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REPORT    OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS—Continued. 

CLOTHING. 

NoTS. — This  table  la  not  a  oomplet«  exhibit  for  indnatricn  or  atatea,  bnt  ooren  only  the  principal  oooa- 
patioDS  in  eatabliahmenta  iBYeatiKated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  Whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  states. 

Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 

Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 

Occupations  and  states. 

1 

Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 

Avenge 
rates  of 
daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

1 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

BUTTOIT-HOLB  MAKBBB. 

New  York 

18 
15 

1 

*1  7<l 

LABOBSBS. 

New  Jersey 

7 
7 

8 

$1  50 

96 

1  31 

125 

Pennavlvania 

.    *    '    Tl   17 

New  York 

1  ~  -•   1 

PAnnavlvaniA  . 

Total  and  arerage. 

33 

1  149 

Viririnia ... .......  1 .!  i . 

Total  and  average. 

IJLTPBBS. 
New  York  .  - 

BUTTOH  BXWKBB. 

0 

75 

41 

1  28 

New  York 

28 

1  00 



Total  and  averatre . . . 

9    

76 

Total  and  average. 

L00PBB8. 

New  York 

28 

1  00 

20 
15 

2 

1 

CUTTBB8. 
Wew  York 

H\  07 

1  00 
86 

2 

109 

1    OA 

*n  oi 

Pennsylvania 

17     1  03 

Total  and  average. 

MZNDBR8. 
New  York 

1     VV     I     ^V     OM. 

2 

100 

1  00 

0  81 

Total  and  average 

85  1      10  1  1  57 

87 

86 

■KOIMIEB8. 

2 

8 
3 

1 

325 

1  48 

2  18 
200 

i        88 

Total  and  average. 

SKWUfG-MACHIXE  OrSB- 
A1X)HS. 

New  York 

New  Jersev..- 

86 

1        88 

New  York 

pAnnfurlvania 

180 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

14 

'  102  1 

92 

Total  aad  average. 

8PLNKBBA,  MULB. 

New  York 

Virginia 

FCnSHfiBB. 

116 
89 

136 

4 

' 

'"(& 

180 

02 

New  J&ney 

•  2  02 

231  ■  1  12 

31 

I  26 

1    RA 

New  York 

P^nnsyl'vanift     r . . , 

■■*27 

1-70  ! 

2  50  ,      75 

Yirginia 

7  1 

Total  and  average. 

BPOOUCBS. 

New  York 

X   OU     ...... 

Total  and  average. 

205 

268 

176  1        93 

38  ! 

1  31 

FOBSMKH. 

4 

45 

1 

4 

3  21 
2  40 

1  67 
1  88 

2 

6 

1  12 

87 

New  Jersev 

Total  and  average 

TBUOIBBS. 
Now  (TerMiv 

New    York    (foremen, 
overseers) 

2 

6 

1  12 

87 

»     60 

25 

120 

Total  and  average. 

49          5 

2  47     1  84 

1  00 
1  13 

85 

HEMMBBS. 

88 

!          1 

New  York 

"  "  "  •  •  • 

82 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 

WASB-BOOM   HANDS. 

NewYork 

205 

1  42 
1  00 

•      *M 

Total  and  average. 

38 

82 

93 

49 
9 

nraPBCTOBB. 

16 

......      _. 

fl7 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average. 

WnCDBBS- 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 

16 

67 

68 



1  35 

KinTTEBS. 

New  York 

1 
2 

77 

1  75 

1  07  i 

75 
6 

78 
76 

Virginia .          

175    

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average. 

Total  and  average. 

8 

77 

1  75  !  1  07 

1 



81 

78 

J 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 

COAL,  COKE,  AND  ORE. 

NoTB. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iDdastrtes  or  states,  but  covers  osly  tho  principal  oc- 
oapalioDs  in  establishments  iuTestigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Ooonpationa  and  states. 


Occupations  and  states. 


Great  Britain 
Indiana 
Maryland 
Mipsonri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Total  and  average 

BLACKJbMITHS'  HBLPKB8. 

(rroat  Britain 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Ohio  .... 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Total  and  average 

CABFEXTEBS. 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Ohio    

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


BKonnEBBS— oonoladed. 

West  Virginia  (eni;in- 
cerH;  engineers,  bta- 
tionary,  locomotive. 

Total  and  average. 


FIBBMBN. 


Great  Britain 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Ohio       

Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


LABOBEBB. 


Great  Britain  . 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missonri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia  ...... 

West  Virgliiia 


Total  and  average 

DBIYBBS. 


Total  and  average. 


MIMB  BOeSBB. 


Great  Britain 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missooii 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Indiana 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 

Virginia :. 

West  Virginia 


Total  and  average 


Great  Britain 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


BN0IKEBB8. 

Great  Britain(8tationary ) 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missonri 

Ohio  (engineers;  engin- 
eers, stationary,  loeo- 
motivo) 

Pcnnsvlvania  (en^neers; 
engineers,  stationary,  i 
locomotive) 

Virginia 


1 

26 
2 

7 


15 


5 
14 


1  12 

2  12 

2  20 

1  91 

1  81 

1  91 

1  84 

Total  and  average. 


lOKEBS. 

Great  Britain  . 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Feiinaylvonia  . 
Virginia 


West  Virginia 


Total  and  average . 


STABLKMKX. 


Great  Britain 

Maryland 

Ohio    

Virfiinia 


West  Virginia 


Number 

of  adult  em- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


8 


78 


Fern. 


20 
1 
1 

8 
3 


83 


23 
91 
16 
18 
49 
428 
235 
49 


909 


6 
1 

18 

20 

14 

8 


62 


285 

1375 

762 

239 

1055 

1855 

118 

662 


6346 


1 

7 
4 
2 
4 


(Total  and  averages   18 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male.  Fem. 


$1  73 


1  93 


97 

1  70 

2  81 
1  44 

1  04 


1  15 


72 
00 
24 
50 
43 
21 
04 
16 


1  15 


3  60 
2  88 
2  86 
2  25 

1  69 

2  71 


2  44 


10 
49 
62 
58 
75 
90 
28 
69 


1  67 


80 
1  39 
1  42 
1  88 
1  44 


1  38 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OP   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 

COAL,  COKE,  Aim  OBE—GonoludecL 

Non.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iodnstries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  the  prinoipal 
oconpations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detaU  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  oeiivea. 


Occupations  and  states. 


Kamber 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


TBACKLATKB8. 

Great  Britain 

Indiana    

Maryland 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total  and  average. 


Male. 


26 
25 
10 

5 
21 

6 
26 


118 


Fern. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

$0  90 
2  06 

1  88 

2  85 
1  73 
1  25 
1  72 

•  «     • 

1  63 

Occupations  and  states. 


WSIQHXRS. 

Great  Britain 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Total  and  average 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Malcv 


6 
15 
5 
1 
9 
8 
7 


45 


Fern. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$0  84 


78 

77 


2  81 

1  83 

2  50 
1  87 


1  74 


Fern. 


COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


BLACKBIOTHS. 

niinoia 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average 

CARPKKTBBS. 

Illinois 

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Total  and  average 

CUPOLA  MBIT. 

Illinois  

New  York 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Total  and  average 

RNOIKSSR0. 

Illinois 

Michi^n 

New  Tork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Total  and  average 

FOKXUEN. 

Illinois 

M  ichl|»n 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average 

GIUNDBRS. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

New  York  

Total  and  average 


2 
4 

14 
1 
1 


22 


2 

88 

4 
1 


45 


16 

IS 

3 

1 


83 


6 
2 
5 

4 
1 
1 


10 


4 

27 

29 

9 

2 


71 


4 
61 
85 


90 


1  62 

2  16 
1  91 
1  76 
1  75 


1  92 


2  25 
2  23 
2  12 
2  00 


2  21 


2  09 
1  81 

1  72 

2  25 


1  95 


2  08 
2  50 
2  20 
19 
25 
76 


2  17 


8  31 
8  83 
3  25 
8  49 
3  00 


3  50 


1  SO 
1  20 
1  52 


1  37 


JAFAXSEBS. 


Michigan  . 
New  York. 


Total  and  average. 


LABORBBS. 


Illinois 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
West  Virginia. 


Total  and  average. 


MACHnnsTs. 


Illinois.... 
Michigan  . 
New  York. 
Ohio 


Total  and  average. 

M0ULDBB8. 


Illinois 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
West  Virginia. 


2 

9 


11 


41 
13 
19 
888 
15 
10 
13 


494 


10 
5 
5 

7 


27 


267 

37 

430 

946 

859 

48 

23 


Total  and  average.   2109 

MOUIfTBBB. 


Illinois 

Kentucky 

Michinn 

New  Aoi'k 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


64 

6 

151 

56 

142 

12 

9 


430 


2  00 
1  84 


1  87 


1  48 
1  77 
1  54 
88 
70 
86 
25 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1  87 


2  00 
2  88 

2  29 
I  80 


2  07 


8  06 
2  25 
2  27 
326 
2  60 
8  60 
2  60 


86 
25 


1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

8  00 

1  65 


19 


2  20 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 


COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS— Conclude*!. 

Note. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  the  principal  oc- 
cupations in  establishments  lnve»tigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  nnd  states. 

Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 

Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 

Occupations  and  states. 

Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 

Average 

i-ates  of 

daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

N1CKKL  PLATBBS. 

Illinois 

1 

5 

18 

30 

$2  25 

1  45 

2  70 
1  58 

POLisBBRa— concluded. 
New  York 

43 
13 

•-•■•• 

$2  58 
1  43 

Mi<*-hieAn  , , 

Ohio 

Total  and  average. 

TEAHSTBBB. 

Michigan - 

New  York 

Ohio. 

155 

2  06 

Total  and  average. 

54 

1  06 

16 
10 

1 
1 

1  52 
1  6:) 
I  50 
I  50 

1  58 

YATTEltS  1IAKBR6. 

12 
49 
12 
19 
2 
1 

..... 

B  21 

2  a? 

2  28 

2  83 

3  00 
2  25 

Illinois 

New  York 

Ohio 

UichiiEan 

Pennsylvania 

Nfsw  ^(irk 

Total  and  average. 

TIKBIOTHS. 

Michitran 

Ohio 

37    

X^HDIIRVlviinilL 

West  Virginia 

12 

58 

8 

1  04 

1  08 

2  11 

Total  and  average. 

95 

2  52 

New  York .. 

Ohio 

POLI8HBB8. 

1 
08 

> . .  • . 

1  50 
1  02 

Total  and  average. 

Illinois 

73 

1  08 

Michigan 

COTTON  GOODS. 


BRAXBBS. 


Delaware 

Great  Britain  .. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaRHachusetts  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania  . . 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

BLACK8UITHA. 


Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsotts 
New  York 


Total  and  ayerage 


CABDBR8. 


Delaware 

France. 

Germany 

Great Brltiiin  ... 

Italy 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina.. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


11 

4 

22 

14 


2 
10 
12 

3 


78 


2 

4 
1 
4 
2 


18 


33 

2 

?3 

24 

32 

86 

87 

47 

6 

18 

42 

7 


8 


13 


357 


82 

8G 
103 
349 


660 


1  47 
90 

2  01 
79 


1  25 

1  18 

2  00 
83 


1  50 


1  60 
1  88 

1  50 

2  86 
1  75 


$1  48 
i  00 


1  03 


85 
53 
57 
86 
38 
71 
20 
06 
20 
77 
85 

0m0m 


80 


1  18 


70 
75 
00 

87 


85 


CARD  OBINDEBS. 

Connecticut 

France 

Georgia 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Now  Hampshire 

Now  York - 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

.   CARD  BTRIPPBB8. 

Connectiaut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maasachnsetts 

New  Hampshire 

Now  York 

Vermont 

Total  and  average 

CLOTH-ROOM  HANDB. 

Georgia 

Groat  Britoin 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 


2 

1 

6 

8 

0 

9 

28 

10 

58 

13 

81 

10 

2 

2 

7 


:I- 


4 

1 
2 
20 
58 
11 
28 
2 


126 


1 

1 

4 

16 

35 


25 
86 
05 
82 
01 
63 
35 
52 
24 
87 
16 
01 
54 
50 
07 


1  06  I  !  1  10 


00 

1  83 

85 

85 

02 

06 

1  02 

1  00 


6 


4 

11 
30 


04 


85 
20 
08 
84 
73 


$0  85 


85 


82 

78 

1  08 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS— Contiuaed. 

KoTS. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indaetries  or  atates.  but  corerH  only  the  principal  o«- 
oupatioDB  in  establiahmenta  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Oocnpatlooa  and  states. 


CLOTH-EOOM  HAVDB— OOn 

dnded. 

Booth  Carolina 

Total  and  average . 


Connectlont 

Total  and  average. 

DRAWBBS. 


Oonnectiont 

ITranoe 

Georgia 

Great  Britain . . . 

Italy 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts .. 
New  Hampshire 

Tfew  Jersey 

New  York    

North  Carolina. . 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

DBJLWBBS-nr. 


Great  Britain . . 

Maine 

Massachosetts . 

New  York    

Nortli  Carolina. 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  average 

DTBBa. 

Delaware 

Germany , 

Maine 

Massachnsetts 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

BMGIHKBRa. 

Conneotloat 

France 

Georgia 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

New  Jersey 

NewYork  -•. 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  average. 


Number 

ofadoltem- 

ployto. 


Male. 


6i 


4 

's" 


18 


13 


Fern. 


19 


6 

182 
87 
48 
17 
10 
7 


302 


1 
2 
1 
0 
5 

a 

11 
1 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 


45 


64 


0 

3 

6 

36 

27 

51 

13 

105 

10 

H 

17 

9 

8 


801 


6 
55 
11 


6 
2 


80 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  00 


1  48  $1  00 


60 


92 
80 


Fern. 


60 


60 


1  02 
41 
68 
72 
20 
88 
73 
01 
77 
70 
68 
56 
55 


77 


81 


72 


78 


50 
58 
19 
10 
75 
67 
00 


77 


250 


1 
1 
1 

1 
2 


08 
50 
63 
66 
67 
04 
2  OO 
2  83 
40 
48 
33 
IS 


1  76 


77 


1  10 
77 
03 


90 
02 


83 


Ooenpations  and  states. 


FILLnrO  HANDS. 


Connectlont 

Maine 

Massachnsetts  .. 
New  Hampshire . 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

FIBBMBH. 

France 

Greorgia 

Germany  

Great  Britain 

lialy   

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Newifersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Total  and  average 

F0LDEB8. 

Connectiout 

Georgia 

Germany 

Maine 

Massachnsetts 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

XMBPBCTOBS. 


Connectiout 

Maine 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire. 

NewYork 

Vezinont 


Total  and  average. 

LABORBBS. 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

Franoo  

Georgia 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Now  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia .. 

Total  and  average 


Number 

ofadultem- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


1 
3 
20 
1 
1 


Fem. 


26 


2 
2 
27 
3 
9 


18 
10 

3 


85 


1 
3 

24 
3 

4 
6 
1 
1 
1 


44 


2 
1 
2 

1 


2 

5 

2 

3 

17 

15 

52 

121 

25 

127 

31 

111 

2 

15 

5 


588  I 


Avemge 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1 
1 
1 


00 
14 
07 
42 
94 


Fein. 


1 
54 

11 


C7 


1  04 


74 
75 
73 
93 
54 
88 
25 
81 
35 
40 
94 
50 
07 


1  00 


1  33 
72 
42 

1  42 
86 
29 
00 
10 
00 


73 


1  00 

83 

1  56 

1  50 


124 


00 
27 
58 
85 
77 
88 
45 
06 
06 
08 
28 
06 
75 
85 
96 


0  99 


$L  12 

74 
80 


1  12 


76 
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SUBiMART  OP  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS-Continned. 

COTTON  GOODS-CoD«inaecL 

KoTB. — Thia  table  it  not  »  oomplete  exhibit  for  indnatries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  the  principal 
oooapations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  20S^  whence  derived. 


Oeonpations  and  states. 


Connecticut 

Great  Britain 

^assachosetts 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

Total  and  average 

LOOM  FIXXBS. 

Delaware 

Italy 

Maryland 

llasaachnaetts 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

1CACBIIIIBT& 

Connecticut  

Georgia 

Great  Britain 

Maine  

If  ary  land 

Huasachnsetts 

NtoW  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

OILERS. 

Connecticot 

France 

Georgia 

G  ermany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Maine  .^ — 

Maaaachuaetts 

KewHampahire 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Total  and  average 

0VBII8BVR8. 

Connecticut 

France 

Georgia 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Haine 

Maryland 

Maaaoohuaetta 

New  Hampahire 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Pennaylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  aTerage. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployte.   . 


Male. 


8 
9 
2 
4 
8 


21 


f am. 


2 
1 

14 
13 

e 

26 

16 

5 

6 


88 


2 
8 
1 

22 
1 

48 
8 

28 
1 
5 


100 


1 
2 
6 
2 

4 

18 

82 

70 

8 

6 

8 

1 


146 


6 

6 

7 

14 

6 

19 

20 

68 

86 

51 

23 

15 

5 

22 


296 


12 


12 


10 


10 


$0  90 

88 

118 

88 

80 


Average 

rateaof 

daily  wagea. 


Male. 


0  00 


40 
48 
64 
41 
50 
78 
22 
60 
32 


1  60 


50 
47 
85 
88 


2  13 


47 
85 
94 
00 
10 


1  78 


96 
71 
80 
78 
97 
46 
99 
98 
94 
115 
75 
90 


90 


2  57 
99 

3  43 
1  69 

72 
60 
18 
85 
15 
56 
00 
25 
75 
87 


Fem. 


90  60 


2  68 


60 


25 


25 


Ocoupationa  and  states. 


Germany 

GreatBritein... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Now  York 

North  Carolina . 
Pennaylvania  .. 
Virgiida 


Total  and  average. 

PAHITSBS. 


Number 

of  adult  em- 

ploy6a. 


Male. 


Georgia 

Maino 

Maaaaohuaetta 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

FICKXBe. 


Germany 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaetts . . 
New  Hampahire. 

^ew  Jeraey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennaylvania  ... 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  average 

RAILWAY  HAlfOS. 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Virginia 


Total  and  avenge. 

RBBLBR8. 


MaJne. 


Maaaaohuaetta . 
North  CaroUoa. 
Pennsylvania  . . 
Virginia 


Total  and  avenge 

ROVBRS. 


German;]^ 

Great  Britain 

Maine 

New  Hampahire. 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 


Total  and  average. 

BCRUBBBRS. 


Germany 

Maine 

^tasaachusetts  . . 
New  Hampahire. 


Total  and  average. 


8 
0 
1 
20 
8 
9 
2 
8 


67 


1 

7 

«19 

13 


40 


18 

27 

17 

18 

12 

8 

20 

11 

2 

4 

8 


185 


1 
1 


2 


4 
25 


14 
2 
1 


46 


8 


8 


Fem. 


10  68 

68 

1  00 

1  45 

1  15 
89 

2  18 
1  10 


1 

i' 


^ 


200 


2 
29 
12 

2 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wAges. 


Male. 


Fem. 


245 


102 

11 

2 


115 


3 
4 

40 
20 


67 


1  11 


1  00 
1  78 
144 
1  88 


1  61 


56 

90 
1  21 
1  01 

92 
1  26 
1  08 

89 

94 
1  00 

94 


96 


80 
79 


$0  66 


80 


2  21 


2  21 


61 

80 


85 

1  25 

75 


82 


70 


70 


65 


55 


24 


75 
57 
90 

75 


82 


61 

1  20 

96 


67 


48 
85 
61 
56 


61 
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REPOET   OF   THE   0OMMI8SIONEB   OP  LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS-Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS--Contiziaed. 

NOTB.— This  table  Is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastriea  or  states,  bnt  covers  only  the  priDci]>al  oe* 
copatioDS  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Oocapations  and  states. 


Number 

of  adult  emr 

ployto. 


BKCOMD  HANDS. 

Connecticat 

Georgia 

Maino 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York.... 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

8BCTION  UANDB. 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Total  and  average 

BLABHKSS. 

Conneotiout 

Georgia 

Maine 

Massuohnsetts 

New  Haiupsiilre 

New  York 

Noilh  Carolina 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

BI.UBBBB8. 


Connecticut 

Great  Britain.... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnselts . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania  . . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Male. 


Total  and  average. 


8PABB  HANDS. 


Maine 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  average 

8PBEDBB8. 


Connectiont. 
Germany.... 


4 

6 

30 

8 

94 

51 

82 

3 

4 

5 


291 


5 

17 

100 

185 

18 


271 


1 

3 

13 

82 

7 

49 

3 

2 

1 


111 


2 
78 


88 


8 
8 
7 
8 


22 


Fern. 


67 


67 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  46 


49 
79 
75 
77 
02 
67 
78 
50 
25 


1  70 


1  42 
1  08 
1  54 
1  45 
1  48 


4     1  46 


Fem. 


$0  05 


05 


I  16 


1  16 


167 

1  22 

146 

142 

1  60 

I  10 

97 

1  20 

1  70 

1  28 

1  13 


32 

19 

18 

32 

8 

9 

19 

2 

6 

7 


96 
00 


68 
95 
78 
90 
87 
72 
60 
12 
88 
61 


147     1  01 


78 


2 

13 

1 


1  10 

90 

1  02 

1  08  ! 

1  16 

1  00 

96 


4 
6 
2 


28 


90 


55 
82 
65 


99        88 


18 
17 


01 
39 


Occupations  and  states. 


BFEBDBBS— concluded. 


Great  Britain  . . . 

Mtine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 
Now  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
Pennsylvania  . . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

BPINNBRB,  ICULB. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

France  .i 

Georgia 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Mkine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

SPIKXBBS,  OTHEB. 


Germany 

Great  Britain  . . . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  ... 
South  Carolina. . 


Total  and  average. 

BPOOLBBS. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland  . . :  — 
Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania  ..-. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


8WBBFBB8. 


Italy 

Massachusetts 


Total  and  average. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Average 

rates  of 

\laiiy  wages. 


Male. 


2 

8 


14 


24 


15 

1 

7 

8 

26 

172 

32 

50 

2  74 

82 

14 

1  57 

12 


809 


408 


403 


8 


8 


11 


Fem.  •  Male. 


29 

9 

84 

166 


20 

52 

41 

9 


13 


15 
6 

86 
162 
889 
327 
244 

28 

80 


1,887 


18 

3 

132 

56 

820 

116 

8 

60 

15 

17 


744 


7 
13 


20 


$0  06 
1  00 


82 


408        80 


50 
96 
85 
88 
67 
78 
40 
25 
48 
40 
82 
20 


1  38 


88 


88 


Fom. 


08 


77 


$0  66 
92 
88 
82 


00 

83 

60 

1  12 


60 


70 


40 
58 
76 
71 
70 
75 
61 
88 
65 


72 


60 
66 
71 
76 
71 
60 
70 
55 
00 
63 


60 


20 
60 


46 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS-Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS— CoQoladed. 

>IOTB.— Thia  table  ia  not  »  complete  exhibit  for  isdastrtes  or  sfcates.  bat  covers  only  the  prioeipal 
ocoapatiODs  in  eBtablishmente  inveetigated.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Occupationa  and  statea. 


ISAMSTSIUI. 


Georgia 

Maine 

Masaachnsetta  . 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina. 

Yermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

TWI8TBB8. 


Great  Britain.. 

Italy 

ICaine 

Maryland 

Maaaachnaetta 
Kew  York 


ITiunber 

of  adult  em- 

ploy6a. 


Male. 


Total  and  average 

WABFEB8. 


Connecticiit 

France 

Georgia -w . . 

Germany 

Maine... 

Matyland 

Maaaachnaetta  .. 
New  Hampahire 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Pennaylvania  ... 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


Fem. 


8 
6 
3 


12 


81 


5 
3 


14 
16 
15 


11 
5 


88 


1 

$1  05 

8 

1  24 

10 

1  18 

20 

1  85 

8 

93 

2 

1  25 

2 

85 

40 

145 

79 

2 

28 

50 


150 

r 


8 


2 
18 
16 


44 

18 
14 


115 


Average 

rates  of 

daily 


Male. 


75 

67 

1  42 


Fem. 


$0  25 

1  66 

85 

1  52  '      89 
1  15    


1  01 


57 


67 
1  00 


1  07 
1  30 
1  02 


1  05 
1  85 


1  13 


65 
49 
91 

96' 
1  10 
78 


84 
86 


Occnpations  and  statea. 


WATCBMBX. 


Conneoticnt 

France . 

Georgia 

Germany 

lUly 

Maine 

Maryland 
Maaaachuaetta  . 

Now  York    

North  Carolina 
Pennaylvania  .. 
Soath  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


W1AVKR8. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

France 

Georgia 

Germany 

Great  Britain  ... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaaoltnsetta  .. 
New  BAmpahire 

New  Jeraey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina. . 
Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina . . 
Vermont 


Number 

of  adult  em- 

ploy6a. 


Male. 


2 
1 
6 

16 
2 

15 
3 

81 

21 
6 

4 
6 

4 


116 


43 


71 


235 

100 

40 

91 

65 

Virginia "      25 


731 

14 

391 

241 


Total  and  average. ,2, 047 


Fem. 


97 
158 
100 
168 

1,067 
152 
568 
279 

2,006 

1,500 
130 

1.169 
^8 
134 


50 
201 


7,972 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


1  14 


1  17 


86 


1  11 

84 

1  18 

1  07 


1  10 
76 

1  12 
02 

1  00 

1  10 


1  07 


$1  15 

1  00 

83 

52 

■  «  a  »  ■  • 

48 

1  83 

1  25 

1  39 

1  21 

94 

1  67 

1  10 

1  14 

fO  0£ 
82 
54 
77 
46 
00 

1  10 
85 
91 
99 
84 
03 
76 

1  12 


82 
79 


87 


JOOD  PEKPABATIONS. 


CUEAVBBB. 

Blinoia 

Indiana 

Miaaouri 

New  Hampahire  .• 

Total  and  average 

COOPBRB. 

Ohio 

Total  and  average 

BHOnrSKBS. 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Miaaouri 

Ohio       

Wcat  Virginia 

Total  and  avex^ge 


6 
2 
2 

1 


11 


44 


44 


18 

19 

8 

7 

11 

1 


50 


1  86 

1  80 

1  65 

86 


1  72 


1  22 


1  22 


4  80 
248 
2  40 
290 

1  72 

2  00 


8  09 


FIRBMKir. 

California 

Ulinoia 

Miaaouri 

Ohio 

Total  and  average. 

LAB0RKB8. 

California 

Illlnoia  

Indiana 

Minneaota. . .  ^ 

Missouri. ...F 

Ohio 

Weat  Virginia 

Total  and  average. 

MILLBBS. 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Minneaota 

Miaaouri 


8 
10 

6 
14 


83 


9 
66 

424 

108 

77 

15 

1 


700 


5 
81 

8 
88 
12 


2  50 

1  89 

2  28 
1  52 


186 


50 
53 
50 
80 
49 
66 
42 


1  55 


460 
8  01 
3  60 
2  60 
850 
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cnpations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Api>endiz  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


I    I 


3CC 


Occupations  and  states. 


MiLLKB8--conclnded. 

Kew  Hampshire 

Ohio 

WestVir£mia 


Total  and  average 

PACKBBS. 


California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

Ohio 

WestYirginla... 


Total  and  average. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 


Average 
rates  of 


ploy6s.     .daily  wages. 


Male. 


6 

12 

2 


168 


Fern. :  Male. 


2 
24 

2 
28 

4 
2 
8 
1 


71 


$3  00 
2  62 
2  70 


2  80 


Fern. 


8  60 


76 
80 
00 
82 
65 
84 
67 


1  01 


Occupations  and  states. 


SWKXPSBB. 


niinois 

Indiana 

MinsfiHOta 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 
Ohio 


Total  and  average. 

TRAMBTBBS. 


California 

niinois 

Indiana  .. 
Ohio 


Total  and  average. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 


Average 
rates  of 


ployds.     (daily  wages. 


Male.' Fern. 


14 
2 

60 
2 
1 
2 


71 


6 

17 

2 

4 


20 


FURinTXTRK. 


GLASS. 


BLACKBIHTBB. 


California.. 
Kentucky . . 
If  ew  Jersey 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Total  and  average, 

BLOWBItB,  WIMDOW  GULM. 


Illinois 

New  Jersey . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


8 

p 

1 



7 

3 

11 
1 

•#-- 

$3  06 
2  25 


2  66 
2  41 
2  83 
2  25 


26 


16 
82 
87 

27 


260 


625 

480 
5  08 
548 


BL0WXB8  AND  PmSHBItS, 
BOTTLE  AND  CHDINBT. 

California  (blowers)  — 
Kentucky  (blowers)  — 
New  Jersey  (blowers) . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  V  irginla  (blowers) 

Total  and  average. 

oirrnEBB. 

niinois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio -'.. 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


28 

20 
207 

23 
408 

18 


600 


6 
20 
15 
11 


52 


Male. 

Fein. 

$1  54 
180 
1  62 
1  65 
1  25 
1  67 

V 

161 

i 

2  01 
1  68 
200 
I  25 

...... 

1  87 


CABTNIBTMAKKIUI. 
TnHi&nik  .    .  _    

148 

27 
118 

1  60 
1  80 
1  88 

...«.« 1 

LABOBBB0. 
Indiana - 

48 

8 

63 

1  08 
1  18 
127 

Kentnckv 

Kentnckv  ,.,,,-r 

Michigan 

Michigan ».. 

Total  and  average. 

ICACHTIfB  MIX. 

Tndiana ^^  r 

Total  and  average. 

288 

178 

110 

1  18 

•  •  •  •  a  « 

CARVBBB. 

Kentucky 

0 
81 

225 
2  33 

187 

82 

166 

1  55 

1  50 
1  78 

Michigan 

TTAntnclcv 

Total  and  average. 

87 

2  81 

...... ' 

Michiean ......'■,  ,rr- 

Total  and  average. 

BN«IMBBBS. 

2 
5 

2  91 
2  55 

1 
1' 

885 

163 

jjiauuia 

Mtcbignn 

■'             UPHOLSTKBXBB. 

5 

5 

19 

2  00 

1  60 
182 

I 

Total  and  average. 

7 

265 

Tndiana  ..... 

TCtMtxttitcv 

FOBBUEK. 

4 
18 



800 
200 

Michigan  ». .-..- 

Tm94  n_n  a. 

Total  and  average. 

Michigan 

29 

1  79 

Total  and  average. 

22 

290 

4  88 
4  00 
4  50 
428 
4  42 
490 


444 


565 
4  18 
464 

4  16 


445 
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SUHMABY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 

OLASS— GoDpladed. 

NoTS. — This  tabid  la  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  Isdnstriea  or  atatea,  bat  covers  only  the  principal  occn- 
pationa  in  estabUahmenta  tnTeauiEated.    See  detail  table»  Appendix  A,  pace  295,  whence  oeriTed. 


Oocapatlona  and  atatea. 


nrennaas. 


California  — 
Kew  Jersey .. 

Ohio 

PennaylTania 


Total  and  average. 

nLLBB8-nr. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average. 

rLATTBHKBS. 


Illinois 

New  Jersey .. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

POBBMSH. 


Kentnoky 

New  Jersey ... 
Pennsylvania . 
Weat  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

OATHBBBIia. 

niinoU 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average 

LABOBBBS. 

California 

Kentacky 

Now  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Nnmber 

of  adult  em- 

ployte. 


Average 
rates  of 
dally 


Male. 


Total  and  average. 


LBBBSMB5. 


New  Jersey... 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvania  . 
West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

M ABTBB  8HBABBB0. 

New  Jersey 

Total  and  average 

MA8TBB  TBA8BB8. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


1 
8 
1 
7 


17 


2 

18 


15 


4 

10 

9 

8 


31 


1 
1 
9 
1 


12 


16 

40 

71 

178 


800 


15 
21 
88 
46 
435 


Veni. 


653 


19 

4 

17 

2 


42 


.^t. 


12  60 
1  50 

1  66 

2  81 


Kale. 


FenL 


1  90 


3  00 
190 


1  92 


6  25 

4  64 

5  85 

4  47 


5  01 


8  00 
4  87 
4  00 
4  00 


8  99 


4  00 
2  99 
2  00 
2  47 


2  78 


75 
04 
20 
92 
60 


1  50 


2  48 
1  75 
1  60 
1  66 


29 


29 


2 
3 


2  01 


2  00 


2  09 


4  50 
4  43 


4  40 


Ooonpations  and  states. 


California 

Kentucky 

Now  Jersey... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
West  Virginia. 


Total  and  average. 

MOULD  1IAKBB0. 


Ohio . 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

PACKEBS. 


California 

Kentucky 

New  JerM^y . . . 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvania . 
West  Virginia 


Total  and  average 

POTMAKBBB. 


California.... 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

PRSSSBBS. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Total  and  average 

TBAMBTBBS. 


Number 
of  adnlt  em- 


Average 
rates  of 


ploy6s.     'daily  wages. 


Male. 


'  California 
Kentucky 


New  Jersey  . . 
Pennsvlvania  . 
West  Virginia 


Total  and  average 

TBASBB6. 


Cnlifomla 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvania  . 
West  Virginia. 


i"*- 


Total  and  avern(;o 

WATCHMEN. 

Kentucky 

Oiiio 

Pi  nnsvWania 

WestVinrinia 


Total  and  average . 


3 

1 
11 

5 
28 

2 


60 


Fem.  Male.' Fern. 


$2  50 

3  00 

....   187 

....  1  1  70 

1  1  98 

J  1  66 

1  1  07 

7 
23 


4  00 

3  58 


80 


3  t$K 


8 
1 

13 

10 

74 

5 


111 


2 
8 

8 


13 


2  25 
2  2& 
2  80 
1  5"> 
1  OJ 
1  50 


2  GO 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


3  03 


29 
41 


70 


3 

1 

18 

13 

2 


4  00 
4  41 


4  21 


3  00 

X2i 

1  4i 

1  82 

I  06 

37 


3 

2 

0 

30 

2 


i  1  70 

1 

- 

3  00 
1  40 
1  04 
1  90 
1  75 

55 

1  1.99 

1 

1 
12 

I 

...... 

1  15 
1  50 
1  09 
1  66 

1   '' 



1  04 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS-Continued. 

LSATHBIL 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  Indastries  or  states,  but  covers  only  the  principal  oo> 
cnt>atioii8  in  establishments  investigated.    8ee  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Occnpations  and  states. 


BBAMBBnSN. 


California 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 

FDOSHSBS. 


California 

Delaware 

Massaohasetts 
Pennsylvania  . 


Number 
of  adult  em- 


Average 
rates  of 


ploy6s.      daily  wages. 


Male. 


30 
38 
10 
45 


128 


1 

1K4 

40 

108 


Total  and  average. 

LAB0RBB8. 

Califomia 


833 


37 


Pern. 


Hale. 


n  16 

1  83 
160 

2  07 


Fern. 


1  08 


2  66 
1  72 
206 
227 


1  94 


1  83 


Occupations  aotl  states. 


LAB0RBB8 — COnolodcd. 


Delaware 

Pennsylvania 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


Total  and  average 

BHAVKB8. 


Delaware.'.... 
Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

TANHKBS. 


Delaware 

Massaobnsetta 
Pennsylvania  . 


37 
24 


Fern. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


08 


16 
17 


83 


Total  and  average. 


30 
10 

27 


67 


LIQUORS  AND  BEVERAGES. 


Fern. 


|l  50 

I  1  20 


I  55 


3  16 
3  40 


8  28 


1  67 
1  63 
1  86 


I 


1  73 


BRBWBHS  AND  MALJSTBBS. 


I 


Illinois 64 

Ohio I      72 

Pennsylvania '      12 


Total  and  average  [    148 


I 


BN6INBRB8. 


Illinois 
Ohio... 


Total  and  average 

FIBBHKK. 


0 

4 


13 


FOBBMBir. 


Illinois 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

TBAMBTBRa. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Illinois 
Ohio... 


Total  and  average. 


22 

4 

1  05 

2  08 

26 

1  07 

Total  and  average. 


7 
1 
1 

0 


20 

45 

4 


69 


$4  05 
200 
3  00 


3  70 


2  01 
2  18 
2  UO 


2  13 


MACHINES  AND  MACHINBRY. 


BLACKaKtTHl}. 

Califomia 

Indiana , 

Kentucky 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Total  and  avemge 

DOILEB  MAKRBS. 

Califomia 

Indiana 

Total  and  average 

CARPBRTEBB. 

Califomia 

Indiana 

Total  and  average. 


16 

29 

6 

2 

3 


66 


82 

114 


146 


7 
7 


14 


$3  32 
2  44 

2  60 

3  25 
806 


2  75 


8  80 

2  01 


2  80 


MACHIKIBTB. 


GaUfomia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 

M0ULDBB8. 


• 

68 

$2  07 

873 

244 

43 

2  10 

10  2  50 

170 

,  2  27 

65 

,  2  85 

275 



186  1 

Califomia 

IndiuM  .., 

Kentucky 


2  06 ,   Maine 

2  26  I I'  New  Jersey. 


2  63 


Total  and  average. 


140 


1,004 

2  27 

48 

'  ■ 

3  39 

43 

280  - 

10 

2  37 

18 

2  88 

30 

1 

204 

2  74 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continned. 

METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

Non.— This  table  la  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  isduMiIrs  or  states,  bat  oovers  only  the  prlaoipal  ooon- 
pations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  296,  whence  derlTcd. 


Ooonpatione  and  states. 


BRIAKBB8. 

Mwyland  (limestone, 

ore) 

New  York  (ore) 

Ohio  (iron,  limestone,  ore) 
Pennsylvania  (iron,  ore). 

Tennessee  (ore) 

Virginia  (ore) 


Total  and  arerage. 


BBICKLATSB8. 


Belgium  (masons) 

Great  Britain  (bricUay- 
ers,  masons) 

Illinois  (bricklayers,  ma- 
sons)  , 

Indiana  (masons) 

Kentucky 

New  York  (masons) 

Ohio  (bricklayers,  ma- 
sons)   

Pennsylvania  (bricklay- 
ers, masons) 

Virginia  (masons) 

West  Virginia  (masons) . 

Total  and  average. 

CARPBRTKlCa. 


Beleinm 

Cairfomia 

Great  Britain  . 

lUinois 

Indiana 

KentnclLv.  ... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia 


Total  and  arerage. 

CATCHBR8. 

Delaware 

Great  Britain  (muck,  rail) 

Illinois  (catchers ;  catch- 
ers, plate,  slab) 

Indiana 

Kentucky  (bar,  plate, 
sheet) 

New  York 

Ohio  (catchers;  catch- 
ers, bar.  butt,  muclc, 
plate,  8-inch,  Oinch)  .. 

Pennsylvania  (catchers ; 
catchers,  bar,  muck, 
8-inch,  10  inch) 

Virginia  (catchers; 
CMchers.  guide)  .... 

West  Virginia  (phtte)  . . . 

Total  and  avenge. 


Number    i    Averagn 
of  adult  em-      rates  of 
ployto.      daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

F'em. 

7 

$1  25 

•••••- 

8 

1  33 

39 

■  «  «  •  V 

1  28 

18 

1  43 

4 

00 

A 

' 

1  on 

78 

1  26 

2 

• 

60 

10 

1  20 

2 

3  00 

■  »  •  • 

2 

1  76 

1 

8  50 

4 

2  61 



5 



8  26 

•  •  •  « 

61 

8  03 

4 

8  00 

2 
03 

• 

3  50 

2  78 

4 

60 

11 

3  14 

2 

■  •  ■  ■ 

1  04 

3 

1  83 

5 

2  07 

] 

I  65 

1 

1  75 

5 

2  25 

15 

2  17 

8 

1  00 

21 

>  ■  •  ■  • 

1  H8 

43 

•  4*  •  ■  • 

2  50 

14 

1  57 

138 

2  16 

8 

1  77 

•  «  •  • 

15 

1  22 

•  •  w  « 

8 

3  83 

2 

3  75 

3 

3  25 

28 

1  81 

46 

2  48 

a22 

2  72 

40 

1  24 

2  1 

2  .'>0 

172  i 

2  09   .... 

Occopatious  end  states. 


CIITDKRIIKH. 


Alabama 

Maryland 

New  York.... 

Ohio  

Pennsylrsnia 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

DRAO-Oim. 


Delaware 

Great  Britain 

New  York 

Ohio  (drag-onts;  drag- 
outs,  butt,  muck, 
plate) 

Pennsylvania(drag-oQts ; 
drag-outs,  bar,  10-inch) 

Total  and  average 

KNQINUBS. 


Alabama 

Belgium 

California 

Delaware 

Great  Britain . 

Ullnois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland .... 

MissouK 

New  York  .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virgmia 

West  Virginia 


Totsl  and  average. 


riLLBBS. 


Alabama  (top) 

Belgium  (iwttom,  top)  . . 

Great  Britain  (fillers;  fil- 
lers, bottom,  top) 

Indiana 

Maryland 

New  York  (bottom,  top) . 

Ohio  (fillers;  fillers,  bot- 
tom, top) 

Pennsylvania    (fillers ; 
fillers, bottom, top)  ... 

TenncMseo  (bottom,  top) 

Virginia  (fillers ;  fillers, 
bottom,  top) 


Total  and  average. 

FIREMBK. 


AlabaniA 

Belgium    

Givat  Britain 
I  Illinois 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male.'  Fem. 


10 
4 

12 
50 
80 
14 


120 


2 
2 

8 


82 
0 


2 

6 

1 

2 

24 

10 

0 

6 

8 

21 

85 

118 

08 

8 

5 

7 

2 


351 


4 
12 

74 
10 
21 
38 

175 

46 
12 

66 


458 


11 
10 
10 


Aveni^ 

raies  of 

dally  wages. 


Male. 


$1  40 
1  25 
1  26 

1  45 

2  03 
1  07 


12 


12 


1  62 


1  35 

1  20 
1  62 


1  85 
1  80 


1  60 


2  00 
80 
200 
1  80 
1  01 
284 


00 
86 
74 

1  78 

2  04 
82 
00 
75 


2 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


2  80 


77 
50 


1  85 


1  50 
65 

1  08 
1  35 
1  35 
1  51 

1  80 

1  54 
I  13 

1  13 


1  27 


1  25 
66 
80 

1  70 


Fem. 


10  82 


82 


a  This  does  not  include  eatoblishment  428,  (catchers  not  reported). 
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NoTX. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iodastries  or  statM,  bat  covers  only  the  principal  oe- 
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Occnpations  and  states. 


nssaOEN— condladed. 


Indiana  . . . 
KentDoky 
Maryland . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Total  and  average. 

FOBXMXlf. 


Number 

ofadnltem- 

ploy68. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


Alabama 

Belgl  am 

Califomia 

Delaware  

Great  Britain 

Illinois 

Massaohosetts 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio  (foremen,  overseers) 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virgmla 


Total  and  average. 


HAIOIXIUHH. 


Indiana 

Kentacky  — 
New  York  . . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 

HBATEBS. 


Belginm 

Delaware 

Dlinois  (heaters;  heat- 
ers, old  rail,  plate) 

Indiana 

Kentucky  (bar,  bloom 
and  scrap,  8-inoh,  10- 
inch,  plate,  sheet,  slot) . 

New  York 

Ohio  (heaters;  heaters, 
bar,  butt,  plate, sheet, 
8-inch.  9-inoh) 

Pennsylvania  (heaters; 
beaters,  bar.  8-inch,  10- 
inch)  

Virginia  (heaters;  heat- 
ers, bar,  guide,  plate. 
ISinch) 

West  Virginia 

Tots!  and  average 

HKATEBS*  HBLPBB8. 


Belgiam.. 
Delaware 


« 
8 
2 

119 

35 

5 


206 


4 
7 
1 
1 
16 
8 
1 

10 
27 
49 
19 
18 
8 


Fern. 


169 


2 

4 

7 

6 

40 


60 


6 
2 

20 
12 


18 
42 


a80 


627 


54 

7 


268 


12 
2 


$1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Male. 


47 
60 
14 

23 
65 
2T 


1  29 


25 
10 
00 
00 
45 
44 
20 
00 
26 
65 
25 
60 
41 


8  08 


00 
18 
75 
61 
96 


3  II 


1  40 
8  00 

5  25 

4  17 


6  56 
4  03 


484 


6  74 


3  50 

4  50 


4  31 


85 
1  70 


Pem. 


Occupations  uid  states. 


HBATBB8'  HXLFBBS— COn« 

eluded. 

lUimis  (heaters'  help- 
ers ;  heaters'  helpers, 
plate,  old  raU) 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

New  York. 

Ohio  (heaters'  helpers ; 
heaters'  helpers,  bar, 
butt,  plate,  sheet,  8- 
inchi 

Pennsylvania  (healers' 
helper;  heaters*  heli>- 
ers,  bar) 

Virginia  (heaters'  help- 
ers ;  heaters'  helpers, 
bar,  guide,  plate) 

West  Virginia  (plate)  . . 

Total  and  average. 

HOOKBBS-UP. 

Belgium 

Delaware 

Illinois      (l)ookers-tip ; 
hookers-np,  plate,  slab) 

New  York  (hookers-up; 
hooliers-np,  tumble)  . 

Ohio  (hookcrs-up ;  hook- 
ers up,  bar,  butt^  muck, 
plate) 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia  (plate) .. 


Number    |    Average 
of  adult  em* !     rates  of 
ploy^s.      daily  wages. 


Male. 


Total  and  average.     115 


KESPBR0. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain.... 

Indiana 

Maryland '. 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania — 

Tennessee ■ 

Virginia 


Total  and  average  ' 

KBBPBRS*  HELPBBl. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

Indiana 

Maryland  — 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee.... 
Virginia 


24 
9 
8 

42 


140 


51 


31 
7 


821 


8 
2 

14 

87 


50 
2 
2 


6 
10 
2 
9 
6 
20 
6 
2 
6 


67 


18 

10 

2 

9 

8 

32 

10 

2 

14 


Total  and  average .  I    105 


Fem. 


Male.  Fem. 


$2  47 

1  60 

2  80 
1  86 


1  71 


1  50 
1  75 


1  77 

70 
1  25 

1  71 

1  98 


1  45 
1  80 
1  60 


1  60 


00 
86 
85 
60 
79 
65 
02 
80 
93 


168 


64 
28 
40 
25 
68 
84 
66 
85 
48 


1  26 


a  Not  including  7  heaters  in  establishmi*nt  417,  wages  being  indefinite ;  also,  4  heaters  in  ettabUab* 
inent419.  ^  ^         _^  . 

b  Not  including  heaters  tn  establishment  528,  number  not  reported. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 

METALS  AND  METALIC  GOODS— Continned. 

KOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  slates,  bat  coTcrs  ooly  the  principal  oc* 
copations  in  establishmeats  hivestigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 

t 


OoonpaUons  and  states. 


LABOBBBS. 


Beleiiim 

Delaware 

Great  Britain  ... 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Kentnckv 

Iliu7land 

Haesachosetts .. 

Misaoori 

l{ow  Hampshire 

New  Jorsoj 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Vermont 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia  .. 


Total  and  average. 


MACmXISTB. 


Bclglnm 

Caluomia 

Great  Britain    .. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentackv 

Hlryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Missoori 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pnnusylvania  . . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


MiLLWBioan. 


Great  Britain. 
Kentucky  .... 
Now  York  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Virginia 


Total  aadavexaga. 

FATTBBH  MABBBR 


Ulinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Tirgima 


Total  and  average. 


Number 

Average 

of  adult  em- 

rates  of 

ployfo. 

daily  wages. 

Ma1<^. 

Tern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

85 

$0  63 

12 

1  11 

113 

60 

171 

134 

1&3 

1  30 

142 

1  27 

102 

1  02 

18 

1  20 

412 

1  25 

100 

1  25 

12 

1  35 

1,459 

1  19 

1,161 

1  08 

1,036 

1  20 

02 

1  10 

339 

92 

15 

1  25 

6.272 

1  15 

9 

49 

79 

3  17 

2 

1  08 

16 

2  52 

19 

2  11 

1 

2  60 

1 

2  80 

40 

2  20 

3 

2  SO 

5 

225 

4 

2  00 

283 

1  03 

89 

2  19 

181 

2  35 

10 

1  75 

17 

207 

709 

2  21 

10 

90 

1 

6  00 

2 

2  15 

8 

227 

8 

868 

3 

225 

28 

194 

1 

8  10 

2 

225 

1 

250 

2 

260 

7 

250 

4 

240 

30 

943 

3 

200 

50 

248 

Occupations  and  states. 


PILBBS. 

Great  Britain  (iron) . . . 

nUnois  (old  rail) 

Kentucky  (plate) 

Now  York  (iron) 

Ohio  (iron,  i^bte) 

Pennsylvania  (lion) . . . 

Total  and  average 

PUDDLBBB. 


Delaware 

Great  Britain  . 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Now  York 

Ohio 

Pcnnsvlvania  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

PUDDLBB8'  HBLPBB8. 


Delaware  . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentncky 

New  York  .... 

OLio 

Pennsylvania  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

BOLLBBS. 

Belgium  (rollers;  roller, 
chief,  second,  third, 
fourth) 

Great  Britain  (forge,  rail) 
Illinois  (rollers;  rollers, 

plate,  slab) 

Indiana    (bar,    guide, 

mnck) 

Kentucky  (bar,  muck, 

{»late,  sheet,  8-lnoh,  10- 
nch) 

New  York  (rollers ;  roll* 
er8,muok) 

Ohio  (rollers;  rollers,  bar, 
bloom,     butt,     hoop, 
guide,    muck,    plate, 
sheet,  rod,  8-inoh,  9- 
inoh,  18-inch,  22-inch) . . 

Pennsylvania  (rollers; 
rollers,  bar,  muck, 
plate,  8-ineh,  10-inch). 

Virginia  (rollers ;  rollers, 
bar,  mnck,  guide,  plate, 
18-inch) 


Number 

of  adult  em- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


7 
4 
4 

6 

al8 

12 


51 


6 

240 

6 

32 

83 

185 

108 

318 

124 

36 


1.138 


6 

10 

82 

84 

168 

150 

318 

204 

72 


1,044 


12 
8 
8 

11 

3 


13 
43 


MO 


017 


30 


Fern. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 


08 
30 
00 
42 
34 
00 


1  75 


2  50 


2 

4 
i 
3 


48 
00 
00 
00 

2  84 

3  46 
3  47 
2  86 
2  75 


3  02 


Fern. 


80 
25 
00 
80 
51 
64 
14 
31 
50 


1  73 


98 
245 
3  04 

7  72 

7  17 


6  73 
4  80 


6  91 


5  85 


3  64 


a  Not  including  1  plate  piler,  with  4  assistants,  in  establishment  419,  the  wages  of  4  of  whom  were  not 
reported, 
o  Not  inolmding  8  rollers  in  establishmont  417,  also  1  roller  in  establishment  4 19,  wages  being  indefinite. 
0  Not  incloding  6  rollers  in  establishment  433,  and  5  in  establishment  432. 
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METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— Gonclnded. 

Note. — This  tablo  is  not  a  oomplote  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  the  prinoipftl  oo- 
oupations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Oconpationfl  and  states. 


BOLLERB  •-concluded. 

West  Yiigiiiia  (muck, 
plate) 


Total  and  average . 

BOLLBBS*  HXLFEBS. 

Belgiam 

Illinois  (plate) 

Indiana 

Kentncky  (rollers'  help- 
ers;   rollers'  helpers, 
bar,  mnck,  plate,  uieet, 
S-inoh) 

New  York 

Ohio  (rollers'  helpers; 
rollers'  helpers,  bar, 
muck) 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia  (muck, 
plate) 


Total  and  average. 

BOUGH  BR6. 

Great  Britain  (forge,  raU) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky  (bar,  plate, 
sheet,  8-inch,  lO-inch) . . 

New  York  

Oliio  (ronghers;  rough- 
ers,  bar,  plate,  8-inch, 
O-inch) 

Pennsylvania  (rough- 
ers;  roughers,  muck 
bar,  8-inch,  10-inch)  — 

Virginia  (rou^hers; 
roughers,  guide,  18- 
incn) 


Total  and  average. 

SBBABMKN. 

Belgium 

Illinois  (shearmen;  shear- 
men, plate) 

Indiana 

Kentucky  (shearmen; 
shearmen,  plate) 

New  York 


Number 

ofadnltem- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


194 


8 

4 
10 


44 

9 


10 
31 

8 


130 


15 

11 

6 

11 
26 


80 
10 
53 


212 


7 
4 

13 
10 


Fern. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

$6  00 

6  25 

60 
4  20 

1  50 

2  10 
132 

2  25 
2  19 

2  13 

1  98 

141 
3  50 
3  75 

2  48 

2  67 

3  02 
2  77 
1  96 

2  60 

1  20 

3  64 

400 

1  86 
144 

Occupations  and  states. 


SHEABUBN— condnded. 

Ohio  (shearmen :  shear- 
men, muck,  plate) . . .  ■ 

Penns.ylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

BTBAIOHTEmCBB. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Kentucky 

New  York  (straighten- 
ers:  straighteners, 
cold  bar) 

Ohio  (cold-bar.  hot-bar, 
8-inch,  0-inch) 

Pennsylvania  (straight- 
eners; straighteners, 
cold-bar) 

Total  and  average. 

TBAJIBTBBS. 


Alabama 

Dlinoia 

Indiana 

Kentncky  (cart  driver) . 

Maryland  (cart  drivers, 
teamsters)  

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio  (cart  drivers,  team- 
sters)   

Pennsylvania  (cart 
driver) 

Virginia  (cart  drivers)  . 

Total  and  average. 

WHBELEB8. 

Great  Britain  (coal,  fet- 
tlins,  metal,  slag)  — 

New  York  (coal,  coke, 
limestone) 

Ohio  (ash,  coal,  iron)  . . . 

Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


Number 

of  adult  em- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


70 
32 

4 
1 


142 


5 

10 

5 


26 
15 

22 


83 


6 
1 

11 
9 
5 

22 

1 
4 


63 


46 

37 

162 

2 


247 


Fem. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  52 
265 
1  10 
800 


1  08 


64 

80 
1  60 


2  00 
2  42 

2  30 


1  90 


1  25 
1  60 

1  40 

2  60 

1  25 
1  87 
1  10 

1  28 

225 
1  09 


1  82 


90 

1  36 
1  13 
1  10 


1  13 


Fem. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIAL& 


BELLTMKH. 

New  York ,. 

98 

807 

FiinBHBBS— concluded. 

New  Hampshire  (finish- 
ers, fly  finishers) 

New  York  (finishers,  fly 
flnifilifirB) 

3 
152 

200 

2  88 

Total  and  average. 

96 

3  07 

BOX-ROOM  HAKDS. 

2 
5 

167 

• 

1 
1  30 

1  75 

2  47* 

Total  and  average. 

KETKAKEBS. 

New  York 

Maine 

165 

2  76 

New   Hampshire    (case 
makers) xr^r.^.... 

50 

227 

New    York    (box-room 
hands,  case    makers, 
carpenters) 

Total  and  average. 

XACHDnBTB. 
IMaItia             .   _  -        .... 

59 

2  27 

Total  and  average. 

174 

..:. .. 

2  43 

8 
23 

162 
265 

FUnSHEBS. 

10 

1  17 

New  York 

Maine  (finishers,  fly  fin- 
iahers)  ................ 

Total  and  avenge. 

81 

• 

2  89 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Continued. 

PA*PER. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  stAtes,  but  covers  only  the  principal  oo- 
cupAticns  in  eatablLshments  Investigated.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  203,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  Btate& 


CALB2(DXBKB8. 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 


Total  and  average 


■HOUOCBBa. 


California 

iJclawarc 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Oregon 


Total  and  average. 


FIMIBHERB. 

Delaware 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire  . 

Oregon  

Vermont 


Total  and  average 
fOBXlON. 


California  

DelaVaro 

Maine.  

Mflssachnsetts . . 
New  nampshire 
Vermont 


Total  and  average. 


Number 

ofadnltcm- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


6 
38 


Fern. 


44 


1 

12 
0 
7 
5 


34 


18 
6 

72 
8 


10 


109 


1 
3 
1 
12 
5 
4 


26 


12 


1 
28 


84 


Average 

rates  of 

dally  wages. 


Male.,  Fern. 


$1  70  I 

1  72  $1  30 


12     1  71     1  30 


4  00 

1  82 

2  08 
2  03 
2  25 


2  24 


2  89 
1  92 
1  64 


1  00 
96 


«  vv 

'i'75' 

2  00 

1  86 

1  08 

8  00 

8  25 

4  00 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

2  12 

2  70 

3  00 

2  60 

Ooonpations  and  stAtos. 


LABOBXBS. 

Delaware 

Maino    

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

Total  and  average 

MACHIKE  TBNDSB8. 

Delaware 

Maine 

MassachnsettA ■ 

New  Hampshire 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

BAG-KNGIXB  TENDBB8. 

Delaware .' 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont .. 

Total  and  average. 

BEPUBllAXDB. 

Massaohnsetts 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Total  and  average . 


Number 

Average 

ofadultem- 

rateauf 

ploy6s. 

daily  wagea. 

Male.  Fem. 

1 

Male. 

Fem. 

17 

$1  57 

20 

1  26 

38 

1  45 

15 

1  75 

90 

1  48 

• 

42 

% 

1  63 

13 

2  19 

78 

2  01 

30 

2  00 

5 

2  75 

35 

2  OU 

» 

203 

1  90 

•  •  ... 

19 

1  84 

57 

1  80 

30 

1  50 

48 

1  50 

154 

1  65 

21 

2  81 

•-••"• 

10 

2  00 

20 

200 

51 

2  84 

PRINT  WORKS. 


AOEWO  AMD  fSTEAMINO 
nAKDB. 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

#     Total  and  average 

BLBACHBB8. 

Massachusetts 

Now  ilnrapshire 

NewJorsoy  

Now  York 

• 

Total  and  average 

COLOEBR8  AlTD  DTBB8. 

Massachuaetta 

New  Hampshire 

Now  Jersey 

Total  and  average 


87 
25 


63 


96 


100 
87 
40 


177 


1  08 
1  23 

1  H 





1  11 
1  32 
1  00 
1  17 



1  15 

1  18 
1  30 
1  25 

1  23 

BNGRATBB8. 


Massachusetts  . . 
New  Hampshire. 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania    .. 


Total  and  average. 

POBBIOEN. 

Massachusetts     (over- 
seers)   

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average. 


FBIMTBBS. 


Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 


Total  and  average 


14 

4 
26 
19 

>•>•■• 

4  11 
4  28 

2  00 

3  3d 

62 

3  03 

35 
1 
2 

20 


58 


I 


23 
14 
10 

14 


6L 


3  20 

4  16 

3  00 

4  00 


3  48 


4  40 
4  80 
4  00 
4  16 


4  26 
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Ooonpations  and  states. 


BUHCH  BBSAKBBS. 


Illinois 

New  Jersey. 
Ohio 


Total  and  arerai^. 

CIOAB  MASXBS. 


Connectiont... 

Illinois 

New  Jersey. . . 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island. . 
West  Virginia. 


Total  and  average. 


cumBS. 


Illinois 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Missonri 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


Illinois.... 
Kentucky . 
Michigan. . 
Hissonxl .. 
New  York. 


Nnmber 
of  adnlt  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


Total  and  average. 


BBGnriBBS. 


Illinois 

Missonri 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

fOBBlCKV. 

minois 

Kentacky 

Michijran 

Missouri , 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Obia 

Virglniik, 

West  Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


LABOBBBS. 


Connecticut . . . . 

niinoin 

Kentucky 

Michiscan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey  — 
North  Carolina. 


116 


116 


15 
118 

81 
848 

14 

48 


674 


10 
8 
6 
10 
18 
24 
25 


Fem. 


90 


12 


12 

18 

2 


88 


1 
2 
1 
1 

4 


79 


1 

12 
28 

4 


5 
30 


50 

20 
176 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


255 


55 

80 

222 


807 


6 
4 


IS 


$1  27 


1  27 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


25 
58 
81 
52 
10 
50 


1  58 


1  08 

1  60 

2  00 
2  83 
2  00 

67 
1  00 


Fern. 


1  39 


1  73 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


1  76 


2  50 
8  91 
8  33 
1  50 
1  87 


2  52 


7 

8 

6 

7 

« 

I 

21 

11 

28 

1 

2  07 
2  50 
2  00 
2  75 
00 
25 
86 
94 
50 


35 


2  Sf) 


2  00 
1  42 
1  25 
1  25 


1  13 
CO 


$1  09 

75 

1  22 


1  15 


1  45 
1  00 
1  19 


1  22 


1  20 
1  00 


1  33 


1  16  ! 


...«. 


80 


Occupations  and  statos. 


Nnmber 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


LAB0BBB8 — concluded. 


Ohio 

Rhode  Island. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


LLMP  HA.KBB8. 


Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average 


FACKBB8. 


Connecticut  — 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island  . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 


Total  and  aA'crage. 


PRBS6XEN. 


Illinois 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average 


BTBMMEBS. 


Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average 


BTRIPPEBS. 


ConnecUout . . 

Illinois  

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island . 
Virginia  ..... 


Total  and  average 


WBAPfRBfl. 


niinols 

Kentucky 

MiRSouri 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


7 

1 

215 


Fern. 


809 


2 

G9 

2 

52 

326 


451 


1 

33 

23 

6 

6 

5 

50 

67 

1 


i15" 


17 
6 

80 
5 

16 
167 


200 


310 
'"2" 


312 


20 
2 

24 


1 


47 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male.  Fem. 


$1  50 

1  50 

86 


35  , 


93     10  80 

=3= 


I 


6 


1  67 

,|  1  88  1 
1  67  j 
1  38 
1  15 


6 


15 

"so 

'50' 
"2 


75 
2 


174 


1  83 


1  29 


1  33 


3  33 
2  17 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
60 

2  34 
2  17 


1  63 


1  50 
1  56 
1  24 
200 
1  12 
1  20 


63 

i  10 

'i*33 

"i'20 


83 
60 


1  02 


1  33 


10 


100 

3 

539 


83 


03 


652  I      03 


10 

4r> 

54 


59 


4 
5 
6 

4 
10 


20 


I 


79 
1  UO 
1  00 
1  00 

55 


81 


51 

41  I 


2  00 

2  00 

9G 

"so 


2  00 


67 
76 


08  i  1  44 


r6 
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WOOLLEN  (JOODS. 

NOTB.— Thl»  table  is  not  ft  complete  exhibit  for  industriei)  or  stfttcA.  but  v<t\QT»  only  tho  principal  oo- 
cupfttions  in  establiahmento  investigated.    See  detail  lablc,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 

___^ t 


■J I c 


Occupations  and  states. 


UURLIRS. 


Connectiont 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .. 
New  Hampshire 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina. . 
Pennsylvania  ... 


Total  and  average. 

CARDRB8. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KoDtncky 

Maine 

Massachusetts .. 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Yermont 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


8 
15 
10 
2 
8 
4 


18 
17 


It 
16 
10 
14 


128 


Total  and  average. 

DKAWKBB-nr. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware i       2 

Indiana j       3 

Maryland 

Massachusetts i 

Now  York \       2 

Total  and  average .  I       7 

DKX88BR8. 

California 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Ne^natnpfthiro 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

DRIKRS. 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Now  Hampshire 

New  York 

Vermont 

Total  and  average 

DTKRS. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Great  Britain 


Fem. 


13 
2 
4 

4 

30 

66 

1 

120 


240 


4 

5 
8 


10 
1 


32 


7 
2 
8 
6 


25 


Average 

rates  df 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  75 
1  20 
1  42 
1  50 
1  25 
1  76 


1  15 
1  25 


1  13 

1  08 

2  65 
1  00 


1  35 


1  25 
82 


1  50 


1  18 


Fem. 


10  60 
75 
00 
I  15 
00 
70 
50 
07 


87 


V«  a   w   «   ■ 


10 
70 
85 


80 
00 


86 


1  17 


62 

80 

1  14 

1  40 


1  03 


1 

2  75 

1 

6 

1  37 

'   3 

1  53 

1 

1    I 

1  60 

1 

1   19 

is 

1  47 

85 

;     G 

1  75 

r> 

1  53 

8 

2  00 

4 

1  23 

1 

53 

15 

1  59 

85 

1 

1  10 

11 

1  00 

2 

1  15 

20 

1  09 

4 

1  02 

t 
I 

38 

1  06  1 

4 

i   ; 

1  1  87  , , 

1  1  56  ' ' 

11 

1 

800  1. 

6 

02 

II 

Occupations  and  states. 


DTBB8 — concluded. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Missouri 

New  Jersey  — 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania.. 
Vermont 


Number        Average 
of  adult  em-  \     rates  oT 
ploy^s.     Idaily  wages. 


Total  and  average . 

BNGIiaLKBS. 

California 

Delawaro 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MiHAouri 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshife  ...  — 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average 

PIN18HERS. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Oreat  Britain 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts ■ 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

New  Jer«*ey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average. 

FIBSMKN. 

California 

ConDccticut 

Delaware 

Indinna 

Kentucky 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina. , 

Pennrtvlvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 


Male. 

Vem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

4 

$1  35 

84 

:  1  85 

1 

;  1  50 

15 

1  1  30 

4 

;  1  44 

18 

1  1  25 

57 

1  12 

n 

1  25 

•  •  «  s  ■  m 

8 

,  I  00 

40 

'  1  10 

4 

75 

49 

1  28 

24 

1  02 



201 



1  21 

.. 

1 

2  75 

2 

1  01 

1 

?.  «H 

4 

1  75 

1 

3  00 

2 

2  08 

1 

1  50 

2 

2  00 

4 

104 

1 

2  50 

1 

1  83 

1 

8  00 

3 

2  47 

3 

2  42 

.... 

27 

225 

R 

1  00 

14 

08 

6 

1  54 

37 

87 

0 

14 

140 

io  72 

16 

1 

1  20 

1  21 

2 

8 

1  50 

75 

1 

143 

1 

1  50 

51 

io 

00 

82 

0 

13 

2  00 

2  CO 

5 

3 

77 

5(1 

24 

24 

75 

CG 

2 

1  25 

31 

1  SO 

216 

68 

1  12 

Dli 

1 

- 

1  50 

8 

1  67 

1 

1  16 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  60 

1 

1  60 

3 

1  56 

5 

1  20 

1 

85 

•> 

4J 

1  71 

2 

140 

«  •  > 

24 

146 
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EEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS -Continued. 

WOOLLEN  aOODS— Continued. 

Note.— This  table  in  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstriee  or  Htates,  but  covora  only  the  priucipal  oo- 
cnpatioDA  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A«  page  205^  whenoe  dorivod. 


Oooapati»ns  and  states. 


FULLBRS. 

GaUlbrnia 

Conneotioat 

Delaware 

Indiuia 

Midne 

Maryland 

MasAaohnsetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Vermont 

Total  and  areiage. 

aiOGKBS. 

Delaware 

Maine 

Massachosetta 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average 

LAJaOBSBB. 

California 

Connecticnt 

Delaware , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

VerrooDt 

Total  and  average. 

LOOM  nxKBs. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Great  Britain 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland..! 

Massachusetts 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average 

MACHINIBTB. 

Connecticnt 

De^iware ,. 

Illinois' 

Indiana 


Number 

ofadultem- 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


9 
8 

4 

13 
2 
5 

18 
8 

10 

16 


88 


8 
2 
40 
16 
20 
22 


Fem. 


102 


6 

1 

15 
18 

8 
16 
80 

4 
24 

8 

88 
18 
12 
61 

1 


240 


1 
2 
5 
6 
6 
6 
8 
2 

10 
4 
6 

12 
6 

10 
8 


96 


2 
1 
1 
6 


$1  22 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Msle. 


18 
41 
U 
60 
43 
08 
25 
00 
00 


1  14 


33 
10 
97 
11 
50 
10 


Fern. 


1  14 


00 
25 
80 
03 
50 
82 
20 
25 
98 
25 
29 
00 
08 
87 
10 


1  21 


75 
85 
15 
33 
74 
75 
70 
75 
90 
82 
90 
88 
10 
2  67 
1  86 


1 
1 
2 


1  96 


1  87 
3  00 

2  12 
2  60 


Occupations  and  states. 


MACiiiMiBTS— concluded, 

Maine • 

Maryland 

MassacLusetCB 

Missouri 

New  Harapshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

OYSUSBBBa. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delivware        (foreman, 
overseers) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  (foremen) 

Kentnckv 

Maine -(roremen,  over- 
seers)  

Maryland  (foremen)  .  . 

MassacKuBctts 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New    York   (foremen, 
overseers) 

Nurth  Carolina 

Pennsylvania  (foremen, 
overseers) 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

PIC1UCB8. 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

North  Carolina 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

PRESSEIIB. 

Delaware 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

8C0UBKB8. 

California 

Delaware 

Great  Britain 

Maine 

Maryland 


Number 

of  adult  em- 

ploy68. 


Male.'  Fem. 


2 
2 
6 
1 
8 
7 
4 
6 


40 


8 

8 

4 
8 

17 
4 

10 

15 
8 

88 
5 

21 

18 

19 
5 

17 
23 


2  28 


6 

8 
10 

8 
12 
16 

2 
18 

8 
60 
13 


141 


1 
1 
5 
6 
5 


18 


1 
2 
7 
3 
4 


1 
9 


10 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$2  00 
2  00 

1  96 

2  50 
00 
18 
41 
78 


2  18 


8  29 
2  48 

2  55 
2  62 
2  98 
8  00 
8  09 

268 
244 
2  66 
8  26 
61 
50 


2 
2 


290 

1  85 

2  93 
2  61 


Fem. 


2  71 


58 
17 
18 
21 
80 
14 
75 
00 
14 
00 
02 


1  09 


1  33 
1  85 
1  02 
1  80 
1  12 


1  17 


10  60 
68 


66 


1  00 

1  33 

80 

120 

1  26 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  ADULTS— Concluded. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS— Concladed. 

NOTK. — Tbia  note  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnetriea  or  ststen,  bat  covera  only  the  principal  oo- 
capationa  in  establiahmenta  InTeatigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  states. 


S00URBR8— concluded. 

Massachnsetts 

Hew  York 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

BECOHD  HAin)fl. 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Maine 

Massachnsetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. 

BHBABEB8. 

California 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Number 

of  adult  em* 

ploy6s. 


Male. 


Total  and  average. 

BPimnBBS,  MULB. 


Connecticut 

Delaware. ....... 

Grrat  Britain.... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 


Total  and  average. 

8PIICXXB8,  OTHKB. 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine.. 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Total  and  average. 

SPOOLKBS. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

New  Hampshire 


16 

22 

1 

8 


64 


6 

1 

6 

13 

47 
0 
8 

17 


107 


1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
6 
11 
10 


88 


29 

6 

12 

4 

1 

21 
4 
88 
18 
18 
27 
8 
85 
44 


809 


6 
4 

1 


4 

is 


33 


1 
5 


Fern. 


Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  30 

1  15 

2  33 
1  06 


Pern. 


1  17 


1  25 
1  68 
1  55 
1  46 
154 

1  70 

2  31 
1  52 


1  58 


1  16 
1  33 
1  25 
1  50 
03 
1  44 
1  15 
1  50 


$1  00 


2 

1  27 

1  29 

2  31 

88 

1  25 

1  25 

1  68 

1  85 

1  81 

1  25 

1  75 

1  45 

1  25 

1  74 

1  30 

1  42 

5 

20 

8 


8 

6 

14 


1  00 
1  02 
1  00 


1  00 

i '66 


56     1  00 


9 
8 


98 
1  00 
1  00 


0  89 


1  50 
1  00 


9 

14 


00 
85 


1  00  ! 


.t .. 


1  02 
75 
75 


73 
00 


Occupations  and  states. 


BFOOLKBs— concluded. 


Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average. 


TBAMBTBBB. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts  . . 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Vermont 


Total  and  average 

TWISTBlta. 

Delaware 

Maine , 

Massachusetttt 

MlsAouri 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average 

WEAVXBfi. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Great  Britain 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 


Total  and  average. 

WOOL  BOBTKBS. 


California 

Delaware 

Great  Britian... 

DlinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa  . . . : 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  CaroUna.. 
Pennsylvania  ... 
Vermont 


Total  and  average. 


Number 
of  adult  em- 
ployes. 


Male. 


28 


34 


1 
8 
1 
8 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 


22 


1 

4 


25 


80 


46 


57 

3 

28 

14 

2 


85 
4 

161 
17 
50 
50 

126 


187 


FeoL 


27 


62 


4 
2 


61 
35 

178 


167 
15 

260 
15 
69 

340 

7 

45 

30 

105 
17 


736 

150 

43 

100 

1422 

1504 

2 

6 

1 



3 

15 

1 

6 

9 

1 

24 

9 

20 

■  •  •  •  a  • 

1 

12 

44 

2 

27 

13 

16 

Average 

rates  of 

daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  25 


1  22 


25 
60 
25 
88 
50 
50 
36 
00 
22 


1  43 


0  80 

1  88 


1  00 


0  1  04 


1  42 


71 
83 
52 
08 
25 


SO 
05 
28 
50 
50 
00 
08 


1  85 
1  17 


1  58 


Fem. 


10  73 


1  25 

1  45 

1  20 

1  02 

1  83 

200 

1  56 

1  58 

2  20 

1  81 

1  50 

1  78 

80 

1  65 

1  00 

1  51 

1  77 

1  62 

081 


0.76 


1  00 
60 


0-82 


1  OS 

1  86 

50 


1  01 

1  20 

70 

1  23 

00 

16 

50 

50 

00 

11 

75 

1  83 

I  17 


1  02 


07 

76 


71 
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REPORT   OF   THE   C0MOTS8I0NER   OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF   SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Note. — ^This  table  is  not  a  eemplete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  but  covers  only  the  principal  oo- 
cnpations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


k  If 

da 


Occupations  and  states. 


GKINDEBS. 

Indiana 

Total  and  average. 


LABOBBBB. 


Illinois. 


No.  of  ohildren 
and  yonth. 

Average  rates 
of  daily  wages. 

4 

10  68 

4 

63 

82 

68 

Occupations  and  states. 


Indiana 

Total  and  average . 

PA1XTKS8. 

Indiana 

Total  and  average 


^ 


33 


8 


3 


fO  60 


68 


66 


66 


BOOTS  AlO)  SHOES. 


FrrrBBS. 
T**nn*vlvania 

32 

60 

BCWIKO-MAOIIINS  OFBRATORB. 

Massachiuetts  .  .u ... 

25 

• 

00 

Total  and  averaee 

Total  and  averaire 

82 

60 

25 

00 

TACKBBS. 

HXBLBB8. 

Massachusetts 

8 

135 

1 

1  10 

i 

8 

125 

Total  and  average 

Total  and  average 

1 

1  10 

PACKXBS. 

Maryland 

Now  York 

1 
54 

67 
72 

VAMPKBH. 

'M'AAflachusetts 

1 

76 

TotiU  and  averaire 

'  Total  and  average ............. 

66 

72 

1 

76 

CABPETINGS. 


CABDBB8. 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania  . 


Total  and  average. 


Massaobnsetts 

^        Total  and  average . 

DBSIGHXBS. 


New  York 

Total  and  average. 

LAB0EBB8. 

Massachusetts 


Total  and  average. 

8KLLKB& 


Great  Britain 

Total  and  average. 


57 
80 

64 
76 

187 

70 

50 

60 

60 

60 

2 

02 

2 

92 

•    28 

78 

23 

78 

14 

88 

14 

83 

BPnmBBB,  OTHBR. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

BPOOLBRS. 


Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

TWI0TEB8. 

Massachusetts 

Total  and  average. 
wnfDBBS. 


Connecticut... 
Great  Britain  . 
Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  averagi). 


20 
17 
30 
50 


117 


9 
22 

60 
56 

31 

58 

10 
54 

66 

78 

64 

76 

21 

70 

21 

70 

65 
35 
80 
65 


65 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDREN  AND  TOUTH— Cont'd. 

CLOTHING. 

XOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  completo  exhibit  for  iadnstries  or  states,  bnt  covers  only  fhe  principal  oc- 
enpatioDS  in  establisbments  investigated.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  states. 


BUTTON  BBWKUB. 


New  York. 


Total  and  average. 


CABDBOTB. 


New  York. 
Virginia . . . 


Total  and  average. 


FIinBUSRS. 


New  York 

reniiBvlvania 
Vii^nia 


Total  and  average. 


KNITIBBS. 


New  YOTk 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Virginia v. 


Total  and  average. 

LAFPBBa.» 

New  York 

Total  and  average. 


a 
.a  o 

O  CI 


53 


53 


60 
0 


69 


6 
50 
26 


82 


9 
86 

17 


62 


4 
4 


to  56 


66 


60 
60 


60 


53 
53 
50 


52 


56 
50 
52 


51 


65 


65 


Ooonpations  and  states. 


LOOFRB8. 


New  York. 


00  (O 


I    6  e: 


I 


20  I  $0  35 


Total  and  average  ^ ,  -        

20 

85 

SEWIKO-MACHINS  OFKBATOB8. 

Pennsvlvania 

41 

41 

Total  and  average 

41 

41 

BPIKICBRS,  OTHBB. 

New  York 

56 

87 

Total  and  average 

56 

87 

BPOOLEBS. 

New  York 

7 

67 

Total  and  averane 

7 

67 

TRDCMXRS. 

New  York 

12 

60 

Total  And  average  -  r 

12 

60 

WUfDBBS. 

New  York 

46 

65 

Total  and  average 

46 

65 

COOKING  AND  HEATINO  APPABATUa 


LABOBEBft. 

Illinois 

12 
8 

75 
60 

Michiiran 

Total  and  averaee 

15 

72 

M0ULDBB8. 

Hlchigan 

5 

1 

1 

1 

55   , 

Total  and  averaee 

5 

55 

ftoumiEBS. 
Illinois 

4 

6 

75   1 
75 

1^1  i  chi  ;;an 

Total  and  average 

10 

76 

NICKEL  PLATBB8. 


Michigan 
Ohio 


Total  and  average 


PATTEBN  U  A  KERB. 


Michigan 

Total  and  average . 


POUBHBBS. 


Miohi  gan 

Total  and  average 


6 

28 


34 


3 


3 


75 
fO 


79 


74 


74 


75 


75 
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EEPOBT   or   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH— Cont'd. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

NOTB. — This  t»ble  Is  not  a  complete  exhibit  lor  iodnstriesor  staie^.  but  ooven  onlv  the  principal  oo- 
eapations  in  establishments  investigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  285,  whence  deriyed.     • 


Ocoupations  and  states. 


BACK  B0T8. 

Connectlcnt 

Georgia 

Maine 

ICasaachnsetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York  

Total  and  average 

BKAMBBS. 

Georgia 

Total  and  average 

DOBBUf  BOTB. 

■ 

Georgia     

Great  Britain 

MalDO 

Maryland 

Maiwachtiaetts 

NewYorh 

Total  and  average  — 

CARD  8TBIPPKB8. 

Gftorgin 

Maine 

Total  and  average  — 

cLora-nooM  hands. 

GreatBritain 

Total  and  average 

DOFFBBB. 

Conooeticat 

Georgia    

Gorm'aify 

Great  Britain 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York  

North  Carolina * 

iVuiisylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 

DRAWBRS. 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Italy 

Maine 

M:iHHaobiiHett« 

Now  York 

North  (hiroliUH 

PtrnoHylvania 

Total  and  averaj^e  — 


M 

II 


12 
9 

79 
137 

29 
149 


415 


5 
4 

17 
6 
1 

09 


11 

19 

47 

9 

137 
65 

230 
4H 
8« 
60 
10 
15 
32 


763 


I 

13 

13 

22 

47 

103 

3 

2 


264 


Sit 


10  35 
82 
38 
43 
30 
84 


88 


75 
75 


44 

32 
70 
40 
72 
38 


132 

43 

4 

27 

50 
80 

31 

70 

7 

60 

7 

60 

67 
85 
27 
43 
46 
88 
58 
62 
40 
30 
50 
42 
89 


47 


66 
48 
16 
56 
67 
30 
67 
67 


44 


Occupations  and  states. 


DRAWBBB-IN. 


Georgia . . . 
New  York. 


TotiU  and  average. 


FTLLDCa  BAJXD6, 


Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusotts  . 

New  York     

North  Carolina. 


Total  and  avorafze. 


POlJfKIIB. 


Maryland 

Mas'sachnnetis 

New  York 

Vermont   


Total  and  average. 


IXSPKCTORfl. 


Virginia. 


Total  and  average  . 


LABORBRS. 


Georgia 

New  UampMhire. 


Total  and  average. 


LATrERS. 


Maine  ... 
New  York. 


Total  And  average. 


OIUEIiS. 


Georgia   

Maine 

Maryland 

MaRsachiiBettH 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania  .. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

PACKERS. 


Maryland    

Mas'nachuaettA 
North  (/aiolina 
Virginia 


Total  and  average 


|3 


10 
5 


15 


3 

13 

23 

8 
o 

5 


1 

2 

22 

1 


26 


o 


2 


3*2 
1 


33 


2 
20 


22 


61 


:i 
1 
3 


9 


II 

Is 


$0  55 

68 


.''16 


65 
72 
46 
75 

75 
38 


49  56 


1  00 
62 
G9 
75 


70 


fo 


47 

67 


48 


75 

50 


5C 


3 

49 

13 

52 

10 

50 

18 

50 

1 

02 

0 

47 

3 

00 

4 

55 

53 


60 
73 
40 
62 


63 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH— Cont'd. 

COTTON  GOODS-^ontiDuoO. 

NOTK. — I'bis  tabic  is  ?w(  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  but  oovers  oaly  tlio  principal  oo> 
cnpatlons  in  oBtabliahmonts  inveetiBatad.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  203,  whence  derired. 


Occupations  and  states. 


riciuuu. 


Georgia , 

Kaine 

New  York    .... 
North  Carolina 
Yirginia 


Total  and  aTorage. 


QUiLLxna. 


Maine 

North  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Total  and  average . . . 

UAILWAY  HAHD8. 


Grnat  Britain 

Miiini) 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 
Now  Hampshire. 
Nurth  Carolina. . 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

RSBLBRB. 


Maine 


Total  and  average 

BOVBUS. 


Georgia 

Germany 

Maine., 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  York 


Total  and  average. 

SCBUBBBBB. 


Maine. 


Total  and  average 

BBCOKD  HA1CD8. 

Hew  York 

Total  and  average 

8LABHBRS. 

New  York 

Total  and  average , 

BLUBBBBS. 


'*■ 


Maine 

New  York 
Tii^ginia... 


a 

I- 

•8 

i 


8 
16 
12 

2 


89 


23 
32 

10 


66 


2 
6 
« 
12 
1 
4 
8 


84 


4 
M 
83 

1 

60 

188 


2 

30 

4 


Total  and  aveni,;e |     42 


90  62 
85 
61 

30 
47 


65 


67 
44 

50 


63 


39 
62 
66 

se 

62 
56 
67 


69 


72 


72 


81 
49 
75 
64 
60 


826 

48 

80 

.45 

80 

45 

2 

67 

2 

67 

1 

87 

1 



87 

45 
55 
44 


53 


Ocoupatlous  and  states. 


SPABB  lUllM. 


Germany 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachnsetts 
New  York.... 
Fennavlvanla . 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

BPBBDBBB. 


Great  Britain 

Maryland 

New  York  ... 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 


BPIXMBBS,  OTUBB. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Germany 

Great  Britain.... 

Italy 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnftetta  . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Vennont 

Virginia 


2 

29 
0 
14 
8 
6 
7 


69 


28 

2 

214 

13 


28 
66 
71 
24 
27 
44 

178 
82 

220 

480 
80 
1.108 

162 
25 
92 


Total  and  average. 

SPOOLBB& 


2,546 


Georgia 

Italy 

Masaaohnsetts 
New  York  .... 
Virginia 


Total  and  average. 

aWBBPBBB. 


Connpctiout 

Georgia 

Italy 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachusettn  .. 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
Pennsylvania    . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Total  and  avurage. 

TWISTBKS. 


Oelawa.i'c... 

Maine 

MaryUnd  .. 


81 
140 

84 
147 

18 


866 


4 

10 

4 

51 

17 

11 

9 

10 

15 

2 

6 

8 


l.'>3 


5 
11 


90  26 
.71 
54 
60 
64 
76 
64 


68 


38 
60 
50 
62 


49 


48 
60 
41 
26 
40 
16 
51 
46 
60 
74 
60 
36 
46 
65 
48 


47 


34 
16 
42 
57 
44 


88 


33 
28 
16 
86 
80 
4^ 
46 
50 
30 
60 
42 
35 


35 


43 

85 
69 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDRF/^  AND  YOUTH—Cont'd. 

COTTON  GOODS-Conoludcd. 

Note. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indaBtTiea  or  states,  bat  corers  only  the  principal  oo- 
capatious  in  establishments  investigated.    Seedetailtable,  Appendix  A,  page 295,  w1i<         '    '     ~ 


lonce  derived. 


Ocoapations  and  states. 


TWI8TKB0— conolnded. 


Kew  Hampshire . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


Total  and  average. 

WABPSB8. 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 


hUdren 
oath. 

H 

o  b^ 

M>k 

o.of 
and 

vera 
dail 

t^ 

<^ 

63 

$0  06 

0 

60 

14 

62 

91 

62 

88 

48 

12 

68 

Oceapationa  and  states. 


WABPBB8 — oon<daded. 

Virginia 

Total  and  average 


New  York 

Total  and  average. 


1- 

8 

108 

170 

170 

I* 


$0  60 


41 
41 


FXJRNITUEE. 


CABDfVT  MAKXBB. 

Mfohigan            , .        

6 

50 

LA0OHBBS. 
MiCrhigan 

1 

AS 

Total  and  avenure 

Tot^  and  average 

6 

60 

1 

66 

ICACHIKB  lUEir. 

Indiana 

OABYSBa. 

Mi<t>if gAtl    ...       

6 

67 

58 
18 

58 

Michftniin 

58 

Tntjil  anil  avAnum 

6 

67 

Tnfjal  nnil  AVAiH^crA 

76 

58 

GLASS. 


OATHXHSBS. 


CalifomiA 

New  Jersey  •• 

Ohio 

Pennsylvani* 


Total  and  average. 


'14 

1  25 

20 

1  00 

8 

1  25 

29 

08 

77 

1  06 

PACKXB8. 

Kentucky 

Total  and  average. 


LEATHER. 


FIXIBHBBS. 

Delaware 

46 

1 

66 

• 

SHAVBBS. 

Delaware 

1 

67 

Total  and  averaee... 

Total  and  avftraire 

46 

65 

1 

67 

MACHINES  AND  MACHINERY. 


iCAcnmiBTs. 

Indiana 

Total  and  average. . 


1 

$1  00 

1 

100  { 

1 
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SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH—Coiit'd. 

METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 

NOTR.— Thin  table  Ib  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  atates.  bat  covon  only  the  principal  oo- 
onputiona  in  establiahmenta  inveatigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  29;>,  whence  derived. 


Occupations  and  states. 


OABT  DRIVXB0. 


YirgiDiA 

Total  uid  average 

KKBPKBrf'  HSLPBEB. 

Ohio 

Total  and  average 


1^ 

II 

2 
2 

It 

1 

1 
«oso| 

EO 

2 

1,5| 
1  15  1 

1 

2 

Oconpations  and  states. 


LABOBKBS. 


Pennsylvania 

Total  and  average . 


PAPER. 


riMlSIIKRS. 

Massachosetts 


Total  and  average . 


1 

48 

1 

48 

TOBACCO. 


MUSICAL  INSTRTJMEXTS  AND  MATERIALS. 

FntlSHKUH  AND  FLY  FIMISHRB0/ 

New  York 

10 

1  25 

1 

Total  and  average 

10 

1  26 

PRINT  WORKS. 

AGBIXO  AXD  BTRAMIKO  HANDS. 

Now  Han)Dshir<« 

8 

75 

nf.BACHBB8— concluded. 
New  Hfljni>8hlre  ...  -  -  -  -  - 

25 

82 

Total  and  averase 

Total  and  avoraire 

8 

75 

56 

73 

C0L0BEB8  AND  DTBBB. 

MaawAchusette -r »^- 

BLKACHBK8. 

31 

65 

86 

71 

Tot^  And  Aver^iTA 

Maesachnnetta 

86 

71 

% 

BUKCH  BBXAKXBII. 
Ohio 1 

50 

83 

BTBMHBBB. 
North  Carolina - 

61 
333 

82 

Virtrinia 

34 

Total  and  averaffe 

50 

83 

HPn^l  ikiid  AVAmira 

894 

34 

DBBSSBB8. 

lUinolB 

8 

75 

BTBIFPBB& 
Illinois - ..................... 

168 
46 
55 
80 
10 
53 

126 
85 
10 

47 

Kentnck:v  . . ............ .. 

80 

Total  and  average 

8 

75 

Michigan 

80 

MiaBonrl        ...   . .   ..   .     

1  00 

LABOBBRB. 

4 

35 

40 
43 

New  Jcrsov - 

66 

North  Carolina .• 

North  Carolin<i 

45 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Virginia 

48 
45 

Total  and  average  '. 

30 

43 

West  Virginia 

50 

10 

85 

Total  and  averaire --^r 

583 

56 

PACK1B8. 

WBAPFP.BB. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina ■. 

125 
125 

50 

Total  and  averaffe 

Totaland  averaee 

10 

85 

60 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH— Concluded. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

NoTK.— This  table  Is  fiot  a  oomplete  exhibit  of  industries  for  states,  bnt  oovers  only  the  priDcipal  oo- 
eapations  in  establishments  inyestigated.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A.  page  2Sfi,  whence  derived. 


Ocoapations  and  states. 


BimuHS. 


Delaware 

Great  Britain . . . 

Now  York 

Xorth  Cnrolina . 
Vermont 


Total  and  ayerage- 

CARDXBS. 


('onnecticut . . . . 

Delaware 

lUiuois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentncky 

Maine 

Mossaohosetts  . 

New  .Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
Vermont 


Total  and  arerage . 

DBAWBBS-ni. 


Delaware. 
Indiana... 


Total  and  average. 

DBB8SBBS. 


Illinois 

Pennsylvania 


Total  and  average . 

DmERS. 

Connecticut 

Total  and  average 

DTBBS. 

North  Carolina 

Total  and  average. 


Great  Britain  .. 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

ICaryland 

North  Carolina. 


Total  and  average . 

FULLBB8. 


Indiana 

Total  and  average. 

0IG0BB8. 


New  York 

Total  and  average 


— -^  ^^ 

cd 


25 

80 

19 

1 

178 


248 


9 

57 

9 

91 

9 

58 

37 

06 

4 

75 

25 

66 

14 

71 

65 

76 

6 

45 

35 

76 

4 

44 

3 

61 

220 


3 


5 


6 
10 


15 


82 

24 

80 

5 

7 


98 


ii? 


10  61 
44 

62 
50 
59 


58 


70 


50 

74 


64 


44 

67 


59 


56 


56 


75 


75 


68 
54 

66 
64 


53 


65 

Is 


75 


Ooonpations  and  states. 


LABOBXBB. 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Massachnsetts 

Vermont 

Total  and  average. . . 

riCKBBB. 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Total  and  average . . . . 

PBX88BBS. 

Vermont 

Total  and  average  . . 

SPIHIIBBS,  MULB. 

New  York 

Total  and  average . . . . 

sPonncBs,  othbb. 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Total  and  average 

BP0OLEB8. 

California' 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Now  York 

Vermont ^ , 

Total  and  average ... , 

TWIBTBB8. 

Iowa 

New  York 

Total  and  average ... 

WBAVBBS. 

Massachneetts 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

Total  and  average . . . 

WOOL  B0BTSB8. 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Total  and  arsrage . . . 


1 
I 
7 
1 


10 


o 

4 

1 


187 


117 


5 
07 


1^ 


$0  50 
85 
69 
50 


67 


48 
80 
55 


7 

67 

15 

79 

IJ 

79 

11 

75 

11 

75 

86 

50 

48 

02 

12 

43 

41 

50 

57 


3 

75 

6 

50 

7 

SO 

U 

ra 

45 

52 

12 

47 

65 


60 


72 


62 


22 


20 


5 
7 
2 


14 


50 
50 

81 


52 


44 

80 


CI 


I 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT. 

AOKICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

NoTK.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstrles  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  285,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employes. 

Per  cent,  of 
nani1)eror 

employes  in 

each  occu- 
pation of 
tne  whole 
nnrober 

considered 

in  tbe 
industry 

in  tho  state. 

States  and  oconpations. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Childr«n 

and 

youth. 

Total. 

ILUHOXB. 

Blfu*it9inlt1is- ...-,.,..... 

219 

8 

22 

80 

744 

426 

152 

188 

80 

4116 

219 
8 

22 
80 
776 
426 
152 
188 
80 
466 

9.27 

Blacksmiths' helmsrs rr-,--,- ^,^  ....-T...r. ....... 

.13 

FomDCD  ...... ...... ..'.  ....................... 

.93 

Grinders 

3.80 

Liaborers 

82 

32.85 

]iJachln1.*its 

18.04 

Mnnldprn 

6  43 

Painters • 

5  84 

Wowl  workers .*. 

3.39 

All  others 

19.73 

Total 

2,880 

.■.  ....*... 

82 

2.862 

100.00 

DtDIANA. 

Blacksmiths 

12 
18 
16 
96 
42 
4 

181 
10 
14 

105 

t 

12 
18 
16 

100 

48 

4 

181 
13 
14 

287 

1.00 

Blacksmiths'  helnors 

2.05 

li'oroiiioo ! 

2.53 

Grinders 

4 

1 

•  •••»•  •  •  «  • 

15.80 

Lnbnrerrt 

6.79 

HachiDists 

.63 

Moulders  ..  , 

28.59 

PniDtern 

8 

2.05 

"Wood  workers 

2.22 

All  oUiers 

42 

37.44 

Total 

588 

50 

633 

100.00 

KBirrvcKT. 
Blacksmiths 

4 
6 
3 

'I 

8 

4 

4 
6 
8 
1« 
6 
8 
4 

8.70 

Blacksruiths*  helpers 

iao4 

FrtJ^cmen .* 

6l52 

Grinders 

.32.61 

13.04 

Mouldei'S    

17.89 

"Wood  workers 

8.70 

46 

40 

100.00 

mahb. 

8 

12 

7 

3 

21 

• 

8 

12 

7 

8 

21 

6.58 

Grinders 

26.09 

15.22 

Painters 

0.52 

45.05 

46 

46 

100.00 

NEW  TOBK. 

2 

7 

2 

1 

62 

2 
7 
2 
1 
52 

3.18 

Grinders 

1 

10.93 

I^aborers 

3.13 

Machinist 

1.50 

81.25 

Total 

64 

64 

100.00 

omo. 

BlsCrVsmithfl .-. ,--,„-,,.., , , .  - 

176 
86 

176 
86 

6.68 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

8.12 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

AGRICULTtJIU.L  IMPLBMENTS-Concluded. 

NoTB.— This  table  is  noi  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  coyers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employes 

Per  cent,  of 
niimber  of 
emploj6s  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  occupations. 

Adult 
male. 

29 

59 
345 
•   506 
102 
270 
377 
744 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

OHIO— concluded. 
Foremen 

29 

59 

345 

50G 
102 
270 
377 

1  08 

Grinders,  (grinders,  grinders  and  polishers) 

Laborrrs 

2,19 

12.80 

Machinists 

18^78 

Moulders 

% 

3  79 

Painters 

10. 02 

Wood  workers 

1!l  QQ 

All  others 

2 

740                 27  68 

Total 

2.693 

2 

2  095  '             100.00 

^ 

PENHBTLVAKU. 
Blacksmiths  « 

8 

8 

8  '                9.88 

Blacksmiths'  h(*li>ers l. 

8                  0.  H8 

Foreman '. 

1 

1                   ].S3 

Laborers 

30 
22 

1 
2 

30                48. 15 

Moulders 

22  I              27.  16 

Painter  .* 

1  '                1.23 

All  others 

2                  2.  17 

Total / 

81 

81 

100.  UO 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


CALIFOBNIA. 


Buffers 

Burnishers 

Button-bole  makers 

Batton  eewer 

('hanorUerH 

(^utt<»r»  

Kd'jo  wtters 

Edge  t rimmers 

Fitter* 

Fon-mcu 

Heolcra 

Lasters  

Packers 

Sewing-inaohine  operators. 

Vampcrs 

Allotbcra 


Total 


ILLUCOU. 


Burnishers 
Cultera.... 

Fitters 

Heelers  — 
Last  era  — 
All  oth»irs. 


Total 


Bottomers  ■ 
('uttoi-8  . .. 
Fitt«irt.... 
LtuHtors  . . . 
All  others 


KEMTUCKT. 


6 

13 

8 


4 

37 
8 
9 
6 
6 

15 

77 
7 

24 
6 

68 


294 


6 
8 


10 

8 

90 


122 


32 


40  ' 


60 


60 


20 
4 

3  I 
6  , 


30 


6 
13 
8 
1 
4 

37 
8 
9 
6 
6 
15 
77 
7 

56 

6 

75 


334 


6 

8 

60 

10 

8 

00 


182 


20 
4 

S3 
6 


1.80 
3.89 
2.40 
.30 
1.20 

11.08 
2.40 
2.69 
L80 
1.80 
4.49 

23.05 
2.10 

10.77 
1.80 

22.45 


100.00 


3.30 
4.80 

82.97 
.5.49 
4.40 

49. 4.% 


100.00 


31.75 
6w36 

62.38 
9.53 


Total. 


33 


30 


63 


1'X).00 
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8UMHABT  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  FEB  CENT.— Continaed. 

BOOTS  AXD  SHOES— Continued. 

KOTV.>^ThlB  table  is  fM><  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  indnstrles  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bnreao.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  ▲,  page  206,  whence  derived. 


Xumber  of  employes. 

Per  cent  of 

number  of 

employ6sin 

each  ooou- 

StaOes  and  ooonpatloiw. 

AdnU 
Boale. 

AdnU 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

nation  of 

tue  whole 
r  number 

considered 
in  the 

industry 
in  the  state. 

MAXILUa>. 

BoHolnen 

84 

7 
19 

80 

72 

84 

7 

19 

8 

2 

2 

20 

2 

2 

2 

1 

S 

122 

9.42 
L94 
6.20 

3S 

Bomishers 

Cotters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trhnmers .....^.. 

.60 

87.40 

2.22 

.66 

6.64 
SS 

Fitters 

128 

Foreman 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Levrlers 

Packer 

1 

.66 
KB 

Randnaperaia 

Taeker  •••••••... 

.28 

56 

Turners  

All  others 

2 

48* 

88.  80 

Total 

182 

180 

49 

801 

100.00 

MAMAUMUTM. 

BottoBisva 

104 

8 

20 

870 
80 
80 
80 
18 
46 

281 
886 

104 

8 

20 

400 

80 

80 

110 

18 

68 

17 

291 

9 

1 

80 

7 

2 

466 

11 

10 

4 

14 

617 

7  40 

Boffcrs 

I 

.18 

Vqmfshers ,. 

L17 

Cutters 

24 

1&05 

Edge  setters 

1.82 

Eiig^  trlmmnv  .x...... 

1.36 

Fitters ...„. 

80 

&26 

Forrmaa x. 

.58 

Heelers 

8 

2.88 

.77 

Lasters 

18.14 

.41 

Moulder 

.06 

L86 

Sondpaperers 

.82 

.09 

Sewing-machine  operators 

■*  808* 

7 
9 

26 

20.64 

Skivers 1 

.60 

Taokers ." 

1 

.72 

Tumors 

.18 

Yampers 

2 
80 

1 
40 

.08 

All  others 

28.84 

Total 

1,074 

600 

81 

2,21& 

100.00 

26 
26 

126 

86 

86 
160 

9.02 

Fitters 

""■■  "oo 

82.09 

26 

67.09 

Total 

176 

00 

26 

260 

100.00 

66 

17 
918 
18 
27 
14 

66 

17 

218 

18 

S 

70 

4 

20 

41 

888 

1.91 

Bleekera 

.60 

7. 88 

Brnshers 

r 

.46 

.94 

Burnishers 

.49 

imtton.holA  in|Klr«m , - , t - . ■•■«•■  ,,,t,. ..-».- 

70 

2.48 

Button  sewers  .................................. 

4 

20 

22 

888 

.14 

.90 

Closers 

19 

1.48 

Cutters ; 

11.78 

12851 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Concluded. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iudimtriee  or  StateA,  but  covers  only  estabUahDieDta 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  pap;e  295,  whence  derived. 


States  and  ocoui»ati<ms. 


Number  of  employds. 


Adult 
male. 


mw  TOBK— concluded. 


Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmets 

Fitters  

Foremen 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Levellers 

Measurers 

Moulders 

Packers    

Sand-paperers 

Seam  rubbers 

Seat  "wheelers . .  .^ 

Sewers,  McKay  machine.. 
Sewing-machine  operators 

Skiverl 

Tackers 

Tumors 

Vampers 

All  others 


Total. 


OHIO. 


Bottomers . 

Cutters 

Fitters.... 
Foremen  .. 
Packers . . . 
^11  others. 


Total. 


PBirNSTLYAKIA. 


Buffers 

Burnishers 

Button-hole  makers 

Button  sewers 

Closers 

Cutters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitters 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lastors 

Packers 

Seam  rubbers 

Sewing*machine  operators. 

Tackers 

Turners 

Vampers 

All  others 


Total. 


10 
49 

9 
70 
80 
84 
219 
19 
17 
16 

1 
18 


14 
11 
9 
29 
83 
26 
02 
80 


l.fiSS 


225 

40 

25 

8 

8 

85 


881 


6 

12 

8 


25 
28 
14 

8 

59 

18 

88 

110 

6 

ft 
29 

4 

67 

14 

169 

HoT 


Adult 
female. 


Children 

and 

youth. 


16 


988 


58 


1.160 


825 


825 


54 


Total. 


141 


196 


67 


67 


9 
89 


71 


32 


93 


68 
100 


19 
49 
9 
70 
30 
84 

210 
19 
17 
10 
55 
13 
15 
14 
11 

907 
29 
83 
25 
62 

279 


2,883 


225 
40 

350 
8 
8 

152 


778 


6 

12 

12 

39 

25 

28 

•  14 

8 

91 

13 

38 

110 

6 

6 

100 

4 

57 

14 

830 

m 


Per  cent,  ot 
nuro1»er  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
cons  derc<l 

in  the 

industry 

in  tho  state. 


.06 

L70 

.31 

2.42 

1.04 

2.01 

/.60 

.60 

.59 

.  66 

L91 

.45 

.52 

.49 

.88 

84.68 

1.00 

1.14 

.87 

2.15 

9.68 


100.00 


29.11 
5.17 

45.28 
.39 
.39 

10.66 


100.00 


.66 
1.31 
1.81 
4.27 
2.74 
&07 
L53 

.88 

0.97 

L42 

4.16 

12.05 

.66 

.66 
10.05 

.44 

6.25 

L58 

86.14 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

BROOMS. 

NoTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
inrestigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table^  Appendix  A,  page  295,  Mrhence  derived. 


Number  of  employ6s. 

■ 

Per  cent,  of 
nnmbcr  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
tne  ^hole 
number 
considered 

in  tbo 

industry 

in  the  state. 

Btatea  and  oocnpattona. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

KEW  TOBX. 

186 

98 

126 

. 

136 

98 

126 

37.60 

WbiderB 

27.80 

^n  others 

35.10 

Total 

859 

359 

100.00 

CABPXTIKa& 


OOMHSOTXCUT. 
Dvem ........................................... 

10 

10 
10 
48 
20 

11.36 

I^mlshenr _.—.-. 

10 
48 

11.86 

Weavem  ........................................ 

54.55 

Winders  ........................................ 

20 

22.73 

Total -• 

10 

58 

20 

88 

100.  CO 

GEBAT  BBITADT. 
TWifilraen . . . .  -  * 

10 
0 
6 
8 

25 

10 

9 

6 

8 

82 

85 

116 

46 

186 

2.61 

T)viim  ...«.*....«••••.•••••«••••••-•.»••••••••••• 

2.26 

IPoremen  and  OTeneen...r...T....«. .....,-.«.... 

1.61 

Laborers  ........................................ 

2.01 

Printers • ......./. 

7 
21 

8.04 

Setters 

14 

a  79 

"WeaTers  ........................................ 

116 

29.15 

Winders............... 

29 

4 

17 
81 

11.56 

AH  others.. 

61 

84.17 

Total 

226 

61 

112 

898 

100.00 

jCAflBACBunm. 

rjardem  - ..................................... 

18 

80 

67 
50 

100 

60 

6 

125 
15 

114 

86 

4 

4 

8 

28 

14 

87 

111 
22 
21 
15 

423 

154 
SI 

109 

6.38 

ComlMirs  ........................................ 

8.19 

Dreflaers  ........................................ 

6 

186 

16 

10 

68 

4 

4 

8 

28 

.88 

Dvers  ........................................... 

7.98 

Enffineera ................... ............ ........ 

.96 

'Finishers-, - ...-.-.. ................ 

95 

7.28 

Xiaborers  ........................................ 

28 

5.49 

lioom  fixers..................................... 

.26 

Machinists'. . ...-....._.-..-..-.. 

.26 

Printers ....- 

.51 

Scourers  ........................................ 

1.78 

Setters 

14 

.69 

Sninners. mule  .................................. 

87 

2.36 

SninnenL  othnr  ...............-.....«...>..*-.... 

102 
12 

9 
10 
21 

7.06 

Snoolers ......................................... 

1.40 

Twisters........ 

1.34 

Warners ........................................ 

15 
64 
40 
28 
87- 

•  vO 

Weavers 

850 

84 

8 

70 

26.99 

Winders 

80 

0.63 

'Wool Borters ...............................  .... 

T.08 

All  otheni...r  .Y-^T.,  .-,■,...,  T..T..-,x.T 

42 

12.70 

Total 

556 

769 

242 

1,567 

100.00 

HKWTOUL 
Gainers 

84 
90 
87 

84 

108 

80 

.40 

flombers  ................................a....... 

68 

1.18 

« 

.45 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

CABFETINOS-CoiiQhided. 

KOTB.— Tliia  table  is  not  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  eoTien  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Boreao.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  pace  206,  whenoe  deriTe^* 


Stsitss  and  oooapftttons. 


ZTnmbsr  of  employte. 


Adntt 


▲dolt 


Children 

and 
youth* 


TotaL 


Per  cent,  of 
number  of 
employes  in 
each  ooea- 

pattonof 
the  whole 

number 

oonsideirad 

in  the 

industry 
tin  the  State. 


Hxw  TOBX— conoluded. 


Drawers 

Dressers 

Dyers 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Foremen  and  orerseecs. 

Harness  fixers 

Inspectors 

liSborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

PrinteTB 

Scourers 

Setters 

Spinners,  muls 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Twisters 

Warpers-: 

Weavers 

Winders 

Wool  sorters 

All  others 


i 
101 

es 

19 

«7 
170 

28 

26 
180 

68 

88 
864 
172 

01 
124 
280 

62 
8 

28 
426 

86 

128 

1,647 


104 


809 
244 


014 

818 


650 


Total 


4,110 


8,814 


namsTLTASiA. 


Carders 

Combers 

Drawers 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Loomflxem .... 

Machinists 

Printers 

Setters  

Spinners,  other. 

Spoolers 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Winders 

All  others 


6 
80 


Totsl 


18 

1 

400 

91 

16 

80 

120 


9 

616 


60 
80 
80 


810 


98 
80 


1,687 


868 


100 

101 

68 

19 

67 

170 

28 

66 

186 

68 

88 

864 

172 

447 

124 


64 


60 
'i,'204 


287 

28 

1,340 


128 
^501 


1,888 


80 


6^756 


80 

6 

80 

18 

1 

400 
21 
16 
80 

120 

60 

84 

80 

9 

616 
28 

840 


80 


1,860 


9.97 

LIS 

.79 

.14 

.77 

L94 


L66 

.72 

.94 

9.00 

1.06 

&.U 

1.49 

7.19 

4.11 

9.71 

.89 

16.80 
4.66 
1.40 

88.97 


100.00 


4.96 

.97 

L60 

.80 

.06 

2L27 

1.12 

.85 

1.60 

&88 

8.10 

4.47 

L60 

.11 

82.70 

L40 

18.08 


100.00 


CAEBIAGB8  AND  WAGONS. 


OOHHBCnCUT. 

Blaoksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Painters  

Trimmers 

Wood  workers  (body  makers) . . 
All  others 

Total 


66 

56 
8 
12 
06 
73 
80 
80 

66 

58 

8 

18 
06 

•  73 
80 
30 

* 

407 

407 

18.60 

14.26 

.78 

2.05 
28.60 
17.04 
10.66 

7.88 


100.00 


i 
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8UMHART  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.-Continued. 


CASBIAOES  AKP  WAGOKS-Conclnded. 

KOTB.— This  table  ia  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


• 

\ 
Nnmbor  of  employ6s 

■ 

Per  cent,  of 
number  of 
employte  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
tiie  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

indnstry 

in  the  state. 

Btataa  and  oconpatioiia. 

Adult 
male. 

Adolt 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

ILUKOn. 

Bl|M>k«Bllth»r,..,-»^---        r-x-.,       ,-, - 

62 
87 
11 
12 
02 
62 
78 
20 

52 
87 
11 
12 
02 
52 
78 
48 

18.08 

Blacksmiths'  helners 

0.95 

Foremen 

2.96 

liaborers 

8.22 

Painters 

^ 

24.73 

Trimmers 

18.96 

Wood  workers 

19.62 

AU  others 

28 

1L66 

Total 

840 

28 

872 

100.00 

hkw  jsbsbt. 
Blacksmiths 

16 
18 

6 
10 

2 

16 
18 

6 
10 

2 

30.77 

Pftinterq , , , , , 

34.61 

Trimmers 

11.54 

Woodworkers  (body  makers) 

All  others 

19.23 

3.85 

Total 

62 

.    52 

100.00 

OHIO. 
Blacksmiths 

70 
14 
80 
28 
97 
8 
68 
278 

70 
14 
30 
23 
97 
8 
58 
328 

11.24 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

2.25 

Foremen  •.......^.... 

4.82 

Laborers 

8.69 

Painters 



15.67 

Trimmers 

1.28 

Wood  workers  (wood  workers,  body  makers)  . . . 
All  others... ., 

9.31 

45 

5L84 

578 

45 

623 

100.00 

FunfBTLTAnu.. 

4 
6 
8 

1 
4 

4 

6 
8 
1 
4 

4 

18L18 

Blacksmitha'  helpers 

27.27 

13.64 

TriromoT ..,      .  ...  a 

4.55 

1&  18 

All  others 

4 

18.18 

Total 

18 

4 

22 

100.00 

GLOTHINa. 


BnffineeiB. 
Fiiusbers  . 
Foremen . . 
Laborers.. 
Trimmers . 
All  others. 


Total. 


mW  JBBSBT. 


HBW  TOBK. 


Button-hole  makers 

Button  sewers 

Card  boys 


2 

116 

4 
7 


198 


827 


60 
86 


06 


18 
9 


15 


15 


53 
60 


2 

116 

4 

7 

60 

249 


438 


18 
62 
60 


.46 
26.48 

.91 

1.60 

13.70 

56.85 


100.00 


1.04 
3.57 
3.46 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

CLOXm^a-Concludod. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  ludastriea  or  atatea,  but  ooverB  bnlv  eetablishmeiLts 
inveatigated  by  the  Boreau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  ▲,  page  205^  wbonoe  deriyed. 


Knmber  of  employes. 

Percent  of 
number  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
tne  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

Industry 

in  the  state. 

Statea  and  oooapationa. 

Adult 
mala 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total 

nw  TOBK— ^onohided. 
Cattora 

20 

8 

89 

46 

2 

22 
8 

276 
49 
88 
16 
87 
7 
32 

131 
86 

180 
31 
66 
15 
37 
49 

121 

866 

1.27 

Engineers 

.46 

FinlBkers 

231 

4 
88 
16 
77 

6 

15.00 

IToremeu  (foremen. overseers)..... 

2.82 

Hemmers 

2.19 

Insvoctors 

.92 

Knitters 

1 

7 

88 

2 

9 

6.01 

Laborers 

.40 

LaDDors. 

4 
20 

1.84 

Loopers 

100 

86 

180 

7.65 

Mopders r^ 

4.05 

Sewinsr-machine onerators .........  ............ 

16.87 

Spioners.  mule 

81 

1.79 

BDinners.  other 

66 

7 

12 

8.28 

Spoolers - 

2 

6 
25 

.86 

Trim  men 

2.18 

Wflflb-room  hands...... 

49 

2.82 

Winders 

76 
126 

46 
61 

6.97 

All  others ..,. 

168 

20.46 

Total 

401 

1,001 

834 

1,736 

100.00 

PEZmBTLYANIA. 
'Bntton-hole  malcers 

16 
17 

16 

82 

8 

186 

36 

24 

41 

120 

0 

6 

880 

1.76 

Cutters.......... 

16 

8 

186 

8.76 

ICnpilMMMH  .  ......^...... ...... ...............x-r... 

.86 

FiiHshera  ........... ....... ........... 

60 
36 

21.83 

Knitters 

4.83 

Laborers 

24 

2.82 

Sewins-machine ODerators ...................... 

41 

4.81 

120 

14.08 

WflAh.mnm  hands 

9 

1.06 

6 
17 

.70 

All  others 

843 

20 

44.60 

Total. 

630 

176 

147 

852 

100.00 

vutamu. 
Card  boys 

9 

9 

1 

67 

19 

8 

7 

17 

7.97 

1 
4 
2 
8 
7 
14 

.89 

Finishers . .. ................... 

27 

26 
17 

80.44 

16.81 

lisborers ...... .............................. 

2.66 

6.19 

All  others 

8 

1&04 

Total 

81 

27 

65 

113 

100.00 

COAL,  COKS,  AND  ORE. 


OBEAT  BBTTAHT. 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Drivers 

Dumpers 

Engineer  (stationary) 

I'i  rem  en 

Laborers *. 

Miners , 


8 
2 
11 
4 
1 

20 

23 

286 

8 

2 

11 

4 

1 

20 

23 

286 

■•••■««>>• 

i 

i.. ........ 

.46 

.80 

1.64 

.60 

.16 

2.98 

8.48 

42.64 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

COAL.  COKE,  AND  OIl£— Continued. 

Note.— This  table  ib  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  Indaiitriea  or  states,  bnt  covers  only  efttabliahments 
Investigated  by  the  Boreaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  285,  whence  doriveo. 


States  and  ooeapations. 


OBBAT  BBiTADi-Hsonolnded. 


Stableman 

Track  layers. 
Weighers..... 
All  others.... 


Total. 


USDIAXA. 


Blacksmiths  . 

Drtvei-s 

Ent^cers  — 
Laborers  . . .  . 
Mine  bosses.. 

Miners 

Track  layers. 
Weijthers.... 
AH  others  — 


Total. 


MARTLAlfD. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

Carpenters 

l>rivei's 

Dampers 

Engineers 

>*  ireman 

Laborers 

Miners 

htablomen 

Tracklayers 

'Weighers 

All  others 


Total. 


MIBSOUBI. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Carpenters 

Drivers 

Engineers 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Miners 

Tracklayers 

Weigher 

All  others 


Total 


omo. 


Blacksmiths 

Blftcksmiths'  helpers. 

Carpenters 

Drivers :.. 

Dampers 


Namber  of  6mploy6s. 


Adult 
male. 


1 
25 

5 
186 


616 


16 
85 
26 
91 
6 
1,875 
25 
15 


1,639 


6 

5 

5 

88 

20 
2 
1 

16 

762 

7 

10 
5 
5 


927 


1 
1 
4 
7 
7 
1 

18 

1 

239 

5 

1 

14 


299 


18 

2 

5 

100 

17 


Adnlt 
female. 


Children 

and 
yoath. 


154 


154 


8 


8 


85 


85 


Total. 


1 

25 

5 

290 


670 


16 
85 
26 
91 
6 
1,875 
25 
15 


1,639 


6 
5 
5 

88 

20 
2 
1 

16 

762 

7 

10 
6 

18 


935 


1 
1 
4 

7 
7 
1 

18 

1 

239 

5 

1 

49 


334 


13 

2 

5 

100 

17 


Per  cent,  of 

namber  of 

em  ploy  68  in 

each  occu< 

nation  of 

toe  whole 

number 

considered 

iuthe 

indastry 

in  the  state. 


.15 

3.78 

.76 

43.28 


100.00 


.97 
5.19 
1.58 
5.56 

.37 

83.89 

1.56 

.92 


100.00 


.64 
.63 
.63 

8.88 

2.14 
.22 
.11 

1.71 

81.60 

.75 

1.07 
.63 

1.89 


100.00 


.30 

.30 
1.20 
2.09 
2.10 

.80 
5.39 

.30 

71.65 

1.6U 

.30 
14.67 


100.00 


,93 

.14 

.36 

7.17 

1.22 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Contmued. 

COAL.  COKB,  AND  OBE— Conoladed. 

KoTE.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstriee  or  states,  but  corers  only  est 
Investijcated  by  the  Bureaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  296,  whence  derived. 


- 

Number  of  employes 

• 

Percent,  of 
number  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

states  and  occupations. 

Adult 
mal& 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total 

*            OHIO— oondaded. 
Engineers    (engineers;  engineers,  looomottve, 

Rikt.innftrv)     . 

16 
8 

48 

18 

1,066 

4 

21 
0 

61 

16 

8 

40 

18 

1,066 

21 

0 

84 

1.08 

Jt^remen r. ............ ,...r^. ......... 

.57 

liBborers 

3.61 

Mine  bosses 

.03 

Minen 

76.62 

StAbloroen  ,.. 

.20 

Track  layers 

1.61 

Weighers 

.65 

All  others 

88 

6L02 

Total 

1,862 

88 

1,896 

100.00 

PEIIHBTLTAHIA. 

Blacksmiths * 

10 

18 

108 

12 

14 

428 

20 

1,866 

1,006 

19 

18 

100 

12 

14 

428 

20 

1.856 

1,096 

.53 

Carpenters ^ 

Drivers 

.37 

2.97 

Dumpers 

.34 

Engineers  (engineers;   engineers,  looomotlTe, 
stationarv) 

.39 

Ltaborers 

12.00 

Mine  bosses 

.56 

Miners 

62.03 

Weighers 

.09 

All  others 

• 

80.72 

Total 

8,665 

8,665 

loaoo 

ViBOIMlA. 

Blacksmiths 

4 

8 
7 
7 
6 
8 

286 
14 

118 
2 
0 
8 

, 

4 
8 
7 
7 
6 
8 

286 
14 

118 

2 

6 

19 

.96 

Blacksmiths*  helners 

.72 

Caipenters 

1-67 

L67 

Engineers.... 

L20 

.72 

Laliorers -. 

66.22 

8.35 

Miners 

27.03 

.48 

Track  layers 

1.44 

11 

4.55 

407 

11 

418 

100.00 

12 

1 

12 

00 

0 

8 
48 

8 
682 

4 
20 

7 
45 

12 

1 

12 

96 

6 

8 

49 

8 

662 

4 
26 

7 
66 

1.25 

Blacksmith's  helner 

.10 

1.26 

Drivers 

10.01 

Dumpers - - -. 

.63 

Engineers  (engineers ;  engineers,  looomotiye  ; 

.83 

Laborers 

5.11 

Mine  bosses ..... 

.84 

Mijders  ^^ ,--,-, .,,-^-^ , , 

69.03 

Stablemen 

.42 

Track  lavers 

2.71 

"Weighers 

.73 

All  others 

28 

7.00 

Total         ...                        ... 

036 

28 

059 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYfiS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

GOOSlNa  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

KOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iudnstries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishmonts 
InTSStigated  by  the  Bnreao.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  deriyed. 


Number  of  employes 

. 

Percent  of 
nnmber  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oooapatioiia. 

Adult 
malCb 

Adult 
fbmale. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

TotaL 

nxixou. 
Blaoksmltlis 

2 

2 

16 

6 

4 

4 

41 

10 

267 

64 

1 
12 

1 
102 

2 

2 

16 

6 

4 

4 

68 

10 

267 

58 

1 
163 

.88 

Carpenters 

.33 

Cnpola  men 

2  67 

Bnffi  neers ........... ....i. 

1.00 

foremen  ........................................ 

.67 

Grinders........ 

.07 

Laborers 

12 

&85 

Haohinista 

1.67 

MonldersT.r. .....,..r^r. r...... 

44.57 

Monnters 

4 

0.C0 

Niokel  plater 

.17 

Pattern  makers 

2.00 

Polisher 

.17 

All  others 

61 

27.21 

Total 

622 

77 

600 

100.00 

KUTTUCKT. 

Laborers 

18 

87 

6 

18 

87 

6 

23.21 

Mopldef ^.,T 

66.07 

Mounters 

10.72 

All  others 

Total 

66 

56 

100.00 

mCHIttAX. 

BlaOkWmf  the   T  r  .  -  -  .     -r        Tr..-r.w..  ...... ...... 

4 

2 
27 
61 

2 
10 

6 
480 
151 

5 
40 
06 
16 
12 
861 

4 
2 

27 

51 

2 

22 

5 

485 

157 

11 

53 

101 

16 

12 

1,068 

.21 

Bngineers 

.10 

Voremen 

^••^. .... 

1.38 

Grinders 

2.61 

Japanners , 

.10 

8 

1.18 

KS^hfn^tS r r 

.26 

6 
6 
6 
4 

3 

22.80 

Monntet^... .t, ............^..... 

&0S 

.56 

Pattern  makers I 

2.72 

&18 

Tejimsters........ 

.82 

.01 

All  others 

702 

53.07 

Total 

1,222 

720 

1,051 

100.00 

XltW  TOBK. 
Blacksmiths 

14 
88 
18 
6 
20 
86 
0 

888 
5 

045 
66 
18 
12 
48 
10 
58 

848 

14 
88 
18 
5 
20 
86 
0 

888 
6 

045 
66 
18 
12 
43 
10 
58 

858 

.65 

Oamantors ^r. ....... 

1.50 

CtiTinlATnAn .. 

.61 

Snclneers . .i-. .^r,.--...,...- 

.21 

Toremen 

1.14 

Grinders 

1.88 

Japanners. ...................................... 

.86 

LaWrers ........................ ................ 

15.08 

Machinists 

.20 

Monlders ........'....................... 

87.20 

iWonnters  ....................................... 

2.20 

Nickel  nlaters 

.71 

Pattern  makem 

.47 

Polishers 

1.60 

Teamsters 

.75 

Tinsmiths 

2.28 

AH  others 

510 

33.78 

Total 

2,030 

610 

2,540  1 

100.00 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYlSS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continaed. 

COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPARATUS-Conclnded. 

NoTB.— ThiA  table  in  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indbntriea  or  statee,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employes 

. 

Per  cent  of 

number  of 

employds  in 

each  occu- 

pation  of 
the  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 

industi'y 
in  the  state. 

States  and  oooapations. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

omu. 
Blacksmith 

1 

8 
4 

9 

16 

7 

869 

142 

80 

19 

18 

1 

8 

167 

1 

4 

8 

4 

9 

16 

7 

359 

142 

68 

19 

13 

1 

8 

218 

.12 

Camcnters 

.47 

(/Qnola  men 

1 

.36 

Ensrineers  ..................  1 

.47 

Foremen ..................... ............... 

1.05 

Laborers 

1.75 

Machinists 

...•••...A 

.82 

Mnnlders 

41.04 

Mounters 

10.69 

Nickel  nlaters 

28 

0.77 

Pattom  makers 

2.22 

Polishers 

1.52 

Teamster 

.11 

Tinsmiths 

.35 

AU  others 

51 

26.47 

Total 

777 

79 

850 

100.00 

FXmiBYLTANXA. 

Blacksmith 

1 

1 

2 

10 

48 

12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

48 

12 

2 

1 
1 

1.28 

Engineer 

1.28 

Foremen 

2.56 

laborers 

12.82 

Moulders.... 

61.54 

Mounters .....^.... ...... 

15.39 

Pattern  makers 

2.57 

Teamster 

1.28 

All  others 

1.28 

Total 

78 

78            loa  00 

wBflT  vntoxini.. 

Carpenter..^ 

C^ipola manx-.-  ,».... 

1 
1 
1 

13 

28 

9 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

13 

23 

9 

1 
14 

1.50 

1.69 

Engineer 

1.50 

• 

20.63 

Moulders 

80.61 

14.20 

Pattern  maker 

1.68 

12 

22.23 

Total 

61 

12 

03 

100.00 

COTTON  GOODS. 


ooximcncuT. 
Back  boys 

12 

12 
2 

4 

16 

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
6 

S.90 

Card  irrinders. 

2 
4 

.66 

Card  strinners 

1.80 

Doffers 

4 
9 

11 

4.87 

Drawers 

2.92 

Engineer 

.82 

Filling  hand 

.82 

Folder 

•  82 

Inspector 

1 

.83 

Laborers 

.66 

Lappers 

.98 

Mncninists 

.66 

Oiler 

.82 

Overseen % 

L62 

VARIATION   IN   THE   RATES   OF   WAGES. 
SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 
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COTTON  GOODS-Continned. 

KOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
Investigated  by  Ihe  Bnreao.    See  detail  uble,  Appendix  A,  jMigc  205,  whence  dorivoJ. 


Number  of  employ6s 

« 

Percent,  of 
number  of 

emplay68  In 
each  oocn- 

States  and  occnpationB. 

Adnlt 
malSh 

Adalt 
female. 

Children 

and 

youth. 

Total 

paiion  of 

the  whole 

nnraber 

considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

ooNNKcncuT-Hxmoladed. 
"Railway  hand  - , 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

18 

15 

28 

18 

4 

2 

I 

140 
5 

.82 

Second  nands 

4 

5 
1 
3 

1.30 

Sod  ion  hands 

1  62 

Slaj«hcr 1 

.32 

Shibbers - 

08 

Speedeis 

18 

5.85 

Spinners,  mule 

15 

4.87 

Spinners,  other 

28 

9.00 

Spoolers 

18 

5.85 

Sweepers 

4 

1.30 

Trimmers 

2 
8 

.65 

Warpers 

.08 

Watchmen 

2 

48 

5 

.65 

Weavers , - 

97 

4H.  46 

All  others 

1.62 

Total 

100 

153 

55 

308 

100.00 

DBLAWARB. 

Bcamers 

11 
88 

1 

11 

83 

1 

1 
6 
5 
2 
1 

66 

3 

2 

153 

46 

3.33 

Carders 

10.00 

Card  stripper 

.80 

Drawer « 

1 

.30 

Dyers 

6 
6 
2 

1 

1.82 

Laborers 

1.52 

Loom  fixers 

.61 

Spinner,  mnlo 

.30 

Spinners,  other 

66 

20.00 

Sixwlers 

8 

.01 

Twisters 

2 

.61 

Weavers 

153 
2 

46.36 

All  others 

22 

22 

13.04 

Total 

81 

158 

91 

330 

100.00 

Carders 

2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
7 
6 
1 

2 
1 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
7 
5 
1 
100 
116 

254 

.79 

Card  grinder 

.89 

Drawers 

8 

3.54 

Engineers 

.79 

Firemen 

.79 

Laborers 

.79 

Oilers 

.79 

Overseers 

1.97 

2.75 

Warpers , 

1.97 

Watchman 

.39 

Weavers 

100 
57 

39.87 

All  others 

41 

18 

45.67 

Total 

76 

160 

18 

100.00 

Baclcboys 

9 

1 

9 
1 
2 
5 
6 
6 
1 
19 
18 

1.36 

Beamer 

.16 

Blacksmiths* 

2 

.80 

Bobbin  boys .• 

5 

.7e 

Card  grinders 

8 
2 

1 

.91 

Card  strippers 

4 

.91 

Clflth-room  hand . 

.16 

19 
IB 

.2.87 

Drawers 

6 

2.7a 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continned. 

COTTON  GOODS-ConUnaed. 

KOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastriee  or  states,  but  covers  onlv  establishments 
nvestlgated  by  tho  Bareati.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derivea. 


4 

N'nmber  of  employes 

• 

Per  cent  of 

number  of 

employ6s  in 

eaoh  ooon- 

nation  of 
toe  vhole 

nnmber 

considered 

in  the 

industry 
hi  the  state. 

States  and  occnpations. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 
yonth. 

TotaL 

(ikoBaiA— oondnded. 
T>rawers*in - 

10 

10 
1 
8 
2 

8 

85 
8 

8 

7 

1 

8 

1 

4 

6 

17 

8 

8 

71 

81 

16 

1 

5 

6 

220 

116 

L5t 

Bmrtniier. 

1 

.16 

FilUDs  bands 

8 

.45 

Firemen .................................... 

a 

8 
8 
8 
5 
7 
1 

.80 

Folders 

.45 

I«aborers ........................................ 

82 

S.20 

Machinists 

.45 

Oilers 

i 

1.21 

Overseers  ....................................... 

1.06 

Painter % 

Piclters 

.15 

8 

1.21 

Bailway  hand 

1 

.15 

Beveni ..... . 

4 

.60 

Soooud  hands  .. ............................. 

6 

17 

8 

8 

.01 

2.56 

Slashers - 

.45 

Spinners,  mule 

L21 

Spinners,  other 

71 
81 
16 

10.78 

SpooloxV 

4.68 

Swesncrs 

2.42 

TAftmster 

1 

3 

6 

71 

47 

.15 

"Warners 

a 

.76 

Watchmen 

.01 

Wcjavers 

168 
88 

84.60 

All  others 

81 

17.62 

Total 

lOO 

208 

260 

662 

100.00 

OSKMANT. 

C  arders 

28 

8 

28 

8 

47 

182 

27 

24 

17 

2 

8 

18 

58 

8 

2 

17 

26 

80 

18 

16 

1,067 

810 

.06 

Card  grinders 

.88 

47 

1.05 

Dyers 

182 

27 

24 

17 

2 

8 

18 

4 

7.C8 

L12 

Folders 

.80 

.70 

Oilers 

.08 

.88 

Pickers 

.54 

54 

2.40 

Scrubbers 

8 

.13 

2 

.08 

Speeders 

17 

.70 

26 

LOS 

Spinners,  other 

15 
18 

24 

L61 

.75 

Watchmen 

16 

.66 

1,067 
24 

4416 

AU  others 

646 

240 

83.81 

Total 

806 

,1,144 

876 

2,416 

loaoo 

OBXAT  BKITADr. 

Beamers 

4 

4 
4 

24 
0 
8 
0 

86 

18 
6 
8 

15 

.86 

4 

.85 

Carders 

24 
0 

1 

3.08 

.78 

7 
0 

.68 

.78 

Drawers 

86 

8.12 

13 
6 
8 

18 

1.13 

Bngineeis 

.52 

Firemen 

.26 

Laborers 

LOO 

YASIATION   IN   THE   RATES   OF   WAGES. 
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SUMMART  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PEE  CENT.— Continued. 


COTTOV  OOODS-Gontinaed. 

Hots.— Tbia  table  is  not  *  complete  ezliiliit  for  indoatriet  or  states,  bat  ooyers  only  establiahnieiiti 
investigated  by  the  BureaiL    See  detail  table,  Appendb:  A,  page  806,  wbenoe  deriyed. 


Otatiia  Mifl  iMtftinfttfflnSi 


GBBAT  manASM  ■eoncfaded. 


Lappers 

HMhinist 

Oflers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Bail  way  hands 

Rovers 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

Twisters 

Weavers 

All  others t 


Total. 


ITALT. 


Carders 

Card  grinders . . 

Drawers 

Bngineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Loon  fixer 

Oilers 

Overseen 

Beolers 

Spinners,  male 
Spinners,  other 

.Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Twisters , 

Watchmen ..... 
All  others 


Total. 


Back  boys 

B^amers 

Blacksmiths 

Bobbin  bovs 

Card  grinders .... 
Card  strippers  ... 
Cloth.room  hiuids 

Doffors 

Drawers 

Drawers-in 

Dyers 

Filling  hsnds 

Firemen 

Folders 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Lappers 

Machinists 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Packer 

Painters 

Pickers 

QniUors 

Battway  hands. . . . 


ZTiimbtt  of  ampli^yte. 


Adnlt 
mide. 


9 
1 

4 

14 

6 


173 

"i 


149 


468 


6 

9 
08 

1 
18 

« 


82 


S 
187 


8M 


87 
8 
4 
8 

m 


82 

19 

1 

7 

27 


Adnlt 


12 


102 


6 

'i52 


481 


27 


10 
200 


7 
79 


158 


476 


61 
6 


64 


ChUdren 
and 

yooth. 


27 


189 


261 


18 


44 

140 

4 


16 


217 


79 

"if 

"27* 

m 

22 

"ii' 

..... 

"ii 


16 
23 


Total. 


21 

1 

4 

14 

6 

2 

127 

88 

62 

172 

88 

8 

162 

400 


1,166 


82 
9 
40 
6 
9 
68 
1 

18 

If 

200 

82 

44 

140 

11 

86 

2 

856 


1,047 


Per  cent  of 

nnmberof 

employ4s  in 

eaohooon- 

nation  of 

tlie  whole 

number 

oonsidered 

in  the 

indnstry 

in  the  state. 


79 
27 

4 
17 
28 
47 

8 

187 

77 

0 
87 
16 

4 

8 

64 

121 

2 
22 
46 
19 

1 

7 
42 


L81 
.09 
.86 

L81 

.68 

.17 

U.0O 

2.77 

4.60 

14.89 

2.85 

.69 

18.16 

84.68 


100.00 


8.06 

.  86 

8.82 

.48 

.  86 

4.97 

.10 

1.24 

L53 

19.10 

&06 

4.20 

18.37 

1.06 

&11 

.19 

84.00 


100.00 


2.87 
.81 
.12 
.61 
.84 

1.40 
.28 

4.10 

2.80 
.18 

LIO 
.48 
.12 
.09 

1.62 

8.62 
.06 
.66 

L85 
.67 
.08 
.21 

L26 
.69 
.18 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Contiuucd. 

COTTON  GOODS—Continuod. 

NoTK. — ThiM  (able  ia  7iot  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  dutail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


• 

fl 

^rumber  of  9mploy6s 

• 

Per  cent,  of 

number  of 

employes  in 

each  occa- 

pation  of 

the  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

states  and  ooonpations. 

Adnit 
male. 

Adalt 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total 

MAINK— concluded. 
Heelers .-- - 

5 

1 

83 
30 

• 

6 
44 

87 
96 

100 
13 
21 
34 
0 
59 

264 

182 
51 
8 
10 
30 
15 
1,299 

279 

.18 

Rovers - 

11 

4 
57 

.81 

Scrubbers - 

3 

80 

100 

13 

.11 

Bocond  hands ^-rr^^r,--  ■, ^^.., -- 

2.88 

Section  hands x ^.,. 

8.00 

Slashers 

.38 

Slubbers - 

10 
2 
0 

2 
20 

.63 

Snare  han<ls ........^t .,r- 

8 

L03 

Speeders 

.27 

Sninnors,  mule 

60 

1.77 

Spinners,  other 

86 
132 

178 

7. 01 

Spoolers - 

3.95 

Sweepers 

51 

1.53 

Teamsters -. 

8 

3 

14 

15 

731 

135 

.24 

Twisters 

2 
16 

5 

.80 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

.90 

.45 

Weavers 

568 

60 

38.90 

All  others - 

84 

&36 

ToUl 

1.486 

1,086 

767 

3,830 

loaoo 

MABTLAND. 
Beamera 

14 

1 

14 

1 
6 
68 
10 
55 
18 
3 

28 

1 

1 

25 

14 

1 

10 

20 

22 

17 

6 

1 

3 

18 

86 

104 

56 

17 

39 

15 

8 

203 

124 

L25 

Blacksmith 

.00 

Bobbin  boys - 

6 

.54 

Carders ......................................... 

86 
10 

82 

6.08 

Card  srinders 

.80 

Doffers 

55 

4.92 

Drawers 

13 

1.16 

Bnffineers 

8 

.27 

28 

2.06 

i^'ireman 

1 

.09 

1 

.00 

Laborers 

25 

14 

1 

2.24 

1.25 

Machinist 

.00 

Oilers 

10 

.80 

Overseers 

90 
20 

17 

1.79 

2 

1.07 

Pickers 

1.52 

6 

1 

.54 

Rover  .*. - 

.09 

8 

.27 

Slubbers  ....- 

18 

1.61 

0 

2 

32 

.81 

Speeders 

34 

162 

56 

8.22 

17.85 

Spoolers 

5.00 

Sweepers 

17 
11 

1.62 

Twisters 

28 

a  49 

Warners 

15 
3 

14 
35 

L34 

Wat  cbinen 

.27 

270 

28 

26i2L 

^11  others ..&........................ 

61 

11.09 

Total 

232 

650 

236 

1,118 

100.00 

IIASSACIII'SBTTB. 

m 

Back  bovs . 

137 

w 

8 

4 

178 

66 

L94 

8 

.11 

Blacksmiths  ............ ....  .................... 

4 
87 
68 

.06 

66 

X4» 

Card  iirindeTi 

.81 

VARIATION   IN   THE   RATES   OF   WAGES. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT. -Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 

KOTB.—Thm tabic  In  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  onlv  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Uui-eaii.    See  dotail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  vhance  derived. 


Number  of  employes. 

Per  cent  of 
nnmber  of 

employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
oonsidered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  occupations. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total 

1U0SA.CBUBBTTB— concluded. 
Card  strinvers •. 

68 

16 

6 
11 

64 

27 

230 

152 

65 

48 

11 

28 

18 

6 

18 

127 

2 

18 

48 

88 

68 

8 

19 

18 

12 

2 

60 

40 

94 

140 

82 

32 

85 

168 

274 

609 

866 

24 

10 

52 

59 

81 

2,897 

1,218 

• 

.91 

Clotli-rootn  hands 

.38 

Doffors 

280 
47 

3.26 

Drawers 

105 
55 

2.16 

Drawers-in 

.78 

layers 

48 

U 

20 

18 

4 

S 

127 

2 

18 

48 

70 

68 

.61 

Engineers 

.16 

Filling  hands 

8 

.38 

Firemen 

.26 

Foldrrs 

2 

.09 

losnectors :.... 

11 

.18 

Laborers 

L80 

Lappers 

.03 

Loom  fixers 

.17 

Machinists 

.61 

Oilers 

18 

1.^ 

Ovrrsoers * «... 

.97 

Packers 

8 

.04 

Painters  

10 
18 

.27 

Pickers 

.26 

lUiilway  hands 

12 

.17 

Re<'lers 

2 

.03 

Rovers 

60 

.71 

Scrubbers 

40 

.57 

Second  hands 

94 

186 

82 

1.34 

Section  hands 

4 

L99 

Slashers 

.45 

Slubbers 

82 

18 

166 

.45 

RpRrM  hands. .  r- . 

'^8 

2 

274 

14 

.50 

Speeders 

2.38 

Spinners,  mule 

8.89 

Spinners,  other 

889 

829 

18 

220 
84 
11 

&64 

Spool  ers 

8 

5.19 

Sweepers 

.84 

Teamsters 

10 

2 

15 

81 

391 

821 

.14 

T  wisters 

50 
44 

.74 

.84 

Watchmen 

.43 

2,006 
701 

84.01 

All  others 

196 

17.28 

Total.: 

2,000 

4,071 

977 

7,048 

100.00 

XSW  BAHnHIIU. 
Back  boys 

29 

29 

240 

18 

11 

74 

43 

13 

1 

1 

32 
4 

12 
1 

16 
20 
51 
18 
7 
6 

.81 

47 
18 
11 
35 

198 

6.66 

Card  grinders 

1 

.36 

.31 

Cloth-room  hands 

w 

2.05 

48 

1.19 

Drawers 

8 

1 

1 

81 

4 

8 

88 

12 

10 

.36 

.03 

Tnflp<>ftt<^r x.x  .  . 

.03 

1 

.89 

Lappers 

.11 

.22 

Overseers 

1. 00 

.33 

Railway  hand 

1 

.03 

14 

2 
20 

.44 

Serublmrs 

.55 

51 

18 

7 

.  3 

L42 

Section  hands 

.86 

.19 

Slubben 

• 

.14 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYfiS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS-€oDtliiaed. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establisfameDts 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appondix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Numbar  of  employ6s. 

1 

Per  cent  of 
number  of 
employOs  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oooupations. 

Adult 
malSb 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

TotaL 

mew  HAMPBUiBi— oondnded. 

• 

Spfirf^  hands 

7 

• 

82 

1 

8 

8 

82 

760 

110 

9 

68 

18 

1,741 

229 

.22 

Speeders 

.28 

Spinners,  mule 

.88 

Stiinners.  other .- 

827 
110 

489 

21.26 

Spoolers 

8.22 

Sweepers 

9 
63 

.25 

Twisters 

1.47 

Warpers 

18 

1,600 
141 

.80 

Weavers 

241 
46 

4a  29 

All  others 

43 

0.36 

Total 

022 

2,806 

018 

8,606 

IMLOO 

MBW  JIB0IT. 
Drawers 

8 

8 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

20 

14 

80 

180 

28 

3.28 

Engineer 

1 
1 
0 

t 

z 

.41 

Fireman 

.41 

r..ooin  flYem  „... , ..a. ..X 

2.40 

Machinists , 

1.28 

Pickers 

1.28 

Speeders 

20 

8.19 

Kpii)iif>rs,  mule a*. 

14 

6.74 

Spinnersi  other 

80 

12.29 

weavers 

180 

53.28 

AU  others 

8 

20 

1L48 

Total 

80 

158 

60 

244 

100.00 

mnr  tobk. 
Back  boys 

149 

140 

2 

2 

99 

856 

81 

28 

80 

180 

10 

0 

iS 

28 

8 

111 

20 

20 

28 

0 

61 

8 

13 

82 

186 

84 

60 

128 

0 

200 

157 

1,766 

108 

10 

20 

2.28 

2 
2 

.08 

Blacksmiths 

.08 

99 

1.48 

Carders 

0 

81 
28 

840 

&82 

Card  ffrinders 

.40 

Card  strioDers 

.48 

Doffers 

80 

103 

6 

1.29 

Drawers , 

17 
11 

2.70 

.24 

Engineers 

0 

.09 

2 

.08 

Foremen 

10 
0 
2 

Ul 

.16 

22 

.48 

Inspectors 

"i 

.OS 

LOO 

Lappers 

20 

.80 

28 
28 

ft 
61 

8 
18 
20 

2 
82 
49 
78 

8 

.89 

Machinists 

.48 

1 

.09 

Overseers 

.70 

Packers .....%............. 

.06 

Painters 

.20 

2 
1 

80 

8 

214 

.48 

Kovers 

2.77 

Swond  hands 

1.20 

Slashers 

.75 

Slubbers 

9 

1.84 

SnAre  hands 

.09 

Speeders 

62 

3.99 

Spinners,  mule 

lOT 

403 

8 

2.36 

2U 
8 

1,108 

147 

10 

20.30 

Spoolers 

2.46 

.16 

Teamsters 

20 

• •• *■••••• 

.80 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— ContinnecL 

COTTOK  OOODft-CoBtiiMied. 

Non.'Thia  table  1b  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnttriea  or  statee,  bat  oovers  only  efltablisbmente 
inreaticated  by  the  Boreao.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  ▲,  page  285,  whence  derired. 


Statea  and  ooonpattma. 


mw  TOBK— oonolnded. 


Twiaters ... 
Warpera .. 
Watchmen 
Weavers .. 
All  others . 


Total. 


XOATH  OAMOUMA. 


Boamers 

Carders 

Card  grinders 

Dofters 

Drawers 

Drawers>ln 

Dyers 

Xngineers 

Filflng  hands 

Firemen 

Tolder 

Laborers 

Lappers 

Loom  fixers 

Maohiniat 

OUers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickers 

Qnillers 

Railway  hands 

Reelers 

Sover • 

Second  hands 

Slashers 

Slabbers 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  other  than  mvle. 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

All  others 


Number  of  employte. 


Adnli. 


12 


21 
235 
195 


1,616 


Total. 


10 
IH 
10 


6 

17 
6 


4 
1 
2 
8 

16 
1 
8 

28 
• 

U 


Adnlt 
<Bmale. 


14 


1,160 
803 


2,177 


1 
8 
8 


11 

6 

100 

12 


runraTLYAHiA. 


Beamers 

Card  grinden...: 

Doifors...... 

Drawers 

Dyers 

Engineers 

OUers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickers 

Beelers 

Slabbers 

Spare  hands 

^^peeders 

^pinnem.  oiher  than  male. 

l^SM  LAB  - 


275 


10 

4 
41 


50 


Children 

and 

yonth. 


170 
85^ 


2,880 


60 
8 


1 

2 

82 

4 


162 


15 
14 
12 


TntaL 


18 
102 

21 

1,574 

851 


6,672 


Per  oent  of 

nnmberof 

emp]oy6s  in 

eachocca> 

nation  of 

tne  whole 

namber 

considered 

in  the 

indostry 

in  the  state. 


U 


871 


12 

2 


10 
2 


15 
2 
2 


12 
2 


826 


19 
2 


8 


IS. 


10 

18 

10 

60 

12 

6 

17 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

8 

16 

1 

12 

28 

10 

18 

82 

4 

20 

1 

8 

8 

10 

4 

41 

163 

60 

15 

14 

28 

6 

308 

80 


972 


12 
2 

19 
2 

10 
2 
3 

15 
2 
2 

12 
2 
5 
9 

28 


.27 
1.58 

.32 
28.59 
12.70 


100.00 


1.08 

1.85 

1.08 

6.17 

h^i 

.61 

L76 

.51 

.51 

.41 

.10 

.20 

.30 

1.65 

-.10 

1.28 

2.87 

1.08 

1.84 

8.29 

.41 

2.99 

.10 

.30 

.80 

1.96 

.41 

4.22 

16.70 

6.15 

1.54 

1.44 

2.87 

.61 

81.70 

8.09 


100.00 


8.02 
.60 

4.70 
.50 

2.52 
.60 
.76 

8.78 
.60 
.60 

8. 02 
.M 

1.26 

2.27 

7.05 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS-^Continaed. 

NoTR.— This  table  is  not »  complete  exhibit  for  indtutries  or  statee,  but  oorers  only  establishments 
investij;ated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


States  and  ocoapatlons. 


rsiiKBTLyijru.— oonoladed. 


SpooIorH  .. 
Sweepers . . 
"Warpers  . . 
Watchmen 
"Weavers . . 
All  others  . 


Total. 


SOUTH  CABOLOIA. 


Carders 

Cloth-room  hands 

Laborers 

Spinners,  other  than  mnle. 

watchmen 

Weavers 

All  others 


Total. 


TXBMOHT. 


Card  grinders . . 
Csrd  strippers. . 

Doffors 

Brawers-in ..... 

Engioeer 

Fireman 

Folder 

Inspector 

Loom  fixers  .... 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Pickers 

Second  hands  . . 

Slashers 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands .... 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mnle  . 
Spinners,  other. 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Weavers , 

All  others 


Total. 


viROnmL 


Beamers 

Carders 

(^ard  grinders 

Boffers 

Drawers 

Drawers*in... 

Dyers 

Engineer 

mWhand.. 

Firemen 

Kolfl«»r 

Inspectors  ... 

Laborers 

L(M>m  flxors . . 
Machinists... 


Nomber  of  employes. 


Adult 
male. 


5 

4 
40 
60 


144 


42 

7 
16 


6 

01 

8 


168 


8 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
4 
4 
8 


14 
12 


2 

66 
7 


Adnit 
female. 


129 


8 

7 

7 


7 
1 
1 
8 
1 

'& 
6 
6 


15 


184 
2 


202 


Children 

and 

youth. 


2 


20 


Total. 


51 


80 


44 


124 


6 
6 


60 

4 


16 


25 
6 


72 


82 


78 


8 
2 


32 


16 
2 
6 

4 

174 

72 


897 


42 

7 
15 
80 

5 
91 
62 


2 

2 

16 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

4 

4 

2 

6 

6 

14 

12 

25 

6 

2 

115 

43 


Percent  of 

number  of 

employ68  in 

each  ocou' 

nation  of 

tne  whole 

number 

oonsidered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 


279 


8 
7 
7 
12 
8 
2 
7 
1 
i 
8 
1 
2 
6 
6 
6 


3.78 

.60 

L27 

LOl 

43.83 

1&14 


100.00 


11  88 

2  40 

5.14 

27.40 

1.71 

81.17 

17.80 

100.00 


.*« 

.72 

5.30 

2.15 

•  80 

.88 

.86 

.88 

L78 

.38 

L78 

1.43 

L48 

.72 

2.16 

2.16 

5.02 

4.80 

&98 

2.15 

.72 

4L22 

15.41 


100.00 


.60 

1.17 

1.17 

5l86 

L84 

.33 

L17 

.17 

.17 

.60 

.17 

.38 

.88 
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8UHMAKY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS-Conoluded. 

KOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  coyere  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  200,  whence  derived. 


States  and  oecnpaHona. 


▼mennA— eondnded. 


Oilers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickers  .w 

Qaillers 

Railway  hands 

Heelers.. 

Second  hands 

Slasher 

Slabbers ■. 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  other  than  mole. 

Spoolers. 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

All  others 


Nomber  of  employes. 


Adnlt 
male. 


8 
8 


6 
1 


Total. 


4 

25 

-  2 


124 


Adnlt 
female. 


1 
2 


7 

2 

18 


17 


201 
6 


266 


CbUdren 

and 

yoath. 


8 

2 

10 

8 


4 

7 
18 
02 
18 

8 


8 


207 


Total. 


4 

22 

18 

10 

10 

6 

2 

6 

1 

11 

10 

26 

02 

80 

8 

2 

13 

4 

226 

14 


507 


Percent  of 
number  of 

employ6s  in 

each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 

considered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 


.67 

8.68 

2.18 

1.68 

1.68 

.83 

.83 

.83 

.17 

1.85 

1.68 

4.35 

15.41 

5.04 

1.35 

.84 

2.18 

.67 

87.86 

2.35 


100.00 


FOOD  PBEPABATIONS. 


OAUVOBHIA. 
Bmrineera.  ..............•..■..•...•....•■...■>>■ 

18 
8 
0 
5 
2 
6 

65 

• 

18 
3 
0 
5 
2 
6 

67 

16.86 

Bremen  ...^. ......................>■■.•. ....... 

2.73 

Ijaborera  ...................■■■••....••.•••••.... 

8.18 

Millers 

4.55 

Packera  ...-................>>•......>>...••.... 

1.82 

T«aniAtarfl .._............................... 

5.45 

All  otHfirft  -  -- ..«.........•«..••.•.«••..•••.•• 

2 

60.01 

Total ■. ...r 

108 

2 

110 

100.00 

ILLmOD. 
ni  AAnem .................................... 

6 
10 
10 
66 
81 
24 
14 
17 
14 

6 
10 
10 
66 
81 
24 
.14 
17 
14 

2.08 

BnoliiAAra .-.--..--...-•••-•-.--••-.•.•••••• 

8.45 

Piremen ...............•.••.........•.•.•>••• 

4.08 

Xiftborera  ........................................ 

32.83 

Millers 

15.42 

Packers. ...........................•>•....•••••■ 

11.04 

Sweeoers .................•......■>....■••■>• 

6.07 

TftamHteni .......r..x«.-T-, 

&46 

All  nthnra      __    _    ^ 

6.07 

Total .* 

201 

201 

100.00 

IKDIASA. 
Cleaners ........................................ 

2 
8 

424 
8 
2 
2 
2 

121 

2 
3 

424 
3 
2 
2 
2 

213 

.31 

Kmrineers .................................... 

.46 

TiAnorfim  .....*.....«..«.•.•....•...•..•.«•.••••• 

65.18 

Millers 

.46 

Packers. ........................................ 

.81 

Sweenera. ....................................... 

.31 

Tanmatera  .................................. .... 

31 

All  others.... .r-.r.-t* .-..- 

02 

82.71 

ToM 

558 

08 

651 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYieS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Contmued, 

FOOD  PBBPAIKATIONS— C<»oladed. 

NoTK.— ThiB  toble  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  Btatee,  but  oorers  only  eetabliahmenta 
inveetiipBted  by  the  BoreAii.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  vhenoe  derived. 


Number  of  employes. 

Percent  of 
number  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
oonaidered 

in  the 

indnstiy 

in  the  state. 

Statea  and  ocenpatlona. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 

youth. 

Total. 

MnnmoTA. 

106 
83 
28 
60 

74 

108 
88 
28 
50 

74 

81.49 

Millers 

24.20 

PAokera 

8.18 

Sweepers ---. - 

14.58 

All  others., r -* -,-- 

21.67 

Totsl 

84S 

843 

loaoo 

muboubl 

f/leaneni  ...........T.*--r ................ 

2 

7 

6 

77 

12 

4 

2 

10 

2 

7 

6 

77 

12 

4 

2 

10 

L67 

SSnffineeTS  ....................................... 

5.88 

6.00 

Iiftborera  ........................................ 

04.17 

Millers — 

laoo 

Packers  ...................*...>................. 

8.83 

BweeDera  ....................................... 

LO? 

>11n{bfn^ , 

aas 

Total 

120 

^ 

120 

100.00 

mW  HAKPBBIBB. 
Clmuier .....^---t t  ,■-,-,■ ^t.-,--- 

1 
6 
2 

1 

1 
5 
2 

L 

11.11 

MUiers.. 

55.U 

Packers 

22.22 

Sweeper  ..••...••.  .......................... .... 

ILU 

All  other*. T   r^rr ..- 

Total ! 

0 

9 

100.00 

■ 

44 

U 

14 

16 

12 

8 

2 

4 

87 

44 

11 

14 
15 
12 

8 
2 

4 
87 

22.84 

Bnnneers.. .................... ........... ...... 

6.58 

7.11 

Itaborem ........................................ 

7.01 

0L09 

Packers  ....•■ 

406 

1.02 

Tw«hst*ni  .....r 

2.06 

All  others... 

44.16 

197 

19  7 

10^00 

wmn  vnannA. 
ISnffineer  ....^......--^ - ^..-....r 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

16.67 

LaSorer 

1&97 

Millers 

83.84 

Packer.... - 

16L66 

1&66 

6 

8 

100.00 

FURNITUXB. 


DCDLAHA. 

Cabinetmakers 

Engineers 

Foremen 

Laborers •... 


148 
2 

4 
48 

143 
2 

4 
48 

«•«■•«..«• 

25l26 
.35 
.71 

&48 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

FUBNITXTRE— Concluded. 

NoTE.—Thi8  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establshraents 
investigated  by  th^  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  2d5,  whence  derived. 


GLAS& 


Number  of  employes. 

Percent  of 
number  of 
employ6s  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oocnpations. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

• 

Children 

and 

youth. 

Total. 

iMDiAiTA^conolnded. 
Machine  men 

187 

5 

119 

58 

245 

5 

119 

43.29 

ITpholsterers 

.88 

All  others 

21.03 

Total 

508 

58 

566 

100.00 

'** 

KBMTUCKT. 
Cabinet  makers ,. 

27 
8 
8 

82 
5 

80 

1 

1 
27  1             23.08 

Carvers 1...... 

6  i               5. 18 

Laborers 

8  1               6.84 

Machine  men 

32                27. 3ii 

TTDholsterers 

^5                 4. 27 

All  others  

39               33.33 

1 

Total 

117 

117              100. 00 

MICHIOAV. 

Cabinet  makers ...„- 

118 

81 

5 

18 

83 

106 
10 

287 

6 
8 

124 

37 

5 

18 

64 

184 
19 

825 

15.98 

Carvers 

4.77 

Bngineers 

.64 

2.32 

Laborers ^ .  .  ^ .  ^ . .  .      .      .  ^  .......... 

1 
18 

8.25 

'M^<>b1n4t  men 

23.71 

Upholsterers 

2.45 

Ailothers ..... 

88 

41.88 

Total 

707 

1 

80 

776 

100.06 

OAUrOBHIA. 

8 

38 

1 

8 

28 

1 

14 

15 

8 

8 

a 

8 
8 

68 

2.03 

Blowers  and  flniahera,  bottle  and  chimney  (blow- 
era) 

1&02 

Bni^neer 

.67 

GMnerers 

14 

9.46 

Laborers 

16 
8 
8 
2 
8 
8 

90 

10.14 

MiTATH                ^                                         ^          . 

2.08 

Packers • 

5.40 

Pot  makers 

1.35 

Teamsters 

2.03 

Teasers 

2.03 

All  others ^ 

48 

45.94 

Total 

86 

02 

148 

100.00 

nuHon. 
Blowers,  window-slasa 

4 
16 

16 
6 

4 
16 

8&10 

Cutters.l T.... 

14.29 

Flatteners 

9.52 

Gatherers 

•••••«•••■ 

38.09 

AH  others 

Total 

42 

42 

100.00 

KXMTUCKT. 
Rla^^lniniltb 

1 
20 

1 
10 

L46 

Blowers  and  finishers,  bottle  and  chimney  (blow- 
•») 

»«••«■ •**• 

nm 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYfiS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

GLASS— Continued. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishmeiita 
investigated  by  the  Borean.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  pafire  295,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employte. 

Per  cent  of 
nnmber  of 
employes  In 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

Industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oeeapadonfl. 

AduU 
male. 

Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

KXHTUCKT— oonoliided. 
foreman  .................t..............t--t..-. 

1 

21 

1 

•      \ 

2 

1 
1 

1 
21 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
18 

L45 

Laborers  ........................................ 

3a48 

Mixer 

J. 45 

Packers 

2 

4.85 

Teamster , 

L45 

Teasf'rs ■. 

2.90 

L45 

All  others 

17 

2&09 

Total 

60 

19 

09 

100.00 

SXW  JSBBBT. 

Blacksmiths 

7 
82 

207 
20 

iS 

1 
40 
86 
20 
11 
18 

8 

7 
82 

207 
20 

8 
10 

1 

66 
86 
29 
11 
13 

3 

18 

836 

.88 

Blowers,  window-fflans 

4.02 

Blowers  and  finishers,  bottle  and  chimney  (blow- 
ers)  

25.97 

Catters 

2.51 

Engineers 

1.00 

Flatteners 

L25 

Foreman 

.13 

G-atherers 

26 

8.28 

Laborers 

4.51 

Master  shearers ...... 

3.64 

Mixers 

1.88 

Packers 

1.63 

Pot  makers 

.88 

T^Munsters 

2.26 

All  others 

282 

42.16 

Total 

489 

808 

797 

100.00 

8 

87 

28 

16 

1 

2 

9 

71 

46 

4 

2 

6 

7 

10 

29 

9 

1 

91 

8 

87 

28 

16 

I 

2 

9 

79 

46 

4 

2 

6 

7 

10 

29 

9 

1 

292 

.62 

Blowers,  window-glass 

6.45 

Oattera 

4.01 

2.61 

.18 

Fillers-in 

.36 

1.57 

'Gatherers 

8 

13.76 

&01 

• 

.70 

.85 

Mixers 

.87 

1.22 

Packers , 

L74 

Pressors .« 

5.05 

Teasers '. 

L67 

.17 

All  others 

201 

50.87 

Total 

866 

209 

574 

100.00 

FXiamTLTAllIA. 

blacksmiths 

11 

27 

408 

11 

7 

18 

8 

9 

178 

11 

27 

408 

11 

7 

18 

8 

9 

108 

.50 

L22 

i  Uowers  and  finishers,  bottle  and  chimney 

<;'itters 

1&17 

.60 

Llnsinoers 

.82 

Wlfers-in 

.59 

(•latteners 

.1M 

.40 

Lrathersn 

88 

au. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  GENT. —Continued. 

GLASS^-Concladed. 

NOTS.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnncriefl  or  statee,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employ6s 

■ 

Per  cent,  of 
number  of 
employes  iu 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
oonsidered 

in  the 

indusUy 

in  the  state. 

States  and  ooeapatlons. 

Adolt 
male. 

Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

naaraTLYASiA— oondnded. 

435 
17 
8 
28 
28 
74 
8 
41 
18 
39 
12 

146 

435 
17 
3 
28 
23 
74 
8 
41 
18 
39 
12 

834 

19.61 

Xieenunen ...................■■.....>..«. 

.76 

M^t^T  teasers 

.13 

Mixers 

1.26 

Mould  makers .....«r- 

l.Oi 

Packers 

3.34 

Pot  makers  ...... ......................... ...... 

.36 

Pressors  ...... ...«x. .^. a. .......^.o... ........... 

1.85 

TAftmiif Ara ..    

.58 

Teasers 

1.76 

Watchmen 

.54 

All  others 

27 

682 

37.60 

Total  

1,500 

27 

601 

2,218 

100.00 

• 

wxarviRonnA. 
Blacksmith .• 

1 

18 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 

14 

1 

18 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 

62 

1.16 

Blowers  and  finishers,  bottle  and  chimney  (blow- 
ers)   

20.06 

Foreman 

m 

1.16 

Ii^tf^rsmen 

2.33 

MIy^p*.  „  

'       ' 

2.33 

Packers 

* 

5.81 

Teamsters 

2.88 

Tea^rs 

2.33 

Wat^^hman 

1.16 

All  others 

38 

60.46 

■ 

Total 

48 

88 

86 

100.00 

OAUFOBHIA. 
Beamsmen 

80 
1 

87 
84 

80 
1 

87 
86 

19l48 

Finisher 

.65 

liaborers 

24.03 

All otbers 

2 

55.84 

Total , 

163 

2 

164 

100.00 

DBLAWABB. 

Bes^sToen  ....r 

88 

184 
87 
16 
80 
82 

88 
230 
87 
17 
30 
48 

9.50 

Finishers 

46 

57. 50 

Laborers 

9  25 

Shavers 

1 

4.25 

Tanners ...„ 

7.50 

All  others 

14 

•2 

12.00 

Total 

887 

14 

49 

400 

100.00 

uABBAcavam. 
Beamsmen 

10 
40 
10 
66 

10 
40 
10 
65 

8.00 

FinlshftTS.... .. 

.12. 00 

Tftiinf»rs  ... 

8.00 

All  others 

52.00 

Total 

125 

125 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOTfiS,  WITH  PER  GENT.— Oonti'naed. 

LEATHBB— Concluded. 

NOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  ocmplete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    Bee  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  296^  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employte. 

Per  cent  of 
namberof 

employ68of 

earhocco- 

pation  of 

tne  whole 

number 

consiileied 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 

states  and  occupattons. 

Adnh 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

TotsL 

46 

108 
94 

17 
27 
84 

46 

loe 

24 
17 
27 
48 

Seanuimon  ..■..■....■■....■.«>■■.••••■•••■•••>•• 

1&66 

I*inlshers ._.........._......• ............ 

40.00 

liaborem .............................. ......^..r 

&89 

Shavers  ...................... .....'n- t 

6i80 

Tanners 

10.00 

All  others ............................... 

14 

1 

1&15 

Total 

265 

14 

1 

270 

100.00 

LIQUOBS  Ain>  BBYXaAQE& 


nxDion. 

Brewers  and  maltsters 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Teameteis 

All  others 

Tots! 

OHIO. 

Brewers  and  maltsters 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Teamsters 

All  others 

Totol 

rBXKBYWAXlk. 

Brewers  and  maltsters... 

Foreman 

Teamsters 

All  others 

Total 


64 

9 
22 

7 

20 

144 

64 
8 

22 
7 

20 
144 

266 

266 

72 
4 
4 
1 

45 
88 

•72 
4 
4 
1 

46 
88 

166 

166 

12 
1 
4 

86 

12 

1 

4 

86 

****** 

102 

102 

24.06 
8.86 
8.27 
2.68 
7.62 

54.14 


100.00 


43.64 

2.42 

2.42 

.61 

27.27 

28.64 


100.00 


11.77 

.86 

8.82 

88.88 


loaoo 


KACHINBS  A2n>  ICACHmEBT. 


Blacksmiths  ... 

OALIIOBRIA. 

* 

16 
82 
7 
68 
48 
820 

16 
82 
7 
68 
48 
888 

• 

2.88 

Boiler mahera ................................... 

5.79 

Camenters .... . .................. 

1  26 

Mpohfni^fts  ...r, 

12.27 

Monlden 

X 

&e6 

All  others.... . .      -      -     -                 

68 

68L1B 

Total 

481 

68 

664 

100.00 

iLLDron. 

••.•••.^•. ............ ■■•■..>■■.. 

An  others 

07 

20 

U7 

106.00 

VABUIION   IK   THE   RATES   OF  WAGES. 
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SUIOCABT  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CEIH^.—Continiied. 

ICACHINBS  A]SD  HACHINBRY— Coneladed. 

Kom.— ^Thls  table  is  $tot  m  oomplele  esUbit  for  Indnatriee  or  stotee,  bnt  ooTers  only  eetablishmenta 
iBTeetilgnted  by  the  Bueao.    See  detail  table»  Appendix  A,  page  805,  whenoe  derived. 


• 

i^fu  and  oomiiathina 

Number  of  employte. 

Per  oent.  of 

nnmbei  of 

employ4sin 

eachooon> 

nation  of 
the  whole 

number 

eonsidered 

in  the 

industry 
inthestate. 

M 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
liNnale. 

Children 

and 
yonth. 

TotaL 

iiiA^>:f  tnHiit 

oaoAXX. 

80 

114 

7 

878 

48 
187 

80 

114 

7 

874 

43 

186 

•'(.86 

Boilermakers . 

1&16 

Carpenters .... 

.03 

lCaohini«ta   

1 

40.78 

Moulders 

6.72 

All  others - 

• 

18 

24.80 

Total.... 

788 

• 
tt 

10 
65 

10 

752 

100.00 

XBMTUCKT. 

Blaohsmitha  .. 

8 
tt 

10 

81 

&00 

i<f«^hinifttt 

85.88 

Moulders , 

&88 

All  ntbifrt  ,  „ .      -  -     -                          . 

8 

60.84 

Total  ... 

U4 

6 

120 

100.00 

XAnn. 

BlAolramiths  . . 

8 

10 
18 
28 

2 
10 
18 
28 

8.45 

Machinists 

17.24 

Moulders - 

81.03 

All  others 

6 

48.28 

TotiA... 

58 

5 

58 

100.00 

■  «r«^ 

XABBAOHUnm. 

Maehinf  St* .... 

170 
161 

170 
161 

51.86 

All  others - 

48.04 

Total 

881 

88L 

100.00 

—— '• 

Blaoksmiths... 

8 
85 

80 

60 

8 

86 
80 
60 

LOl 

Mm>bin1*t4 

4L40 

10.11 

All  others - - 

87.68 

Total 

167 

167 

100.00 

*■*'***'"■ 

276 
108 

275 
108 

Maifhlntfrta .... 

FWMmVfAMUu 

58.30 

Another*..... 

00 

4L81 

Total.. .c 

881 

00 

471 

100.08 

« 

METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS. 


ALABAliL. 


CIndermen . 

'  Engineers . . 

FOTers  (top) 

Firemen 

Foremen  . . . , 
Teamsters  . 
All  others.. 


10 
2 

4 
5 
4 
2 
71 

• 

10 
2 

4 
6 
4 
2 
71 

08 

88 

10.21 
2.04 
408 
5.10 
4.08 
2.04 

72.45 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OP  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

MSTALS  AKO  METALLIC  GOODS--Continaed. 

Note.— This  table  la  not  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  indaairieb  or  atatea,  bat  oovera  only  eatabliahmenta 
investigated  by  the  Borean.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A»  page  285,  whence  desived. 


Nnmber  of  employ4s. 

Percent,  of 
number  of 

employes  in 

each  occa- 

nation  of 

the  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oocnpatioBa. 

Adolt 
msls. 

Adult 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Totsl. 

BXLaiUM. 
Carpenters 

4 

5 

12 

11 

7 

6 

12 

8 

6 

18 

65 

0 

2 

12 

8 

1 

5 

511 

4 

5 

12 

11 

7 

6 

12 

8 

6 

18 

65 

9 

2 

12 

8 

1 

5 

668 

.47 

Bngineers ......w............. 

.50 

Pilfers  (top.  bottom) 

......(..a 

1.41 

Firemen 

1.29 

Foremen 

.82 

Heaters 

.70 

Heaters'  helpers .♦. 

1.40 

Hookers-np 

.94 

Keepers 

.70 

Keepers*  helpers  a 

2.11 

Laborers 

7.61 

11  aohinists 

1.06 

Hasons 

.28 

BoilPfs  (rollers ;  roller,  chief,  second,  third,  foorth) 
Boilers' helpers 

1.41 

.94 

Shearman , 

.12 

Btrai^hteuers 

.58 

All  others 

88 

110 

77.68 

Total 

702 

88 

119 

854              100.00 

CAUVOBNIA. 
Carpenters 

11 
1 
1 

70 
841 

11 
1 

1 
79  1 

2.54 

Engineer 

.28 

Foreman 

.23 

Machinists 

Ik              1ft.  2S 

All  others 

841  f           7a  76 

Total 

488 

483 

100.00 

6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

12 
6 
6 
8 

11 

6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

12 
6 
6 
8 

11 

10.00 

Drag>oats 

3.88 

Engmeers 

8.83 

FOPeTPMH      ,.,.., .a...       ....... 

1.67 

8.38 

Heaters'  helpers 

8.83 

8.83 

Laborers 

20.00 

10.00 

P  oddiers'  helpers 

10.06 

Boilers 

18.34 

All  others 

18.84 

Total 

60 

60 

100.00 

... 

OBBAT  BBXTAOr. 
Brick  layers  (bri  eklayerq.  iriMons)  ..rr....,r-.rirr 

10 

2 
15 

2 
24 
74 
10 
16 
10 
10 
118 

2 
10 

7 
210 

8 

10 

2 
15 

2 
24 
74 
10 
16 
10 
10 
118 

2 
10 

7 
240 

8 

.87 

.17 

CAt^h4>»rff  (mnck,  rail) ............... .ax......... 

L30 

.17 

Engmeers 

2.08 

6.41 

Firemen , 

87 

Foremen 

1.88 

Keepers 

.87 

Keepers'  helpers 

.87 

Laborers 

9.79 

.17 

Millwrights 

.87 

Pliers  (iron) 

.61 

Paddlors 

20l80 

.96 

VAMATION   IN   THE   RATES   OP   WAGES, 
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8UMHART  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 
HBTAL8  AinO  METALLIC  GOODS-^ontinned. 


NOTB.— This  table  is  nol  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
lnvestigate4  by  the  Bueao.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205^  whence  derived. 

• 

Knmber  of  employ6s. 

Per  oent  of 

number  of 

employfoin 

each  occu- 

nation  of 

toe  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

Statiea  and  ooeapattons. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

TMaL 

entAT  BSiTAiii<-HMneliidBd. 
Bomrhem  fforve.  rail)  .tTx--....rr..r.T-.......-r-- 

16 

10 

4« 

601 

16 

10 

46 

685 

L80 

Btratghtennn   ,..,.r.. r. 

.87 

Whed^fTS  {coal,  fettlinff.  netal.  bImt) 

8.98 

All  ott^!^.  .!?!!!*  "!t:.  f!!^^^ 

10 

24 

46.86 

Total 

1,120 

10 

24 

1,154 

100.00 

nxaoiB. 
BricUavem  rbrioklftTmi.  nuuions) 

2 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 

20 

24 

14 

171 

16 

1 

4 

6 

10 

U 

4 

11 

7 

8 

262 

2 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 

20 

24 

14 

171 

16 

1 
4 
6 

J? 

4 

11 

7 

8 

854 

.23 

Camenteis.... 

.43 

Catchers  (catohers ;  catchers,  plate,  slab) 

JEnfcineers - 

1.16 

1.46 

Iirenion ••••••..•..•..•••....•...••.••..•........ 

1.46 

Foremen rrr.. .................. ........ 

.43 

Heaters  (heaters;  heaters,  old  rail,  plate) 

Heaters*  helpers   (heaters'   helpers;    neaters* 
helners.  oldraiL  nlate) 

2.89 

• 

3.47 

Hookers-np  (hookers-np ;  hooker»-np,  plate,  slab) 
Laborers ........»*. 

2.02 

24.71 

Machinists 

2.31 

.14 

Filers  (old  rail) 

.58 

Puddlers - 

.86 

I^nddlors'  helners 

1.45 

Boilers  (rollers:  rollers,  nlatew  dab) 

1.59 

Boilers'  helners  mlate) ......    ....^  .^..x     .,.. 

.58 

Bonghers - • 

1.69 

Shearmen  (shearmen  x  sheanneo.  nlate) ........  r 

1.01 

Teamsters. 

.......... 

.48 

Another*  ...r  ,--- 

102 

5L16 

Total 

600 

102 

092 

100.00 

niDIAHA. 

• 

Carpenters 

6 
2 
9 

10 
6 
2 

12 

0 

2 

2 

168 

10 
2 
2 

82 

82 
8 

16 
6 
4 
6 

49 

6 
2 
9 

10 
6 
2 

12 

9 

2 

2 

168 

19 
2 
2 

82 

32 
3 

16 
6 
4 
6 

49 

1.81 

Catohers 

.52 

Bnffineess 

2.30 

2.62 

Firemen 

L57 

Hammermen 

.52 

Heaters 

8.14 

Heaters'  helpers ~ 

Keepers 

2.80 

.62 

Keepers' helpers — 

Laborers  .......^..^. ........<......... 

.52 

40.05 

4.97 

Masons *       .i....... 

.52 

Patternmakers 

.62 

Puddlers 

8.38 

Pnddlers*  helners 

8.38 

Boilers  (bar.  midek  mnek) 

.79 

BouS'ib5ers^r.„™:...:;;:;::::::....:::;^ 

4.19 

Boughers 

1.57 

Shearmen 

L05 

Teamsters 

1.31 

12.88 

882 

882 

100.00 

KBHTUCKT. 

B  rioklaver 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

.16 

Oarpnter...... ; 

•«««a*i... 

• . . • •«• • • • 

.16 

Mebm  (biMr,  plAtt,  ilw^ 

.tf 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT. —Continued. 

METALS  A3n>  MSTALLTC  GOODS— Continaed. 

y OTB. — This  table  la  not  a  compete  exhibit  for  indastrien  or  statet,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
Inyeetigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Knmber  of  employ  6s. 

Per  cent  of 
namber  of 

employdsin 

each  occu- 
pation of 
uie  whole 
number 

considered 

in  the 
industry 

In  the  state. 

States  and  ocenpatloBS. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adelt 
female. 

Children 

and 
yonth. 

Totsl. 

KSMTUCKT— conoloded. 
IBngineers 

• 
8 

4 

18 

8 

143 

1 

1 

1 

4 

88 

84 

18 

44 

11 

18 

5 

1 

148 

6 
8 

4 

18 

8 

142 

1 

1 

1 

4 

88 

84 

13 

44 

11 

18 

5 

1 
185 

.96 

Firemen 

.48 

.64 

Heaters  (bar,  bloom  and  scrap,  8-inoh,  10*inch, 
i>late.  sheetL  slot) 

2.09 

Heaters*  helners :, 

.48 

Laborers 

22.88 

Haehinist 

.16 

Millwright 

.16 

PfttteTn  maker  ,,-- 

.16 

Pliers  (plate) 

.64 

Peddlers 

18.85 

Peddlers*  helpers 

18.51 

Rollers  (bar,  mack,  plate,  sheet,  8<inoh,  10>faioh) . . 

Boilers*  helpers  (rollers'  oelpers ;  rollers*  hypers, 

bar.  macE.  Dlate.  sheet.  8-inch) 

2.09 

7.08 

Bonghers  (bar,  plate,  sheet,  8-inch,  10-f nch) 

Shearmen  (shearmen ;  shearmen,  plate) 

Straighteners 

1.77 

2.09 

.80 

Teunster  (cart  driver) 

.16 

All  othersi .'. 

87 

29.76 

Totsl '. 

685 

87 

628 

100.00 

MASTLAMD. 

BreakfTs  (limestone^  or>e) • 

7 

i 

8 

91 

3 

9 

9 

102 

1 

11 
69 

7 

1 

4 

8 

21 

2 

9 

9 

102 

1 

11 

69 

2.99 

Carpenter 

.43 

Cindermen 

1-71 

Bngineers 

8.43 

Fillers 

8.97 

Firemen ..........a^.^.a^^^..... 

.85 

Keepers 

8l85 

8.85 

Laborers ....... 

48.69 

.48 

Teamsters  (teamsteriL  cart  driven) 

4.70 

All  otherSx 

25.21 

Total 

284 

284 

100.00 

MAaBACHunm. 
Camenters.. 

5 

1 

18 

40 

3 

94 

5 

1 
18 
40 

2 
24 

6.66 

1.11 

laborers 

20.00 

Machinists ..  T 

• 

*tS 

^l)  others ..r 

2&67 

Totsl 

90 

90 

loaoo 

MIBBOUEL 

Carpenters 

15 
21 
10 

413 
8 

668 

15 
21 

1.46 

Bnfflneers _..,... -.,,...^.. ,.,..,._, 

2.04 

Foremen .............r 

10 

412 

8 

568 

.97 

40.04 

M*cbiniet« r , . , r  - ... . 

.29 

All  others 

55.20 

Total 

1,029 

1,029             100.00 

VSWHAMnBXBB. 

XiftbCTwrs  ..■••■■•■■■•••■■••■■••••••■••■••••■•*•■■ 

100 

100 
i 

na 

^A^WIWvSvV  •#••••••  9W9^9  ••#■••#••••••••  940%AA949ft 

«»•••«•••• 

.*•» 
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SUHMABT  OF  EMPLOYES,  WTTH  FEB  CENT.—Contixiiied. 


METALS  A^D  METALLIC  GOODS-Gontiiuiod. 

NOTB.— This  table  is  noi  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bnt  ooven  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Boreao.    Bee  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  286^  whenoe  derived. 


Statss  aud-ocenpatJons. 


Hiw  HAMPSRIB*— eondnded. 


Kmnber  of  employte. 


Adult 


Pattern  makers 
All  others 


Total. 


Laborers 

Machinists 

Pattern  makers 

Teamsters 

AH  others 


Total. 


Breakers  (ore). 
Carpenters.... 

Catchers 

Cindermen.... 


Draff-outs < 

Engineers 

Fillers  (bottom,  top) 

Foremen 

Hiunmermen 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers 

Hookers- ap  (hookers-np;  hookers-np,  tumble).. 

Keepers   - 

Keepers'  helpers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Masons^ 

Millwrights 

Filers  (iron) 

Fuddlers 

Puddlers'  helpers 

Rollers  (rollers;  rollers, mnok) 

EoUerH*  helpers 

Ronghers 

Shearmen 

Straightoners  (stralghtea^rs ;  straighteners,oold< 

bar) 

Teamsters 

Wheelers  (oosl,  coke,  limestone)   

All  others 


7 
76 


187 


12 

4 
4 

82 


Ul 


Total. 


OHIO. 

Breakers  (iron,  limestone,  ore) 

Bricklayers  (bricklayers,  masons) 

Carpenters 

Catchorn  (oatohers:  catchers,  bar,  bntt,  muok, 

plate,  8-ineh,  9-inon) 

Cindermen 

Brag-oats  (drag-outs ;  drag-outs,  butt,  muck, 

plate) 

En/i^tDcers  

Fillers  (llilers;  fillers,  bottom,  top) 

Firemen 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Hammermen 


6 

8 
28 
12 

8 
86 
88 
27 

7 
42 
42 
87 

6 

• 
1«450 


Adnlt 
female. 


Childrsn 

and 
yontbu 


Totsl. 


7 
76 


Per  cent,  of 
nomber  of 

employes  in 

eachoocn- 

Bstion  of 

ine  whole 

number 

«)onsidered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 


187 


12 
4 
4 
8 

82 


4 

2 

6 

185 

168 

43 

0 

26 

10 

26 

6 

37 

1,214 


8,781 


39 

6 

21 

46 
60 

82 
118 
176 
119 

49 
0 


111 


255 


266 


6 

8 

28 

18 

8 

86 

88 

27 

7 

48 

42 

87 

6 

8 

1.469 

288 

4 

2 

6 

186 

168 

48 

9 

26 

10 

26 

6 

87 

1,469 


4,086 


89 
6 

21 

46 
50 

82 
118 
175 
119 

49 
6 


8.74 
40.11 


100.00 


10.81 
8.60 
8.00 
8.11 

7^88 


100.00 


.16 

.20 

.69 

.80 

.20 

.87 

.94 

.67 

.18 

1.04 

1.04 

.92 

.16 

.20 

86.16 

7.01 

.10- 

.06 

.16 

4.69 

A 12 

L07 

.22 

.66 

.26 

.66 

.12 

.92 

86.40 


100.00 


.78 
.09 
.89 

.  80 
.94 

.60 

2.23 

3.28 

2.23 

.92 

.11 
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REPORT   OF    THE    COMMISSIONER    OP   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Gontiiiadd. 

METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— ContinQed. 

Notts. — This  table  la  not  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  iDdastries  or  statoB,  but  coven  only  establislimeots 
Inveetigated  by  the  Baroan.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  29S,  whence  derived. 


States  and  occupations. 


OHiO'-conoluded. 

Heaters  (heaters;  heaters,  bar,  butt,  plate, 
sheet,  8-lnoh,  9-inoh) 

Heaters*  helpers  (heaters'  helpers;  heaters' 
helpers,  bar,  butt,  plate,  sheet,  8-inoh) 

Hookers-up  (bookers-up ;  hookers^np,  bar,  butt, 
muck,  plate) 

Keepers 

Keepers*  helpers 

Labo  rers 

Machinists 

Millwrights 

Filers  (iron,  plate) 

Paddlers 

Pnddlera'  helpers 

Kollere  (rollers;  rollers,  bar,  bloom,  butt,  hoop, 
guide,  mnck,  plate,  sheet,  rod,  8-inch,  9-inoh, 
18-infh,  22-inch) 

Rollers  'helpers  (rollers'  helpers;  »>l]ers'  help- 
ers, bar,  muck) 

Koughers  (roughers;  roughers,  bar,  plate,  8-inoh, 
9-inch) 

Shearmen  (shearmen ;  shearmen,  muck,  plate) . . . 

Straighteners  (cold-bar,  hot-bar,  8-inoh,  9-inch) . . 

Wheelers  (ash.  coal,  iron) 

Teamsters  (teamsters,  cart  drivers) 

All  others 


Total. 


PKNMBTLYANIA. 


Breakers  (iron,  ore) 18   18 

Bricklayers  (bricklayers,  masons) 61 61 

Carpenters 48   48 

Catchers,  (catchov ;  catchers,  bar,  muck,  8-inch, 

lOinch) d22 

Cindermen 80 

Drag-outs  (drag-outs ;  drag-oats,  bar,  10-inch)  . .  9 

Engineers 93 

Fillers  (fillers ;  fillers,  bottom,  top) 46 

Firemen  35 

Foremcin 19 

Hammermen 40 

Beaters  (heaters ;  heaters,  bar,  8-inch,  10-inch) . .  627 
Heaters'  helpers  (heaters' nelpers;  heaters'  help- 

era,bar) 61 

Hookers-up  2 

Keepers        6 

Keepers'  helpers 10 

Laborers 1,936 

Machinists 181 

Millwrights 8 

Patternmakers 30 

Filers  (iron) 12 

Puddlers 318 

Fuddlers' helpers 818 

Rollers  (rollers;   rollers,  bar,   mack,  plate,   8-  I 

inch,  ID-inch)  /17    |            17 

a  Not  including  7  heaters  in  establishment  417,  wages  being  indefinite;  also  4  heaters 
roent  860. 

bSot  including  1  plate  piler  in  establiBhment  419,  whoso  wa^eii,  ns  reported,  were 
combincfl  with  tlHK<^o  of  his  4  ansiHtJintR. 

cNot  iucliuling  K  mllerH  in  eHtablishnient  417,  alno  1  roller  in  etit4ib]iMhment  410.  wages 
nite. 

d  Not  iucluding  efltablit«hment  4'J8.    CatrlHTH  not  Te|>orte«l. 

^Not  including  heritors  in  eHtublishinent-  4J\< .  nunib<T  not  reported. 

/Not  including  6  rollen  In  establishment  4^ ;  b  lu  ^oUbUshment  43*<!. 


Number  of  employes. 


Adult 
male. 


a80 

140 

60 

20 

82 

1,161 

89 

3 

618 

108 

150 


060 

10 

80 
70 
16 
162 
22 
2,199 


6,069 


A  vinu      Children 
^^^^         and 


female. 


youth. 


260 


262 


3 


ToUl. 


80 

140 

60 

20 

84 

1,161 

39 

3 

16 

108 

150 

60 

10 

80 
70 
16 
162 
22 
2,469 


6,331 


22 
30 
9 
93 
46 
86 
10 
40 
27 

51 
2 

6 

10 

1, 9:{9 

181 

3 

30 

12 

818 

318 


Fer  cent,  of 
number  of 

employes  in 
each  occu- 

Sation  of 
le  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

Industry 

in  the  state. 


1.50 

2.62 

.94 

.38 

.64 

21.78 

.73 

.06 

.34 

2.03 

2.81 


.94 

.19 

1.50 
1.31 

.28 
8.04 

.41 
4&18 


100.00 


.34 

L16 

.81 

.41 
.56 
.17 
L75 
.87 
.66 
.36 
.75 
.51 

.  96 

.04 

.11 

.19 

36.48 

3.40 

.06 

.  56 

.23 

6.98 

6.98 

.32 

in  establish- 
inseparably 
l>eing  indefi- 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continned. 


METALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODS— Continued. 

Note.— This  table  ia  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  29ft,  whence  derived. 


States  and  oooapatioiis. 


PSKKBTLTAinA— oonelnded. 

Boilers' helpers 

JRooghers  (ronghers;  roaghers,  bar,  muck,  8- 

inch,  10-iuoh) 

Sbes  rmen 

Straijchteners     (straighteners ;      stralghteners, 

cold-bar) 

Teamster  (cart  driver) 

All  others 

Total 

TBNNUBBB. 

Breakers  (ore) 

Engineers 

>'Ulers  (bottom,  top) 

Keepers , 

Keepers*  helpers 

All  others 

Totsl 

YKBMOMT. 

Engineers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Machinists 

All  others 

Total 

VIBOIRIA. 

Breakers  (ore) 

Carpenters 

Catchers  (catchers ;  catchers,  golde) 

Cindermen , 

Ensineers 

Fillers  (dllers ;  fillers,  bottom,  top) 

Firemen  

Foremen 

Heaters  (heaters;  heaters,  bar,  gnlde,  plate,  18> 

ibch)     

Heatei-s'  helpers  (heaters*  helpers;  heaters'  help- 

ers,  bar,  guide,  plate) 

Keepfre 

Keepers*  helpers 

Laborers 

Machinists  

Mesons 

Millwrights 

PntU'm  makers 

Puddlera 

Poddlvrs'  helpers ^ 

Rollers  (rollers;  rollers,  bar,  muck,  gnlde,  plate, 

ISinch) 

I^oughers  (roaghers;  ronghers,  guide,,  18*lnch) . . 

Shearmen 

Wheelers 

Teamsters  (cart  drivers) 

All  others 

Total 


Knmbor  of  employ^. 


Adnlt 
male. 


81 

10 
32 

22 

1 

1,880 


5^308 


4 
8 
12 
2 
2 
4 


27 


6 

18 

88 

10 

147 


237 


4 
14 
40 
14 

7 
86 

5 

8 

M 

81 

8 

14 

839 

17 

4 

3 

8 

124 

204 

30 

53 

4 

2 

4 

427 


1,477 


Adnlt 
female. 


Children 

and         Total, 
youth. 


10 


13 


2 

40 


42 


81 

10 
32 

22 

1 

1,800 


5,316 


4 

3 

12 

2 

2 

4 


27 


5 

18 

62 

10 

147 


237 


Per  cent,  of 
number  of 

employes  In 

each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 


4 
14 
40 
14 

7 
66 

5 

8 

54 

31 

6 

14 

339 

17 

4 

3 

3 

124 

204 

30 
63 

4 

2 

6 

467 


1,519 


.68 

.19 
.60 

.41 

.02 

35.55 


100.(0 


14.81 
11.11 
44.45 
7.41 
7.41 
14.81 


100.00 


2.11 
5.48 

26.16 
4.22 

62.03 


100.00 


.26 
.02 

2.63 
.02 
.46 

4.34 
.33 
.58 

3.56 

2.04 

.40 

■ «'.. 

22.  32 

1.12 
.26 
.'JO 
.20 

8.16 
13.43 

1.08 

3.49 

.27 

.IH 

.30 

30.74 


1U0.0U 
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REPORT   OF   TH£   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— ContinaecL 

MBTALS  AND  HSTALUC  OOODS-Concluded. 

Koia. — ThiB  table  is  noi  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstriee  or  states,  bat  coven  only  eataUiahmenti 
InyestigaEed  by  the  Baxeaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  ▲,  page  285,  wbenoe  derlTed. 

Per  cent  ef 

nnmberof 

employte  in 

each  ocoo- 

nation  of 
the  whole 

nnmber 
considered 

in  the 

indnsuy 
in  the  state. 


Statea  and  ooonpatioins. 


wnrr  tiboinul 

Catchers  (plate) 

Xnfj[ineers 

Heaters 

Heaters*  helpers 

Hookers-np  (plate) 

Laborers 

Masons 

Puddlers 

Puddlers' helpers 

Rollers  (mnoK,  plate) 

Rollers'  helpers  (mack,  plate) . . 

Shearman 

AU  others 

Total 


Nnmber  of  employfe. 

Adnlt 

Adnlt 
female. 

ChUdran 

and 
yooth. 

Total. 

2 
-2 

7 

7 

2 

16 

2 

96 

72 

4 

8 

1 

175 

2 

2 
7 
7 
2 

16 

2 

86 

72 

4 

8 

1 

200 

25 

833 

25 

868 

.69 
.86 

1.86 

1.06 

.56 

4.10 

.66 

10.06 

20.11 

1.12 

2.28 

.28 

56.86 


100.00 


MUSICAL  INSTRT7MBNTS  AND  MATERIALS. 


MAIHX. 

Box«room  hands ................................. 

2 

10 
8 

20 

2 

10 

8 

20 

6.00 

Finishers  (flnishnrs.  fly  finishers) 

26.00 

Machinists 

20.00 

All  others ......  .....-..^...^...r 

60.00 

Total 

40 

40 

100.00 

NXW  HAWPSHIU. 

JBox-room  hands  (case  makers) 

6 

8 

16 

6 

8 
16 

20.88 

Finisbors  (flv  flniahers) 

12.60 

All  others 

66.67 

Total  -  T 

24 

24 

100.00 

KKW  TORK. 

Bellymen  

88 

167 

162 

60 

28 

1,280 

06 

167 

162 

60 

28 

1,406 

6.12 

Box-room  hands  (box-room  hands,  case  makers, 
caroentere) .................................... 

8.72 

Fini^voe*^  (flnlahnM.  fl V  flnlsbers) 

10 

8.46 

£ev  makers - 

8.08 

Machinists 

1.20 

Ail  others  ..^-..TT...r,r 

18 

140 

78.42 

Total 

1,788 

18 

160 

1,016 

100.00 

OAUFOKSIA. 
Xnidneer . ....................................... 

1 

1 

88 

1 

1 
88 

2.86 

Foreman 

2.86 

All  others... 

04.28 

Totsl 

85 

35 

100.00 

'         — i 
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8UMMABY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continaed. 


PAPBR— CoDoInded. 


Kon.— Thla  tAble  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  IndnstrleB  or  states,  but  covers  only  est.ilHshmenU 
hiTestlgated  by  the  Bareau.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  296,  whence  derived. 


States  and  oconpations. 


DBLAWABB. 


Calenderers 

Bnffineers 

Fimshers 

Foremen 

Laborers  

Machine  tenders  . . . 
Bac-engine  tenders . 
All  others 


Total. 


Engineers 

Finishers   

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machine  tenders 
All  others 


Total. 


MAflaACBinim. 


Calenderers 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Machine  tenders  . . . 
Bag-enfrlne  tenders 

Repair  hands 

All  others 


Vnmber  of  employto. 


Adnlt 
male. 


6 
12 
18 

8 

17 
42 
19 
80 


148 


9 

6 

1 

20 

18 

44 


Total 


mnr  BAMPtBiitB. 


Finishers 

Foremen 

Machine  tenders . . . . 
Bag^ncfne  tenders. 

Repair  nands 

All  others 


Total. 


osMoom. 


En^eers 

Finishers 

Laborers 

Machine  toiiders 
All  others 


Total. 


▼CRicoirr. 


Finishers 

Foremen 

Machine  tenders  . . . 
Rag-engine  tenders. 

Repair  hands 

AUothers 


88 

7 
72 
12 
88 
78 

21 
24S. 


fi08 


Adnlt 
female. 


83 


Children 

and 
youth. 


8 


8 


81 


11 


82 


11 


12 
28' 


819 


300 


8 
5 
80 
80 
10 
91 

174 


15 
5 


25 


Total. 


10 
4 
85 
48 
20 
00 


177 


86 


10 


15 


25 


25 


7 
8 


ToUl. 


6 

12 
18 
8 
17 
42 
10 
77 


189 


9 

7 

1 

20 

18 

80 


180 


50 
7 

101 
12 

•88 
78 
57 
21 

571 


Pur  cent  of 

dumber  of 

eraploj68  in 

each  occn- 

palion  of 
the  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 

industry 
in  the  state. 


985 


8 

5 

80 

80 

10 

127 


210 


5 
6 

15 
5 

15 


45 


10 
4 
85 
48 
20 
83 


202 


12854  LAB 


U 


3.17 
0.85 
&88 
1.50 

aoo 

22.22 
10.45 
40.74 


100.00 


6.01 

5.14 

.74 

14.71 
9.56 

63.24 


100.00 


5.35 
.75 

10.80 
1.28 
4.06 
a34 
&I0 
2.26 

61.07 


100.00 


3.81 

2.38 

14.29 

14.29 

4.76 

60.47 


100.00 


11.11 
11.11 
33.33 
11.11 
38.34 


100.00 


4.05 

1.06 

17.93 

23.76 

9.00 

42.08 


loaoo 
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KEPORT   or   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT,— Continned. 


PRINT  WOBKS. 

NoTB.— ThiB  table  ia  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastrlea  or  states,  bat  cov<>r8  only  establishmenta 
investi^ted  by  t^e  Bareaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  ▲,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


States  and  occapationa. 


Number  of  employ6s. 


MAaBACHUBBTTS. 

Aseing  and  steaming  hands 

Bkachers 

Colorers  and  dyers 

Engravers 

Foremen  (overseers) 

Printers 

All  others 

Total 

KBW  HAMPSHIBX. 

Ageing  and  steaming  hands 

Bleachers 

Colorers  and  dyers 

Engravers 

Foreman 

Printers 

All  others 

Total 

HEW  AB8BT. 

Bleachers 

Colorers  and  dyers 

Engravers  — * 

Prmt«rs 

All  others 

Total , 

NEW  YOEK. 

Bleachers 

Foremen 

All  others 

Total 

PERRBTLYAHIA. 

Engravers 

Foremen 

Print  rs 

AH  others  

Total 


Adult 
male. 


87 
29 

100 
14 
35 
23 

251 


489 


25 

80 

87 

4 

1 

14 
190 


801 


80 
40 
25 
10 
100 


205 


7 
2 
5 


14 


10 

20 

14 

293 


846 


Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 
yoalh. 

81 
36 

26 

157 

?6 

224 

Total. 


59 


59 


26 


26 


65 


65 


8 
25 


64 


97 


346 


846 


87 
60 

186 
14 
85 
23 

434 


789 


33 

55 

37 

4 

1 

14 
313 


Per  cent,  of 

nnmberof 

employes  in 

each  00011- 

nation  of 
the  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 

industry 
in  the  state. 


457 


30 
40 
25 
10 
100 


205 


7 

2 

34 


43 


19 

20 

14 

704 


757 


6.01 

&12 

ia40 

1.89 

4.74 

3.11 

5a  73 


100.00 


7.22 

12.03 

8.10 

.22 

3.06 

68.49 


100.00 


14.68 
19.51 
12.20 
4.88 
4^78 


100.00 


16.28 

4.65 

79.07 


100.00 


2.51 

2.64 

1.85 

93.00 


100.00 


TOBACCO. 


OOmiBCTICUT. 
Ciirar  makers  (nitntr  makers,  rolleni) 

16 
1 

1 

16 
1 
t 

4 

7L48 

IjAOorer 

4.76 

Packer 

4.76 

Btrippers ...- 

4 

19.05 

^^ 

Total.,.,,,.,.,,, , 

17 

4 

...      ... 

2t 

100.00 

wa^- 

1     '    .  ■»  — ' 

I 
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SUMMABY  OF  EMPLOYfiS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

TOBACCO-Continned. 

NOTX.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishmeuts 
inrestigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  -whence  derived. 


Number  of 

employes. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

Per  cent  of 
number  of 
employ68  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  ooenpatiinis. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

iixmon. 
Bunch  breakers  ^, _.._. ..-.-. 

69 
55 

59 

178 

10 

15 

1 

7 

12 

48 

17 

173 

20 

31 

10.42 

Ciffar  makers  f dirar  makers,  rollers)  ..^.t-.r.,... 

118 
10 
12 
1 
7 
12 
38 
17 

30.57 

Gutters ---. 

1.77 

Di*eaaera  ........................................ 

8 

2.65 

£nflrineer . 

.17 

^Foremen ..................................... 

1.24 

LiAborers ..............-.'........................ 

2.12 

Packers 

15 

&48 

Pressmen  ....................................... 

8.00 

StriDDera 

5 

168 

30.57 

Wi'annera .................................... 

20 
10 

3.53 

All    OtUe^S .-rr r 

14 

7 

5.48 

Total 

240 

148 

178 

566 

100.00 

KSHTUOKT. 

Cutters 

8 

3 
6 
3 

28 
2 
5 

10 

52 
6 

20 

2.22 

Dressers  ........................................ 

6 

4.44 

li'oromen  ........................................ 

8 

28 
2 
5 

2.22 

Tjaborers 

20.74 

T^fitnti  mfklrAm 

1.48 

Pressmen 

3.71 

Stemmers  ....................................... 

10 
« 

4 

7.41 

91  rippers 

46 

• 

38.52 

Wrappers 

2 

7 

4.44 

Allotners 

18 

14.82 

Total 

50 

26 

59 

185 

100.00 

MICHIOAir. 

Cutters 

6 

12 

5 

4 

23 

6 

16 

5 

4 

23 
55 
49 

3.80 

Dressers  ........................................ 

4 

10.13 

'Foremen  .... ................................. 

3.16 

liaborers 

2.53 

14.56 

StriDpers.. 

55 
34 

34.81 

15 

31.01 

65 

4 

1 

89 

158 

100.00 

MIBBOtJBZ. 

10 

12 

2 

7 

10 
12 
2 
7 
35 
09 
86 
80 

310 
30 
24 

342 

1.05 

Drtssors 

1. 25 

.21 

Foremen  ........................................ 

.73 

35 

3.60 

Lump  makers 

09 
6 

80 
310 

7.21 

80 

3.76 

Pressmen 

8.30 

32. 39 

Stripiioi's 

30 

3. 13 

24 
822 

2.  51 

All  otJiei  s  

20 

35.74 

Total 

842 

85 

30 

957 

100.00 

NKW  JSR8KT. 
Bunch  breakers 

20 

80 

20 

61 

1 

5 

6 

19.42 

Cisar  makers  (cicnr  makers,  rollers)  

81 
1 
6 
6 

69.22 

Foit^rann 

.97 

Laborers 

4.85 

Packers 

5.83 

212 
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SUMMAHY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Contioned. 

TOBACCO-Continaed. 

NOTB.— Tliifl  tBbI«  is  not  a  complete  exbibit  for  Indattriea  or  stetee,  bat  coven  only  establiabmenta 
InveetiKated  by  the  BnreMi.    See  aetftil  table,  Appendix  A,  page  285,  whenoe  deriTcd. 


States  and  ooonpations. 


MBW  JBB8ST— condaded. 


Strippers.. 
All  otbers. 


Total. 


7XEW  TORE. 


Cntters 

Dressers 

Engineer 

Lump  makers 

Packers 

Pressmen 

Stemmers 

All  otbers 


Total. 


NORTH  CABOIJITA. 


Cutters 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Lump  makers 

Packers , 

Pressmen  — 
Stemmers . . . . . 
Strippers. .... 

Wrappers 

All  otners 


Total. 


OHIO. 


Bnnoh  breakws 

Cigar  makers  (cigar  makers,  roUers) 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Packers 

Strippers 

All  others 


Total. 


RBODI  SBLAHD. 

Cigar  makers  (cigar  makers,  roUers) 

Laborer 

Packer 

Strippers 

All  others 


Total. 


TmODflA. 


Gutters 

Engineers  — 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Lamp  makers 

Packers 

Pressmen  ..... 
Stemmers ..... 


Number  of  employ^ 


Adnlt 
male. 


43 


12 
2 
1 
3 
6 
5 


12 


89 


24 
1 

21 
86 
62 
60 
16 
2 


92 


294 


116 
848 

11 
7 

67 


648 


14 
1 
1 


16 


26 
4 

23 
216 
828 


167 


Adult 
female^ 


60 


8 


6 
60 


100 


150 


8 


63 
71 


127 


Children 

and 
youth. 


10 


10 


28 


28 


84 


61 
63 


50 


217 


176 
222 


60 


2 

"i 


401 


75 
689 


126 
6 


184 


Total. 


2 


86 


10 


103 


12 
6 
1 
8 

66 

6 

100 

40 


24 

1 

21 
70 
62 
69 
16 
66 
53 
58 
213 


688 


342 
670 

11 
7 

60 
126 

18 


1,133 


14 
1 
1 

4 
2 


22 


25 
4 

23 
250 
326 

76 
167 
872 


Per  cent  of 
number  of 

employte  in 

eaehocctt- 

nation  of 

tne  wb<^e 

number 

considered 

in  the 
indnstiy 

in  the  state. 


9.71 


100.00 


5.31 

2.21 
.44 

a54 
24.84 

2.21 
44.25 
17.70 


100.00 


3.76 
.16 

8.29 
10.07 

8.15 
10.82 

2.50 
10.34 

8.81 

8.81 
33.39 


100.00 


80.10 

60.81 

.97 

.63 

6.21 

11.12 

1.68 


100.00 


63.63 
4.65 
4.65 

18.18 
9.09 


100.00 


.90 

.14 

.83 

9.03 

11.77 

2.71 

6.03 

81.46 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPL0Yl5S,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

TOBACCO— Concluded. 

NOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  stat«8,  bat  covers  only  oatablishnients 
investigated  by  the  Buxeao.    Soo  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


States  and  occnpatlons. 


viBOXini,— eondaded. 


Strippers. 
Wrappers 
All  others. 


Total. 


Number  of  employ68. 


Adult 
male. 


1 
41 


802 


WBBT  VlROnfliu 

Cigar  makers  (cigar  makers,  rollers) 

foreman 

Packers 

Stri  ppers 

All  others 1 


Total. 


48 
1 


49 


Adult 
female. 


10 
41 
76 


741 


Children 

and 

youth. 


85 
125 
650 


1,228 


10 


10 


Total. 


!Per  cent,  of 
I  number  of 
.'employes  in 
each  occo- 

S&tion  of 
o  whole 
number 
considen.'d 

in  tlie 

Industry 

iu  the  state. 


05 
107 
707 


2,771 


48 

r 

2 

10 


01 


3.43 

6.08 

27.68 


100.00 


78.69 
1.64 
3.28 

16.39 


100.00 


WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

CATJTOBinA. 

nfl.rft  APS .r.^..^rT..rT 

« 

1 

3 

46 

2 

1 

8.74 

DrwHAer .... ......................... 

.97 

Dvers 

3.88 

£neineer............ ........  .................... 

.97 

Finishers - 

7.77 

Fireman. ........................................ 

.97 

Fullers • 

&74 

TiahorAm 

5.83 

T/oom  fixer  ....- r-.-r ■ 

.97 

Ovei'seera 

2.91 

Scourer .   

.97 

Shearer 

.97 

^ninnAm.  At.hAr  llian  mnlA 

5.83 

Snoolers 

3 

2.01 

Weavers 

46 

44.66 

W^ool  sortem .  ............................. 

1.94 

All  others - 

.97 

Total 

100 

3 

103 

100.00 

COmKCTXCUT. 

Burlen 

13 

13 

24 

2 

6 

6 

11 

14 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

6 

29 

9 

1 

61 

13 

6.10 

Cardero 

15 

9 

11.26 

Dravers-in. ..................................... 

2 

.94 

Dressers 

6 

2.82 

Driers 

5 

2.3S 

Dvers 

ii" 

14 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 
8 
0 

29 

5.16 

Finf (ih<^n    ,.-,-^-,-, ^ 

6.57 

Firp.men.... 

1.41 

Fullers 

1.41 

liAborer 

.47 

Loom  fixers  .  .. ...... 

.94 

Machinists -...-» r-  

.04 

Overseers 

3.76 

SeoomI hands .  ..................... 

2.82 

SDiunera. mule .»t  .t...^ 

13.62 

Snoolem ................... 

9 

4.23 

'1 

.47 

Weavers 

61 
2 

2K.63 

All  others 

8 

3 

6.10 

Total 

100 

87 

17 

213 

100.30 

J           M    =• 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.-Continued. 

WOOLLEN  G0OD&-Continaed. 

If 0TB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  ezhicit  for  IndostHes  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bnreaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Number  of 

empby6s. 

Per  cent,  of 
number  of 

employ68  in 

each  ooon- ' 

pation  of 

we  whole 

number 

considered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  ooonpations. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 
yonth. 

Total 

DILAWABB. 
Snrlam .......................................... 

25 
9 
2 

25 
19 

4 
1 

•2 
6 
1 
4 
3 

16 
5 
1 
4 
6 
1 
2 
8 
5 
9 
8 
8 

02 
6 

77 

8.89 

Carders - 

10 
2 
1 
2 
« 
1 
4 
8 

15 
5 
1 
4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
5 

6.88 

DrawersJn  T,r  --t^ ,^^,,...,,,^,.,.^ 

1.84 

Dyer ." 

£nfFineers  ... ................................. 

.84 

.67 

Vini  sh  ers 

2.02 

I**ircman .................... 

.34 

Fallers 

1.34 

Giseers - 

1.00 

LAliorers 

1 

5.37 

Loom  fixers - 

L66 

Machinist 

.84 

Overseers 

L34 

Pickers 

2.02 

Pressor \...... 

.84 

Sconrers 

.67 

Shearers -. 

2 

1.00 

Sninners.  mole 

1.68 

Spoolers 

8 

6 

3.02 

Teamsters 

8 

1.00 

Twisters 

8 
85 

1.00 

Weavers 

67 

6 

81 

80.87 

Wool  sorters 

2.01 

All  others.... 

46 

2Si84 

Total 

166 

43 

80 

298 

100.00 

'ORKAT  BBITAXH. 

Burlers 

30 

30 

6 

69 

6 

7 

12 

181 

1 

198 

&88 

Dyers 

6 

37 

6 

7 

12 

8 

1 
109 

1.18 

Fmlshers 

32 

18.53 

1.18 

Sconrers 

1.87 

2.35 

Weavers 

178 

35.49 

.20 

All  others 

46 

43 

88w82 

Total 

181 

224 

105 

510 

100.00 

ILLDIOII. 
Carders ...............••...•■•....••.•.... 

9 

9 

4 
5 

1 

8 
2 
1 
9 
28 
3 
1 

9.48 

4 

4.21 

Dressers 

6 

5.-28 

1 
0 
1 
8 

L05 

Finishers 

14 

24.22 

L06 

Overseers 

&42 

2 

2.11 

Second  band 

i 

4 

28 

8 

1 

1.05 

5 

9.47 

Weavers 

29.*47 

3.16 

All  others 

L06 

Total 

60 

19 

10 

95 

'  100.00 

DfDIAKA. 

3nrlers 

2 

2 
89 
18 

8 
84 

.35 

2 

8 

8 

84 

87 
8 

6l76 

Drawers'in 

7 

2L25 

.52 

Dyers 

5.89 
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SUMBiARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Con  tinned. 

WOOLLBN^  600I>S--Oontinned. 

KoTB.— This  table  is  9io(  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstiiee  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  tbo  Bnrean.    See  detaU  table,  Appendix  A,  paga  205,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employte 

Total. 

Per  cent  of 
number  of 

employ68  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 
industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oocnpationa. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 

youth. 

IMDXANA— eonohided. 
Engineers 

4 

16 

4 

18 

18 

6 

5 

17 

3 

6 

4 

1 

1 

14 
15 
88 

4 

41 
4 

19 

19 
6 
5 

17 

>     I 

4 

107 
8 

181 
20 
42 

flO 

Finishers 

1 

24 

7.11 
60 

Firemen 

Fallers 

• 

3  20 

Laborers 

6 
1 

3*20 

LK>om  fixers 

1  04 

Machinists..... 

86 

Overseers 

"  91 

Pickers 

.S2 

Second  hands 

1.  04 

Spinners,  mule 

.60 

Spinners,  other 

20 

86 
7 

18.  58 

Spoolers 

1  38 

Weavers 

107 

81.37 

"Wool  sorters 

5 
4 

3.46 

All  others 

7.28 

Total ; 

807 

197 

178 

577 

100.00 

IOWA. 

• 

Carders ,„ 

8 

1 
1 
S 

4 
8 

1 

4 

7 
1 
1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
3 
5 
17 
1 
3 

18.73 

Dyer 

1.96 

Eniorineer 

1.06 

Finishers 

8 

0. 81 

Foremen 

7.85 

Laborers 

5.88 

Spinners,  mule 

1.  OU 

Spinners,  other 

8 

5.88 

Twisters 

5 

0.80 

Weavers , 

2 

1 
8 

15 

33.33 

Wool  nortera 

1.00 

5.88 

21 

21 

9 

51 

100.00 

4 

15 

2 

1 

2 

15 

6 

10 

10 

4 

25 

33 
15 

2 
31 

2 
15 

5 
10 
10 
48 
260 
13 
40 

6.82 

Dyers 

3.10 

.41 

Finishers 

80 

6.40 

.41 

Laborers 

3.10 

1.03 

Overseers 

2.07 

2.07 

Spinners,  other  than  mnle 

48 

0.02 

260 

68.72 

Wool  sorters 

6 
8 

7 
2 

2.60 

All  others 

36 

8.26 

Total 

72 

800 

112 

484 

100.00 

HADOL 

5 

14 

10 

2 

2 

30 

6.06 

Dresser 

2 
^     80 

.87 

.87 

Dyers 

1.47 

.87 

Finisher 

.87 

.37 

Fullers 

.73 

Gingers 

.78 

Lstborers 

10.90 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT. -Continued. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS— ContinnoO. 

NoTB.— ThiB  lable  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnatriea  or  states,  bat  covem  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bnreaa.    See  detail  tabic,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


« 

Kumber  of  employ6s. 

Per  cent  of 
number  of 

employ6s  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 

oonaidered 

in  the 
industry 

In  the  state. 

8tatea.and  oconpations. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

KADiB— oonoladed. 
Loom  fixers 

8 

il 

8 

1 
8 

18 
2 

21 
4 
6 
1 
1 

85 
0 

15 

15 

18 
21 

100 

0 

27 

1.10 

If #Ahf  ni^tS r    ....... 

.78 

Overseers 

5.49 

Pickei-s .-. 

1 

1.47 

Prtoser 

.30 

Scourers 

LIO 

Second  hands 

4.70 

Shearers 

.73 

Spinners,  mnle 

7.09 

Spinnersj  other 

1.47 

Spoolers. 

1.83 

Teamster 

.30 

Twister 

.30 

AVeavers 

15 

30.03 

Wool  sorters 

3.30 

All  others 

12 

0.89 

Total 

220 

88 

14 

273 

100.00 

MABTLAVD. 

Barlers 

4 
2 

4 
2 

18 
2 
5 
8 
5 
4 
2 
2 

25 

• 
•1.00 

Drawenhin 

.80 

Dyers ^ 

18 
2 

7.20 

Engineers 

.80 

Finishers 

5 

2.00 

Foremen 

8 
5 
4 
2 
2 
12 
4 
1 
4 

:i.20 

Fullers 

2.00 

Laborers 

1.00 

Lnnfn  flxer>l , 

.80 

Machinists 

.80 

Pickers 

8 

4 

10.00 

4                  1.00 

Shearer 

, 

1                    .40 

4 
0 
8 

73 
8 

70 

1.00 

Spoolers 

0 

3.00 

8 

4 

1 

28 

1.20 

Weavers 

00 

29.20 

2 
45 

1.20 

All  others 

8 

80.40 

Total 

83 

101 

66 

250 

100.00 

MAMACHUBBTTB. 

Borlers >.. 

4 

8 

8 

15 

4 
80 

8 
34 
11 
57 

4 
01 
16 
40 
31 
10 

0 
88 
20 

6 
10 
47 

0 
88 

8 

.27 

18 

05 

5.76 

Drawers-in 

.54 

Dressers 

19 
11 
57 

4 
51 
18 
40 
24 
10 

8 
88 
18 

6 
10 
47 

8 
88 

2.27 

Driers 

.74 

Dyers 

3.81 

Engineers 

-•••.•••.• 

.27 

10 

4.G8 

Fullers '.... 

l.2t 

2.68 

Laborers 

7 

2.07 

.07 

Mncbinista 

.40 

2  54 

Pickers 

4 

1.84 

.84 

Scourers  

1.07 

3.14 

Shearers - 

.40 

Spinners,  male 

5.89 

Spinners,  other 

8 

.54 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYfiS,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

WOOLLEN  GOOI>&--Continaed. 

Nora. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstrlee  or  states,  bnt  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bnrean.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whenoe  derivea. 


Number  of  employes 

• 

Per  cent,  of 

number  of 

employes  in 

eachoocn- 

pation  of 
tiio  whole 

nnmber 

considered 

in  the 

indnstiy 
in  the  state. 

States  and  ocenpatlons. 

Adolt 
male. 

Adnlt 
female. 

Children 

and 
youth. 

Total. 

MABSAGHITBBTIB^OOnoladed. 

Spoolers - 

44 

44 

4 
4 

506 
24 

815 

%9i 

Teamsters - 

.     4 
4 

161 

24 

107 

.27 

Twisters 

.27 

Weavers 

840 

6 

3a  84 

Wool  sorters - - - 

1.61 

All  others 

156 

52 

21.06 

Total 

774 

544 

177 

1,485 

100.00 

MlflflOURI. 

Carders 

17 
11 
1 
9 
8 
1 
5 
18 

17 

11 
1 

22 
3 
1 
5 

18 
4 

24 
9 
6 

14.05 

Dyers 

9.09 

Sngineer 

.88 

li'iDlff^^ni 

13 

iai8 

Laborers - 

2.48 

MAAbinlfit „ , 

.82 

Overseers 

4.13 

Spinners,  male  ..r: 

14.88 

Twisters 

4 
7 

3.31 

Weavers 

17 
9 
6 

19.83 

Wool  sorters 

7.44 

All  others 

4.96 

Total 

97 

24 

121 

100.00 

mW   HAMTSHIBB. 

Bnrlers 

80 
19 

30 

■'I 

2 
1 
2 

8 

88 

6 

8 

21 

9 

6 

18 

14 

2 

95 

20 

64 

8.24 

Carders 

5.22 

Dressers 

6 
2 
1 
2 
8 

88 
6 
8 

21 
9 
6 

18 

1.65 

Driers 

.56 

£nflrineer 

.27 

.55 

Fnllors - 

2.20 

10.44 

Loom  fixers 

1.65 

.82 

Overseers 

5.78 

2.47 

Shearers 

1.66 

4.95 

Spoolers 

14 

3.84 

2 
50 
20 
49 

.55 

Weavers 

45 

26.10 

Wool  sorters 

5.49 

All  others 

15 

17.58 

Total 

241 

123 

864 

100.00 

nW  JSBSBT. 
Carders  ..•. 

10 
8 
24 
18 
12 
18 
18 
18 
50 
1 
82 

1 

6 

17 
8 
48 
18 
12 
18 
18 
36 
102 
13 
36 

5.21 

Dyers 

2.46 

Finishers 

.     24 

14.78 

5.52 

Loom  fixers 

3.68 

5.52 

Pickers 

5.62 

6 
30 
12 

12 
22 

11.04 

Weavers 

31.29 

3.90 

All  others 

•          4 

11.04 

Total 

209 

73 

44 

326 

100.00 
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SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYES,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Continued. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS-Continued. 

Kon.~Thl8  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstrlea  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establitflimenta 
iiiveati({ated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  286,  whence  derived. 


I 


Number  of  employ6s. 

1  Percent  of 
1  number  of 
employ69  is 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  slate. 

States  and  occupations. 

Adult 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 

youth. 

ToUL 

HSW  TOBS. 

Burlers..... 

66 

18 
86 

85 

51 

8 

5 

20 

40 

3 

2 

5 

10 

16 

12 

6 

7 

18 

8 

6 

22 

8 

11 

38 

55 

45 

3 

67 

233 

44 

274 

7.71 

Carders - 

le 

2 

6 

20 

40 

3 

2 

6 

10 

15 

12 

6 

7 

18 

8 

« 

22 

8 

11 

27 

4.62 

Drawers-in 

6 

.78 

Dressers 

.45 

Driers 

1.81 

Dyers 

3.68 

Rll|rfi)4^^7>f^ ,....x..- 

*"*•"•""' 

.27 

FiniBhers 

.18 

Firemen 

.45 

Fullers 

.91 

Gijrirers 

1 

1.45 

Laborers 

1.00 

Loom  fixers 

.54 

Machinists •. 

.63 

Overseers 

1.72 

Pickers.... 

.78 

Pressors 

.54 

Scourers 

LOO 

S>Artnrid  hands... 

.78 

Shearers 

LOO 

Sninners.  mule. 

11 
41 
45 

3.44 

Spinners,  other...... 

14 

4.00 

Spoolers' — 

4.08 

TMwnsters , 

8 

.27 

Twisters 

67 
2 

6.07 

Weavers 

126 
44 

74 

105 

21. 12 

Wool  sorters 

3.09 

AUothers ....i..... 

78 

122 

24.84 

Total 

481 

268 

343 

1,103 

100.00 

NOBTH  OAftOUNA. 

Hurler , 

1 

1 
4 

t 
I 

4 
5 
2 
3 

17 
2 

10 

1.04 

Carders 

4 

0.56 

Dyers 

4 
1 
4 
1 
4 
6 
2 
8 

6.50 

Bngineer 

1.04 

Fimshers 

8 

11.47 

Ffreman 

1.64 

Loom  fixers 

6.55 

Overseers •• 

a20 

Pickers 

3.28 

4.82 

Weavers 

17 

27.87 

2 
8 

3.28 

AUothers , 

7 

16.30 

Total 

28 

21 

11 

61              100.  CO 

FSmifTLYAHIA. 

Burlers 

128 

128 
10 
18 
48 

3 
31 

2 
20 
61 
18 

4 
17 
80 

1 

10 
35 

6.75 

10 

8 
48 

8 
31 

3 
20 
81 
18 

4 
17 
60 

1 

10 
85 

.45 

Drsssers 

10 

.80 

2.18 

Engineets 

.13 

L88 

Viremen 

.00 

.88 

Laborers 

2.72 

.85 

Machinists 

.18 

Overseers _ 

.78 

Piokers 

2.23 

Scourer  

.05 

Shearers 

.45 

Spinners,  mule • 

•••■■• .... 

L56 
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SUMMABT  OF  £MPL0T£8,  WITH  PER  CENT.— Contiimed. 

WOOUBN  OOODS-Concluded. 

NOTB.— This  table  la  noC  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
Investigated  by  the  Bunao.    Bee  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Number  of  employes. 

Per  cent,  of 
number  of 
employes  in 
each  occu- 
pation of 
the  whole 
number 
considered 

in  the 

industry 

in  the  state. 

States  and  oooapattons. 

Adnlt 
male. 

Adult 
female. 

Children 

and 

youth. 

ToUL 

FnonTLYAiiiA— conoladed. 

Spoolers 

Teamster - ...., 

28 
1 

25 
786 

27 
600 

27 

• 

56 
1 

27 
886 

40 
778 

2.45 

.04 

Twisters 

2 

150 

13 

73 

1.20 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 



35.02 
l.7rt 

All  others 

104 

34.58 

Total 

1,646 

394 

204 

2,244 

100.00 

VKRHOIIT. 

Burlers 

173 
3 

173 

17 

4 

4 

24 

2 

16 

22 

2 

8 

6 

23 

14 

20 

8 

17 

44 

12 

4 

143 

255 

21. 15 

Carders 

ii' 

4 

4 

24 

2 

16 

22 

1 

8 

6 

28 

18 

6 

8 

17 

44 

2.08 

Dressen 

.49 

Driers 

.49 

Dyers 

2.93 

I*iremen 

.25 

Fnllers 

1.96 

Oiggera 

2.68 

Laborers 

1 

.25 

Loom  fixers 

.98 

Machinists 

.73 

Overseers 

2.81 

Pickers 

1 
15 

1.71 

Preasers 

2.45 

Scourers 

.98 

H^^nd  hands x , , - 

2.07 

Spinners,  mnle 

5.38 

Spoolers 

12 

1.47 

Teamsters 

4 

43 

184 

.40 

Weavers 

100 
80 

17.48 

All  others 

91 
296 

31.17 

Total 

892 

130 

818 

100.00 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  BMPLOYtiS.  T7ITH  WAGES  AKD   TIME.  BY  STATES. 

NoTS.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstrieB  or  Btatea,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bareao.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  deiived. 


Industries  and  states. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMSIITB. 

Maine 


Now  York... 
Pennsylvania 


Kentaoky. 


Ohio  ... 
Indiana 
lUinois. 


ARXB  AXD  AXMUinTXOX. 

Massachusetts 

ABTISANS'  TOOLS. 

Indiana i    1 

BOOTS  AlVD  BH0K8. 

Massaohnsetts 


A 
S 


I 


1 
1 


11 

2 
3 


KewYork 

New  Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Kentacky. 


Ohio 

Illinois... 
California 


BOXK8. 

New  York 

YirginiA 

BRICK. 

New  Hampshire  .. 


New  Jersey 
Delaware... 


Missouri 


BROOMS. 


New  York 


CARPBTIHaS. 


Massachnsette 
Oonnecticnt... 


New  York.... 
Pennsylvania 


Great  Britain 

CARRIAQIS  AXD  WAOOHS. 

Connectioat 


New  Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania 


19 

14 
1 
2 

4 


4 
1 
2 


1 
2 


2 
1 


4 

1 

8 
2 


1 
1 


Nomber  of  employes. 


Adult 
male. 


46 

04 

81 

48 

2,893 

888 

2,880 


487 


91 


1,974 

1,638 
176 
001 
182 

83 

881 
128 
294 


67 
65 

68 

200 
78 

126 

869 


660 

10 

4.110 
1,587 

225 


407 

62 
18 


Adult 
fern. 


600 

1,160 

00 

212 

180 

80 

326 
00 
40 


287 


709 
68 

8,814 
203 

01 


ChU. 

dren 

and 

yonth. 


2 


8 


81 

195 
25 

100 
49 


07 


81 


8 


242 

20 

1,832 
80 

112 


Total. 


40 

04 
81 

40 

2,095 
683 

2,862 


487 


99 


2,215 

2.883 
200 
913 
301 


773 
182 
334 


67 
873 


200 
81 

126 


860 


1,607 
88 

8,766 
1,880 

398 


407 

62 
22 


Average  rates  of 
daily  wages. 


Adnlt 
male. 


91  76 

188 
1  69 

181 

1  81 
1  66 
1  90 


2  02 


1  60 


206 

1  98 
246 
1  96 

1  70 

289 

2  86 
2  40 
1  81 


2  40 
2  12 

1  66 

167 
142 

189 

1  47 


1  81 
1  76 

1  64 

1  47 

1  20 


2  28 

8  03 
160 


Adolt 
fern. 


II  34 

1  25 
1  60 
1  03 


1  00 

1  24 
1  50 
1  47 


06 


1  14 
1  61 

123 
81 

62 


Chil- 
dren 
and 
yonth. 


f0  80 
68 
68 


1  12 


80 

74 
58 
68 
70 


04 


60 


06 
05 

01 

76 

40 


83 


Average  running 
time. 


Daily. 


Hours. 


10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 


10 


10 


10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


10 


Mln-  ^9 
ntes.  Qp. 


10 
10 

10 
10 

10 


10 

10 
10 


61 


800 

800 
800 

276 

201 

250 
270 


302 


2te 


I 


20 


300 
800 
245 
20L 

235 

800 
275 
270 


800 


278 


800 
800 

238 

260 


804 

300 
860 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL  BMPLOY^  WITH  WAGKS  AND  TIME,  BY  STATE&>CoiitiiLa«d. 

Nora.— Thli  toble  U  noe  a  oompleto  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  oovera  only  establishments 
inyestigated  by  the  Boreaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Industries  and  states. 


CABBIAOU  ikin>  WAGOmh- 
oonclnded. 

Ohio.. 

Illinois 

CLOCKS  AKD  WATCBBS. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

CLOTHDIO. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania , 

Virginia 

COAL,  COKX,  AKD  ORX. 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Great  Britain 

OOOKIXO   AHD    HBATHrO   AP- 
PARATUS. 

New  York 

Poinsylvania , 

West  Virginia 

Keutncky 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

COTTON  COXPBBflenCG. 

Arkansas 

COTTON  GOODS. 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacbasetts 

Con  Decticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

Virginia , 

North  Garolipa 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Prance 

GenuAoy 

Great  Britain 

Italy 


2 

4 


1 

1 


19 
2 
8 


4 

8 

a 
11 

2 
2 


6 
1 

1 
1 

6 
9 
2 


3 
3 
1 

12 
1 

7 
1 
1 
2 

4 

4 

6 
1 
2 

2 

1 
5 
1 


Nnmber  of  employ6s. 


Adult 
male. 


578 
849 


09 
712 


401 
827 
680 

81 


8,565 
927 

407 
036 

1,862 

1,639 

299 

516 


2,030 
78 

51 
56 

777 

622 

1,222 


26 


1.486 
622 
129 

2,000 
100 

1,615 
86 

144 
81 

282 

124 
275 
168 
109 

76 
896 
463 
854 


Adult 
fom. 


46 


40 
855 


1,001 

96 

175 

27 


1.086 

9,865 

72 

4,071 

153 

2,177 
158 
202 
158 
660 

266 
371 
124 
203 

160 

1,144 

431 

476 


GUI. 

dren 

and 

youth. 


884 

15 

147 

55 


8 

11 
23 

83 


35 
164 

510 
12 


79 

77 

729 


767 
618 

78 
977 

55 

2,880 

50 

51 

91 

236 

207 
326 


260 

18 
376 
261 
217 


Total 


628 
872 


109 

1,067 


1,786 
488 
852 

118 


8,565 
936 

418 
959 

1,395 

1,639 

834 

670 


2,640 
78 

63 
66 

856 

690 

1,951 


26 


8,839 
3,605 

279 
7,048 

808 

6,672 
244 
397 
830 

1,118 

507 
972 
292 
662 

254 
2,416 
1,155 
1,047 


Average  rates  of 
daily  wages. 


AdnliAdult 


mole. 


$1  70 
2  03 


2  29 
1  98 


1  59 

2  16 
1  60 

1  68 


1  72 
1  61 

1  17 
164 

1  73 
1  49 
1  68 

1  02 


8  46 
3  03 

1  97 

2  14 

2  21 
2  41 
1  94 


1  70 


23 

38 
15 
37 
35 

23 
44 


1  27 


10 
32 


1  2i 
96 
06 

1  02 

69 

00 

1  17 

46 


fem. 


$1  15 


1  00 
1  67 


90 

1  08 

88 

76 


91 
84 
85 
90 

86 
84 
06 
82 
70 

75 
71 
74 
75 

54 
40 
73 
25 


ChU- 
dren 
and 


Average  running 
time. 


DaUy. 


luiu         Min 
youth.  Hours.'  r^' 


10  76 


62 
84 
43 

53 


70 

69 
50 

66 


75 


74 
1  26 


88 
81 
67 


61 
69 
56 
55 
43 

41 
60 
64 
51 
45 

47 
44 


43 

32 

45 
17 


10 
10 


10 
10 


11 
10 
10 

10 


9 
11 

10 
10 

9 

10 
10 


10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


10 


11 

10 

11 

10 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

11 

11 
11 
11 
11 

11 

12 
10 
12 


42 


80 


45 


30 


30 
30 


aoo 

802 


275 


299 
800 
80(3 

300 


286 
227 

800 
224 

204 
222 


800 


266 

250 

271 
272 
259 


808 

309 
230 
301 
303 

298 

809 
302 
300 
302 

207 
279 
306 
810 

800 
303 
800 
292 
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KEPORT    OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  EMPLOYl&S,  WITH  WAGES  AND  TIME,  BY  STATES-Conthmed. 

KOTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  eBtablishmcnts 
inyestigated  by  the  Bnrean.    See  detail  table.  Appendix  A,  page  296,  whooce  deriretl. 


Indnstries  and  states. 


BHaRATniO  AHD  FKlimHO. 

New  Jersey 

FOOD  PBEPABATIOKS. 

New  Hampshire 

WestYixsinia 


Ohio 

Tn^fftmft 

Illinois.... 
Minnesota 
Missouri . . 
CalifoniJA . 


FUBMITUBB. 

Kentnohy 


Indiana  .. 
Michigan. 


OLASe. 


New  Jersey ... 
PennsyWanla  . 

WestYirginia. 
Kentucky 


Ohio 

Illinois... 
California 


JUTK  OOODB. 


New  York.. 
New  Jersey. 


California 

LBATEOBR. 

Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


California 


UKKR. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain. 


LIQU0B8  A3fD  BXYZBAOKS. 

Pennsylvania 


Ohio... 
Illinois 


LUMBKB. 


Maine. 


West  Virginia 
Arkansas 


o 


t 


8i 


1 
1 

6 

2 

10 

1 

4 
8 


3 

4 


4 
15 

1 
1 

« 
1 
1 


1 
1 


4 
3 


1 
1 


4 

6 


2 
1 


Number  of  employes. 


Adult 
male. 


77 

9 

6 

197 
569 
201 

120 
108 

117 

508 
707 


489 
1,500 

48 
50 

ses 

42 
88 


119 
20 

22 


125 

255 
887 

152 


256 
180 


102 

185 

226 


95 

85 
29 


Adult 
fem. 


27 


177 
62 

62 


14 
14 


560 
599 


Chil- 
dren 
and 
youtii. 


92 


68 
69 


308 
691 

88 
19 

209 

"63 


106 
45 

62 


1 
49 


Total 


77 

9 

6 

197 
651 
201 
848 
120 
110 

117 

566 
776 


797 
2,218 

86 


574 

42 

148 


403 
127 

146 


125 

870 
400 

154 


816 
729 


102 

165 
226 


.t 


Average  rates  of 
daUy  wages. 


Adult  Adult 


male 


$8  36 

227 

2  08 

1  43 
1  72 

1  92 

2  07 

1  92 

2  47 


05 

35 
29 


1  51 

1  50 
1  66 


3  86 

2  79 

3  04 
2  88 

8  10 

05  29 

2  82 


1  49 

1  87 

2  01 


1  56 

2  14 

1  81 

206 


52 
78 


1  60 

2  11 
2  12 


1  82 

1  22 
1  78 


$1  85 


fem. 


79 
85 

1  00 


1  57 
1  13 


40 
87 


Chil- 
dren 
and 
youth. 


Average  running 
time. 


Daily. 


Hours. 


!  Min- 
utes. 


$0  75 


1  75 


58 
58 


57 
64 

59 
51 

68 

"77" 


57 
59 

59 


67 
65 

1  83 


11 

12 

11 

11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
11 


10 

10 


50 


o 
M 


ft 


308 

275 

800 

253 
300 
266 
313 
80O 
258 


» 

253 

10 
10 

288 
291 

8 
9 

22 
0 

255 
263 

10 

258 

10 
10 

10 

204 
240 
230 

10 
10 

a  •  w  ■  B 

302 
800 

10 

30 

300 

10 

808 

10 
10 

30 

295 

288 

10 

■  •  •   •  • 

800 

12 
10 

80 

*302 

10 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

800 

12 
11 

"io 

860 
802 

10 

30 



300 
291 


a  This  average  is  for  blowers,  cutters,  flattenera,  and  gatherers  of  a  single  establishment,  other  occa* 
pations  not  being  reported. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL  BMPLOYlfiS,  WITH  WAGES  AND  TIME,  BY  STATES-Gontbiiwd. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  »  complete  exhibit  for  indaetrieB  or  states,  bnt  coyen  only  eetablishments 
inyeBtigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  205,  whence  derived. 


Indaetriee  and  Btates. 


ll 


LUMBBii— concluded. 


Olinoie . . . 
Michigan. 


MAGHIXBS  AND  KACHINXRT. 


Maine 

Massachnaetta 


New  Jersey- . 
PennsylTania 


Kentaoky. 


lUinola... 
California , 


MBTAL8  ANDMBTALUC  OOODB. 


New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Maasachasetts . . 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania 

Ddaware 

Maryland 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Ohio 

Indiana ... 
Illinois.... 
Missouri .. 
CaUfomia, 


Belgium 

Great  Britain 


MUSICAL  1H8TBUMUITB    AND 
MATSBIALfl. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 


New  York. 


OILS      AHD      ILLUMINATIKO 
FLUIDa. 


New  York... 
Pennsylvania 


PAPBB. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . 
Vermont 


2 
1 


1 
2 

1 
1 


6 
1 
8 


1 
1 
1 

« 
1 

12 
1 
8 

6 
1 
1 
8 
1 

19 
2 
2 
2 
8 

5 

8 


1 
1 


Number  of  employes. 


Adult 
male. 


1 
3 


2 
1 
1 


001 
84 


53 
831 

lOT 
881 

114 

788 

07 

491 


187 

287 

90 

8,781 

111 

05,303 

00 

234 

1,477 
333 

08 
685 

27 

5^060 
382 
500 

1,020 
433 

702 
1,120 


40 
24 

1,788 


115 

78 


174 
177 


Adult 
fem. 


33 
10 


18 


Chll. 

dren 

and 

youth. 


32 
86 
25 


00 

6 

19 
20 
03 


255 


13 


42 
25 


37 


282 


102 


110 
24 


150 


11 


TolaL 


591 
84 


58 
881 

157 
471 

120 

753 
U7 
554 


187 

237 

80 

4,036 
111 

5,316 

GO 

234 

1,510 
358 

08 
022 

27 

5,331 
882 
602 

1,020 
483 

854 
1,154 


40 
24 

1,915 


115 

78 


136 
210 
202 


Average  rates  of 
dally  wages. 


Adult  Adult 
male.)  fem. 


11  54 
1  69 


2  01 

1  05 

2  17 
1  71 

1  82 

2  18 

1  76 

2  61 


1  49 

1  86 

2  00 

1  74 
1  88 
1  86 
1  88 
1  24 

1  60 

2  29 

1  29 

2  19 
1  37 

5175 
202 
266 

1  27 

2  52 

66 
1  34 


1  63 
1  05 


10  33 
63 


2  12     1  50 


1  86 

182 


1  68 
1  62 
1  68 


ChU- 

dren 

and 

youth. 


10  85 


57 

87 

61 
78 
84 


Averure  running 
time. 


DaUy. 


Hours. 


87 
69 


86 
54 


64 


72 


82 

48 


87 

I  00 

75 


70 


11 
11 


10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


11 
9 
10 
10 
12 

10 
10 
12 
10 
12 

11 
10 
10 
8 
10 

11 
11 


10 
10 

10 


10 
10 


12 
12 
12 


Min- 
utes. 


230 
176 


10 


40 


i 


800 
800 


800 

285* 

800 


300 


327 
300 
267 
288 
301 

803 


284 
234 
261 


290 


808 
250 

800 


804 
807 


a  Not  including  2  shinglers  and  11  rollers,  whose  wages  as  reported  were  inseparably  combined  with 
the  wages  of  their  helpers. 

b  In  computing  this  average  there  were  excluded  1  guttsrman,  1  galvanlzer,  4  beaters,  17  kno  h- 
biers,  1  plate  pller,  and  1  plate  roller,  whose  wages  were  inaepArably  combined  with  the  wages  of 
their  helpers  s  also  theaters,  8  rollers,  and  50  drag-outs  and  stmighteners,  whose  wages  were  inexactly 
reported. 
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SUMKLiBY  OP  ALL  EMPLOYES,  WITH  WAGES  AND  TDCB,  BY  STATSS-^^ontfnned. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  indiutriee  or  states,  bat  oorers  only  establishmeuta 
Investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  285,  whence  derived. 


Industries  and  states. 


PAFEK— coilbladed. 

Massaehnsetts 

Delaware 


Oreffon 


ft 


Califomia 


PBINT  WOSKS. 


Kew  Hampshire 
Massaohusetts .. 


New  York  ... 
Kew  Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD  COHBTRUCnOH. 

Vermont 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


.     RUBBIB. 

Massachusetts  — 
New  Jersey 

BILK. 

Uonneotioa* 


New  York- 
New  Jersey 


BTOHR. 


Maine 


TOBAOOO. 


Rhode  IsUmd. 
Connecticut . . 


New  York.. 
New  Jersey 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
Kentacky 


Ohio 

lUinois... 
Michigan. 
Missouri  . 


VKfifiSLS. 

Maine 

Delaware 

WOODBN  OOODB. 
Virginia 


I 


•^3 


i^ 


7 

8 

1 
1 


1 
2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
8 


8 
2 


1 
1 

1 
2 

7 
1 
8 
2 

7 
8 
1 
2 


8 
2 


Nnmber  of  employ6s. 


Adult 
male. 


568 

148 

85 
85 


801 
489 

14 
206 
840 


105 

288 

120 

37 


644 


10 

87 
818 


104 


16 
17 

80 
48 

802 
40 

204 
60 

548 

240 

65 

842 


801 
2.275 

132 


Adult 
fem. 


Chil- 
dren 
and 
youth. 


850 
88 
15 


50 
26 

26 


65 


600 
344 

80 

232 

826 


4 
4 

150 
60 

741 

2 

127 

26 

401 
148 

4 
85 


8 
8 
5 


07 
224 

3 

846 


14 
17 


118 


47 
60 


2 


28 
10 

1,228 

10 

217 

50 

184 

178 

80 

80 


62 


81 


Total. 


035 

188 

45 
86 


457 
780 

43 
205 
767 


105 

802 

146 

37 


1,225 
1,006 


Average  rates  of 
duly  wi^es. 


Adult  Adult 
male.  fem. 


$1  57 

1  84 

205 
1  68 


366 
1.180 


104 


22 
21 

226 
103 

2,771 

61 

638 

135 

1,133 
566 
158 
057 


801 
2,837 

308 


$0  07 


126 


65 

78 


1  66 
1  82 
1  66 


1  57 


77 
57 
60 


1  85 
1  62 

1  78 

1  76 
244 

2  18 


207 
2  80 


02 
60 

11 
53 
02 
43 

67 
75 
42 
28 


1  78 

1  77 

1  84 


03 
05 

88 


1  16 
1  00 

00 

87 
1  46 


chn. 

dren 

and 

youth. 


Hours. 


1  00 
70 

87 
00 

60 

60 

60 

1  13 

1  20 

1  17 

1  00 

03 


$0  73 
60 

87 


72 
74 

87 


57 


70 
63 


1  04 


70 
1  00 


AvenMse  running 
time. 


DaOy. 


1  25 


67 
66 

53 
50 
30 
70 

45 

40 

72 

1  00 


70 


74 


I©  gz 

—  «^ 

Min-  ^t 
utes.  Qp. 


11 

12 

12 
12 


10 
10 

11 
10 
10 


10 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 


10 
10 

10 
0 

10 
10 
10 
10 

0 

0 

10 

10 


10 
10 

10 


26 


40 


800 
287 


288 


800 


300 
300 


800 

800 


800 
205 

800 

273 
276 


10 


30 


80 
45 


300 

300 

304 
301) 

300 
SCO 
294 
805 


80O 


800 
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SX7MHARY  OF  ALL  SMPLOYfiS,  WITH  WAGES  AND  TIME,  BY  STATES— Condaded. 

NOTB.— This  table  ie  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iodnstries  or  states,  but  ooYen  only  establishmeDts 
Inrestigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  detail  table,  Appendix  A,  page  295,  whence  derived. 


Indastries  and  states. 


4 

og 

J"" 


wooDBN  oooDa— oonoloded. 


Indiana... 
California 


WOOLLRN  GOODS. 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont - 

Massacbnsetts . . 
Connoctiout 


New  York  ... 
New  Jersey.. 
Pennsylvama 
Delaware  — 
Maryland 


North  Carolina 1 


Kentnoky , 


Indiana . . 
Illinois... 

Iowa 

Miasoari . 
CaUfomia 


MUCBLLAHIOUB. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massaohnsetts  .. 


New  Jersey.. 
Great  Britain 


1 
1 


4 
1 
1 
8 
2 

3 
1 
4 

2 
1 


2 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 


GrcatBritain 1 


1 
1 
1 

4 

1 


Number  of  employes. 


Adnit 
male. 


08 
103 


32C 
241 
892 

774. 
109 

491 

209 

l,84e 

166 


29 
72 

207 
60 
21 
97 

100 

181 


107 
10 
37 

540 

M 


Adolt 
fem. 


Child- 
ren 
and 

yonth. 


83 
123 
130 
544 

87 


73 
894 

43 
101 

21 
800 

197 
19 
21 
24 


224 


250 

106 

6 


14 


290 

177 
17 

348 
44 

204 

80 
66 

11 
112 

178 

16 

9 


Total. 


3 
105 


19 


157 


88 
103 


278 
864 
818 
1.495 
213 

1,103 
326 

2,244 
298 
250 

61 

484 

577 
95 
51 

121 

103 

510 


107 

29 

287 

803 

86 


Average  rates  of 
daily  wages. 


Averaff  e  ronning 
Ume. 


Adolt 
male. 


Adult 
fern. 


$2  18 
245 


1  42 
1  61 
1  81 
1  35 
146 

1  88 
1  21 
1  65 
1  63 
147 


07 
60 

42 
65 
81 
53 
45 

88 


1  77 

1  29 

2  17 

S  00 
1  54 


$0  96 

1  15 

1  11 

1  03 

96 


ChUd- 
ron 
and 

youth. 


DaUy. 


Hoars. 


94 
83 
10 
27 
93 

70 
79 


97 

80 

1  07 

1  09 


48 


80 
84 
66 


10  71 

'"69 

69 

-  54 

61 
50 
70 
61 
50 

43 
60 

62 
52 
67 


75 
48 


83 
1  07 


10 
10 


11 
11 
11 
10 
11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 


12 
10 
10 

9 

10 


Min- 
utes. 


15 
40 


300 

275 


305 
270 
804 
287 

291 
300 
278 
304 
302 


80  ,  300 

...J  310 


45  I  275 
80  ,  300 


200 
800 


55 


300 
257 


12864 
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SUMUARY  OF  ALL  EMPLOTSS.  WITH  WAGES  AHtl  TIUE.  BY  lyDUSTRlES. 

Note.— Itai»t«b1eUtuilBcompl«teflib1blt  for  indiutriuDTBEaum.  but  ooreri  only    taUblubmcul 


Inveatlgated  hy  tho  Barw 


SeedeUll  Ubls,  Append 


Number  of  emplajts. 


Adult    dren 


AfrtonUnnl  tanplementt.  ■ 
Annsond  HnmaDltloD — 

Boot*  and  iboet 

B^lok^^^','.'.'''''"..'.'.'.^'.'.! 

Brmnu* 

Cupetliin  (Unfted  SIMea) 
Cupeltd  j*  (GreM  Britain) 

Cani*fea  uiil  VBgani 

ClookB  ud  wMebM 

ClolhbiK 

Coal,  coke,  wd  on>  (Unitvl 

SUlet) t----- 

CokI,  cokfl.  Hud  ore  (Grunt 

Britain) 

Cook  lug  uid  lieatlng  np] 

Cotton  conjpi«sslng 

CattoDgaoiblllnitsdSlalM)   i 

Cotton  goods  (France) 

Cotton  good!  (QorniNi;)  . 
CoUanf»>dl<GrfatBrilalI 

Cotton  goodo  (Italx) < 

BngTBTiiigudprintliig 

goiidjirepmtiQiM ■■ 

ouu "!!;;"";;;;::!i 

Jntogood* 

Uara  (IWgliun) 

Linen  (Great  Britain) 

T.iquoFB  Hnd  boTuntnw 

Hacbinos  and  maohiiKry'. . . 
Uetaks  and  metiUllo   goodi 

(tJuilad  Slatoa) 

Mptabi  and   melallio  goods 

(Belglara) 

UeUla  Uld  melallla  g 

(Great  Britain)  -.. 

Miuiiial    Inttmmgnti    and 

■nateTlalt 

OUaand  lUnmlnaUng  flalda . 

Paper 

Prfnt  wDTka 

BaUroad  oonatmctioa. . 
Kabbar 

Wooden  Eooda 

Woollen  gooda(UDltsdBtalea)  B 

Woollen  goodarGreatBrilaln) 
UtK«ltaneoua  (United  SUUa)     ' 
MlHeUamona  (0  nwt  Britain) 

Total. 


I  a,s(» 

20,703 


Lisa 

3,035 

BM 

IJB 

^^y-w. 


renga  rnnntog 
DallT'        I  i 


111 

« 

« 

M 
SO 

W 
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As  with  facts  relative  to  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  so  it 
has  been  in  some  degree  with  rates  of  wages  in  such  countries.  They 
were  not  obtained  on  a  basis  which  enabled  the  Bureau  to  classify  them 
in  the  preceding  summaries;  yet  these  rates,  being  obtained  from  the 
best  possible  sources  and  being  authoritative,  are  of  great  value  to  em- 
ployers and  employes,  and  are  therefore  presented  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  secured,  together  with  such  explanatory  matter  as  seems  of 
value. 

The  system  of  payment  for  counts  of  yarn  spun  in  Oldham  is  an 
equitable  one,  the  prices  being  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  firms,  and  not  on  an  inflexible  scale.  When  an 
order  is  received  at  a  mill  for  yarn  which  can  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
duced from  an  inferior  grade  of  cotton,  the  manager  puts  it  in,  reduces 
speed,  and  pays  the  spinners  a  small  increase  in  price.  But  should 
a  manufacturer  improve  his  machinery,  or  by  the  use  of  superior 
taleiit  keep  the  machinery  in  first-class  order,  or  by  the  use  of  superior 
grades  of  cotton  be  enabled  to  increase  the  speed  of  his  mill  without 
too  severely  taxing  the  spinners  and  piecers,  he  is  granted  a  reduction. 
By  this  equitable  system  of  payment  employers  are  stimulated  to 
constantly  improve  their  machinery  and  keep  it  in  good  condition,  and 
reap  their  rewards  in  increased  production  and  diminished  cost,  thus 
gaining  an  important  point  over  competitors  in  other  localities  who  are 
hampered  by  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  and  who  consequently  possess 
but  little  or  no  inducements  to  inake  improvements,  as  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  fixed  price  for  their  yarn  as  some  neighboring  mill 
using  old-fashioned  machinery. 

Workmen  in  cotton-spinning  mills  were  formerly  paid  by  the  length 
of  yarn  spun ;  but  this  method  has  been  superseded  by  the  weight  sys- 
tem, as  the  length  system  was  open  to  serious  abuses  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  lengths  of  yarn  were  registered.  It  is  now  in  turn 
alleged  by  the  operative  spinners  that  the  weight  system  is  some- 
times unscrupulously  abused  by  managers,  and  mills  using  the  system 
are  compelled  to  pay  5  per  cent,  additional  to  the  computed  weight  to 
their  operatives.  A  spinner  spinning,  say  number  32,  although  aver- 
aging full  on  his  counts,  not  infrequently  drops  to  31  or  goes  up  to  33, 
which  by  the  weight  system  makes  a  difference  of  fi'om  75  cents  to  $1 
per  week  in  his  wages.  The  number  of  turns  per  inch  in  the  yarn  and 
the  weight  of  the  doffing  skips  are  also  grounds  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  operatives  and  employers,  and  not  infrequently  terminate 
in  local  strikes. 

The  Oldham  method  of  payment  for  yam  spun  gives  general  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned,  and  operatives  in  the  Oldham  district  are  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  objectionable  points  in  the  weight  system,  for 
without  regard  to  thickness  or  hardness  the  Oldham  operatives  are  paid 
by  length,  which  is  registered  by  an  indicator  attached  to  the  machines 
and  with  which  it  is  not  possible  to  tamper. 
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The  places  comprised  in  the  Oldham  district  to  which  the  Oldham 
list  of  wages  applies  are  Chadderton,  Hollinwood,  Littleborough,  Lees, 
MiddletoD,  Oldham,  Roytou,  Shaw,  and  Crompton  and  Waterhead,  the 
whole  containing  in  July,  1885,  almos  t  as  many  spindles  as  there  are 
in  United  States.  The  standard  list  of  wages  and  conditions  was 
established  in  January,  187G,  it  being  at  that  time  agreed  to  by  both 
employers  and  employed.  This  list  only  applies  to  the  wages  of  oper- 
ative spinners,  but  as  that  body  has  a  powerftil  and  complete  organ- 
ization of  over  five  thousand  members,  other  classes  of  hands  are  gen- 
erally guided  by  its  decisions.  The  trade  depression  of  1877-78-79 
caused  reductions  to  be  made  from  this  list  amounting  in  all  to  20  per 
cent.  Improved  trade  in  1880  and  1881  restored  10  of  this  20  per  cent.a 
"So  change  has  been  made  in  the  list  since  1881,  so  that  wages  stand 
at  this  time  (July,  1885),  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  standard  list. 

October  22,  1877,  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  was  made  from  the  list  j 
and  May  27,  1878,  a  further  reduction  to  the  same  extent.  Two  other 
reductions,  each  of  5  per  cent.,  the  one  November  29, 1878,  and  the  other 
October  29, 1879,  were  also  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  advances,  each  of  5  per  cent.,  were  made,  the 
first  February  9, 1880,  and  the  second  on  the  last  maldng-up  day  in  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  thus  leaving  a  net  reduction,  since  the  list  was  framed  in 
1876,  of  10  per  cent.  It  does  not  follow  that  wages  are  less  now  than 
ten  years  ago,  the  workmen  having  derived  some  of  the  advantage  of 
quicker  speed  in  machinery,  the  maximum  rate  of  speed  being  even  not 
yet  reached. 

A  mill  running  three  draws  in  fifty  seconds  in  1876  is  probably  run- 
ning three  draws  in  forty-four  seconds  in  1885,  so  that  on  a  pair  of  1,200 
spindle  mules  six  seconds  would  mean  an  addition  of  $1  per  week  to  a 
spinner's  earnings,  the  work  of  the  spinner  being,  however,  consider- 
ably more  arduous  under  present  circumstances  than  it  formerly  was. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  standard  list  of  wages  per  week 
of  fifty-five  hours  paid  at  Oldham,  England,  to  operative  spinners  on 
self-acting  mules,  running  three  draws  in  fifty  seconds,  with  63-ineh 
draw,  for  any  counts,  twist,  or  weft,  each  spinner  having  the  care  of  two 
mules.  The  amounts  shown  for  two  piecers  are  the  amounts  for  both, 
and  not  for  each : 

a  By  this  is  meant  that  one-half  the  loss  was  restored.  Throaghoat  what  is  said 
in  this  conneotion  as  to  cnt>down  or  advance  in  wages  in  the  Oldham  district,  the 
per  cents,  most  be  taken  in  their  familiar  meaning  and  not  in  a  strict  arithmetical 
sense. 
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SPHTNEKS'  WAGES  AT  OLDHAM,  ENGLAND,  1885. a 


Spindles 

Wages. 

Percentage. 

Spindles 

Wages. 

• 
Percentage. 

to  each 
mule. 

One 
spin- 
ner. 

Two 
pieeers. 

Total. 

Ono 

spin- 

nor. 

68.92 

Two 
piecors. 

to  each 
mule. 

One 

spin- 
ncr. 

Two 
pieeers. 

Total. 
$14  24 

One 

spin- 
ner. 

Two 

pieeers. 

432 

$6  12 

$2  76 

$8  88 

31.08 

924 

$7  76 

$6  48 

54.49 

45.61 

444 

6  16 

2  76 

8  02 

69.06 

30.94 

930 

7  80 

6  48 

14  28 

54.62 

45.38 

466 

6  20 

2  76 

8  96 

GO.  20 

30.80 

948 

7  64 

6  48 

14  92 

64. 75 

46.25 

468 

6  24 

2  76 

9  00 

69.34 

30.66 

060 

7  88 

6  48 

14  3» 

64.87 

45.  la 

480 

6  28 

2  76 

0  04 

69.47 

30.63 

072 

7  92 

0  48 

14  40 

55.00 

45.00 

492 

6  82 

2  76 

9  08 

69.60 

30.40 

9A4 

7  9U 

6  48 

14  44 

55.12 

44.88 

604 

6  86 

2  7fi 

9  12 

69.74 

80.26 

996 

8  00 

6  48 

.14  48 

55.25 

44. 7.^ 

516 

640 

2  76 

9  16 

09.87 

30.13 

1,008 

8  04 

6  68 

14  62 

54.99 

46.01 

628 

644 

2  76 

9  20 

70.00 

80.00 

020 

8  08 

6  72 

14  80 

64.69 

45.41 

640 

6  48 

824 

9  72 

66.67 

33.33 

,0^2 

8  12 

6  72 

14  84 

54.72 

46. 2K 

592 

6  52 

3  24 

9  76 

60  80 

83.20 

,044 

8  16 

6  72 

14  88 

54.84 

45.  V] 

564 

6  66 

8  24 

9  80 

66. 94 

33.06 

,056 

8  20 

6  72 

14  92 

54.96 

>    45.04 

576 

660 

3  2i 

984 

67.07 

32.93 

,068 

8  24 

6  96 

15  20 

54.21 

45. 7!> 

588 

6  64 

*   3  48 

10  12 

65.61 

84. 3» 

,080 

826 

6  06 

15  '24 

64.33 

45.67 

600 

668 

8  48 

10  10 

66.76 

34.24 

,092 

8  32 

696 

15  28 

64.45 

45.  JW 

612 

6  72 

3  48 

10  20 

65.88 

34.12 

,104 

8  86 

6  92 

15  28 

64. 7i- 

45.29 

624 

6  76 

3  48 

10  24 

66.02, 

33.98 

,116 

8  40 

726 

15  60 

5  (.85 

46.15 

636 

6  60 

384 

10  64 

63.01 

86.09 

,128 

8  44 

7  20 

15  64 

53.96 

46.04 

648 

6  8t 

3  84 

10  68 

61.05 

86.95 

,140 

8  48 

7  20 

15  68 

61.08 

46.  Oi 

660 

6  88 

384 

10  72 

64.18 

35.82 

,152 

8  52 

7  20 

15  72 

6).  20 

45.80 

672 

6  1*2 

3  84 

10  76 

64.31 

35.69 

,164 

8  56 

7  92 

10  48 

61.96 

48.  M 

684 

6  96 

4  80 

1176 

69.18 

40.82 

,176 

8  00 

7  92 

16  52 

52.06 

47.91 

606 

7  00 

4  80 

U  80 

59.32 

40.68 

,188 

8  04 

7  92 

10  56 

62.17 

47.  h:j 

708 

7  04 

4  80 

11  84 

59.46 

40.64 

,200 

8  68 

7  92 

16  60 

52. 29 

47.71 

720 

7  08 

4  80 

11  88 

69.60 

40.40 

,212 

8  72 

8  64 

17  36 

50.23 

49.77 

732 

7  12 

5  28 

12  40 

57.42 

42.68 

,2S4 

8  76 

8  64 

17  40 

60.34 

49.  GC 

744 

7  16 

6  28 

12  44 

67.66 

42.44 

,226 

8  80 

8  64 

17  4* 

60.46 

49.  54 

756 

7  20 

628 

12  48 

57.69 

42.31 

,248 

8  84 

8  64 

17  48 

50. 57 

49.43 

768 

724 

528 

12  62 

67.^3 

42.17 

,260 

8  88 

8  61 

17  62 

50.69 

49.81 

780 

7  28 

6  00 

13  28 

54.82 

4.5. 18 

•i 

,272 

8  02 

8  64 

17  66 

60.80 

49.  :0 

702 

7  82 

600 

13  82 

64.96 

45.04 

,284 

8  90 

8  64 

17  60 

50.91 

49.09 

804 

7  86 

6  00 

13  30 

56.  00 

44.01 

,206 

9  00 

8  64 

17  64 

51.02 

48.08 

816 

7  40 

600 

13  40 

65.22 

44.78 

,308 

0  04 

8  76 

17  80 

60.80 

49. 10 

828 

744 

624 

13  68 

54.30 

45.61 

,320 

9  08 

8  76 

17  84 

60.90 

49.10 

840 

7  48 

624 

33  72 

54.62 

45.48 

,332 

9  12 

8  76 

17  88 

51.01 

49.90 

852 

7  82 

0  24 

13  76 

,    64.  C5 

45.35 

,344 

9  10 

8  70 

17  92 

51. 12 

48.  F8 

864 

7  56 

6  24 

13  80 

64.78 

45. 22 

,350 

9  20 

8  70 

17  96 

51.23 

48.77 

876 

7  60 

624 

13  84 

54.91 

46.09 

,308 

9  24 

8  76 

18  00 

51.33 

48.00 

888 

7  64 

6  24 

13  88 

65.04 

44.96 

,380 

9  28 

8  70 

18  04 

51.44 

48.50 

900 

7  68 

6  24 

13  92 

55.18 

44.82 

,392 

9  32 

8  76 

18  08 

5L65 

48.4!* 

912 

7  72 

6  24 

13  96 

55.30 

44.70 

• 

a  In  spinning  pin  cops  spinners  cam  24  cents  a  week  more  than  these  wages. 

In  cases  where  self-acting  mules  are  run  at  a  quicker  speed  than 
three  draws  in  fifty  seconds,  with  63-inch  draw  for  any  counts  of  yarn, 
twist,  or  weft,  one-half  of  the  advantage  of  the  difference  arising  from 
qnicker  speed  is  added  to  the  total  earnings.  The  amount  of  this  in 
crease  may  be  seen  in  the  table  which  follows.  There  would  be  a  pro 
portional  increase  for  other  lengths  of  draw: 

INCREASE  OF  WAGES  FOR  QTHCEER  SPEED. 


Spindles  to 
each  mule. 

Wages 
Increased. 

'  Spindles  to 
each  mole. 

Wages 
increased. 

Spindles  to 
each  mole. 

1 

Wages 
increased. 

Spindles  to 
each  mal& 

Wages 
increased. 

432 
480 
526 
576 
624 

$0,090 
.090 
.095 
.100 
.105 
.110 

720 
768 
816 
864 
912 
060 
1 

$0,120 
.125 
.130 
.135 
.140 
.145 

1,008 
1,066 
1,104 
1,152 

1 

$0,145 

.150 

.150 

.155 

1,248 
1.286 
1,844 
1,892 

$0. 17.-. 
.17.'. 
.18n 
.18v 

672 

1,200 

.165 

230      *  BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOB. 

The  following  clauses  of  the  agreement  between  the  employers,  and 
operatives'  associations  explain  the  list  and  its  applications  and  work- 
ings:^     * 

"  Clause  Ko.  1.  The  mode  of  calculating  the  length  of  yam  spun  by 
self-acting  mules  to  be  as  follows : 

^^From  fifty-six  and  one-half  hours  shall  be  deducted,  (a)  an  allow- 
ance of  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week  for  cleaning  and  accidental 
stoppages;  (b)  an  allowance  for  doffing  time,  as  follows:  For  each 
pair  of  mules  of  less  than  720  spindles,  five  minutes ;  for  each  pair  of 
mules  of  720  spindles  and  less  than  1,080,  six  miuates ;  for  each  pair  of 
mules  of  1,080  spindles  a:id  upward,  seven  minutes ;  number  of  doffings 
reckoned  off  one  muleonly  ;(o)  an  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for  breakage. 

'^Clause  Ko.  2.  Mule  indicators  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  2^ 
per  cent,  for  breakage. 

'^  Clause  No.  3.  The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to 
firms  using  a  low  quality  of  cotton  and  waste,  requiring  more  piecers, 
or  to  firms  using  a  superior  quality  of  cotton,  requiring  fewer  piecers. 
In  such  cases,  if  any  dispute  should  arise,  arrangements  must  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  committees. 

<^  Clause  Ko.  4.  In  case  of  a  dispute  arising  on  account  of  quick  speed, 
or  from  bad  work,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  secretaries, 
and  in  event  of  their  failure  to  agree  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
the  two  committees  for  a  decision. 

^^  Clause  No.  5.  If  spinning  number  24  and  under,  24  cents  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  total  earnings ;  but  in  cases  of  mules  running  three  draws 
in  fifty  seconds,  slower,  24  cents  to  be  added  for  counts  from  numbers 
24  to  21,  inclusive;  48  cents  for  number  20  and  all  counts  below. 

<<  Clause  No.  B.  The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to 
double-decked  mules,  to  odd  mules,  or  to  hand  mules." 

The  conditions  regulating  extra  work  are  as  follows : 

(1)  If  no  bobbin-carrier  is  employed,  3  cents  per  100  pounds  of  yarn 
weighed  in  to  be  added^to  the  list;  but  if  a  hoist  is  in  use  and  no  bob- 
bin-carrier employed,  2  cents  per  100  pounds  to  be  allowed. 

(2)  If  minder  is  employed  on  double- decked  mules,  36  cents  per  week 
to  be  added  to  total  earnings. 

(3)  If  minder  is  spinning  from  double  rovings,  24  cents  per  week  to 
be  added  to  the  list;  this  to  apply  where  the  mules  are  adapted  with 
tin  guides  for  double  rovings,  though  not  always  working  double  rovings. 

(4)  Breaking  out  rovings  or  tarning  strings:  (a)  For  mules  up  to 
432  spindles,  inclusive,  24  cents  per  pair  of  mules  to  be  allowed ;  (h) 
for  mules  upward  of  432  spindles,  1  cent  per  12  spindles  per  pair  to  be 
added ;  (c)  for  breaking  out  double  rovings,  double  the  above  rates 
to  be  paid. 

(5)  Tubing  to  be  left  for  individual  arrangement. 

(6)  For  resetting  or  leveling  up  mules,  minder,  if  he  is  required  and 
in  attendance,  to  be  paid  at  the  following  rate :  {a)  For  mules  up  to  672 
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Spindles,  inclusive,  10  cents  per  hour;  (b)  for  males  from  G84  to  912 
spindles,  inclusive,  11  cents  per  hour ;  (o)  all  larger  mules,  12  cents 
per  hoar.  ^. 

Piecers,  if  required  and  in  attendance,  to  be  paid  their  nsual  wages 
by  the  employer,  an  equivalent  for  the  yam  spun  on  one  mule  while 
the  other  is  being  reset." 

•The  following  exhibit  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  calculations 
from  the  list  and  conditions  are  made.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  a 
pair  of  mules  spinning  number  22  twist,  3  draws  in  48  seconds,  63-inch 
stretch,  2,000  spindles, : 

One  week  of  factory  tim^  in  hours ,,^ 56^ 

Less  for  accidents,  etc.,  in  hours 1^ 

Making  spinning  time,  in  hours 55 

Which  equals,  in  minutes 3, 300 

Deduct  for  doffing  nine  times  off  each  mule,  at  six  minutes  each,  minutes.  54 

Deduct  for  breakage  ^  per  cent.,  which  equals,  in  minutes 81 

Total  deduction,  in  minutes 135 

Leaving,  in  minutes 3, 165 

Which  equals,  in  seconds 189,900 

189,900  seconds  X  63  inches  stretch  X  3  draws  X  g,000  spindles  _ 

840  yards  X  36  inches  X  48  seconds  ""  *"  ^^  hanks. 

The  list  price  is $14.50000 

Add  for  two  seconds  extra  speed 29000 

Making  the  wages  for  49,453  hanks 14.79000 

Or  for  1,000  hanks 29910 

Deduct  10  per  cent.,  which  is 02991 

Leaving  as  net  wages  for  1,000  hanks 26919 

Below  is  shown  the  standard  prices  paid  per  1,000  hanks  for  spinning 
medium  and  fine  counts  of  twist,  weft,  and  reeled  yarn  or  bastard  twist 
on  self-acting  mules  in  Bolton,  England,  and  neighborhood.  The  Bolton 
district  to  which  these  prices  apply  comprises  Atherton,  Bolton,  Chorley, 
Eeddish,  and  Tyldesley.  The  list  is  based  on  self-acting  mules  of  420 
spindles,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  for  each  addi- 
tional 12  spindles.  But  from  the  whole  list  of  prices  there  is  now  (July, 
1886),  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent. 

COST  OF  SPINNING  TWIST  IN  THB  BOLTSN  DISTBIOT,  ENGLAND. 


Numbers. 


32 

33  and  34 
85  and  36 
87  and  38 
89  and  40 
41  and  42 
43  and  44 
45  and  46 
47  and  48 
49  and  50 
51  and  52 
53  and  54 


Wages 

for  1,000 

banks. 


$0.3364 
3468 
3570 
.3666 
.3764 
.3856 
.3946 
.4034 
.4142 
.4208 
.4286 
.4872 


Wages 

Numbers. 

for  1  000 

hanks. 

55and56.  ... 

$0.4452 

57  and  58 

.4532 

50 and 60  ... 

.4610 

61  and  62 

.4684 

63  and  64 

.4776 

65  and  66 

.4834 

67  and  68 

.4000 

69  and  70 

.4978 

71  and  72 

.5048 

73  and  74 

.5118 

75  and  76 

.5186 

Wages 

Numbers. 

for  1,000 

banks. 

77  and  78 

$0.5256 

79 and  80  .... 

.5322 

81  and  82 

.5888 

83  and  84 

.5464 

85  and  86 

.5518 

87  and  88 

.5.'>08 

89  and  90 

.5646 

91  and  92 

.6708 

93  and  94 

.5770 

95  and  96 

.5830 

97and9d 

.5890 

Numbers. 


99  and  100. 
101  and  102. 
103  and  104. 
105  and  106. 
107  and  108. 
109  and  110. 
Ill  and  112. 
113  and  114. 
115  and  116. 
117  and  118. 
119  and  120. 


Wages 

for  1.000 

hanks. 


$0.5944 
.6010 
•  6066 
.6126 
.6182 
.6240 
.6296 
.0354 
.6408 
.6070 
.6518 
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COST  OF  SPINNING  WEPT  IN  THE  BOLTON  DISTRICT.  ENGLAND. 


W%gea 

■ 

Waeea 

Wages 

Wages 

Nombera. 

for  1,000 

Nomben. 

for  1.000 

Numbers. 

for  1.000 

Nambers. 

for  1,000 

hanks. 

hanks. 

hanks. 

hanks. 

36 

<0.8150 
.8286 

57  and  68 

69  and  60 

|a4000 
.4066 

79  and  80 

81  and  82 

$0.4686 
.4754 

101  and  102.. 
108  and  104.. 

$0.5800 

87  and  88 

.5852 

39  and  40 

.8212 

61  and  62 

.4132  1 

83  and  84 

.4813 

106  and  106. . 

.5400 

41  and  42 

.3402 

63  and  64 

.4200 

85  and  86  .... 

.4868 

107  and  108.. 

.5454 

43  and  44 

.3408 

65  and  60 

.4268 

87  and  88 

.49:24 

109  and  110.. 

.5000 

45  and  40 

.3416 

67  and  68 

.4328  ' 

89  and  90 

.4980 

HI  and  112.. 

.6550 

47  and  48 

.3636 

60  and  70 

.4302 

91  and  93... 

.5036 

118  and  114. 

.5604 

40  and  50 

.3712 

71  and  72 

.4464 

93 and  94... 

.5090 

116  and  116 

.5652 

{^i  and  52 

.8784 

73  and  74 

.4610 

95andfl0 

.6144 

11 7  and  118.. 

.6700 

5:iand64 

.3852 

75  and  76.... 

.4576 

97  and  98 

.6196 

llOandiao.. 

.5768 

55  and  66 

.8928 

77  and  78.... 

.4686 

90  and  100... 

.6252 

COST  OF  SPINNING  HEELED  YABN  OB  BASTARD  TWIST  IN  THE  BOLTON  DISTRICT. 

ENGLAND. 


Nnrobers. 


84 

35  and  36. 
37  and  38. 
89  and  40. 
41  and  42 
43  and  44. 
45  and  46 
47  and  48. 
49  and  60. 
61  and  52 
63  and  64. 


Wages 

for  1,000 
hanks. 


I0.3S64 
.8360 
.3450 
.8542 
.3628 
.3712 
.8796 
.3888 
.3960 
.4034 
.4112 


Nambers. 


55  and  66 
67  and  58 
59  and  60 
01  and  6S 
63  and  64 
65  and  66 
67  and  68 
09  and  70 
71  aaA  72 
78  and  74 
75  and  76 


Wages 

for  1,000 

hanks. 


$0.4100 
.4266 
.4338 
.4404 
.4480 
.4550 
.4616 
.4684 
.4750 
.4816 
.4880 


Wages 

Numbers. 

for  1,000 

honks. 

77  and  78 

> 
$0.4946  1 

79  and  80 

.5010  i 

81  and  82... 

.5070  i 

83and84  ... 

.  5132 

85  and  86 

.5198 

87 and  88  ... 

.5?46  ; 

89  and  90 

.5312  I 

91  and  92. 

.6372 

93  and  94 

.6430 

95  and  96 

.5486 

97  and  08 

.6542 

Nombera. 


Wages 

for  iTOOO 

hanks. 


99  and  100  . 
101  and  103. 
103  and  10 1. 
105  and  100. 
107  and  108. 

100  and  110. 
Ill  and  112. 

118  and  114. 
115  and  116. 
117  and  118. 

119  and  190. 


$0.5600 
.3654 
.6708 
.5762 
..'»I8 
.5870 
.5922 
.5978 
.6030 
.60H 
.6132 


The  standaxd  is  $0.4208  per  1,000  hanks  for  number  50  twist,  with 
25.5  revolutions  per  spindle  per  inch  of  yarn  on  mules  of  420  spindles 
each,  one- half  of  1  per  cent,  being  deducted  for  each  additional  12  spin- 
dles up  to  800.  Mules  of  l^-inch  gauge  spindles  and  over  are  consid- 
ered <H\vist  mules/'  and  discount  up  to  800  spindles  only.  All  counts 
below  number  32  twist  are  paid  the  same  price  per  1,000  hanks. 

The  standard  revolutions  per  spindle  per  inch  of  yam  for  number  50 
weft  is  25.5,  and  is  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  price  paid  for  number 50 
twist  on  mules  of  the  same  size,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  being  deducted  for 
each  additional  12  spindles  up  to  900  only.  Mules  of  1^-iuch  gauge 
spindles  and  below  are  considered  ^^weft  mules,"  and  discount  up  to 
900  spindles.  All  counts  below  number  36  weft  are  paid  the  same  price 
per  1,000  hanks.  An  additional  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  above  the  list 
price  when  spinning  *' pin-cops  wefts"  on  all  mules  over  ^-inch 
gauge  spindles. 

The  revolutions  per  spindle  per  inch  of  yarn  for  number  50  bastard 
twist,  and  the  price  for  the  same,  are  the  medium  between  twist  Und 
weft  of  the  same  counts  on  mules  of  the  same  size,  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
being  deducted  for  each  additional -12  spindles  up  to  800  twist  mules 
and  900  weft  mules.  All  counts  below  number  34  bastard  twist  ai*e  paicl 
the  same  price  per  1,000  hanks. 
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There  is  a  discount  from  these  lists  for  every  12  spindles  above  420. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


DISCOTINT  FBOM  THE  BOLTON  LIST& 


Spindles. 


482 

444 
456 
468 
480 
492 
504 
516 
528 
540 
532 
664 
676 


Disoonnt 

(per  cent.) 

5.0 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

8.0 

8.5 

4.0 

4.5 

fi.0 

6.5 

ao 

6.5 

1 

Spindles. 


688 
600 
612 
624 
636 
638 
660 
672 
684 
696 
708 
720 
732 


OlBConnt 
(per  oent.) 


7.0 
7.5 

ao 

a5 
9.0 
9.6 
10.0 
10.6 
11.0 
11.6 
12.0 
12.5 
13.0 


Spindles. 


744 
756 
708 
780 
792 
804 
816 
828 
840 
852 
864 
876 
888 


Discount 
(per  cent.) 


13.5 
14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
15.5 
16.0 
16.5 
17.0 
17.6 

lao 

18.5 
10.0 
19.6 


The  standard  speed  of  the  spindle  for  nnmber  50  is  4,700  revolutions 
per  minute,  including  backing  off  and  putting  up.  If  running  below 
the  standard  speed  for  any  count,  the  spinner  receives  two-thirds  differ- 
ence in  price  extra  for  loss  entailed.  If  working  above  the  standard 
speed,  the  spinner  is  paid  the  same  price  per  1,000  hanks  as  if  working 
only  standard  speed. 

The  revolutions  per  spindle  per  inch  of  yarn  on  self-acting  mules  is 
shown  in  the  next  table,  the  standard  for  number  50  twist  being  25.5, 
and  for  number  50  weft  22.5. 

REVOLUTIONS  PER  SPINDLE  PER  INCH  OF  YARN  ON  SELF-ACTING  MULES. 


Numbers. 

Twist. 

Reeled 
yftrn. 

Weft. 

Nomben. 

Twiat. 

Reeled 
yam. 

Weft. 

30 

19.75 
.     20.40 
•     2L02 
21.04 
22.28 
22.81 
23.87 
23.02 
24.46 
'   24.98 
25.50 
26.00 
20.50 
20.98 
27.46 
27.03 
28.39 
2&85 

1&58 
19.20 
19.78 
20.36 
20.92 
21.47 
22.00 
22.51 
23.01 
23.51 
24.00 
24.47 
24.94 
25.39 
25.84 
26.28 
26. 72 
27.15 

17.42 
l&OO 
18.55 
10.09 
19.61 
20.13 
20.62 
2L10 
2L58 
22.04 
22.50 
22.94 
23.38 
23.81 
24.23 
24.54 
25.05 
25.45 

66 

20.29 
29.73 
80.17 
30.60 
31.02 
31.44 
31.85 
82.25 
32.65 
33.05 
33.44 
83.83 
34.21 
34.59 
34.06 
85.83 
35.70 
)        36.06 

27.58 
27.98 
28.39 
28.80 
20.10 
29.59 
29.07 
30.36 
30.73 
81.10 
31.47 
31.83 
32.10 
32. 55 
32.90 
33. 25 
33.60 
83.94 

25.87 

32 

68 

26.23 

34 

70 

26.62 

36 

72 

27.00 

88 

74 

27.37 

40 

76 

27.74 

42 

78 

28. 10 

44 : 

80 

28.47 

46 

82 

28. 81 

48 

84 

86 

88 

00 

92 

94 

96 

29. 16 

50 

29.50 

52 

29.84 

54 

30. 18 

66 

30. 52 

58 

30. 85 

00 

31.17 

62 

98 

100 

31.50 

64 

31.83 

When  working  mules  with  single  and  double  speeds  an  additional  5 
per  cent,  is  allowed.  An  additional  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  also  when 
spinning  on  double  decked  mules,  but  they  discount  for  total  number  of 
spindles  as  if  single  mules.  One  cent  per  1,000  spindles  each  mule  is 
allowed  for  large  cops.  For  pin  cops  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  of  yarn 
is  paid,  weight  of  tubes  being  included  and  weighed  in  as  yarn.    The 
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above  prices  are  extra  for  spinning  any  connt  with  tubes  ap  to  number 
100  twist,  reeled  yarn  or  weft,  6  cents  per  doffing  being  added  for  every 
ten  hanks  of  fine  numbers  above  100.  FulMength  tubes  are  paid  for  at 
double  price.  The  prices  paid  for  stripping  creels  on  mules  containing 
500  spindles  or  less  is  72  cents  per  pair.  For  mules  with  over  500 
spindles  6  cents  is  allowed  for  each  additional  handred.  The  prices  on 
all  counts  are  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  revolutions  per  spindle  per 
inch  required  in  the  yarn,  all  counts  being  paid  for  according  to  what 
they  are  set.  No  deductions  are  made  from  the  foregoing  prices  for  gas, 
broken  bobbins,  or  for  carriage  of  goods.  The  proportion  of  tbe  total 
prices  per  1,000  hanks  to  piecers  is  not  so  large  in  Bolton  as  in  the 
Oldham  district.  In  Bolton,  as  in  Oldham,  the  spinner  draws  the  money 
for  yarn  spun  and  pays  his  piecers  and  creeler,  side  piecers,  youth,  receiv- 
ing about  $2.25  per  week,  and  little  piecers  or  creelers  $2.15  per  week, 
of  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours. 

WAQES  PER  HOUR  IN  IRON  MOULDING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  188& 


LocaUty. 


Aocrington 
Banbury — 
Barnsley  ... 

Barrow 


Belfast 

Bilston 

Birkenhead . . 
Birmingham . 
Blackburn... 

Bolton  

Bradford 


Briatol 

Burnley 

Burton 

Bury 

Bntterley 

Cardiif 

Carlisle 

Chatham 

Chelsea 

Chester 

Cheet«rtleld . 
Cleckheaton. 

Cork 

Crewe 

Darlington... 
Dartford 


Darwen  Over . 

Doiby 

DeYonport  ... 

Dewsbnry 

Dublin 

Dudley 

Dumfries 

East  London.. 

Exeter 

Gainsborough 
Gloucester 


Grantham  . 
Greenwich. 
Hallfla.... 


Wages  per  hour. 


mgh- 
est 


$0,150 


.168 

.168 
.138 
.168 
.159 
.168 
.168 


.141 
.158 


.150 
.141 
.160 


.159 
.199 
.159 
.150 
.141 
.133 
.1G8 

Vi77 


150 
194 


155 


185 
183 


183 


Stand- 
ard. 


|ai50 
.124 
.150 

1  M^l 

.141 
.183 
.159 
.159 
.150 
.151) 
.141 

.133 
.150 
.141 
.150 
.133 
.141 
.133 
.146 
.108 
.150 
.183 
.133 
.124 
.141 
.133 
.159 

.159 
.141 
.159 
.133 
.150 
.133 
.120 
.168 


Lowest. 


.133 


.136 
.168 
.IM 


$0,150 
.106 
.124 

.141 

.124 

.115 
.159 
.124 
.106 
.141 
.133 

.124 
.124 
.183 
.106 
.111 
.930 
.970 
.133 
.139 
.106 
.120 
.115 
.100 
.124 
.128 
.146 


.133 
.100 
.124 
.124 

.690 


.150 
.890 
.124 
.115 

.890 
.133 
.124 


Kate  for  overtimo. 


Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one- fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-foarth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fonrt.h. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  five-eighths 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  ond  one-eighth. 

Actual  time  nnd  oue-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-eighth  t-o  actual  time 

and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-eighth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  oue-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  ttfho  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  timo  and  oue-fourth. 
A  ctuol  timo  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one- fourth. 
Actual  timo  and  one- fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  cne-fourth. 
Actual  timo  to  actual  timo  iiud  one-fourth. 
Actual  timo  to  iictual  time  and  one- fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  timo  and  onc-fonrlfa. 
Actuul  timo  siud  une-fourth  to  actual  time 

and  one-half. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  timo  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  timo  and  one-fimrth. 
Actual  time. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth.  . 

Actual  timo  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Thiiteen  cents  per  hour  to  actual  time. 
Actual  timo  aud  unc-ronrth.  • 

Actual  time  and  one- fourth  to  actual  time 

and  one-half. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one*fourth. 
Actual  timo  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  timo  to  actual  time  and  one  -fourth. 
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Locality. 


Hanley 

Hartlepool... 

Haslinicden . . 

Heywood 

Hndderafield. 
Hall 


Hyde 

Ipswich 

umcaster  .. 
Leamington 

Leeds 

Leicester . . . 

Leigh 

Lincoln 


Little  Bolton.... 

Liverpool 

Llanelly 

London   

Macclesfield 

Maidstone 

Manchester 

Mansfield  

Middlesborongh 

Newcastle  

Newport 

Nortuampton . . . 
Nottingbani 

Oldham 


Portsmouth. 

Preston 

Reading 


Retford 

Rochdale 

Rotherham 

Salford 

Sr.  Helen's 

Sheffield 

Smith  wick 

Southampton . . . 
Sowerby  Bridge. 

Staly  bridge 

Stockport 

Stockton 

Stourbridge 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Swindon  

Todmorden 

Trowbridge 

Wakefield 

Warrington 

Wednesbury 

Widnes 

Wigan 

Woolwich 

Worcester 

Workington 

York 


Wages  per  hour. 


High- 
est. 


$0.U1 
.163 

.168 

.150 
.150 
.199 

.168 


.159 
.133 
.141 
.150 
.156 
.Ul 

.168 

.177 
.141 
.177 


159 
168 


.146 
.177 


.141 
.159 

.168 

.194 
.168 
.159 

.141 


159 
177 
159 
168 
168 
1C8 
168 


.155 

.159 

.185 
.150 
.156 


.146 
.168 
.Ul 
.168 
.168 
.186 


.in 


Stand- 
ard. 


$0,141 


{ 


.159/ 

.1505 

.159 

.141 

.150 

.159 

.138 

.141 

.133.J 

.133 

.141 

.160 


5   .159; 

>  .1505 
.159 
.124 
.168 
.150 
.141 
.168 
.141 
.133 


{ 


.133 

.138 

.150 

.150{ 

.1505 

.150 

.150 

.188 

.133 
.150 


.168 
.159 
.159 
.150 

.150 

.ISiO 

.150 

.133 

.141} 

.1335 


.150 
.133 
.141 
.150 
.183 
.159 
.159 
.150 
.141 
.189 
.188 


Lowest. 


$0,124 
.128 

.124 

.150 
.115 
.106 

.150 
.970 
.133 
.106 
.106 
.120 

'  .'io2 

.141 

.133 
.800 
.155 
.106 
.106 
.159 
.124 
.133 
.970 
.890 
.106 
.124 

.141 

.138 
.141 
.970 

.106 
.124 
.106 
.141 
.159 
.159 
.141 
.890 
.890 
.124 
.124 
.124 

.106 

.133 
.106 
.106 
.141 
.800 
.188 
.106 
.106 
.159 
.159 
.133 
.106 
.115 
.115 


Rate  for  overtime. 


Actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-ronrlh. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth  to  actual  time 

and  one-half 
20  cents  to  32  cents  per  hour. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

16  cents  to  20  cents  per  bonr. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 

Actnsl  time  to  actual  time  and  one-eighth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fouith. 

Actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 

Actual  time  and  one-half. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and 

Actual  time  and  one-fonilh. 
(Actual time  and  one-eighth  to 
I    and  one-half. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and 


one-fourth, 
actual  time 
one-fourth. 


Actnal  time  and  one-eighth  to  actual  time 

and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fuurth. 
Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fonrUi. 
Actual  time  and  one- fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 
Actual  time  to  actnal  time  and  one-fonrth. 
Actnal  time  and  one-fonrth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 
Actnal  time  and  oue-fourth. 
Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-eighth. 

Actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actnal  time  and  one-fourth. 

Actual  time  and  one- fourth. 

Actual  time  to  actual  time  and  one- fourth. 

18  cents  per  hour. 

18  cents  nor  hour. 

Actnal  time  and  one-fonrth  to  one-half. 

Actual  time  and  one-fonrth. 

Actual  time. 

Actual  time  to  actual  tJaie  and  one-fonrth. 


T 
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WAGES  PEB  HOUR   TN    THE    MANUFACTURE   OP  MACHINERY   IN   BIRMINGHAM, 

ENGLAND,  IN  1885. 


Occapations. 


Air-f uma  comen 

Anj^le^miths  

Apprcniicea 

Boiler  makers 

Borers  

Brass  flnisLors '. 

Brass  moulders 

Carpenters 

Carters 

CoppersmitLis 

Core  makers  and  dressers  (men)  

Core  makers  and   dressers   (lads  and 

boys) 

Draughtsmen 

DrUlers 

Engineers 

Engine  fitters 

Firemen 

Fitters 


Wages 

per  hour 

(oents). 


12 

12  to  16 
4  to  9 

18tol4 

13  to  14 

12  to  13 
14to15| 

13 
8to  9 

13  to  15 

11  to  12 

4to  9 

25  to  57 

9 10 10 

12  to  14 
12  to  14 

0 

14  to  16 


Oocnpations. 


Wages 

per  hoar 

(cents). 


Foremen,  working 

Grinders  and  glaziers 

Holders-up      , 

Iron  moulders 

Laborers 

Millwrighte 

Painters 

Patternmakers 

Planers , 

Platers 

Riveters  

Rivet  heaters  (^'outh  and  boys) 

Shapers 

Screwers , 

Slotters 

Smiths' strikers 

Steam-hammer  men 

Stokers     

Tinsmiths 


18  to  20 

12  to  14 

9  to  10 

12  to  10 

to  8 

12  to  15 
9  to  10 

13  to  16 
10  to  12 

14  to  17 
12  to  13 

4to  5 
12  to  13 

8to  0 
10  to  12 

9  to  10 
23  to  25 

8to  0 
12  to  18 


DAILY  WAGES.  ORDINARY.  MAXIMUM,  AND  MINIMUM.  IN  PARIS,  FRANCE. 


Ocoupationa. 

1844. 

1858. 

I860. 

Ord. 

Miix. 

Min. 

Ord. 

Max. 

Min. 

Ord. 

Max. 

Min. 

Bakers 

f0  77 

48 
58 
77 

Blacksmiths 

to  70 

$0  80 

$6'65' 

$0  82 

$1  06 

S"67 

Batchers 

Carpenters 

90 

96 

Glaziers 

77 

77 
1  06 

91 
106 

68 
"63 

Hatters 

Joiners 

68 
68 
68 

68 
68 
87 

""m 

•  • 

91 
1  16 

«  «  •  • 

68 

Lo<;ksmith8 

48  .      91 

87  '  -   - 

63 

Masons 

^letal  workers 

96 
77 
77 
96 
58 

58 

Painters *. 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Khnemakers     .     

77 
48 
77 

.... 

1  16 
96 
01 
68 

77 

48 
87 
58 
68 

1  06 

1  35 

67 

Sroneontters 

Tailors  

58 

87 
87 

96 
96 

77 

Tanners 

68 

67 

Occupations. 

1871. 

1876. 

Ord. 

188L 
Max. 

Min. 

f  1  16 

1  06 

77 

96 

1  49 

96 

77 

1  16 

1  10 

1  35 

1  10 

1  10 

1  UO 

1  00 

48 

1  35 

58 

77 

Ord. 

$1  44 
I  10 
06 
1  16 
1  74 
1  00 
I  25 
I  35 
1  25 
1  54 
1  35 
1  35 
1  10 

1  25 
G7 

2  02 
90 
90 

1882. 

Max. 

12  24  , 
1  35  ' 
1  in 
1  35  , 
1  93 
1  16 
1  74 
1  54  ; 
1  35  i 
1  74  1 
1  74  ' 

1 40 ; 

1  35 
1  74 

1  16 

2  32 
1  51 

1  16  , 
1 

Ord. 

$1  27 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

Ord. 

Max. 

$1  03 
1  06 

96 
1  35 
1  25 
1  06 
I  73 
1  06 
1  10 
1  00 
1  35 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  16 
1  35 

78 
1  16 

Min. 

$0  65 
77 
67 
96 

1  oa 

96 

77 

87 

77 

82 

1  C6 

97 

1  00 

1  00 

48 

00 

48 

77 

Min. 

Bakers 

$0  46 
82 
67 

$1  28 

97 

82 

1  10 

1  16 

1  01 

1  25 

97 

87 

97 

X  16 

1  16 

1  16 

I  16 

07 

1  16 

60 

90 

$1  35 
1  16 

96 
1  16 
1  51 
1  06 
1  25 
1  35 
I  25 
1  45 
1  35 
1  35 
1  16 
1  25 

G8 
1  54 

00 

96 

$1  93 
1  85 
1  16 
1  85 
1  54 
1  09 
1  74 
1  54 
1  85 
1  54 
1  74 
1  45 
1  35 
1  73 

1  10 

2  51 
1  64 
1  10 

$1  22 

Blacksmiths 

06     1  06 

82         QA 

*  ** 

1  06 

Brewers 

77 

ButchoT  B 

96 

Carpenters 

Gl*^7iier»  , .     r               . , . , 

1  16 

1  06 

1  25 

1^6 

87 

96 

1  16 

1  10 

1  35 
1  06 
1  74 
1  06 
1  16 
1  06 
1  54 
1  16 

1  06 
06 

77 
87 
77 
82 
77 
96 

1  54 
1  01 

Hatters 

77 

Joiners 

1  32 

I^ocksmiths 

Masons 

1  16 

1  35 

Metal  workers 

l*ttiuters  

Plumbers 

1  10 
1  16 
1  00 

Printers 

Shoemakers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

1  16 
67 

1  10 
06 
90 

1  25 
1  10 
1  35 
1  54 
1  35 

1  00 
^8 

1  CO 
58 
P7 

1  06 

48 

1  54 

58 

Tanners 

1 

77 
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DAILY  WAGES,  ORDINABY,  UAXDdTJld,  AXD  MINIMT7M,  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OT 

FRANCE.  NOT  INCLUDING  PARIS. 


Oocopations. 


Ocoapations. 

1858. 

1857. 

1871. 

1 

Ord. 

Max. 

Min. 

Ord. 

Max. 

MIn 
$0  85 

Ord.  '  Max. 

Min. 

Bakers 

$0  37 
37 
42 
38 
42 
40 
41 
89 
42 
40 
40 
42 
43 
46 
32 
46 
38 
89 

$0  45 
45 
63 
40 
51 
48 
68 
47 
51 
48 
62 

$0  31 
32 
36 
27 
37 
82 
83 
33 
83 
34 
39 

$0  41 
42 
47 
38 
40 
43 
40 
44 
47 
46 
55 

$0  51 
50 
59 
46 
60 
51 
50 
55 
59 
55 
72 

$0  56  $0  68 

54  1      6i 
65        73 
50  ,      61 
64  '      77 
56        67 
58        75 

55  69 
68  1      73 
50         70 
67         86 
60         72 
60         75 
63         KO 

a 

$0  48 

Blaoksmitha 

35 
30 
31 
43 
36 
38 
38 
88 
30 
40 

44 

Brewers 

46 

Batchers 

42 

Carnentera  

55 

( jlftziers - 

GO 

Hatters 

Joiners  

46 
46 

Locksmiths 

Masons 

45 
£0 

MpI  al  "workers 

5"i 

PainterH 

47 

Plarobers 

t 

49 

Printers 

60 
43 
60 

48 
47 

87 
25 
88 
30 
32 

51 
34 
53 
42 
44 

67 
5U 
77 
54 
54 

42 

yo 

45 
84 
37 

4H 

Hhoeroakcrs 

48 
67 
55 
53 

65 
83 
72 
66 

:t8 

Stonccatters 

Tailors 

56 
42 

Tanners 

44 

Bakers  

Blacksmiths  .. 

Brewers 

Dutcbers 

Carpeoters  ... 

rilaziers 

Hatters 

■Toiners 

Locksmiths  . . . 

Masons 

&f  etal  workers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Sboomakers . . . 
Slonecntters  .. 

Tailors 

Tanners 


04 

57 
62 
63 
70 
57 
61 
01 
63 


70 
64 
85 
69 
82 
75 
70 


63 

76 

72 

OS. 

65 

70 

64 

80 

66 

89 

62 

69 

71 

92 

60 

78 

66 

74 

1881. 


1882. 


Ord 


Max.   Min.  1  Onl.    Max.    oMu. 
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BEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


EMPLOTfiS  AND  AVEHAGE  FORTNIGHTLY  WAGES  EN  SPINNING 


Tear. 

ForemexL 

Spinners. 

• 

•  • 

Tiers,  winders 

cylinder  cot- 

erers^eto. 

Care  takers 
and  winders. 

Paokere,  oil- 
ers, firemen, 
watchmen, 
porters,  la- 
borers, etc 

Carding  de- 
partment. 

• 

No. 

Fort- 
nightly 
wages. 

No. 

Fort- 
nightly 
wages. 

Na 

Fort- 
nightly 
wages. 

Na 

Fort- 
nightly 
wages. 

No. 

Fort- 
uighUy 
wages. 

No. 

65 
60 
64 
61 
5i 
60 
61 
04 
00 
69 
GO 
6t 
60 
G3 
60 
67 
60 
70 
70 
70 
05 
70 
SO 
86 
87 
89 
88 
83 
80 
81 
85 

Fort- 
nightly 
wages. 

1865 

1858 

1857 

8 

A 

A 
A 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

$8  50 
838 
860 
885 
0  00 
900 
9  04 
9  18 
890 
886 
0  04 
9  16 
9  71 
087 
10  23 
10  56 

10  00 

11  10 
11  75 

11  76 

12  26 
12  60 
12  82 
12  74 
12  60 
12  16 
12  24 
12  44 

12  97 

13  66 

14  17 

45 
60 
50 
40 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
45 
49 
41 
40 
41 
40 
36 
28 
30 
30 
32 
85 
36 
87 
40 
42 
43 
43 
41 
41 
41 
41 

$7  47 
7  60 
7  68 
7  87 
724 
7  67 
804 
794 
7  14 
7  07 
7  02 

7  48 
800 

8  13 
8  34 

8  16 
6  89 

9  08 
0  24 
0  37 
030 
0  46 
068 
9  24 
892 
082 
888 
8  78 
8  74 
866 
848 

UO 

124 

123 

114 

111 

114 

118 

118 

1ft 

117 

119 

126 

130 

120 

116 

107 

80 

84 

81 

85 

94 

83 

88 

101 

106 

106 

118 

119 

120 

128i 

122 

$1  89 
202 
2  12 
2  17 
2  27 
2  62 
263 
2  69 
2  49 

2  72 
290 
8  10 

3  21 
3  48 
360 
3  60 

3  20 

4  27 
4  69 
4  87 

4  88 
6  42 
649 
6  30 

5  20 
5  20 
4  82 
4  80 
4  94 
487 
486 

84 
86 

36 
84 
36 
89 
40 
42 
45 
62 
53 
62 
62 
64 
60 
63 
62 
65 
58 
67 
66 
60 
65 
66 
60 
70 
70 
69 
70 

71* 
70 

$2  69 
2  70 
281 
280 
284 

2  97 

3  10 
8  08 
3  02 
8  26 
3  33 
3  66 
369 
8  74 
3  80 

3  83 
8  26 

4  30 
4  65 
4  82 

4  98 
499 
606 
6  21 
6  18 
620 
620 

5  10 
620 
620 

6  30 

28 
30 
32 
30 
20 
30 
30 
27 
26 
26 
26 
26 
28 
82 
37 
61 
55 
66 
60 
60 
60 
64 
60 
63 
61 
65 
78 
78 
80 

S2* 
82 

$4  08 
4  06 
4  10 
4  89 
4. "to 
4  65 
4  54 
4  00 

4  81 
6  00 

5  17 

5  62 

6  62 
6  65 

5  62 

6  36 

5  50 

6  00 
6  05 
6  49 
6  67 
6  67 

6  95 
684 

7  00 
6  82 
6  46 
6  34 
0  46 
6  66 
668 

$2  98 
3  23 
3  38 
3  58 
3  F4 
3  86 
3  91 
8  9t 
3  83 
3  06 
3  H 

3  04 

4  10 
4  38 
4  48 
4  73 

4  00 

5  20 
5  41 
5  47 

5  8) 
G  12 

6  24 
6  43 
6  35 
6  33 
624 
6  26 
0  40 
644 
6  39 

1858 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

U63 

1864 

1805 

1806 

J867 

1808 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 .'... 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881a 

1882 

1883 

1884 

It85 

alntrodnoed  ring  spinniog  this  year,  Ibr  which  women  anid  giris  only  are  employed.    This  accoants 
ioT  gradual  decrease  of  wages  for  spinners  da«e. 
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AND  CARDING    CO^ON  IN  THE  RHINE  DISTRICT  OF  GEEIKANY.  1855-85. 


Hacbinists,  oar 
p«otera.  Join- 
era,  uMistanto. 


No. 


40 

48 
47 
50 
63 
50 
59 
50 
57 
43 

no 

46 

!>S 

54 

56 

45 

00 

00 

55 

.•iO 

54 

54 

64 

50 

53 

53 

57 

50 

48i 

52 


Fort- 
Dightly 


$0  10 
0  40 
0  54 

6  82 
0  51 

7  01 
6  72 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
0 
7 


09 
00 
10 
44 
42 
44 
.^2 
47 
10 
30 
50 


8  28 
8  53 
8  31 

8  82 

9  00 


0 
8 


01) 

84 


8  04 

9  12 
8  04 
8  05 


8 
8 


80 
80 


MoMma. 


Fort- 
No.  I  ni(;ht)y 
I  wagoA. 


6 
12 
12 

9 
13 
19 
10 
20 
18 
28 
15 
14 
27 
35 
32 
31 
18 
20 
23 
12 
10 
18 
14 
20 
12 
lU 
12 
14 
10 

H» 
18 


$5  47 


88 
28 
05 
40 


5  50 
5  75 


5 
5 


21 
20 


5  30 
5  06 
5  68 
5  04 
5  .'50 

5  80 
0  00 

6  50 
0  13 

7  20 

8  15 
8  74 

8  59 

9  24 
9  04 


Total 
em- 
ploy 6a. 


326 
872 
309 
347 
345 
378 
374 
389 
305 
390 
370 
304 
302 
412 
414 
4L'(> 
•Ml 
400 
301 
381 
380 
394 
410 
452 


Fort- 
nightly 
;    waeea 
I    for  all 
.omployto. 


9  03 

445 

10  29 

448 

9  27 

409 

9  54 

473 

10  40 

462 

10  00 

470 

10  82 

442 

Daya 

olr 

labor. 


$3  70 


4 
4 
*4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


01 
09 
20 
20 
58 
67 
01 
87 
53 
51 
04 
82 


5  14 


5 
5 
4 


22 
24 
70 


5  84 
0  23 
0  40 
0  51 


83 
05 

08 
kO 


0  77 
0  01 
48 
55 
62 
68 


300 

315 

300 

305| 

3041 

295i 

804 

3U5 

303 

306i 

308 

317 

305 

805 

301k 

300 

240 

304i 

304  i 

305 

305i 

317{ 

3054 

3051 

MHi 

804{ 

300 

307 

304 

804 

306 


Amonnt  of 
annual 
wage*. 


$32, 
40, 
39. 
87. 
88. 
44, 
44. 
40, 
41. 
40. 
43, 
45. 
49, 
.•)5, 
50, 
57. 
42, 
GO. 

m. 

03. 
04. 
72. 
74. 
82. 
78, 
78, 
80, 
79. 
78, 
79, 
«1, 


144  17 
269  66 
323  36 
003  22 
192  28 
842  01 
579  17 
556  11 
437  29 
960  88 
429  35 
504  58 
219  33 
028  38 
168  71 
305  29 
041  13 
075  Si 
205  03 
295  93 
281  20 
584  63 
108  UO 
049  24 
710  13 
802  06 
472  17 
075  10 
719  12 
899  15 
086  42 


Pounda  of 
yam  span. 


822. 
807, 
837, 
823, 
874, 
1,010, 
1,044, 
901, 
1,128, 
1,000. 
1.340, 
1.483, 
1.589. 
1.723, 
1.731, 
1, 007, 
1,553. 
1.587, 
1.700. 
2,048. 
2.281. 
2.448, 
2,  709, 
3.001. 
3,259, 
3.400, 
3. 235, 
8.436, 
8,668, 
8,660, 


858.65 
36&58 
940.37 
824.90 
403.13 
092.80 
697.03 
271. 01 
305,34 
560  31 
487. 48 
853.53 
200.73 
797.11 
381. 22 
480.79 
7U9.39 
880  08 
482.  38 
217.60 
250.10 
].Ti.  9i 
242.  72 
771.  04 
995.81 
054.09 
049.35 
034.90 
490.75 
100.34 
80&28 


Year. 


21,000 

2<.300' 

24,300'. 

24,  300 

24,812. 

24,312 

24,312, 

24,312 

24,300 

27,  200  . 

29, 025 

33,150 

34,044,. 

35,340'. 

35.  340 

35. 140  . 

30,  230  . 

3%Ur7 

32, 070  . 

35, 302  . 

38,340 

30.  502  . 

40,  192  . 

42.1f72 

41,307 

42. 807 

42.  372 

41,720 

41,635. 

42,211' 

42,401;. 


.  1855 
.  1856 
-.1857 
.  1858 
..1859 
.  1800 
.1801 
.1862 
..1863 
.1804 
.  1805 
.1810 
..  1807 
.1868 
.  1869 
..1870 
.  1871 
.  1872 
.  Ih73 
.  1874 
.  1875 
..1870 
.1877 
.  1H78 
..  1879 
.  1880 
.  1881 
..  1882 
...1883 
...1881 
...1885 
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EMPLOTfiS  AND  AVERAGE  rORTKIGHTLY  WAGES  J^i  WEAVING 


Foremen  and 
a«8isuuits. 

Print  weav- 
ers. 

Moleskin 
weavei  s. 

WiDders, 
wRipors,  knit- 
ters, etc. 

Bmsbors, 

sizors,     and 

gluers. 

Borlers,  etc. 

Tear. 

—  — 

> 

Fort- 

Fort- 

Fort- 

Foi-t- 

Foil- 

Fort- 

Na 

nightly 

Na 

nipbtly 

No. 

uigbtly 

No. 

nigbtly 

No. 

uigbtly 

No. 

nigbtlj 

3 

'wages. 

81 

|2  17 

37 

wages. 
$3  72 

40 

wages. 
$2  51 

'w'siges. 
$6  39 

10 

wages. 

1865   

97  05 

20 

$1  72 

1856 

6 

6  86 

74 

1  97 

08 

3  50 

40 

2  41 

20 

6  08 

11 

1  60 

1857 

5 

7  28 

68 

2  10 

101 

3  78 

41 

2  49 

19 

5  60 

5 

2  82 

1868 

6 

7  78 

70 

2  29 

no 

3  76 

41 

2  61 

19 

5  82 

7 

2  34 

1859   

7 

8  16 

i:^0 

3  11 

114 

3  70 

38 

8  04 

18 

6  20 

n 

3  02 

1860 

10 

7  89 

161 

3  43 

140 

3  75 

47 

3  10 

20 

6  40 

16 

2  91 

1861 

13 

8  43 

170 

3  78 

101 

3  60 

61 

3  20 

24 

6  60 

21 

2  71 

1862 

13i 

8  74 

210 

3  42 

105 

3  71 

62 

3  24 

20 

6  67 

23 

2  92 

1863. 

13 

8  03 

222 

3  27 

199 

3  65 

63 

2  95 

22 

•      6  38 

23 

3  08 

186t 

14 

8  78 

211 

3  14 

194 

3  69 

62 

3  17 

14 

6  69 

24 

3  25 

18C6 

14 

9  00 

222 

3  30 

110 

8  69 

60 

3  10 

11 

6  FO 

19 

3  69 

1«}6 

12 

9  02 

222 

4  00 

181 

4  54 

60 

3  66 

11 

,      6  67 

23 

3  ;0 

1867 

14 

•9  6{ 

200 

3  94 

2.15 

4  42 

61 

3  60 

10 

6  06 

22 

4  00 

1868 

17 
18 

0  60 
9  8.) 

208 
224 

4  01 
4  03 

298 
332 

4  26 
4  32 

69 
70 

3  72 
3  80 

0 
10 

7  30 
7  00 

22 
25 

4  17 

18C9 

4  17 

1870 

18 

10  10 

220 

4  11 

330 

4  45 

80 

3  77 

0 

6  84 

30 

3  68 

1871 

17 

0  01 

216 

3  57 

248 

3  55 

63 

2  90 

7 

6  GO 

26 

2  93 

1872 

18 

9  87 

263 

4  70 

205 

4  61 

73 

3  OR 

0 

7  8,^ 

33 

848 

1873 

19 

10  34 

269 

5  01 

330 

4  84 

83 

4  15 

9 

8  09 

42 

3  40 

1874 

21 

10  06 

•J68 

5  27 

317 

4  86 

72 

4  30 

11 

8  00 

42 

3  46 

1875 

21 

10  64 

273 

5  40 

347 

5  10 

72 

4  41 

12 

8  00 

42 

3  41 

1876 

20 

10  74 

270 

5  26 

345 

5  4L 

72 

4  71 

12 

8  10 

40 

3  30 

1877 

18 

11  2.-. 

272 

5  43 

360 

5  32 

71 

4  71 

12 

8  45 

60 

3  17 

1878 

20 
80 

11  17 
10  22 

310 
392 

5  34 
5  34 

874 
384 

5  38 
5  30 

76 
85 

4  60 
4  73 

13 
14 

8  56 
8  95 

47 
51 

3  34 

1879 

3  60 

1880 

34 
30 
30 
87 
88 

10  12 
10  18 
10  17 
10  00 
10  24 

453 
i^UO 
511 
627 
530 

5  43 
5  55 
5  32 

5  33 

6  47 

40O 
401 
394 
400 
418 

5  35 
5  55 

5  60 

6  57 
5  80 

05 

96 

95 

102 

100 

4  70 
4  73 
4  81 
4  85 
6  04 

14 
15 
16 
16 
16 

9  29 
9  06 
9  31 
9  49 
9  74 

63 
57 
57 
68 

67 

3  62 
3  69 
3  69 
8  70 
8  75 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884   

1886 

88 

10  85 

478 

6  40 

474 

560 

101 

4  92 

16 

9  74 

57 

384 

VARIATION   IN   THE   BATES   OF   WAGES. 
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COTTON  GOODS  IN  THE  RHINE  DISTRICT  OF  GERMANY.  1855-85. 


Drfen, 
dreneni,  etc. 

1 

Oilers,  fire- 
men, laiwrers, 
etc. 

Total 
employes. 

Fortnightly 
wages  for 

all 
employte. 

• 

Days  of 
labor. 

Amount  of 
annual  wages. 

Looms. 

Pieces 
of  cdoth 
woven. 

Year. 

Fori. 

Fort- 

No. 

nightly 
wages. 

No. 

nightiy 
wages. 

240 

8 

$1  97 

5 

04  25 

204 

18  05 

806 

016, 107  56 

12,421 

1866 

16 

170 

5 

4  66 

244 

206 

800 

18,855  30 

276 

12,801 

1866 

17 

238 

6 

600 

253 

3  30 

806 

21,638  20 

806 

16.050 

1857 

18 

3  14 

8 

564 

274 

3  43 

805 

24,448  22 

344 

17,985 

1858 

14 

208 

11 

606 

348 

3  65 

306 

32,622  01 

461 

96.556 

1850 

18 

2  04' 

14 

620 

416 

3  81 

3ia 

42, 814  45 

544 

84,466 

1850 

20 

3  87 

16 

6  00 

516 

3  00 

304 

52, 320  48 

091 

48,891 

1861 

18i 

884 

17 

6  81 

571 

385 

80l| 

57, 142  14 

812 

48,549 

1862 

19^ 

385 

10 

6  14 

580 

3  70 

55, 730  80 

828 

57,279 

1868 

22 

860 

10 

627 

560 

3  70 

804 

53,802  84 

815 

67,769 

1864 

18 

388 

10 

600 

502 

3  75 

8071 

48,886  64 

736 

45,065 

1865 

18 

3  80 

10 

6  14 

546 

435 

305 

61,674  65 

800 

56,814 

1806 

20 

4  01 

20 

6  15 

604 

436 

304i 

•7,804  80 

850 

60,640 

1807 

25 

4  32 

23 

6  21 

671 

487 

804 

76, 257  42 

962 

64,420 

1868 

82 

4  17 

25 

640 

748 

4  41 

8051 

85, 168  71 

1,100 

78,836 

1860 

86 

4  16 

25 

6  10 

747 

446 

818 

00,168  44 

1,008 

76,416 

1870 

25 

4  12 

23 

5  81 

625 

377 

801 

61,248  45 

014 

46,679 

1871 

28 

503 

80 

667 

740 

482 

8044 

88,804  80 

1,055 

68,990 

1872 

28 

505 

33 

6  77 

818 

500 

804f 

105,850  60 

1,154 

75.670 

1878 

21 

522 

37 

7  02 

780 

5  17 

804f 

105,012  81 

1,128 

76,762 

1874 

24 

506 

30 

7  18 

830 

533 

305 

114, 926  07 

1.141 
1,153 

82,860 

1876 

25 

5  11 

40 

734 

830 

544 

805| 
304 

117,560  70 

87,060 

1876 

24 

525 

48 

7  47 

850 

6  47 

120.857  61 

1,140 

80,235 

1877 

21 

5  40 

45 

7  80 

006 

548 

304 

120, 142  89 

1,228 

06^260 

1878 

10 

5  66 

42 

7  88 

1,017 

5  40 

304 

144,078  00 

1,300 

113,004 

1870 

15 

5  43 

43 

7  00 

1,107 

654 

804 

150,417  22 

1,523 

124,257 

1880 

1 

600 

45 

788 

1,122 

56T 

8171 

176, 224  22 

1,621 

142,476 

1881 

47 

7  88 

1,156 

5  68 

806a 

167, 681  61 

1,660 

184,112 

1888 

48 

8  01 

l,l08 
i;208 

5  60 

804 

172,058  29 

1,708 

187,550 

1888 

40 

7  78 

5  78 

804 

180,662  74 
188,01864 

1,761 

186,328 

1884 

40 

706 

1,213 

580 

808 

1,779 

139,897 

1886 

128C4I.AB ^16 
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The  inflaence  of  the  cost  of  living  in  creating  differences  in  the  rates 
of  wages  shoold  be  considered  in  studying  rates.  When  such  influences 
are  carefally  observed  it  will  be  found  that  the  v£iriation  in  the  rates  of 
wages  has  but  little  weight  ifi  causing  industrial  depressions.  De- 
pressions disturb  wages :  wages  do  not  create  depressions;  yet, as  a 
remotely-disturbing  cause  in  the  matter  of  prices,  the  variation  in  the 
rates  of  wages  has  a  legitimate  place.  In  Appendix  B,  page  411,  there  is 
presented  some  exceedingly  valuable  data  relative  to  cost  of  living  and 
wages  of  work  people  in  different  countries  in  Europe.  The  data  there 
given,  however,  are  not  of  sufficient  extent,  or  do  not  cover  a  sufficient 
number  of  industries  or  of  occupations  in  industries,  to  warrant  their 
presentation  in  tabular  form,  or  to  admit  of  any  very  valuable  sum- 
maries being  drawn  therefrom.  For  this  reason  the  facts  relative  to 
cost  of  living  are  given  as  individual  ^^  budgets  "  of  family  expenses  iu 
detail,  and  of  family  earnings.  As  budgets  they  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable and  thoroughly  interesting.  The  Bureau  has  no  such  collection 
of  budgets  for  the  United  States,  because  it  has  been  contemplated  to 
make  a  sufficient  collection  of  facts  relative  to  cost  of  living  to  enable 
the  Bureau  to  ascertain  to  what  .extent  climate  may  affect  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  budgets  given,  however,  offer  most  excellent  opportunity, 
'  tentatively,  to  observe  the  variation  in  expenses,  the  differences  iu  diet, 
the  habits  of  life,  and  other  elements  affecting  the  standard  of  living 
iu  the  several  countries  from  which  they  were  obtained,  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  all  such  budgets  are  the  result  of  living  among  the  people 
furnishing  the  facts,  eating  and  lodging  with  them,  during  the  past 
year,  their  value  is  readily  seen.a 

Speculatire  Railroad  Bailding^. — The  statistics  of  railroad 
building,  as  heretofore  given,  show  that  just  prior  to  periods  of  depres- 
sion, especially  the  later  periods,  there  has  been  an  enormous  exten- 
sion of  railroad  building,  a  large  part  of  which  must  be  considered  as 
speculative.  When  times  are  good  and  profits  are  large,  those  who  are 
making  the  large  profits  seek  to  increase  their  wealth  through  specu- 
lative investments,  and  railroad  building,  since  the  days  of  the  rail- 
road, has  been  one  of  great  attractiveness.  The  idea  seems  to  take 
]>ossession  of  men  that  by  running  a  line  into  the  wilderness  business 
can  be  developed.  The  truth  always  comes  at  last,  and  the  original  in- 
\  estors  pay  heavy  tuition  bills,  while  those  who  buy  up  the  railroad  for 
a  small  percentage  of  its  cost  can  afford  to  wait  until  business  does  de- 
(lo,velop.  If  the  effect  of  this  was  only  felt  by  those  who  lose  directly 
the  damage  to  the  community  would  be  of  no  consequence;  but  as 
these  projected,  speculative  lines  have  become  of  greater  extent,  and 
vast  areas  of  territory  are  to  be  covered,  the  consumption  of  material 
and  of  labor  has  been  of  like  proportions.  It  has  been  estimated  by  an 
eminent  authority,^  and  the  estimate  has  not  been  doubted,  that,  as- 

a  Such  data  were  collected  by  Mr.  Lee  Meriwether^  of  Saiut  Louis,  and  by  him  kindly 
furoished  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 
h  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson. 
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saming  the  railroads  built  in  1882  to  have  cost,  with  the  eqaipment, 
an  average  of  $30,000  per  mile,  more  than  766,000  workmen  of  all 
classes  must  have  been  employed  in  connection  with  railroad  bnild- 
ing  in  that  year,  while  in  the  building  of  the  greatly-reduced  mileage 
of  1883,  with  a  reduction  in  wages,  say,  of  11  per  cent,  and  of  16§  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  per  mile,  only  250,000  persons  were  employed ;  a  great 
army  of  516,000  men  employed  in  all  the  ramifications  of  railroad  build- 
iug  thus  being  discharged  from  railroad  work  in  one  year.  Two  rail- 
road projects  alone  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  nearly  20,000  men, 
who  had  been  brought  from  Southern  Europe  for  the  very  purpose 
of  building  the  roads,  so  when  discharged  they  must  to  a  large  de- 
gree have  served  to  increase  the  idle  class.  If  the  estimates  given 
above  of  the  number  of  men  discharged  through  cessation  of  railroad 
building  during  the  last  few  years  are  sound,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  they  are  fairly  so,  the  effect  must  have  been  serious  in- 
deed. Probably  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  half  million  men  found 
other  employment  -,  perhaps  all  found  something  to  do,  but  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  and  in  a  desultory  way,  so  that  their  consuming  power 
must  have  been  crippled  to  a  very  serious  degree,  and  the  crippling  of 
the  consuming  power  of  a  body  no  larger  than  that  referred  to  has  its 
influence,  which,  combined  with  other  influences  that  tend  to  cripple 
consuming  power,  involves  the  industries  of  a  community.  In  this 
subject  of  excessive  railroad  building  is  more  clearly  shown  than  in  any 
other  direction  what  is  sometimes  called  the  over-consumption  of  labor 
and  material.  The  vast  quantities  of  steel  and  iron  and  all  other  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  equipment  of  speculative  roads  have  been  over- 
consumed,  or  consumed  to  no  immediate  purpose,  and  when  that  over- 
consumption  ceases  because  it  has  been  illegitimate,  legitimate  production 
suffers  correspondingly,  and  what  then  is  called  over-production  can  be 
denominated  bad  production ;  but,  of  course,  along  with  what  may  be 
denominated  an  over-consumption  of  iron  in  the  direction  specified  there 
must  have  been  an  over-consumption  of  labor,  that  is,  a  consumption  of 
labor  that  resulted  in  no  immediate  benefit,  but  in  positive,  immediate 
harm,  because  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  over-consumed  labor  was 
brought  in  from  abroad,  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  over-consumption 
could  not  readily  assimilate  itself  with  the  industries  or  work  of  a  de- 
pressed community. 

The  crippled  consuming  power  arising  from  the  over-construction  of 
railroads  is  only  one  influence,  however,  in^the  great  grouping  of  influ- 
ences which  tend  to  produce  the  economic  condition  known  as  under- 
consumption. 

Crippled  Gonsuiniiig^  Power  or  IJnder-coiiisuiiiption. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  cripple  the  consuming  power  of  a 
large  body  of  our  people  are  remote  indeed,  and  yet  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  in  hand.  Any  disturbance  in  the  monetary 
affairs  of  our  country  by  which  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  de- 
creased cripples  the  consuming  power  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
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people,  through  apprehension  or  through  real  results,  feel  that  their 
consuming  power  is  crippled  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  individual  re- 
trenchment begins,  and  corresponding  stagnation  follows.  The  same 
results  are  reached  through  a  lowering  of  wages  from  any  cause 
whatever.  If  manufacturers  find  their  warehouses  overstocked,  there 
must  take  place  a  cessation  of  production  or  a  lowering  of  wages,  in 
either  case  the  consuming  power  of  the  workers  being  crippled.  Short 
crops  will  often,  and  usually,  result  in  crippling  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  large  body  of  people ;  so,  too,  a  very  large  crop  which  cannot  be 
sold  readily  and  at  good  prices  reduces  the  consuming  power  of  great 
communities.  In  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  where  the  truck 
system  prevails  there  inevitably  results  a  crippled  consuming  power  of 
the  operatives  concerned.  Some  company  stores,  so-called,  are  of  real 
benefit  to  the  employes  of  the  concerns  owning  such  stores,  but  in  order 
to  be  of  benefit  the  company  or  the  proprietors  of  the  works  must  see 
that  the  stores  are  well  stocked  with  supplies  at  the  lowest  market 
prices,  and  that  the  customers — their  own  employes — can  purchase 
goods  for  cash  at  an  advance  simply  large  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
An  instance  of  such  a  store  in  Connecticut  represents  what  is  meant. 
A  large  manufacturing  company  in  that  state  owns  and  runs  a  store 
for  the  benefit  of  its  operatives.  All  goods  are  purchased  for  cash,  at 
the  lowest  prices,  and  of  the  best  qualities.  The  store  is  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  simply  paying  expenses  and  a  very  small  percentage  of 
margin  over  expenses,  which  margin  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  free 
library  for  the  use  of  the  operatives.  The  reverse  of  this  is  found  in 
many  mining  districts  of  the  country,  where  at  the  companies'  stores 
the  miners  purchase  their  goods  oftentimes  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
could  purchase  for  elsewhere,  and  under  duress ;  that  is,  in  many  lo- 
calities employment  depends  partially  upon  taking  goods  out  of  the 
companies'  stores.  When  wages  are  lowered  this  necessity  becomes 
more  apparent.  Laws  in  several  states  have  been  passed  aiming  at 
the  removal  of  the  truck  and  company-store  system,  and  in  many  places 
with  success.  There  is  yet,  however,  too  much  evasion  of  these  laws,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  future.  Truck  stores  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  g)*eed,  and  not  of  the  men,  are  simply  contributory  influences 
in  localities  to  the  crippling  of  the  consuming  power  of  the  work  people. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  tending  to  cripple  the  consumptive 
power  of  a  people,  and  an  influence  which  has  been  especially  felt  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years,  results  from  the  cessation  of  railroad 
building.  This  matter,  however,  has  been  sufficiently  treated  under 
alleged  causes  of  the  depression  and  under  the  preceding  heading. 

The  employment  of  contract  labor  of  foreign  importation,  and  rapid 
immigration  generally,  are  features  which  have  a  positive  influence  in 
crippling  cousuming  power.  The  influence  of  foreign  inunigration  is 
l)est  exhibited  by  the  following  table,  showing  the  foreign  population 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the  percentage  engaged  in  agriculture 
at  the  last  two  census  periods : 
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THE  FORBIGNBORN,  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER.  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTtF  RE, 

MANUFACTURES,  ETC.,  IN  1870  AND  1880. 


Population,  ten  yean  of  aee  and  over 

Foreign-born,  ten  years  of  age  and  oTer 

Per  cent,  of  foreign-bom  of  total  popalation  (ten  years  and  over) . . 


1870. 


28,228,$K5 
6,307,887 


188a 


36, 761, 607 
6,401,801 


Foreign-bom  engaged  in  agricalture 

Foreign^bom  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  etc 


18.80-h 


17.65+ 


610, 108 
029,581 


Total  foreign -bom  engaged  in  agriculture,  manulactures,  et-o. 


Per  oent.  of  foreign  bom  engaged  in  agriculture  of  total  foreign-bom  — 
Per  oexkt.  of  foreign-bom  engaged  in  manufactures  of  total  foreign-bom 

Per  cent,  of  foreign-bom  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
mining,  etc.,  of  total  foreign-lMm 


812, 820 
1. 225, 787 


2,038,616 


12. 52+ 
18.88+ 


81. 40+ 


This  table  offers  some  points  of  interest  and  of  value  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  were  812,829  of  the  for- 
eign-born population  engaged  in  agriculture.  By  the  census  of  1880  the 
whole  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
7,670,493.  Into  the  total  number  then  engaged  in  agriculture  there  had 
been  absorbed  but  812,829  foreSgn-born ;  that  is,  the  foreign-born  con- 
stituted 10.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  total  number  employed  in  the  country  in  manufactures,  mechani- 
cal, and  mining  industries  was  3,837,112.  Into  this  number  had  been 
absorbed  1,226,787  of  the  foreign-born,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  engaged  in  such  industries.  It  will  be  seen  at  ouce  that  the 
tendency  of  immigrants  is  to  assimilate  with  our  mechanical  industries. 
This  increases  the  supply  of  labor  in  comparison  to  the  demand,  lowers 
wages,  contributes  to  whatever  over-production  exists,  and  cripples  tem- 
porarily the  consuming  power  of  the  whole.  The  progress  of  immigra- 
tion has  been  very  steady.    This  is  best  shown  by  the  following  table:  a 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Yean. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1828 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1^1 
J832 
1838 
1894 
2885 
1836 
1887 
1888 
1830 
J640 
1841 
1843 
184$ 


Inuni- 
grants. 


Years. 


8.885 

9,127 

6,911 

6,354 

7,912 

10, 109 

10, 837 

18,875 

27, 382 

22, 520 

23,322 

22, 633 

60,482 

58,640 

65,365 

45. 374 

76,242 

79.340 

38, 014 

68, 060 

84«066 

80,  289 

104,565 

52.496 


!l 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1804 
1865 
1866 


78.615 
HI  371 
i.  .  <'6 
234, 008 
226, 527 
297, 024 
360,  08U 
379,466 
371, 603 
368, 645 
427, 833 
200,877 
105, 857 
246,  045 
119,501 
118, 616 
150, 237 
80,724 
89,007 
174, 624 
193, 195 
247, 453 
167,  757 


Ycani. 


Fxacal  year  ending 
June  30 — 

1867 

1868 

1669 

1870 

1871 

J872 

1873.,-. 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 •. 


Total. 


Immi- 
grants. 


298,967 
282. 189 
352, 768 
387, 203 
321, 350 
404,806 
459,803 
318, 339 
227, 408 
169.066 
141. 857 
138, 460 
177,828 
457, 257 
669,431 
788,992 
599,114 
618,609 
896,846 


18,110,233 


a  From  theBeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 


D.C. 
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In  examining  this  table  one  sees  that  prior  to  each  period  of  depres- 
sion since  1837  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  immigratiou,  and  fol- 
lowing the  inception  of  the  depression  a  sharp  falling  oflf.  As  times  be- 
came prosperous  after  each  period,  immigration  has  set  ia  and  been 
followed  up  to  an  abnormal  degree,  and  as  soon  as  prosperity  ceased 
temporarily  the  foreign  mechanic  or  laborer  ha«  remained  at  home. 
This  constant  artificial  augmentation  of  the  number  of  laborers  during 
prosperous  years  has  had  its  full  share  in  bringing  in  the  following 
period  of  depression.  The  Forty-eighth  Congress,  at  the  second  sea- 
fiion,  enacted  a  law  aimed  at  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  labor  under  contract,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  remedies.  The  effect  of  this  law  cannot  be  appreciated,  if  it 
has  any  effect,  until  the  country  reaches  a  period  of  prosperity  and  those 
engaged  in  industrial  enterprises,  railroad-building,  etc.,  seek  to  gain 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  during  the  season  of  prosperity.  At 
the  present  time  the  law  is  practically  inoperative,  because  no  desire 
exists  to  break  its  provisions.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  were  not  able 
to  learn  of  a  widespread  importation  of  jabor  under  contract.  The  cases 
which  have  occurred  have  been  local,  and  although  accompanied  by 
many  aggravating  features  such  importations  have  not  involved  indns. 
tries  as  a  whole. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  immigration 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  as  an  element  in  American  industrial  prog- 
ress, but  it  cannot  be  said  now,  and  probably  not  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  future,  that  America  is  the  home  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 
This  advertisement  will  undoubtedly  be  withdrawn,  as  well  as  that 
other,  that  there  is  room  enough  in  the  United  States  for  all.  This  would 
not  be  so  if  this  country  was  not  one  of  the  great  family  of  nations  now 
given  to  mechanical  production.  So  long  as  it  was  largely  an  agricult- 
ural country  the  advertisement  worked  its  good,  for  it  brought  wealth 
and  labor  and  the  wealth  that  comes  of  labor.  Immigration  in  the  fut- 
ure will  continue  to  bring  the  same  elements.  The  trouble  comes  in  too 
rapid  immigration.  No  one  would  probably  consider  for  a  moment  the 
propriety  of  x)reventing  immigration,  but  it  is  a  subject  for  wise  consid- 
eration whether  or  not  it  may  not  be  regulated  by  equitable  legal  pro- 
visions. The  present  practice  certainly  results  in  the  freest  possible 
importation  of  labor,  which  profits  by  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
aids  materially  in  bringing  about  a  condition  where  profits  are  not  only' 
reduced  to  a  small  maigin  but  labor  finds  its  power  to  consume  crippled. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the  ill  effects  of  the  inop- 
portune importation  of  foreign  labor — the  employment  of  Hungarians 
in  mining  districts,  the  padrone  system  in  some  localities,  and  other 
features,  not  only  of  foreign  contract  labor,  but  of  the  employment  of 
foreign  labor  which  comes  freely  on  a  certain  kind  of  solicitation  to  in- 
duce it.  So  far  as  the  investigation  in  hand  indicates,  the  employment 
of  foreign  labor  under  contract  to  take  the  places  of  dissatisfied  home 
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laborers  has  been  a  miserable  failure  for  all  parties  concerned,  except, 
X>erhaps,  the  parties  imported.  The  contractor  here  has  gained  no  ad- 
vantage beyond  a  temporary  one,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  has 
met  with  permanent  disadvantage;  the  home  laborer  has  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  or  obliged  to  work  on  a  crippled  basis,  and  the  consumer 
has  not  been  able  to  secure  products  at  any  appreciable  discount.  To 
some  extent  the  imported  man  has  been  benefited,  for  he  has  been  able, 
by  continuing  his  old  style  of  living,  to  secure  what  were  to  him  mar- 
velous wages,  and  after  saving  a  few  hundred  dollars  felt  that  he  could 
return  to  his  old  associations  with  a  fund  which,  with  little  work,  would 
enable  him  to  live  in  comparative  affiuence.  The  conclusion  is  inevitar 
ble  that  the  consuming  power  of  many  communities  is  crippled  through 
rapid  immigration,  and  whatever  cripples  communities  in  respect  to 
their  consuming  capacity  cripples  all  in  any  way  affiliated  with  such 
communities. 

The  decrease  of  the  public  domain  suitable  for  farming  purposes  has 
probably  had  something  to  do  in  preventing  immigration  in  recent 
years.  If  so,  it  may  be  expected,  with  farming  land  at  a  higher  price 
than  formerly,  that  immigration  will  not  be  abnormal  in  the  future; 
that  is,  immigrants  will  not  come  to  this  country  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  to  influence  in  any  material  degree  the  stability  of  our  industries. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  public  domain  already  has  passed  out  of  the 
ownership  of  the  Government,  while  the  remaining  two-fifths  embraces 
a  very  large  proportion  of  desert  and  mountain  lands  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, a  The  reduction  of  the  area  of  available  public  lands  is,  of  course, 
only  a  contributory  cause  of  the  decrease  of  immigration,  because,  as 
has  just  been  seen,  the  number  of  the  foreign- born  absorbed  in  the  agri- 
cultural classes  is  only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  absorbed  in 
mechanical  industries.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  effects  of 
immigration  are  felt.  It  is  probable  that  this  country  could,  with  benel^ 
to  all  its  industries,  absorb  from  200,000  to  250,000  new-comers  annually, 
but  a  much  larger  number  coming  in  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
precursors  of  depressed  business. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  directly  and  indirectly  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  agriculture  is,  in  round  numbers,  26,000,000.  Any- 
thing that  causes  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to  apprehend  a  ces- 
sation of  exports  of  food  products  cripples  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  consuming  power  of  the  population  involved.  Apprehension  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  producing  and  continuing  industrial  de- 
pressions. If  apprehension  leads  people  to  believe  that  there  is  to  be 
stagnation,  they  immediately  begin  to  practice  a  severer  economy  and 
almost  to  adopt  parsimonious  habits. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  led  to  an  increased  development 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  India,  and  these  interests  have  been  so 
fully  developed  that  at  the  present  time  the  grain  acreage  of  India  is, 
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aDder  artificial  development,  rapidly  approachlDg  the  grain  acreage  of 
the  United  States,  in  India  the  wheat  acreage  being,  in  round  numbers, 
30,000,000,  and  in  the  United  States  40,000,000.  a  The  direct  result  of 
this  Indian  development  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  Indian 
wheat  by  Western  Europe  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  American 
grain.  So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  this  condition  is 
shown  by  the  following  English  data : 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  INTO  OBBAT  BRITAIN  AND  IKBLAND. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


Wheat  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland— 


From  United 
States. 
(OvtB.) 


30,190,814 
86,083,468 
36, 187. 178 
86,128,761 
22,641,050 


From  India. 
(Cwta.) 


2,201,515 

7,444,875 

19,001,006 

14,193,768 

21,001,412 


These  figures  are  borne  out  by  those  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  years  indicated,  subdivided  into  products  of  agriculture,  of 
manufacture,  of  mining,  etc.,  and  of  specie : 

VALUB,  BTC.  OF  ALL  PRODUCTS  BXPORTBD  FROM  THB  UNITBD  STATB8. 


Year  euding 

Agricaltnre. 

MannfMstniee. 

Mining,  forestry, 
fieheneB,  etc. 

Total  value. 

Gold  and 

June  30— 

Valne. 

Per 
cent. 

Valne. 

Per 
cent. 

Valne. 

Per 
oent. 

■ilT«r. 

1800. i 

$256, 560, 972 
861,188,483 
430. 306, 570 
456,113,515 
459, 734, 148 
536, 102, 873 
548,476,703 
685,961,091 
780, 394. 943 
552, 219. 819 
619,269.449 
636, 315, 818 
530, 172, 966 

81.14 
79.34 
76.95 
76.67 
72,03 
77.07 
78.12 
83.25 
82.63 
75.31 
77.00 
73.98 
72.96 

$45,658,873 

47,921,154 

75, 755, 432 

81,374,077 

88, 007, 773 

91. 416, 576 

89,117.215 

79,510,447 

89, 210,  380 

103,182,481 

111,  890, 001 

111,880,242 

117,259,810 

14.43 
10.53 
13.55 
13.68 
13.91 
18.14 
12.74 
9.65 
10.10 
14.08 
13.91 
15.85 
1&14 

$14,022,588 
46,098,704 
53, 175, 686 
57, 430, 123 
85, 238, 033 
68, 140. 481 
63,044.824 
58,474,815 
64,211,624 
77,887,432 
73, 064, 182 
77, 319, 293 
79,250,170 

4.43 

10.18 

9.60 

9.65 

13.46 

9.79 

9.14 

7.10 

7.27 

10.61 

9.09 

10.67 

10.90 

1316.242,428 
455, 208, 341 
659,237,688 
594,917,715 
682.980,854 
695,749,930 
699. 538, 742 
823,946,853 
883,925,947 
788,289,782 
804.228.632 

.724.964,852 
726,682,946 

|66.94§,85l 
43,888,808 
88.807,129 
60, 028, 691 
48,184^788 
27,061,885 
17,566^085 
9,847,886 
14.226.944 

1870 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

43,480,271 
21,628,181 
60,225,685 
24,876,110 

1883 

1884 

1885 

aTbe  wheat  aoroage  of  the  UnltedStates  in  ISSSwas  34,189,000 ;  of  India, 27,6620,228. 
The  acreage  of  the  United  States  in  1684  was  39,475,885.  The  roond  fignres,  30,000,000 
and  40,000,000,  are  fairly  representative  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  two  oonntries 
named  at  the  present  time. 


DNDEE-CON8UMPTION. 


«»,4nsiO 

72, 102,  aw 

84,183.764 
M,ltW,83a 
t9.400,«C« 
Ga,M),3Sl 
41,  241),  064 


•T,Z43.MS        WI,74a,lU 
ll,228,Sfil)       iei,II)e,M4 


131. 181,  »S 
117,  SOB,  478 
Itll,  77T,  841 
2ia,35MlSS 


4!a,soe 

382, 770, 4M 

4,4lfT,57e 

KfKS 

H,»8.4*l 

»»,«^1«! 

TLe  facta  as  to  wheat  alone,  relative  to  decreased  ezportatioDS,  are 
sliown  b;  the  following  table : 


Y««. 

Tifaw. 

Ymt. 

Tahu. 

WW 

1112,  R>,  718 
11K87>,>41 

72;  Slow 

The  focts  Bbown  in  theforegoinf^  tables  are  by  no  meaas  startling.  The 
fear,  however,  that  Indian  wheat  and  cotton  and  Egyptian  cotton  are 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  American  wheat  and  cotton  has  caused  pro- 
ducers to  feel  that  the  future  has  no  prosperity  for  them.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  exportation  of  grain  and  cotton  has  been  sufficient,  however, 
to  induce  those  immediately  engaged  in  their  production  to  curtail  ex- 
penditures, and  to  this  extent  practically,  and  to  a  larger  extent  by 
apprehension ;  tbns  the  consoming  power  of  one-half  of  oar  population 
has  been  crippled  in  a  measure.  Whatever  can  remove  this  apprehen- 
sion will  aid  in  restoring  proeperity. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  nnderstood  that  several  things  have  contrib- 
Dted  to  the  decrease  of  exportations  in  food  products  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  whdat  crop  in  India,  such  as  the  increased  ef- 
fort to  stimnlate  the  crops  of  Western  Europe,  and  especially  the  in- 
crease in  meat  prodncts,  indaced  partly  by  industrial  depression  and 
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partly  througli  the  desire  of  the  cooBtries  of  Western  Europe  to  be  more 
independent  of  America.  Again,  the  restrictive  measures  of  European 
countries  as  against  American  meats  must  be  considered.  While,  there- 
fore, the  prospect  from  the  influence  of  Indian  development  may  cause 
serious  consideration  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not  probable  that 
such  development  need  to  be  considered  as  alarming.  It  has  probably 
had  its  worst  influence  so  far  as  crippling  the  consuming  power  of  a 
large  body  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The 
influence  coming  from  cheap  wheat  is  one  of  a  mixed  character.  If  it 
be  argued*  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  it  may  be  answered 
that  this  is  true  only  in  a  small  degree,  for,  as  it  has  been  seen,  if  the 
producers  of  food  products  do  not  get  fair  prices  for  such  products 
their  power  to  purchase  is  crippled  correspondingly,  and  so  the  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  all  directions.  By  short  crops  or  reduced  prices  the  agri- 
culturist is  precluded  from  buying  the  products  of  mechanical  indus- 
tries except  in  a  limited  degree.  Thus  the  disturbing  influences  result- 
ing from  stimulated  development  of  industrial  interests  abroad  act  in  a 
contributory  way  to  produce  and  continue  American  depression. 

It  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  differences  in  qual- 
ity between  American  and  Indian  cotton  and  wheat,  or  the  eft'ect  of 
short  crops  in  America. 

TariflTInequalities. — Very  many  well-informed  business  men 
allege  that  high  duties  on  imported  goods  constitute  a  serious  disturbing 
influence  in  manufacturing,  but  they  complain  more  of  the  inequalities 
in  rates  than  of  high  or  low  rates  of  duty.  An  illustration  of  the  exist- 
ing inequalities  is  given  in  the  following  table  relating  to  woollen  and 
mixed  goods  manufactured  at  Leeds,  England,  or  having  Leeds  as  the 
point  from  which  distribution  begins.  This  table  states  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  goods ;  their  width  in  inches,  and  the  weight  per  yard  of 
each  kind ;  the  price  of  the  goods  at  the  factory ;  the  rate  and  the 
amount  of  duty  per  pound  and  ad  valorem,  and  the  total  amoant  of 
duty  levied  under  the  compound  rate ;  and  also  the  per  cent,  which  the 
total  duty  is  of  the  pi^ce  per  yard  at  the  factory  in  England : 
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PRICE   PEB  TASD  OF    LEEDS  (ENGLAND)  WOOLLEN  AND  KIXED  GOODS,  DUTIES, 

ETC. 


Ndme. 


West  of  EngUhod  broadoloth . 

Fine  wonted  tronaerinff 

Imitation  nealskin  (moBair 

and  cotton) 

West  of  Eof^Iand  beaver 

West  of  England  all-wool 

Moscow 

Fine  worsted  coating 

Fine  worsted  trotsering 

Indigo  bine  Cheviot  coating. 
Low       worsted      coating 

(worstedface,  woolen  back, 

cotton  warp) 

Low     worsted    tronsering 

(woolen  back) 

Ottoman     (worsted     fa-je, 

woolen  back,  cotton  warp) . 
Ifatelasft6     (worsted  Dace, 

woolen  back,  cotton  warp) . 
Mantle  cloth  (worsted  face, 

woolen  back,  cotton  warp) . 

Wool,  fancy  suiting 

Cotton-warp  cloth 

Fancy  coating 

Fancy  Cheviot 

Woof,  fancy  suiting 

Diagonal  Cheviot 

Common  blue  Cheviot  coat- 
ing   

Cotton  warp  Moscow 

Cotton- warp  doth  

Cotton- warp  twilled  Melton . 

Cotton- warp  Moscow 

Cotton-warp  cloth 

Fancy  overcoating  (cotton 

warp) 

Cotton- warp  reversible 

Fancy  overcoating  (ootton 

warp) 

Cotton- warp  coating 

Imitation  sealskm  (calf  hair 

mixed  with  wool,  cotton 

warp) 

Cotton- warp  coating 

Cotton- warp  Melton 

Cotton- warp  serge  Melton.. 
Iteversible  diagonal  (ootton 

warp) 

Keversible  nap  (cotton  warp) 
Cotton-warp  reversible 


Desoriptton. 


S 

a 

jet 


dO 
28 

50 
58 


56 
28 

58 


50 

28 

50 

50 

50 
54 
60 
54 
54 
54 
54 

53 
52 
52 
50 
52 
50 

SO 
50 

50 
50 


60 
50 
50 
50 

60 
60 

60 


§ 

s 

e 


17 
U 

91 
25 


58      20 


24 
12 
28 


24 
11 
27 
28 


24 
25 
15 
28 
25 
22 
25 

26 

35 

25 

16ft 

30 

13 

84 

81 

82 
17 


28 
28 
18 
16ft 

20 
29 
80 


I 
I 


s 

■c 


Dnty. 


Bate. 


18.60 
1.62 

4.50 
8.86 

8.00 
2.88 
L42 
2L40 


.82 

.48 

.82 

.84 

.68 
.04 
.54 
.78 
.82 
.70 
.76 

.72 
.06 
.64 
.42 
.74 


.82 
.74 

.76 
.40 


.66 
.46 
.24 


.48 
.44 
.45 


! 

Pi 


$0.85 
.85 

.85 
.36 

.86 
.86 
.85 
.86 


.18 

.24 

.18 

.18 

.18 
.86 
.35 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.36 

.35 
.35 
.35 
.85 
.36 
.35 

.35 
.36 

.86 
.85 


.85 
.86 
.86 
.86 

.85 
.85 
.85 


Amount. 


40 
40 

40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 


85 

86 
86 


85 

86 
85 
86 
86 
85 
85 
36 

36 
85 
35 
36 
35 
36 

86 
35 

35 
85 


85 
85 
85 
85 

86 
86 
86 


1 


$0,372 
.241 

.078 
.547 

.684 
.526 


.612 

.270 

.166 

.304 

.315 

.270 
.647 
.328 
.508 
.547 
.481 
.647 

.647 
.766 
.547 
.861 
.656 
.284 

.744 
.678 

.700 
.372 


.012 
.508 
.284 
.380 

.684 
.634 
.656 


•« 
^ 


$1,440 
.648 

1.800 
L844 

L440 

L152 

.668 

.060 


.287 

.168 

.287 

.204 

.238 
.329 
.188 
.273 
.287 
.245 
.266 

.252 
.836 
.224 
.147 
.259 
.112 

.287 
.269 

.266 
.140 


.196 
.161 
.084 
.091 

.168 
.164 
.167 


o 
H 


$1,812 
.889 

2.478 
1.891 

2.074 

1.677 

.831 

1.572 


.657 

.833 

.501 

.609 

.508 
.876 
.617 
.776 
.834 
.726 
.813 

.790 
1.102 
.771 
.508 
.915 
.396 

L081 
.967 

.966 
.612 


.806 
.664 
.868 
.430 

.802 
.788 
.818 


9 
V 

a 

o 


60.8 
64.9 

56.0 
56.3 

67.6 
5a2 
68  6 
65.5 


68.0 

60.4 

72.0 

72.5 

74.7 

93.2 

95.7 

99.5 

10L7 

103.7 

107.0 

IILO 
114.8 
120.5 
121.0 
123.6 
128.7 

125.7 
126.6 

127.0 
128.0 


144.8 
144.8 
158.8 
165.4 

167.1 
170.1 
180.7 


■glfS 


$&412 
2.509 

6.978 
.'>.251 

6.674 
4.557 
2.261 
8.972 


L877 

.818 

1.411 

1  449 

1.188 
L816 
1.057 
1.556 
1.654 
1.426 
1.578 

1.519 
2.062 
1.411 

.928 
1.665 

.716 

L851 
1.677 

L726 
.912 


1.368 

1.124 

.608 

.600 

L282 
L228 

l: 


This  table  is  well  worthy  of  carefal  stndy.  In  examining  the  figures 
given  in  the  colnmn  headed  '^  Price  at  factory,^  and  the  column  headed 
"Per  cent,  of  price  at  factory,^  which  the  total  duty  amounts  to,  the 
startling  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  doty  to  be  paid  in  this  country  be- 
comes apparent  The  highest-priced  goods  named  in  the  table  is  West 
of  England  broadcloth,  worth  $3.60  per  yard  in  Leeds,  the  specific 
duty  being  35  cents  per  pound  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  40  per 
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cent,  making  a  total  duty  of  50.3  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  fac- 
tory. This  is  on  a  high  grade  of  goods.  In  looking  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  the  last  entry  is  for  cotton -warp  reversible  cloth,  made  in 
imitation  of  a  better  kind.  It  is  worth  but  45  cents  per  yard  at  the 
factory.  The  specific  duty  is  the  same  as  on  the  West  of  England 
broadcloth,  35  cents  per  pound }  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  35  per  cent, 
but  the  specific  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  together  make  the  rate 
on  the  price  at  the  foctory  180.7  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  cheaper 
the  goods  at  the  factory  the  greater  is  the  proportional  increment  of 
duty.  The  column  headed  "Per  cent,  of  price  at  factory,''  which  shows 
the  percentage  that  the  duty  is  of  the  factory  price,  brings  this  out 
clearly.  By  looking  at  this  column  it  will  be  seen  that  this  per  cent, 
steadily  increases  from  50.3  on  high-priced  goods  to  180.7  on  low-priced 
goods.  It  is  such  glaring  ineqaalities  that  cause  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  producers,  and  they  constitute  a  valid  cause  of,  or  rather  they 
are  a  legitimate  infiuence  in,  causing  a  disturbance  in*  values,  and 
therefore  corresponding  depressions.  The  adjustment  of  rates  of  duty 
on  manufactured  goods  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  labor  cost  of 
production,  if  duties  are  to  be  continued.  It  is  Mlacious  to  attempt 
to  regulate  rates  of  duty  by  rates  of  wages  alone.  The  labor  cost  in 
production  and  all  the  other  elements  of  production  must  be  consid- 
ered before  an  equitable  schedule  can  be  arranged.  Until  some  such 
basis  is  adopted,  the  inequalities  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  will  exist, 
although  they  may  be  shifted  so  far  as  products  are  concerned. 

Miscellaiieoiis* — ^Among  the  many  causes  named  in  the  list  as 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  and  which  many  consider  influen- 
tial causes,  but  for  which  causes  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  found  no  sup- 
porting facts  or  illustrations,  may  be  considered  the  national  banking 
system.  The  banking  system  as  it  exists  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  stringency  or  plethora  of  the  money  market,  but  no  facts  have 
come  to  hand  showing  that  it  has  in  any  way  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  present  industrial  depression.  The  same  may  be  re- 
marked relative  to  the  silver  question.  What  the  silver  question  in  the 
future  may  cause,  whether  prosperity  or  adversity,  it  cannot  be  alleged 
that  in  this  depression  it  has  had  sufficient  influence  to  produce  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things.  It  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  fluc- 
tuation of  prices,  but  not  a«  yet  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cite  the  silver 
question  as  containing  the  important  cause  of  or  remedy  for  industrial 
depressions.  Foreign  capital  may  be  a  disturbing  and  contributory 
cause,  but  not  a  primary  one.  When  capital  in  foreign  countries  can- 
not flnd  profitable  investment,  and  it  seeks  such  profitable  investment 
here  at  a  time  when  manufacturing  is  overdone,  then  such  capital  ag- 
gravates the  disease.  Convict  labor  is  a  disturbing  element,  affecting 
the  moral  apprehension  of  large  bodies  of  people,  and  thereby  aids  in  ir- 
ritating the  public  mind  relative  to  depressions,  but  the  labor  of  all  the 
prisons  in  the  country  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  product  of 
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the  coan try's  iudustries  that  sach  labor  cannot  be  considered  as  a  prime 
or  influential  cause  of  depressions.  The  inadequate  means  of  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  labor  has  far  more  influence  in  producing  depressions. 
Extravagant  living  and  excessive  parsimony  have  their  contributory 
influence  in  producing  and  continuing  periods  of  industrial  depression. 
Occasionally  men  are  found  who  consider  the  enactment  or  the  existence 
of  labor  laws  as  a  moving  influence  in  creating  and  sustaining  depres- 
sions, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  can  be  the  case.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  such  laws  enacted  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
destroys  the  force  of  such  a  statement.^  In  the  minds  of  consumers, 
trading  in  futures,  corners,  etc.,  is  an  influence  productive  of  depressions ; 
but  while  these  things  aggravate  they  cannot  be  said  to  cause  such  de- 
lTi*essions.  The  same  is  true  of  strikes.  Strikes  usually  come  after  a 
depression  begins  and  just  before  the  dawn  of  prosperity.  They  are 
accompaniments  and  not  causes  of  depressions.  The  liquor  traffic,  as 
one  of  those  causes  which  might  be  classed  in  the  moral  list  and  also 
among  economic  causes,  is  a  thoroughly  aggravating  feature  of  all  in- 
dustrial conditions  other  than  of  prosperity,  but  intemperance  cannot  be 
said  to  cause  industrial  depressions.  The  reduction  of  wages  follow  so 
closely  upon  the  opening  of  a  depressed  period  that  it  is  often  consid- 
ered a  cause  instead  of  an  effect.  Many  workingmen  consider  the  wage 
system  as  an  obstacle  to  permanent  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  now,  what- 
ever it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  failure.  In  so  far  as  the  wage  system 
does  not  allow  earnings  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  it 
is  a  contributing  influence  in  the  induction  of  depressions.  As  a  system 
it  will  be  treated  more  fully  under  remedies.  The  other  causes  alleged 
in  the  long  list  are  those  springing  almost  entirely  from  apprehension, 
and  they  have  such  slight  effect,  if  any,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
illustrate  their  influence  by  any  collection  of  data. 

a  See  Appendix  C  for  a  digest  of  sueh  laws. 
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SELATIOV  TO  THE  PRESEHT  DEPEESSIOV. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  statistical  illustrations  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters  that  the  family  of  manufacturing  states,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  if  not  also  Austria,  Russia^ 
and  Italy,  are  suftering  from  an  industrial  depression  novel  in  its  kind, 
and  yet  having  chara^iteristic  features  of  similarity  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  states.  It  seems  to  be  quite  true  that  in  those  states 
considered  the  volume  of  business  and  of  production  has  not  been  af- 
fected disastrously  by  the  depression,  but  that  prices  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  wages  frequently  reduced,  and  margins  of  profits  carried  to  the 
minimum  range.  Over-production  seems  to  prevail  in  all  alike  without 
regard  to  the  system  of  commerce  which  exists  in  either.  What  has 
brought  all  these  states  to  the  position  id  which  they  are  found  at  the 
present  time  constitutes  a  most  interesting  and  important  question  in 
economics,  and  one  vitally  affecting  the  wage-workers  of  the  world. 
The  wide  study  given  to  this  matter  has  resulted  in  some  conclusions 
entirely  warranted  by  the  facts,  which  may  not  be  lacking  in  value,  and 
not  only  the  facts,  but  the  results  of  the  facts,  are  properly  stated  at 
this  point. 

If  each  of  these  great  communities  has  reached  an  industrial  condi- 
tion involving  phased  common  to  all,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  line 
of  reasons  for  such  universal  condition,  and  one  should  be  able  to  de- 
velop the  logical  course  of  events  which  has  brought  such  a  wide  range 
of  states  to  an  industrial  epoch. 

England,  with  generations  of  skill  in  mechanical  employment,  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  factory  system  and  institute  a  new  industrial 
order  of  things,  in  which  the  division  of  labor  became  more  and  more 
an  important  factor.a  She  controlled  also  the  exchange  of  the  world. 
In  her  insular  position  she  was  able  to  make  the  world  pay  tribute  to 
her  by  compelling  the  produce  of  the  world  to  pass  through  her  hands, 
either  in  kind  or  in  settlement  of  balances.  With  these  immense  ad- 
vantages, and  having  the  control,  too,  of  raw  materials  in  abundance, 
it  was  natural  that  England  should  seek  to  supply  the  world  with  manu- 
factured products.    This  she  was  able  to  do  with  the  aid  of  her  skill, 

a  The  moral  and  industiial  caases  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem are  fhlly  outlined  in  a  report  on  the  '' Factory  System,"  by  the  writer,  for  the 
Tenth  Cenans. 
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of  her  scieuce,  of  rapid  transportatioD^  which  she  did  much  to  develop, 
and  of  the  vast  capital  which  she  possessed,  enabling  her  to  carry  on 
great  enterprises.  So  her  ambition  was  natural  and  legitimate,  and  her 
great  prosperity  came  to  her  without  regard  to  any  commercial  system 
which  she  might  have  established,  and  in  spite  of  commercial  systems. 
Free  trade  became  to  her  a  necessity,  because  she  sold  to  the  world  her 
manufactured  products,  and  the  world  had  few  manufactured  products 
to  sell  to  her.  With  the  constant  increase  of  equipment  to  carry  out 
her  industrial  policy,  England  at  last  found  herself,  on  account  of  the 
course  of  other  nations,  with  a  plant  altogether  too  large  for  the  de- 
mauds  made  upon  her,  and  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  not  only 
all  her  own  home  and  colonial  markets  but  a  great  share  of  the  other 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  after  the  war  of  the  Be  volution,  found  that  polit- 
ical freedom  only  had  been  secured  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Industrially 
this  country  was  under  the  control  of  Oreat  Britain.  It  became  essen- 
tial to  establish  a  commercial  system,  which  it  was  thought  would  en- 
able our  industries  to  become  gradually  free  from  the  industrial  control 
of  England.  This  policy  has,  with  few  interruptions,  been  pursued  to 
the  present  time.  Foreign  producers  of  manufactured  goods  have 
gradually  lost  the  American  market,  and  the  American  producers  have 
gradually  found  themselves  in  position  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
Stimulated  in  this  direction,  the  United  States  has  gone  on  perfecting 
machinery,  duplicating  plant,  crowding  the  market  with  products,  until 
to-day  this  country  is  in  the  exact  position  of  England,  with  productive 
capacity  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  upon  it,  and  her  industries,  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,  stagnated,  the  wages  of  labor  reduced,  prices  lowered, 
and  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  trying  to  secure  an  outlet  for 
surplus  goods.  This  condition  has  been  reached  under  a  system  the 
reverse  of  that  which  has  prevailed  in  England,  and  while  stimulation 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  system  prevailing  here,  the  condition  has 
been  reached  in  spite  of  it 

France,  at  first  drawing  her  skilled  workmen  from  England  and 
tardy  in  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system,  at  last  concluded  she 
ought  to  supply  her  own  markets  at  least,  and  so  began  war  on  British 
industry.  With  a  natural  ambition  to  supply  her  own  markets,  she  has 
carried  the  stimulation  so  far  that  she  has  not  only  secured  the  capacity 
to  supply  herself  but  has  a  vastly  enhanced  capacity,  and  is  seeking  to 
supply  others.  Today  France  finds  herself,  through  her  policy,  in 
precisely  the  same  industrial  situation  that  attends  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Germany  has  followed  the  example  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  results.  Her  commercial  policy  or  system 
has  been,  of  late  years,  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States,  while  Bel- 
gium has  followed  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  all  these  nations  now  find 
themselves  in  sympathy  in  their  distress,  all  seeking  outlets  for  their  sur- 
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plus  production.  The  scale  of  wages  in  the  countries  named  is  according 
to  the  following  order,  the  highest  first :  The  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Belgium,  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  connect  commercial 
systems  with  this  scale  of  wages,  and  when  the  broad  view  is  taken  that 
each  of  these  countries  has  overstocked  itself  with  machinery  and 
manufacturing  plant  far  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  production,  and  when 
it  is  considered  also  that  the  present  period  of  industrial  depression  is 
unique  in  its  character,  as  not  having  been  attended  with  financial  and 
commercial  crises  aind  panics,  financial  matters  having  been  only  inci- 
dentally involved,  and  when  it  is  considered  further  that  the  condition 
of  these  nations  has  been  reached  under  both  free  trade  and  protective 
policies,  and  under  a  wide  range  of  tariff  restrictions,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  family  of  nations  given  to  mechanical  production  have  reached 
an  epoch  in  their  existence,  and  that  commercial  systems  which  might 
have  been  at  one  time,  or  under  some  circumstances,  necessities,  are 
now  apparently  only  expediencies,  to  be  used  temporarily  and  not  as 
permanent  features  of  national  progress.  Historically,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  two  great  opposing  systems  of  iree  trade  and  protec- 
tion have  played  well  their  parts  in  the  industrial  development  of  na- 
tions; but  the  wisdom  derived  from  the  experience  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  race  for  industrial  success  should  teach  each  that  ultimately 
that  system  freest  from  restrictions  will  beget  generally  the  best  con- 
ditions. Meantime,  expediency  has  its  power,  and  must  continue  to 
exercise  it  until  the  evil  resulting  from  changes  can  be  met  through 
the  softening  influences  which  come  from  contest  and  hardship.  The 
struggle  so  far  has  had  a  strong  iqfiuence  in  producing  ever-recurring 
periods  of  depression.  These  considerations  are  shown  to  be  valid 
through  the  information  collected  by  the  Bureau  in  all  the  countries 
involved.  The  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  men,  of  wide  experience 
and  of  great  opportunity,  substantiate  the  grounds  taken,  among  others, 
M.  de  Laveleye,  already  referred  to ;  Dr.  Arthur  von  Studnitz,  of  Dres- 
den; M.  Piermez,  of  Brussels;  M.  Jules  Duckerts,  of  Verviers;  Pro- 
fessors Emilde  Laveleye  and  Trasensterof  Li^ge;  Herr  Annecke,  of 
Berlin ;  and  Dr.  Engel,  of  Berlin. 

In  England,  Belgium,  and  France  the  railroads  and  canals  that  are 
really  needed  have  been  built.  There  remain  only  to  be  constructed 
feeding  and  competing  lines,  and  experience  shows  that  for  such  lines 
the  revenue  for  the  capital  invested  is  not  equal  to  nominal  remunera- 
tion. In  Holland  the  great  works  are  completed ;  Amsterdam  is  united 
to  the  sea,  international  communications  have  been  well  established, 
and  there  are  no  longer  urgent  works  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  reward 
of  capital  to  be  invested  now  is  not  sufficient  to  tempt  lenders.  In 
Italy  and  Spain  the  great  arteries  are  provided  with  railroads,  while  the 
products  moved  and  the  revenues  derived  from  capital  invested  are 
notoriously  inferior  to  what  was  expected.  When  this  is  the  case  there 
is  no  prospect  of  rival  or  subsidiary  lines  being  constructed.    Harbors 
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and  rivers  are  sufficiently  developed,  aud  warehouses,  watet*  and  gas 
works,  tramways,  etc.,  are  largely  provided  for.  The  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps  are  tunnelled,  and  a  sufficient  network  of  international  communi- 
cation established.  In  England  railroad  buildiDg  cannot  be  extended 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  absorb  much  capital  or  much  labor.  In  Bus- 
sia  the  principal  lines  of  railroad  have  been  built  with  the  aid  of  the 
Government,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  further  construction  will  take 
place  except  for  strategical  purposes.  Germany  is  provided  with'  a  full 
network  of  railroads,  and  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  in  excess 
of  actual  needs.  Austria  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Germany, 
and  Turkey  also  has  as  many  railroads  as  can  be  used.  In  the  United 
States  the  mileage  of  new  railroads  constructed  has  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  products  to  be  carried. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  built,  terrestrial  and  transoceanic  lines  of 
telegraph  have  been  laid,  and  the  merchant  marine  has  been  trans- 
formed from  wood  to  iron^  To-day  the  carrying  service  of  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  great  marine  nation,  England,  is  overstocked  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  industries.  On  all  sides  one  sees  the  accomplished 
results  of  the  labor  of  half  a  century.  From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
these  accomplished  results  should  always  be  good,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  apparent  that  undertakings  have  proved  deceptive  and  Governments 
become  needy  and  some,  as  Egypt,  insolvent.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  financial  results,  industry  has  been  enormously  developed, 
cities  have  been  transformed,  distances  covered,  and  a  new  set  of  eco- 
nomic tools  has  been  given  in  profusion  to  rich  countries,  and  in  a  more 
reasonable  amount  to  poorer  ones.  What  is  strictly  necessary  has  been 
done  oftentimes  to  superfluity.  This  full  supply  of  economic  tools  to 
meet  the  wants  of  nearly  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  present  industrial  depression.  It  is  true 
that  the  discovery  of  new  processes  of  manufacture  will  undoubtedly 
continue,  and  this  will  act  as  an  ameliorating  influence,  but  it  will  not 
leave  room  for  a  marked  extension,  such  as  has  been  witnessed  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  or  afford  a  remunerative  employment  of  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  created  during  that  period.  The 
market  price  of  products  will  continue  low,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of 
production  may  be.  The  day  of  large  profits  is  probably  past.  There 
may  be  room  for  further  intensive,  but  not  extensive,  development 
of  industry  in  the  present  area  of  civilization.  Outside  of  the  area  of 
a  high  state  of  industrial  civilization,  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Austra- 
lia, Persia,  and  South  Africa,  there  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  done,  but  this  of 
necessity  will  be  accomplished  slowly,  as  these  countries,  not  having 
the  capital  to  make  speculative  movements,  must  depend  upon  the 
money-lending  countries.  Supplying  themselves  with  full  facilities  for 
industries  and  commerce  will  give  to  each  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
and  of  America  something  to  do,  but  the  part  of  each  in  this  work  will 
be  small  aud  far  from  enough  to  insure  more  tlian  temporary  activity. 
12854  LAB 17 
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It  may  help  to  keep  away  stagnatiou  aud  modify  the  severity  and  the 
daration  of  indastrial  depressions.  There  are  very  many  influences, 
like  the  great  expense  of  standing  armies,  of  war  and  revolutions,  and 
local  features,  so  far  as  causes  are  concerned,  which  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  industrial  situation  of  the  world  so  far  as  localities  are 
specifically  concerned.  The  present  treatment  only  has  to  do  with  those 
things  which  seem  to  be  common .  The  building  of  railroads  and  of  ships, 
even  in  countries  where  the  land  is  iuterlaced  with  roads  and  sup- 
plied  with  wharfs  lined  with  shipping,  must' go  on,  because  the  waste 
needs  repairing,  aud  the  great  industrial  work  of  supplying  the  world 
will  furnish  enough  for  all  to  do ;  but  the  brief  review  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial situation  of  the  great  communities  involved  indicates  that  states- 
manship is  required  to  establish  such  guards  and  checks  in  human 
affairs  as  shall  lead  to  a  safer  and  surer  progress  than  that  which  has 
attended  the  past  decade.  In  the  consideration  of  suggested  remedies 
and  in  the  summary  of  this  report  facts  will  be  brought  out  which  will 
at  least  be  suggestive  of  channels  into  which  legislation,  but  more 
effectually  public  sentiment,  may  be  directed.  Certainly,  with  the  aid 
of  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe  and  America,  and  of 
men  having  the  largest  experience,  these  directions  should  have  their 
influence. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  reports  as  the  result  of  interviews 
had  with  leading  economists  in  Europe  the  following  as  the  predomi- 
nant features  of  modern  industrial  development  among  the  producing 
nations :  (1)  The  influence  of  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
and  international  communication.  ^2)  The  stead}'  progress  of  rising 
wages,  contemporaneous  with  declining  profits.  (3)  The  enlargement 
of  the  circle  of  producing  nations  to  such  extent  as  to  make  the  means 
of  production  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  consumption.  The  factors 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affiairs  are — 

(a)  The  desire  to  participate  in  the  large  profits  made  by  those  first 
in  the  field. 

(b)  The  continuous  flow  of  precious  metals  alter  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia. 

(c)  The  extension  of  the  credit  system,  facilitating  the  advance  of 
capital  to  those  who  knew  the  processes  and  secrets  of  manufacture, 
but  who  had  not  the  ready  money  to  commence  business  on  their  own 
account. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  protective  tariffi}  in  most  of  the  western 
Europeau  countries  and  the  United  States  inducing  sharp  domestic  com- 
])etition  and  over-production. 

(e)  The  abnormal  stimulus  given  to  industry  in  Germany  by  the 
accomplishment  of  German  unity  and  by  the  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  domestic  obligations  from  the  war  indemnity  received  fiom 
France. 
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The  saving  made  in  the  cost  of  prodaction  by  modern  highly-developed 
systems  of  transportation  has  been  very  great.  During  the  first  half 
century  railroads  were  built  gradually,  and  their  effect  on  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  production  was  gradual  also;  but  beginning  with 
1869,  the  simplification  of  methods  of  communication  between  man  and 
man,  between  town  and  town,  between  nation  and  nation,  and  be- 
tween continent  and  continent,  has  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Between  1869  and  1875  especially  railroad  building  assumed  enormous 
proportions,  the  total  mileage  of  roads  in  Germany,  for  example,  being 
more  than  doubled  between  1869  and  1880.  Side  by  side  with  ex- 
tensive railroad  building  came  great  improvements  in  oc*ean  transit 
and  the  construction  of  oceanic  cables.  The  efiect  of  these  things  has 
been  felt  more  particularly  in  recent  years,  because  of  late  they  have 
come  with  pheuomenal'rapidity.  The  state  control  of  railroads  in  Bel- 
gium and  Germany,  it  is  considered,  has  done  much  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  capital  upon  the  construction  of  useless  parallel  lines  merely  for  spec- 
ulative purx)Oses,  from  which  the  United  States  has  suffered.  State 
control  has  also  had  another  important  influence,  namely,  in  making 
the  unit  assigned  to  transportation  in  the  cost  of  production  a  fixed  and 
unvarying  quantity.  In  Germany  the  railroads  yield  a  handsome  rev- 
enue to  the  state,  and  while  the  rates  charged  for  transportation  are  not 
excessive,  they  are  not  fixed  at  the  lowest  paying  level.  Accordingly 
much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  development  of  inter- 
nal water-ways,  and  generous  appropriations  have  been  made  by  some 
of  the  state  governments,  particularly  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Baden,  for  such  purposes.  The  development  of  traflic  on  the  rivers 
of  Germany,  particularly  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Ehine,  has  been  very  ex- 
tensive during  the  past  few  years.  The  tonnage  and  loading  capacity 
of  interior  shipping  in  Germany  are  much  greater  than  those  of  sea 
shipping.  Large  companies  have  been  formed,  regular  and  prompt 
service  has  been  instituted,  and  a  great  carrying  trade  developed.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  question  of  facilitating  internal  water  trans- 
portation. An  influential  jdurnal.  Das  Schiff^  ably  edited  by  Baron  von 
Stndnitz,  is  published  at  Dresden  to  further  this  object,  and  the  project 
of  uniting  the  Lower  Elbe  with  the  Ehine  is  seriously  considered.  The 
difference  in  rates  between  rail  and  water  transportation  is  considerable. 
In  Upper  Germany  alone  it  has  made  a  difference  of  nearly  20  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  coal,  and,  of  course,  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production.  This  development  of  water  transportation  is  due  to  two 
causes,  an  effort  to  offset  the  disappearance  of  railroad  competition  when 
the  state  assumed  the  management  of  railroads,  and  the  necessity,  after 
the  imposition  of  the  German  tariff  of  1879,  of  the  importers  using  the 
cheapest  possible  means  of  transportation,  that  the  price  of  their  wares 
might  be  affected  but  little.  In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
great  practical  bearing  which  the  wonderful  extension  of  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  has  had   upon  industry  is  that  it 
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has  iDfiuitely  eularged  the  field  of  competition,  which  enlarged  competi- 
tion has  reacted  upon  prices  by  depressing  them,  and  upon  itself  in  turn 
by  creating  a  demand  for  further  and  more  eflBcient  means  to  lower 
again  the  cost  of  production.  Of  course  the  consumer  has  been  able  to 
possess  himself  more  easily  and  at  less  cost  of  the  articles  of  use  or 
luxury  than  in  former  times. 

Upon  the  phenomenon  of  the  rise  of  wages  side  by  side  with  the  gen- 
eral decline  of  prices  and  profits  in  Germany,  Dr.  Barth,  one  of  the 
highest  economic  authorities  of  that  country,  observes  that  **  human 
labor  has  become  more  productive;  by  the  same  quantity  of  labor  vastly 
more  useful  products  are  produced  and  exchanged  today  than  even 
twenty  years  ago.  The  sum  of  all  products  of  labor  in  which  the  world 
has  to  share  or  which  the  world  is  free  to  enjoy  has  not  only  absolutely 
but  also  relatively  been  largely  increased,  and  the  economical  condition 
of  mankind  has  been  improved.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  all 
classes  of  mankind  have  profited  equally  by  the  change.  Certainly, 
however,  the  wage-laborers  are  not  the  losers  but  the  gainers  by  this 
change.  Take  a  list  of  wages  wherever  you  please,  and  you  will  always 
find  wages  to  have  advanced  with  rare  interruptions  during  the  last 
half  century.  Even  where  such  an  advance  of  wages  is  not  found,  the 
contemporaneous  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  nevertheless 
amounts  to  an  advance  of  wages.  This  constant  increase  in  the  value 
of  labor  constitutes  an  immense  progress  of  civilization." 

M.  PierjQiez,  a  thoughtful  Belgian  banker  and  public  man,  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  present  economic  situation,  asks  the  questions  :  /'  (1) 
Are  we  in  the  face  of  a  general  diminution  of  wealth  ?  (2)  Or  is  there 
only  a  change  in  its  distribution  ?  ^  Answering  the  first  in  the  negative, 
he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  distribution  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
give  a  proportion  of  revenue  relatively  less  to  land  and  capital  and 
greater  to  labor.  Capital  has  greatly  increased  and  will  continue  to 
incre$bse,  but  probably  not  in  such  a  rapid  progress  as  heretofore  and 
chiefly  for  these  reasons :  "  (1)  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  again  an 
economic  progress  comparable  to  that  by  which  this  century  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  (2)  The  accumulation  of  savings  will  tend 
to  diminish  in  proportion  as  they  are  rendered  less  and  less  productive. 
(3)  The  lower  classes,  whose  share  in  the  world's  distribution  of  wealth 
will  continue  to  increase,  save  less  than  the  upper  classes.  The  aver- 
age well-being  of  society  increases  with  increase  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
partition  of  this  well-being  a  continually  smaller  share  will  go  to  those 
who  live  by  wealth  already  acquired  and  a  greater  share  to  those  who 
work.  It  will  be  still  more  difficult  than  it  is  to-day  to  live  without 
working.  Side  by  side  with  the  fact  of  the  increased  reward  of  the 
wage-earner  must  be  placed  the  great  advance  in  the  i)urchasiug  power 
of  his  wages.  All  the  necessaries  of  life,  food,  clothing,  heating,  and 
lighting  have  been  cheapened,  and  the  tendency  is  for  tliem  to  beronie 
cheaper  still,  that  is,  unless,  in  the  case  of  the  first  Juuned  article,  the  tar- 
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iflfB  recently  imposed  in  some  European  countries,  Germany  and  Frauce 
especially,  the  cost  of  food  should  remain  normal  or  ascend.  Laborers 
are  feeling  the  eflfects  of  higher  wages  by  eating  more,  clothing  tliem- 
selves  better,  and  lodging  in  more  wholesome  houses.  This,  in  return, 
reacts  in  making  their  labor  more  ef&cient  and  enables  them  to  gain 
still  more." 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of 'Miilhausen  remarked  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  laborers  earn  twice  as  much  as  they  .did  and  consume 
more,  as  he  would  certainly  be  the  gainer  thereby  and  be  placed  m  a 
better  position  to  compete  with  English  labor.  This  higher  standard 
of  living,  he  thought,  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  labor  to  any  great  extent  in  periods  of  depression. 

The  theory  of  European  manufacturers  is  that  piece  wages  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  efficiency  of  labor.  In  times  of  depression,  when 
it  has  been  necessary  to  lower  the  tariff  of  wages,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  aggregate  earnings  of  laborers  have  been  as  great  and 
sometimes  even  greater  under  this  system  than  before  the  depression. 

The  best  European  authorities  agree  that  the  circle  of  producing 
nations  has  been  so  enlarged  as  to  make  the  means  of  production  far 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  consumption.  The  influence  of  this  condition 
was  perhaps  first  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  crisis  of  1873-78.  No 
leading  industry  has  experienced  a  prominent  stimulation  since  that 
time  except  the  iron  industry,  which  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  de- 
mand for  railroad  iron  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1879-82. 
Twelve  years  ago  a  blast  furnace  producing  60  tons  of  pigir  on  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  regarded  as  a  good  furnace.  Now  a  blast  furnace  pro- 
duces as  much  as  200  tons  in  the  same  time.  This  exemplifies  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  means  of  production  far  beyond  the  needs  of 
consumption,  and  this  increase  in  the  great  family  of  producing  nations 
has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  population.  Excessive  pro- 
duction,, in  the  opinion  of  M.  Jules  Duckerts,  of  Belgium,  is  the  reason 
which  every  European  manufacturer  will  give  first  of  all  as  the  cause 
of  the  prevailing  low  prices,  and  he  will  add  that  this  over* production 
has  been  a  growth  nourished  by  permanent  and  not  transitory  phases 
of  the  industrial  development  of  the  last  half  century. 

Very  many  economists  and  manufacturers  consider  that  the  influence 
of  the  imposition  of  protective  and  prohibitory  tariffs  in  Europe  during 
the  last  few  years  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  view  of  the  present  indus- 
trial situation,  for  formerly  England,  Belgium,  and  France  were  the 
great  producing  nations  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  then  the  IJnite<l 
States  commenced  to  manufacture  for  herself,  and  finally  to  a  large 
extent  shut  out  European  products  by  the  imposition  of  the  war 
tariff.  Next  Germany  entered  the  list  as  an  industrial  competitor  on 
foreign  ground,  and  since  1870  especially  has  sought  a  wider  market 
than  her  own  territory.  She  did  not,  however,  sufficiently  control 
the  home  market  to  suit  herself,  and  so  the  German  Government 
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enacted  a  stringent  tariff  law  in  1879.  Either  in  retaliation  for  this 
.measure,  or  to  share  in  the  world's  ambition  to  become  industrially 
great,  probably  from  both  influences,  Eussia,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  even  Switzerland  have  since  hedged  themselves  in  behind  strong 
customs  barriers.  Among  nations  so  intimately  related  geographically 
and  commercially,  these  measures,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  men 
able  to  judge,  have  had  a  double  effect:  First,  they  have  injured 
the  export  trade  of  the  great  producing  nations,  and,  second,  they 
have  induced  excessive  domestic  competition  within  each  nation's 
boundaries.  Both  these  influences  have  contributed  to  further  aug- 
ment the  means  of  production,  inducing  over-production,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called  in  Europe,  faulty  production,  and  lower  prices.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  Germany  in  1878  demanded  the  tariff  as  a  panacea  for  the 
then  existing  depression.  It  was  given  them,  but  prices  were  not 
raised,  except  the  price  of  iron  temporarily,  due  to  the  great  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  railroad  iron  from  1879  to  1882,  in  which  latter 
year  i)rices  returned  to  the  level  of  1878,  and  they  are  now  at  the  bot- 
tom. All  over  Germany  one  hears  the  complaint  that  although  there 
is  a  fair  amount  to  be  done  in  industrial  enterprise,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  do  it.  The  retaliatory  measures  of  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have 
hurt  German  export  trade  exceedingly,  but  their  full  effects  have  not 
yet  been  felt.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  Governments  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  conciliatory  work  of  expelling  one  another's  subjects  from 
their  respective  territories,  the  one  mainly  because  the  Eussian  Pole 
outbids  his  German  competitor  in  the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  other 
because  when  the  tariff  went  into  operation  many  Prussians  invested 
capital  in  mines  and  iron  works  just  across  the  Prussian  border  from 
Upper  Silesia.  The  South  German  states  are  also  proposing  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by  raising  an  agitation  for  the  expulsion  of 
Italian  cheap  labor  from  their  territory. 

The  German  Government  considers  that  by  the  tariff  of  "1879  she 
gained  a  home  market,  with  the  chief  exceptions  of  the  lower  grades  of 
iron,  machinery,  and  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  yarn  and  woollen  cloth. 
She  has  also  gained  over  $33,000,000  as  annual  customs  dues,  and  the 
use  of  a  great  deal  of  English  capital  invested  in  some  of  the  best-pay- 
ing branches  of  manufacture  from  which  England  is  excluded  by  the 
tariff.  The  prices  of  commodities,  from  having  been  permanently  raised, 
are  as  low  as  they  can  be,  and  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  in  no  gen- 
eral respect  increased.  Domestic  competition  more  than  supplies  the 
demand  of  the  home  market,  and  Germany,  instead  of  competing  with 
England  and  Belgium  on  her  own  soil,  must  try  strength  with  them  in 
colonial  fields,  and  she  is  now  trying  in  several  ways  to  find  outlets  for 
her  surplus  goods,  to  take  the  place  of  the  neighboring  markets  from 
which  she  has  been  largely  excluded.  Her  colonial  policy  has  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific 
isl  ands  which  shall  be  politically  and  industrially  dependent  upon  the 
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Fatherland,  and  also  the  establishment  by  subsidy  of  regular  steam- 
ship lines  to  China,  Australia,  and  the  East.  A  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion was  made  in  October  last  by  the  endowment  of  4,500,000  marks 
(nearly  $1,080,000)  annually  upon  the  Korth  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company  for  a  regular  bi-monthly  service  to  Australia  and  China.  Ger- 
many has  been  slow  to  see  the  advantage  of  England^s  splendid  equip- 
ment for  oceanic  transportation,  but  necessity  has  at  last  given  her  in- 
struction. Her  policy  also  includes  the  improvement  of  the  character  of 
the  articles  offered  by  her  for  export,  and  the  establishment  of  a  huge 
commercial  agency — the  Export  Bank — with  branches  throughout  the 
world,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  trustworthy  information  to  mer- 
chants on  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  the  solvency  of  consignees,  etc. 
She  also  contemplates  changes  in  the  laws  governing  joint-stock  com- 
panies, with  the  view  of  making  them  more  substantial  and  with  greater 
responsibility  toward  debtors. 

Belgium,  whose  prosperity  in  linen,  coal,  iron,  and  glass  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  export  trade,  is  very  injuriously  affected  by  these 
changes  of  economic  policy  by  her  neighbors. 

The  conditions  relating  to  Germany  have  been  thus  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  length  in  this  chapter  for  the  lessons  they  teach,  and  be- 
cause many  of  the  features  attending  German  industrial  development 
are  common  to  so  many  other  nations,  and  because  they  illustrate  the 
endeavors  of  other  nations  to  not  only  supply  their  own  market  with 
manufactured  goods  as  against  the  world  through  various  policies,  but 
in  addition  to  gain  a  profitable  exi>ort  trade.  If  all  the  producing 
nations  of  the  world  succeed  in  supplying  themselves  with  manufact- 
ured products,  as  they  are  so  largely  doing  and  in  so  many  cases  have 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  then  all  seek  the  relief  which  comes  from  sell- 
ing their  surplus  products  at  low  rates  to  their  neighbors,  the  world 
has  indeed  reached  an  industrial  epoch,  and  governmental  policies  and 
the  rules  of  political  economy  must  be  changed  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  arrival  at  a  novel  industrial  period. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


8UGGB8TED  EEMEDEBS  FOB  DBPBE8SI0V8. 

Very  many  remedies  have  been  saggested  for  depressions  in  the  i>ast. 
In  a  general  way,  the  remedies  are  very  largely  theoretical  and  not 
capable  of  statistical  illustration  as  to  their  Taln^.  The  testimony 
given  before  the  three  Congressional  committees  which  have  investi- 
gated industrial  depressions,  their  causes  and  remedies,  developed  a 
very  large  number  of  suggested  remedies,  of  course  relating  to  depres- 
sions back  of  the  present  one.  These  rem  edies  are  stated,  alphabetic- 
ally, as  follows : 

RSlfXDIBS  FOR  DBPRB88IONS  AS  BLIOITBD    BY  COMMnTBBS  OV  OONOSMS. 


Abrogation  of  all  treaties  that  interfere 
with  the  practical  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  so  as  to  secure  tbe 
removal  of  obstacles  that  prevent  our 
control  of  the  trade  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries. 

Apprentices — 

limit  the  number  ot. 

Arbitration  and  conciliation — 
establish  boards  of. 

Armies— 

"  industrialization''  of. 

Banks- 
abolish  national, 
abolish  savings, 
establish  postal  savings, 
establish  a  system  of  uniform  protec- 
tion to  investors  in  savings. 
Bonds,  national — 

immediate  payment  of,  with  paper, 
to  be  a  legal  tender. 
Capital— 

proper  distribution  of. 

equal  distribution  of  profits  between, 

and  labor, 
remuneration  of  labor  before, 
let  Government  fill  for  the  people  the 
position  now  filled  by  capitalists. 
Children- 
protection  of,  against  the  avarice  of 

parents, 
not  to  be  employed  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 
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Civil  service-^ 

revision  of  the. 
Coal- 
public  ownerahip  at 
Colonization. 
Competition — 

necessary  topreventexoMsiyaehaigsa 
in  business  enterprises. 
Contract  system — 

abolish  the. 
Comers- 
prohibition  o£ 
Corporations- 
revoke  the    corporate    charters  ot, 
where  the  funotiona  conferred  can 
be  performed  by  statesor  the  Fed- 
eral Government, 
limit  the  profits  o£ 
no  more  grants  to. 

give  labor  the  means  of  acquiring 
ownership  in. 
Currency- 
sound, 
reform  of. 

reduce  the  fictitious  value  of  the. 
uniform  value  of  the. 
steady  value  of  the. 
confidence  in  the. 
establish  public  depositories  oL 
no  inflation  or  contraction  of  the. 
issue,  until  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  dollar  in  the  United  States  is* 
placed  at  the  same  figure  it  had 
when  the  debt  was  contracted. 
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Cur  reucy— Concluded. 

no  further  legialation  relatire  to  the. 

no  further  legislation  relative  to  the, 
fo^  live  years. 

return  to  a  specie  basis. 

reconstruct  the  circulating  system. 

improve  the  national  banking  system. 

legalize  free  ^banking. 

legalize  free  coinage. 

issue  silver  certitlcates. 

issue  paper  money  on  the  faith  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  United 
States. 

issue  twenty  millions  in  greenbacks, 
of  equal  value  of  gold. 

issue  (58  per  capita,  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  populatiou  ncreases. 

substitute  greenbacks  for  uational- 
bank  notes. 

call  in  bonds,  and  issue  greenbacks  in 
their  stead. 

take  the  management  of  the  national 
finances  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
money  ring. 

establish  a  single  unit  of  value  which 
shall  be  legal  tender. 

make  all  coin  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private. 

make  paper  money  full  legal  tender. 

make  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  ex- 
changeable at  sub-treasuries. 

make  bank  notes  payable  in  gold. 

make  silver  coin  redeemable  in  gold. 

restore  silver  to  its  place  as  a  money 
material. 

substitute  national  security  for  pri- 
vate credit. 

bring  the  money  we  have  into  its 
natural  use,  instead  of  having  it 
capitalized. 

let  business  fhmish  its  own  circula- 
ting medium. 

create  a  paper  for  legal  tender,' and  in 
the  settlement  of  debts. 

■ 

unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

retire  all  promissory  notes. 
District  of  Colombia — 

establish  a  municipal  government  for 
the. 
Education — 

industrial,  GoTcmment  to  have  su- 
pervision over. 

compulsory. 

mechanical. 

technical. 


Education — Concluded. 

nationaL 

general,  with  national  aid. 

legalize  a  system  of,  for  the  lower 
classes. 

give  all  healthy  ohildren  the  benefits 
of,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen 
years. 

Government  to  have  supervision  over. 

establish  boards  of. 

establish  industrial  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

establish  normal  institutes. 

establish  art  schools. 

establish  trade  schools. 

educate  the  masses. 

create  a  greater  interest  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

liberal  system  of,  for  the  lower  classes. 

make  the  educational  system  mure 
attractive. 
Elective  franchise — 

give  the,  to  every  male. 

give  the,  to  females. 

Good  judgment,  and  hard  work. 
Government — 

reduce  salaries  of  officers  of  the. 

abolish  all  unuecessary  offices  of  the. 

make  it  do  its  own  work. 

change  the,  from  a  political  to  au  in- 
dustrial. 

never  to  borrow  money,  nor  pay  in- 
terest. 

more  stable. 

rigid  economy  of  the. 

local  self,  with  no  Fe<leral  interfer- 
ence, by  laws  of  a  purely  moral 
or  religious  nature. 

Growth  and  progress  of  the  nation   no 
longer   measured    and    held    in 
check   by  the    amount  of  gold 
taken  out  of  the  earth. 
Health- 
establish  boards  of. 
Hygiene- 
establish  a  department  of. 

House  of  Representatives — 
restrict  the  powers  of  the. 

Immigration — 
prohibit, 
prohibit  Chinese, 
prohibit  foreign  contract, 
withdraw  all  inducements  held  pat 
to  immigrants. 
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Importation- 
make  what  we  need,  and  stop  import- 
ing. 
Interest — 

reduce  the  rates  of. 

abolish  the  system  of. 

InteTnal  improvements — 

increase. 

make  liberal  appropriations  for. 

undertaken    by  state    and    Federal 

authority,  at   a  hundred  points 

within  our  jurisdiction. 
Iron — 

public  ownership  of. 
Justice  to  the  great  labor  interests  of  the 

country. 
Kindergartens — 

establish  public. 
Labor — 

equal  distribution  of  profits  between, 
and  capital. 

more   equal    distribution  of,  among 
the  people. 

to  receive  the  benefits  of  labor-saving 
machinery. 

redistribution  of. 

less  machinery  to  be  used  in. 

equal  wages  to  male  and  female  labor- 
ers doing  the  same  or  equal  work. 

state  action  relative  to. 

home  market  for  productions  of. 

remuneration  of,  before  capital. 

Qovemment  pay  to  be  the  standard  of. 

diversified. 

productions  of,  to  be  divided  among 
all. 

national  aid  to,  in  developing  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country. 

earnings  of,  proportioned  to  employ- 
ers' profits. 

employment  given  to  all. 

loans  to  indigent,  desiring  the  bene- 
fits of  the  homestead  act. 

give  employment  to,  after  education. 

make  six  hours  a  legal  day's  work. 

legalize  the  standard  of  wages. 

reduce  the  hours  of. 

reduce  the  working  time  of,  until  all 
find  employment. 

increase  the  wages  of. 

organization  of. 

reduce  the  productive  power  of. 

aid  surplus,  to  settle  upon  and  oc- 
cupy the  public  domain. 

legislation  in  favor  of. 

legal  proteotion  to. 


Labor — Concluded. 

establish  a  United  States  bureau  of. 

establish  state  bureaus  of. 

establish  bureaus  for  the  direction  of 
surplus. 

elect  directors  of  bureaus  for  the  em- 
ployment of  surplus,  in  every 
trade,  profession,  and  occupation, 
paying  all  the  same,  from  Presi- 
dent down;  and  allowing  none 
but  such  directors  to  employ 
labor. 

establish  a  new  system  of  industry. 

Lands — 

allow  no  person  more  than  he  can 
economically  use. 

allow  settlers,  quantities  of  only  suf- 
ficient for  their  necessities. 

adjust  transportation  laws  so  people 
can  settle  on  the  public. 

aid  the  surplus  of  labor  to  settle  upon 
the. 

break  up  bonanza  farms. 

ground  rents  to  be  for  public  use. 

Government  aid  in  securing. 

scientific  instruction  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of. 

give  to  actual  settlers  only. 

rent  school. 

rent,  instead  of  selling. 

reclaim,  fraudulently  obtained. 

reclaim,  from  corp  orations  that  have 
not  earned  them. 

reclaim  forfeited. 

restore  forfeited,  to  the  people. 

abolish  private  property  in. 

Laws — 

abolish  bankrupt. 

abolish  conspiracy. 

abolish  discriminating. 

abolish  homestead. 

abolish  navigation. 

abolish  tramp. 

abolish  usury. 

abolish  land,  which  give  protection 
to  titles  not  based  on  personal 
occupancy. 

abolish,  for  the  collection  of  debt. 

enforce  the  eight  hour. 

enact  land,  preventing  the  holding 
of  great  tracts  by  corporations 
and  individuals,  including  for- 
eign landlords. 

enact  stringent,  against  fictitioas 
valaes. 
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LawH — Coucluded. 

euact,  puuishlng  bribery  with  dis- 
franobisment. 

euact,  probibitiDg  lawyers  who  are 
legislators  from  accepting  letaiu- 
ers  to  inflaence  legislation. 

enact,  prohibiting  officers  of  public 
companies  from  speculating  in 
their  own  securities. 

eoAct,  making  gambling  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life  a  conspiracy. 

enact,  limiting  the  life  of  corporate 
charters  in  future  to  thirty  years, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  done  re-enact 
existing  ones. 

enact,  making  employers  liable  for 
injuries  to  employes. 

enact,  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  prisons  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars. 

enact,  prohibiting  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. 

enact,  prohibiting  free  passes. 

enact  equal,  for  all  classes. 

enact,  for  the  suppression  of  vice. 

enact,  simplifying  remedial  Justice  in 
courts,  and  reducing  expenses. 

enact,  against  communistic  schemes. 

enact,  against  watering  corporate 
stocks. 

enact,  compelling  the  observance  of 
contracts. 

enact,  simplifying  the  whole  legal 
system. 

enact,  changing  the  tenure  of  land. 

enact  apprentice. 

enact  homestead. 

enact  prohibition. 

revise  the  revenue,  in  the  interests  of 
American  commerce,  agrionlture, 
and  manufactures. 

revise  the  patent. 

repeal  of  all,  that  are  a  burden  upon 
American  shipping,  and  award 
ocean  mail  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidders  among  the  owners  of 
American  vessels,  after  open  com- 
petition. 

revoke  corporate  charters  which  con- 
fer functions  like  those  of  trans- 
portation, telegraphing,  etc., 
which  could  be  more  efficiently 
and  equitably  performed  by 
states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. * 


Legislation — 

wise, 
Man  ufactures — 

establish  a  department  o£ 

Markets — 

open  foreign. 

Military  Aeademy — 

abolish  the. 
Mines — 

public  ownenhip  of. 
Mississippi  Biver — 

improvement  of  the. 
Monopolies-^ 

check. 

destroy. 
Moral  suasion.        «^ 
Naval  School — 

abolish  the. 
Navigation — 

improve  intemaL 
Navy — 

abolish  the. 
"Parcel  post" — 

establishment  of  a. 
Patents- 
freedom  of,  with  a  royalty  system. 

Petroleum  wells — 

public  ownership  of. 
Piecework — 

abolishment  of. 

Political  contributions  and  expenditures-* 

to  be  made  public. 
Prejudices — 

extermination  of  sectional  and  geo- 
graphical. 
President — 

restrict  the  powers  of  the. 


free. 
Prison  system — 

abolishment  of  the. 

Private  fortunes — 

limitation  of. 
Producing  interests — 

regulate  the. 

Property — 

secure  a  fair  and  just  distribution  o£ 

common  ownership  of. 
Protection — 

protect  the  manufacturer  in  his  pro- 
duction and  the  laborer  in  his 
labor. 
Public  debt — 

stop  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  the. 
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Public  works — 

establish  efficient  boards  of,  under  a 
comprehensive  system  and  policy. 
Public  service — 

develop  it  upon  the  basis  of  capable 
and  honest  services,  and  not  aiK>n 
partisan  favor. 
Railroads — 

Government  to  have  direction  and  su- 
pervision of,  and  of  other  corpo- 
rations, 
not  allowed  to  change  transportation 

rates, 
add  building  of,  telegraphing,  and  in- 
terstate commerce  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Government, 
regulate  frei;^ht  cLarges. 
stop  Jobs  of. 

let  all,  be  owned  by  Grovemment. 
public  ownership  of. 
provide  commissions  (state  and  na- 
tional) to  see  that  railroad  laws 
are  enforced, 
let  charges  of,  be  regulated  by  com- 
petition. 
Sanitary  inspectors- 
increase  the  number  of. 
Sanitary  reform — 

compelling. 
Senate^  United  States — 

abolish  the. 
Ships  and  shipping — 

encourage  ^ip-bnilding. 

own  our  own  ships  and  do  our  own 

shipping, 
foster  shipping  interests, 
subsidize  steamboat  lines. 
Societies — 

organize  benefit. 

State— 

entire  and  absolute  secularization  of 

the,  and  of  all  laws,  in  order  that 

the  spiritual  power  may  be  free, 

and  that  bigotry  and  superstition 

shall  not  hinder  the  state  in  its 

normal  duties. 

Stockholders — 

give  the  minority  some  representa- 
tion. 
Tariflf— 

abolish  the. 

abolish  the,  on  all  things  which  are 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  poor, 
cither  for  consumption  or  as  raw 
material  for  tbeir  labor. 


Tariff— Concluded. 

reduction  of  the. 

gradual  reduction  of  the. 

revision  of* the. 

protect  by,  all  articles  of  the  kind  we 
can  produce,  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  labor  and  capi- 
tal necessary  for  their  production. 

remit  duty  on  imports  entering  into 
goods  for  export. 

establish  a  protective. 

establish  a  reasonable  protective. 

establish  an  ad  valorem. 

increase  the,  on  works  of  art. 

increase  the,  on  articles  that  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  the 
late  revision  of  the. 

revenue  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Government,  and 
to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  the  Ing- 
est on  goods  in  which  labor  was 
the  largest  share. 
Taxation — 

abolish. 

abolish  all  internal,  of  the  United 
States. 

>boliah  all,  except  of  land. 

abolish  all,  except  such  as  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  Government. 

abolish  indirect. 

abolish  all,  upon  things  that  are  nec- 
essaries of  life  to  the  poor,  either 
for  consumption  or  as  raw  ma- 
terial for  their  labor. 

substitute  income,  for  all  other. 

establish  income. 

establish  a  progressive  income. 

establish  a  graded  income. 

make  income  the  basis  of. 

increase  of,  on  capital. 

increase  of,  on  mm  and  tobacco. 

decrease  of,  on  labor. 

of  foreign  steamers. 

of  all  property  equally. 

of  Government  bonds. 

of  railroads. 

direct. 

lees. 

raise  the  load  of. 

double,  on  unimproved  lands  of  pri* 
vate  owners. 

exempt  from,  homestead  to  the  amount 
oftSjOOO  and  household  property. 
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Taxation — CoDcladed^ 

acy  ust,  80  the  tendency  will  be  to  make 
capital,  rather  than  labor,  bear 
the  burden. 

Telegraphs— 

to  be  owned  by  Gk)Yemment. 
establish  a  system  of. 

Telephones — 

to  be  owned  by  QoTemment. 

Trades  anions — 
organusation  of. 


Trades  nnion — Conclnded. 
given  the  right  to  charter. 

Truck  system — 
abolish  the. 

Vice-President — 

restrict  the  powers  of  the. 

Wages- 
let  labor  have  a  voice  in  fixing. 

Wealth— 

''moralization"  of,  both  capital  as  ac- 
onmnlated  labor  and  labor  as  the 
potentiality  of  wealth. 


The  agents  of  this  Bureau,  in  carrying  out  their  instructions,  sought 
for  remedies  for  the  present  depression.  They  met  with  representative 
men  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  freely  gave  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions and  business  experience  in  their  suggestions  of  measures,  which, 
in  their  minds,  would  remedy  depressions,  or  modify  their  severity  or 
shorten  their  duration.  Of  course,  among  such  suggested  remedies,  as 
among  the  causes  which  have  been  given  in  the  proper  chapter,  are  to 
be  found  many  trivial  suggestions,  remote  and  theoretical,  and  whose 
bearing  cannot  be  traced  as  having  any  influence  in  the  premises. 
Many  suggestions  will  also  occur  to  those  who  read  this  report,  outside 
of  those  recorded ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  of  those 
which  will  occur  to  men's  minds  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  involved 
in  the  remedies  suggested  herein.  These  remedies  as  stated  to  the  Bu- 
reau are  classified  as  follows : 


RKMKDIES  FOR  DEPRESSIONS  AS  QATHERBD  BY  THE  AGENTS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


Commercial  and  mercantile — 

Open  foreign  markets. 

Open  up  foreign  trade. 

Build  ocean  steamers  for  foreign 
trade. 

Encourage  ship-building. 

Subsidize  steamboat  lines  for  foreign 
trade  by  Government. 

Foster  and  encourage  trade  with  Mex- 
ico and  South  America. 

Abolish  a  protective  tariff. 

Conservative  action  relative  to  the 
tariff. 

Judicious  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Leas  tariff  legislation. 

Kemoval  of  tariff  on  raw  material. 

Protection. 

An  establisbed  tariff. 

Abolish  the  tariff! 

Abolish  the  tariff  except  in  a  very  few 
coses. 

Free  trade. 


Commercial  and  mercantile — Concluded. 

Placing  duties  on  articles  demanding 
protection  for  the  interest  of  th^ 
laboring  classes. 

Invest  the  treasury  surplus  in  inter- 
nal improvements. 

Forbid  the  further  building  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  Unes  except  by 
consent  of  a  railroad  commission. 

Check  the  tendencies  to  overtrading. 

Increase  public  works.     ^^ 

Change  the  navigation  laws  so  as  to 
allow  Americans  to  own  foreign- 
built  ships. 

Reclaim  public  lands  forfeited  by  rail- 
roads. 

Reclaim  the  cattle  lands  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

Increase  ocean  transportation. 

Definite  settlement  of  the  tariff  for  a 
series  of  years. 

Reform  in  distribution. 
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Financial — 

Rednoe  taxation. 

Check  the  expansion  of  credit. 

Settlement   of  a  world-standard  of 

valuesy  with  fixed  equivalents  in 

gold  and  silver. 
Check  legislative  derangement  of  the 

currency. 
Retnm  to  greenback  currency. 
Tax  no  man  owning  less  than  (5,000 

and  all  owning  more  than  that. 
Legislation   that  will    prevent   t<he 

consolidation  of  large  bodies  of 

capital. 
A  sound  currency. 

Equalize  taxation  by  a  system  of  na- 
tionalization of  land. 
Abolish  taxation  on  all  articles  except 

distiUed,  vinous,  and  fermented 

liquors,  and  tobacco. 

Industrial — 

Cooperation. 

Erect  central  factories  to  compete 
with  the  sugar  factories  of  Ger- 
many and  France. 

Check  tendencies  to  over-production. 

Manufacture  goods  on  demand. 

Extend  the  system  of  profit-sharing. 

Reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

Less  production. 

More  even  production. 

Equalize  supply  and  demand. 

Manufacturers  to  be  conteut  with  less 
than  10  per  cent. 

Organization  of  laborers. 

Organization  of  employers. 

Sliding  scale. 

Political — 

Let  Government  give  attention  to  the 

individual' needs  of  its  citizens. 
Let  Congress  cease  framing  laws  for 
the  industrial    interests  of  the 
country. 

Encouragement  of  the  mail  service  by 
Congress. 


Political— Concluded. 

Adoption  of  measures  to  aid  tfnd  en- 
courage agricultural  interests. 

More  frequent  changes  in  party  ad- 
ministrations. 

Electing  men  of  better  judgment  to 
Congress. 

Less  frequent  meeting  of  Congress. 

Cease  granting  lands  to  corporations. 

Extension  of  the  Presidential  term. 

Abolishment  of  the  "  spoils  system." 

Restrict  immigration. 

Extend  the  system  on  which  the 
Postal  Department  is  managed  to 
the  more  important  industries. 

Fewer  state  and  national  elections. 
Social  and  moral- 
Economy  in  all  directions. 

Better  education  of  the  people. 

Enactment  of  laws  to  stop  specula- 
tion. 

Economy  and  prudence. 

Put  honest  men  in  office. 

Well-defined  classification  of  society. 

Educate  men  for  specific  duties  or  sta- 
tions in  life. 

Cessation  of  speculation. 

Self-improvement  of  the  workingmen. 

Allow  no  man  to  own  more  land  than 
he  can  use  himself. 

Establish  industrial  schools. 

Harmonious  action  between  labor  and 
capital. 

Teach  laborers  and  employers  that 
the  decrease  of  wages  and  profits 

#      means  fewer  luxuries. 

Honesty  in  all  business  transactions. 

Suppress  gambling  that  is  carried  on 
in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Time. 

Boards  of  arbitration  to  be  created  by 
legislation  to  settle  difibrences  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  by  divid- 
ing the  profits  of  the  business, 
above  interestf  equally  between 
them. 


It  is  neither  advisable  nor  possible  to  treat  all  the  foregoing  remedies 
extensively  or  to  attempt  to  illustrate  their  value.  A  few,  however, 
stand  out  prominently,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  such  at  some 
length,  and  in  such  treatment,  as  in  the  treatment  of  causes,  purely 
theoretical  and  metaphysical  suggestions  are  allowed  to  stand  as  such. 
The  first  suggested  remedy  in  the  foregoing  list  which  attracts  atten- 
tion is  that  relating  to — 
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The  Res«triction  of  Land  Grants  to  Corporations.— 

It  has  been  shown  under  causes  that  three-fifths  of  the  public  domain 
has  been  exhausted  or  taken  ap,  either  by  settlers  or  by  grants  to  cor- 
porationsy  but  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  latter,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing two-fifths  is  made  up  largely  of  undesirable  lauds.  These  being 
the  facts,  a  halt  should  be  made  in  freely  granting  lands  to  corpora- 
tionS)  for  however  valuable  such  grants  may  be  to  the  public  interest 
in  developing  great  lines  of  railroads,  the  result  is  that  the  lands  consti- 
tute a  basis  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  speculative  purposes.  Had 
a  halt  been  made  at  an  earlier  period  in  our  history  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  country.  If  there  are  to  be  no  restrictions  upon  immigra- 
tion, the  Government  should  keep  control  of  as  large  an  amount  of  lands 
suitable  for  actual  settlement  as  possible  consistent  with  a  progressive 
policy.  So  the  remedy  suggested,  to  "  cease  granting  lands  to  corpo- 
rations," has  a  practical  bearing,  and  casual  consideration  takes  such 
suggested  remedy  out  of  the  realms  of  theory.  Closely  connected  with 
this  suggested  remedy  is  the  following: 

The  Restriction  of  Immigration,— Under  causes  the  re- 
sults of  too  free  immigration  have  been  pointed  out.  Legitimate  vol- 
untary immigration  may  be  too  rapid  to  enable  a  country  developing 
its  industries  to  assimilate  labor  from  the  outside ;  but  when  immigra- 
tion becomes  a  subject  of  inducement,  of  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
displacing  a  higher  grade  of  labor,  the  result  is  indeed  perniciou8,.and 
all  the  authority  of  law  should  be  called  in  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  wrong.  This  Congress  has  undertaken  to  do,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  law : 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under 
contract  or  a^rreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  Iry  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  piepay  the  tuans- 
portation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migra- 
tion of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  contract  or 
agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the 
importation  or  migration  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreign- 
era,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  agreements,  express  or  implied,  parol 
or  special,  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  and  between  any  person, 
company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  and  any  foreigner  or  foreigners, 
alien  or  aliens,  to  perform  labor  or  service  or  having  reference  to  the 
j)erformauce  of  labor  or  service  by  any  person  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  previous  to  the  migration  or 
importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted 
for  into  the  United  States,  shall  bo  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
one  of  this  act  the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating 
the  same,  by  knowingly  assisting,  encouraging  or  soliciting  the  migra- 
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tion  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into 
the  United  States,  its  territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  per- 
form labor  or  service  of  anj  kind  under  contract  or  agreement,  express 
or  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  for- 
eigners, previous  to  becoming  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  ofi'ense  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor  including  any 
such  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  contract  or 
agreement,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States;  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States ;  and  separate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien 
or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such  contract  or  agreement  aforesaid. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  district 
to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring 
within  the  United  States  on  any  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be 
landed,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or 
artisan,  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such  vessel,  had  entered  into 
contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied,  to  perform 
labor  or  service  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  alien  laborer, 
mechanic  or  artisan  so  brought  as  aforesaid,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  5.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
any  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in 
the  United  States,  either  in  private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging, 
under  contract  or  otherwise,  persons  not  residents  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  private  secretaries,  servants,  or  domestics  for 
such  foreigner  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid ; 
nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons, 
partnership,  or  corporation  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement, 
skilled  workman  in  foreign  countries  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not  at  present  established  in  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  tor  that  purpose  cannot  be 
otherwise  obtained ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  pix)- 
fessional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed 
strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants :  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  anyindividual  from  assisting 
any  member  of  his  family  or  any  relative  or  personal  friend,  to  migrate 
from  any  foreign  country  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tlement here. 

Sec.  6.  That  aU  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  February  26, 1885. 

To  undertake  to  regulate  voluntary  immigration  is  an  exceedingly 
delicate  matter.  The  i)olicy  of  the  Grovernment  in  the  past,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  United  States  Government  is  founded,  and  all  the 
traditions  of  the  country  furnish  arguments  against  any  such  regula- 
tion, and  yet  free,  voluntary  immigration  may  do  the  industries  oli  tlie 
country  great  harm.  If  so,  the  past  and  its  precedents  should  not  influ- 
ence the  future  and  its  good.  As  stated  under  <'  Causes,''  the  industrial 
world  having  arrived  at  what  may  be  called  a  crisis  period  through  the 
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rapid  extension  of  machinery  and  the  consequent  over  development  of 
the  industries  of  the  wprld,  makes  the  doctrine  that  the  United  States 
offers  an  asylam  to  the  world  somewhat  dangerons,  or,  at  least,  renders 
it  a  doctrine  now  largely  oat  of  place.  The  constitution  of  the  forces 
employed  in  the  mechanical  industries  offers  the  sharpest  argument  in 
favor  of  wise  regulation  of  immigration,  for  it  will  be  remenrbered  that 
31.9  per  cent,  of  all  those  employed  in  such  industries  in  this  country 
are  of  foreign  birth,  and  however  much  foreign  immigration  has  aided 
the  development  of  railroad  building,  public  works,  rivers,  and  other 
enterprises,  the  industries  have  been  obliged  to  assimilate  labor  faster 
than  the  demands  for  products  have  warranted.  These  statements  are 
made  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  great  value  which  foreign 
citizens  have  brought  to  this  country — value  not  only  in  their  own 
labor,  but  in  the  aggregate  wealth  which  has  been  brought  with  them — 
and  as  their  assimilation  as  citizens  with  those  of  longer  residence  be- 
comes more  and  more  felt,  the  value  of  their  presence  becomes  more 
and  more  enhanced.  Their  interest,  however,  is  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion of  over-immigration. 

The  enactment  -  of  Ijaws  to  Stop  fSpeculation.— 
The  effect  that  such  laws  would  have,  if  they  could  be  applied  specifi- 
cally, would  be  for  the  public  good.  The  facility  with  which  stock  com- 
panies can  be  organized  in  most  of  the  states,  and  the  means  which  such 
companies  off^rfor  the  aggregation  of  small  silms  ioto  large  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  great  movements,  have  been  referred  to. 
Probably  any  laws  which  might  prevent  such  employment  of  small  sums 
would  be  pernicious  in  their  effects,  but  it  might  be  wise  to  consider 
whether  existing  laws  have  not  been  too  loosely  drawn,  and  whether 
they  do  not  grant  too  great  privileges  in  the  way  of  watering  stock  and 
of  launching  enterprises  upon  the  public  that  have  not  money  or  prop- 
erty back  of  them.  It  might  be  well  to  enact  laws  allowing  no  organ- 
ization to  put  its  stock  upon  the  market  unless  the  full  value  of  its 
capital  stock  is  paid  in,  either  in  the  currency  of  the  country  or  in  ab- 
solute property.  Many  corporations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
floating  stocky  and  with  a  glowing  prospectus  the  stock  is  floated.  The 
result,  under  such  circumstances,  is  disastrous  to  all  engaged,  and  the 
morals  of  the  community  in  which  such  transactions  take  place  are 
more  or  less  damaged.  Certainly  in  this  suggested  remedy  there  may 
be  found  practical  steps  which  can  be  taken.  Under  this  head,  too, 
would  come  the  question  of  corners  and  trading  in  futures.  The  attempt 
to  make  any  law  which  shall  be  efficacious  in  preventing  men  from  en- 
gaging in  the  unholy  work  of  speculation  in  food  products  especially, 
and  in  bringing  pecuniary  responsibility  to  oi>erations  in  futures,  will  be 
found  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  law-maker.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  have  been  well  stated  by  Justice  Fenner,  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana,  in  a  recent  decision,  in  which  he  presented  the  following 
points: 
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^*(1)  Sales  of  property  for  fature  delivery,  with  the  bona  fide  inten- 
tion and  obligation  to  make  actaal  delivery,  are  lawful  contracts ;  but, 
if  under  the  form  of  snch  a  contract  the  real  intent  be  merely  to  specu- 
late upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  and  the*  goods  are  not  to  be  de- 
livered, but  the  contract  to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  difference  of  prices, 
the  transaction  is  a  wager  and  is  non- actionable. 

*'(2)  In, order  to  affect  the  contract  the  alleged  illegal  intent  must 
have  been  mutual,  and  such  intent  by  one  party,  not  concurred  in  by  the 
other,  will  not  avail. 

"(3)  The  law  presumes  lawful  purpose  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
and  when  one  party  charges  iUegal  intent  the  burden  of  proof  is  im- 
posed upon  him.  • 

^<  (4)  The  validity  of  the  contract  depends  upon  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  its  date,  and  is  not  affected  by  subsequent  agreements  under 
which  the  parties  voluntarily  assent  to  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
differences. 

'^  (5)  The  mere  fact  that  at  the  date  of  his  contract  the  vendor  had 
not  the  goods  and  had  made  no  arrangements  for  obtaining  them,  and 
had  no  expectation  of  receiving  them  unless  by  subsequent  purchase, 
does  not  suffice  to  impair  the  contract.  The  contrary  doctrine  once  an- 
nounced is  now  thoroughly  overruled. 

^^(6)  Jt  follows  that  the  failure  to  identify  the  particular  goods  sold 
does  not  affect  the  matter,  because  the  sale  is  not  of  ascertained  articles 
but  of  articles  of  a  designated  kind,  quantity  to  be  selected  thereafter, 
which  is  a  lawful  contract  when  the  obligations  are  reciprocal." 

The  difficulties  so  clearly  stated  by  Justice  Fenner  arise  every  time 
the  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  corners  by  law.  It  is  not  probable  that 
trading  in  futures  and  the  making  up  of  corners  on  food  products,  or 
on  products  of  manufacture,  create  or  bring  about  industrial  depression, 
but  they  are  often  serious  aggravating  accompaniments  of  such  depres- 
sion, and  as  such  should  be  regulated,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  law  so  to 
do,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  efficient  means  may  be  found  which 
shall  destroy  the  ability  of  men  to  work  public  harm  through  such  kinds 
of  speculation. 

The  Establishment  of  Boards  of  Arbitration  to  Set- 
tle Industrial  Difficulties.— Industrial  arbitration,  and,  in  fact, 
all  arbitration,  is  the  result  of  high  moral  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  parties  resorting  to  it.  The  laws  of  most  states,  if  not  all,  offer 
facilities  for  the  settlement  of  suits  at  law  by  sending  the  matter,  on 
proper  agreement  of  the  parties  involved,  to  a  referee  or  referees,  the 
decision  of  the  referee  or  referees,  when  entered  on  the  records  of  a 
court,  having  the  binding  force  of  a  judgment  by  that  court.  To  reach 
such  a  reference  or  arbitration,  however,  a  party  aggrieved  brings  uii 
action  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  which  the  defendant  is  brought  before  a 
tribunal  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  law.  The  two  parties  then 
are  before  the  court  as  parties,  the  defendant,  brought  there  by  the 
process  of  law  served  on  him  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  he  must 
appear  or  subject  himself  to  judgment  by  default.  When  the  two 
parties  are  before  a  court  then  the  law  allows  them  a  more  speedy  way. 
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if  they  elect,  to  settle  their  difficulties  than  by  trial  ^  that  is,  by  sab 
mitting  the  matter  to  a  referee  or  referees.  The  adjastment  of  in- 
dustrial difficulties  in  this  way  could  have  but  one  result,  which,  al- 
though an  indirect  result,  would  have  all  the  features  of  a  direct  judg- 
ment at  law.  If  the  employer  or  the  employes  in  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment, feeling  that  they  have  cause  of  complaint,  either  against  the 
other,  could  summon  the  offending  party  in  the  way  described  before 
a  board  of  arbitration  or  any  tribunal  which  might  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  difficulty,  and  after  a  hearing  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  case  by  both  sides,  or  of  ex  parts  testimony  in  case 
the  party  summoned  did  not  appear,  a  decision  should  be  entered  hav- 
ing any  binding  force  whatever,  ey^n  for  a  definite  and  clearly-defined 
period,  such  decision  must  of  necessity  carry  with  it  a  penalty  for  non- 
conformance. The  condition  of  things  then  leaves  the  parties  in  the 
position,  if  an  employer,  of  being  obliged  to  manufacture  goods  under 
conditions  established  by  law ;  that  is,  he  must  pay  wages  which  the 
law  directs  or  suffer  the  penalty;  if  an  employ^,  be  must  accept  the 
wages  decreed  by  law,  whether  too  low  or  otherwise,  or  incur  the 
penalty  imposed.  This  is  simply  establishing  the  rates  of  wages  and 
prices  of  goods  by  law,  and  is  a  result  which  neither  the  employer  nor 
the  employ^  can  for  a  moment  desire,  although,  without  looking  to  the 
logical  results  of  a  board  having  the  powers  designated,  such  a  board 
is  freely  demanded  as  a  solution  of  labor  troubles  and  a  remedy  for 
industrial  depressions.  Now,  industrial  arbitration,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  least  degree,  must  be  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
those  intending  to  submit  their  grievances  to  the  decision  of  others.. 
The  disposition  to  submit  points  in  controversy  to  the  decision  of  parties, 
outside  of  those  immediately  concerned  is  almost  arbitration  in  itself,, 
and  the  parties  are  not  far  apart  in  their  opinions.  The  creation  of  a. 
board  of  arbitration  by  law,  for  the  sake  of  having  convenient  machinery- 
ready  by  which  parties  can  have  their  differences  adjusted  by  the  good 
offices  of  arbiti*ator8,  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  arbitration,  and  in  this  direction  the  suggested  remedy  has 
vital  force;  but  boards  of  arbitration  created  by  law  must  be  so  con- 
stituted as  not  to  make  them  obstacles  to  industrial  peace  instead  of 
helps  in  bringing  the  workingman  and  his  employer  to  a  higher  plane 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  each  other.  It  is  the  highest  moral  senti- 
ment in  man  which  leads  him  into  arbitration,  and  when  he  is  possessed 
of  such  sentiment  he  should  have  every  facility  given  him  for  its  activity. 
Industrial  arbitration  has  done  much  in  England  toward  preventing 
strikes,  for  in  those  trades  where  the  men  are  most  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, and  where  they  have  adopted  or  established  by  voluntary  action 
boards  of  arbitration,  the  fewest  strikes  occur.  The  English  statute 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  such  boards  has  not,  however,  been  re- 
sorted to  in  many  instances.  In  fact,  to-day  it  is  almost  a  dead  letter, 
but  it  stands  on  the  statute  book  as  the  reflection  of  a  moral  sentiment, 
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and  as  Sttcli  has  stimalated  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  adjasting  diffi- 
culties on  clearly-coustituted  and  well-defined  rights  and  privileges  of 
both  parties  to  a  controversy. 

The  Contraction  of  Credit. — A  very  potent  canse  in  pro- 
ducing financial  difficulties,  resulting  it  may  be  in  industrial  depres- 
sion— certainly  in  producing  falling  prices,  the  opening  symptoms  of 
industrial  depression — is  the  great  expansion  of  credit,  and  the  rem- 
edy suggested  by  some  of  the  bankers  of  the  country  of  '^  checking  the 
expansion  of  credit "  has  great  force,  but  such  check  is  exceedingly 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  bo  far  as  law  is  concerned,  the  most 
direct  way,  probably,  would  be  to  make  the  collection  of  debts  more 
difficult  nnder  legal  process,  thereby  stimulating  men  to  depend  upon 
honorable  action  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  not  npon  the  force  of  an 
execution.  The  difficulty  is  more  in  the  way  of  free  transaction  of 
business  than  in  practical  legal  obstacles. 

A  Sound  Currency  is  often  suggested  as  one  of  the  remedies 
for  industrial  depressions,  but  industrial  depressions  have  occurred 
with  a  sound  currency  existing  as  well  as  when  the  currency  was  de- 
moralized in  any  way.  The  present  industrial  depression,  novel  in  its 
completeness,  as  has  been  i)ointed  out,  not  only  originated  but  has 
progressed  along  with  the  existence  ot*  what  popularly  has  been  con- 
sidered the  finest  banking  system  of  the  world,  and  with  a  currency  as 
stable  as  coin.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  both  inflation  and 
contraction  disturb  values,  and  thereby  disturb  industry,  and  certainly 
a  sound  currency  is  demanded  by  labor  in  order  that  the  laborer  may 
know  the  value  of  his  earnings  at  all  times,  and  it  is  demanded  by  the 
producer  that  he  may  calculate  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of 
production.  So,  while  a  sound  currency  might  not  prevent  an  indus- 
trial depression  or  remedy  it  after  it  had  commenced,  it  is  one  of  the 
regulating  influences  which  help  largely  to  modify  the  severity  of  any 
industrial  depression.  The  discussion  of  purely  financial  crises  or 
monetary  disturbances  would  develop  far  difierent  considerations. 

Commercial  and  mercantile  Conditions.— Under  this 
general  classification  many  remedies  have  been  suggested.  They 
nearly  all  relate  to  the  tariff,  ocean  transportation,  foreign  trade,  navi- 
gation laws,  and  public  works ;  but  under  none  of  the  topics  suggested 
in  the  above  general  classification  of  commercial  and  mercantile  is  there 
much  if  any  opportunity  for  illustration,  and  the  remedies  suggested 
are  very  largely  confined  to  theoretical  views.  Nearly  all  have  some 
bearing  on  the  question,  and  some  an  important  bearing,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  of  the  features  suggested  under  commercial  and 
mercantile  remedies  could,  if  adopted,  prevent  an  industrial  depression, 
because  industrial  depressions  occur  under  the  conditions  referred  to  iu 
such  suggestions.*  The  general  view  under  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  world  shows  clearly  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  or  remedying  industrial  depressions  by  the  adoption  of  any 
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of  the  Buggestions  under  this  head.  The  opening  of  foreign  markets 
would,  of  course,  relieve  this  country  of  its  surplus  goods,  but  its  sur- 
plus would  then  increase,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other  nations  in  the  family  of  manufiicturing  units  would  remain 
substantially  the  same.  The  increase  of  ocean  transportation  at  a  time 
when  the  means  of  transportation  in  Great  Britain  are  a  burden  to  that 
country,  would  hardly  remedy  depressions  in  this  or  any  other  commer- 
cial or  industrial  nation.  The  continuance  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  the 
abolition  of  a  protective -tariff,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  other 
countries  where  as  severe  or  severer  depressions  prevail  than  in  this, 
would  not  remedy  the  depression  nor  prevent  it.  The  judicious  revision 
of  the  tariff,  regulating  duties  on  a  just  and  equitable  basis,  in  so  far 
as  it  removes  apprehension  and  puts  all  interests  on  a  fairer  basis,  woald 
be  a  remedial  measure.  Nor  can  a  definite  settlement  of  the  tariff  for  a 
long  series  of  years  be  accomplished,  because  changes  in  condition  vary 
the  cost  of  production,  and  would  disturb  any  schedule  which  might  be 
adopted.  So  far  as  a  wide  study  of  this  subject  would  indicate,  it  seems 
that  if  a  tariff  having  any  of  the  elements  whatever  of  protection  in  ic 
is  to  be  sustained,  it  should,  as  suggested  under  causes,  be  adjusted  on 
a  basis  of  the  cost  of  production.  Such  adjustment  would  bring  sta- 
bility, would  relieve  manufacturers  of  anxiety,  would  satisfy  labor,  and 
would  keep  the  treasury  supplied  with  funds.  Practically  these  are 
the  ends  sought,  it  is  presumed,  by  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  or  even 
by  its  abolition.  Any  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production 
would  inevitably  result  in  a  constant  enlargement  of  the  free  list,  and 
in  so  far  would  have  a  moral  effect  in  the  community  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  healthful. 

The  Difitribution  of  Products.— Beform  in  the  methods  of 
distributing  supplies  would,  if  rightly  directed,  bring  great  relief  to 
consumers.  Cooperation,  in  its  distributive  form,  is  suggested  as  a 
remedy  in  this  respect }  but  cooperative  distribution  is  only  a  half 
measure,  because  this  method  is  organized,  economized,  and  made  ef- 
fective for  consumers  almost  entirely,  and  producers  as  such  are  not 
materially  benefited.  This  has  been  the  case  in  England,  where  the 
Kochdale  system  has  been  carried  to  such  magnificent  proportions* 
Under  this  system  the  societies,  as  purchasers,  keenly  appreciate  and 
follow  the  rule  adopted  by  the  private  trader,  buying  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible competition  prices,  and  in  their  transactions  with  producers  mak- 
ing use  of  the  same  expedients  as  those  employed  in  private  trade  to 
drive  good  bargains  and  thus  swell- profits  for  the  benefit  of  their  cus- 
tomers. The  maxim  that  ^'  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold  "  is  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  the  importance  of  keen  and  shrewd  buying  is 
so  well  apderstood  that  employes  possessing  the  requisite  ability  in 
this  direction  are  highly  prized  and  liberally  paid.  To  the  producer, 
therefore,  the  system  of  cooperative  distribution  offers  no  special  ad- 
vantages ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  lower  prices^  and  in  so  far  as 
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this  is  the  result  depression  is  aided,  so  that  the  work  or  progress  re- 
sulting from  cooperative  distribution  may  react  against  consumers  so 
far  as  they  are  producers ;  and  the  attempt  to  remove  the  middleman 
from  the  channels  of  trade  fails.  The  cooperative  stores  pay  competi- 
tion prices  and  manufacture  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  labor  cost,  but 
its  workmen,  unless  members  of  a  cooperative  store,  can  have  no  share 
in  the  profits.  A  recent  writer  indulges  in  the  following  criticism  on 
the  system : 

■ 

<<  The  cooperative  wholesale  society  is  a  gigantic  middleman ;  in  its 
workshops  it  pays  the  lowest  of  competition  wages ;  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  workers  in  one  of  the  shoe  factories,  ^  the  workmen  have  to 
work  for  what  they  can  get;  they  know  there  is  no  true  cooperation.' 
In  its  transactions  with  other  producers  it  pays  the  lowest  of  competi- 
tion prices ;  the  profits  made  out  of  the  retail  prices  are  distributed 
amongst  the  members,  labor  is  depressed.  In  short,  it  is  as  far  from 
displaying  a  single  feature  of  real  cooperation  as  any  private  trader  is 
who  uses  the  weapons  of  competition  and  capitalism  for  his  personal 
ends,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others. 

^^  The  cooperative  labor  association,  whose  principal  object  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  combined  interests  of  capital  and  labor  in  productive  enter- 
prise, is  largely  composed  of  members  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
In  a  conference  just  held,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  ^  the  committee 
of  the  labor  association  to  point  out  in  a  fraternal  spirit  to  the  whole- 
sale cooperative  society  the  grave  iAiury  they  are  doing  to  the  cause 
of  cooperation  by  their  failure  to  carry  out  cooperative  principles  in 
their  productive  works,  and  to  offer  their  services  in  placing  the  whole- 
sale workshops  upon  a  true  cooperative  basis.' "  a 

So  far,  then,  as  relates  to  removing  the  evils  which  it  is  alleged  spring 
from  competition  in  the  distribution  of  supplies,  cooperative  societies 
in  England  have  not  yet  conspicuously  succeeded.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  indicate  failure,  for  but  little  has  been  attempted  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  criticism  is  only  introduced  here  to  show  that  coopera- 
tive distribution  without  the  alliance  of  cooperative  production  in 
some  form  is  only  a  half  measure  as  a  remedy  for  bad  distribution. 
The  worst  features  of  the  distribution  of  goods  are  to  be  found,  of  course, 
in  the  enhanced  price  paid  for  products  on  account  of  the  existence  ol' 
intermediate  handling  by  middlemen.  A  man  who  weaves  cloth  for 
which  he  receives  less  than  4  cents  a  yard  a«  a  producer,  may  have  to 
pay  75  cents  a  yard  as  a  consumer,  the  profit  to  the  retailer  in  such  case 
being  at  least  25  cent^  a  yard ;  that  is,  the  retailer,  for  handling  one 
yard  of  goods  receives  25  cents  compensation,  where  the  weaver,  for 
weaving  that  same  yard  of  cloth  received  less  than  4  cents  compensa- 
tion. This  single  illustration  is  sufOlcieut  to  show  how  far  distribution 
is  at  fault  in  matters  of  depression  and  as  an  obstacle  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  wage-receivers.  In  the  production  of  goods  cost  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  wise  distribution  of  raw  material ;  in  fact,  such  distribution 
has  been  almost  entirely  reformed.  The  right  honorable  Mr.  Goschen, 
M.  P.,  in  an  address  before  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

a  Distribution  Reform,  by  Thomas  Illingworth.     Caseell  &>  Co, 
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June  last,  stated  to  his  audience :  ''  You  all  know  that  between  Man- 
Chester  and  India  there  has  been  an  elimination  of  a  great  many  middle- 
men. Now,  in  London  that  is  the  case  to  a  still  more  extraordinary  ex- 
tent. Let  me  tell  yon  how  the  cotton  trade,  for  instance,  used  to  be 
conducted  between  New  Orleans  and  the  interior  of  Germany.  The 
New  Orleans  man  consigned  his  cotton  to  New  York  or  to  a  New  York 
house,  the  New  York  house  consigned  it  to  Liverpool,  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don, London  to  Hamburg,  and  Hamburg  to  spinners  in  the  interior  of 
Germany.  But  now  the  German  spinner  goes  direct  to  New  Orleans, 
the  agent  visits  him  in  his  home,  and  a  number  of  intermediate  profits 
and  commissions  are  swept  away.''  Mr.  Goschen  also  makes  a  very  wise 
remark  when  speaking  of  the  comparatively  small  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  manufacturing :  **  It  is  true  of  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try (Great  Britain)  that  trade  in  which  profits  have  been  small  has  been 
sound,  and  comparatively  less  has  been  lost  by  bad  debts." 

A  careful  examination  in  all  directions,  so  far  a«  production  is  con- 
cerned, whether  of  agricultural  or  manufactured  products,  leads  clearly 
to  the  conclusion  that  production  increases  faster  than  population,  so 
that  one  of  the  great  economic  problems  in  this  matter  is,  not  how  shall 
production  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  population,  but  how  shall  pro- 
duction be  more  equably  distributed.  Faulty  distribution,  then,  and 
not  over-production,  is  the  truer  term,  but  to  the  communitj^  involved 
overproduction  more  clearly  expresses  the  diflficulty. 

Cooperation,  as  applied  to  distribution,  might  remedy  this  difficulty 
by  reducing  the  share  secured  by  the  party  who  handles  the  yard  of 
cloth,  but  it  would  in  no  wise  raise  the  amount  received  by  the  weaver 
for  weaving  the  same  goods ;  so  that  cooperation,  in  order  to  effect 
the  best  results  to  the  two  forces,  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  must 
join  the  two  in  the  same  transaction ;  that  is,  cooperation,  in  order  to 
be  complete,  must,  as  a  principle,  surround  production  as  well  as  con- 
sumption. As  a  partial  remedial  agency,  cooperative  distribution, 
when  successful,  is  influential.    Its  completed  relationship  involves  — 

Profit-sharings* — This  is  not  onlj^  an  attractive  but  a  most  in- 
structive theme.  It  is  the  whole  principle  of  cooperation  applied  to 
the  production  of  goods.  Simple,  pure  cooperation  cannot  succeed 
when  applied  to  manufacturing,  for  two  reasons :  First,  under  it  the 
worker  must  wait  till  the  last  for  the  profits  which  may  come  to  him  in 
the  place  of  wages,  and  if  no  profit  comes  his  labor  has  gone  for  naught ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  management  would  receive  its  share  in  salary 
at  the  outset,  as  a  rule.  In  the  second  place,  a  score  of  men,  operating 
•  on  the  simple  basis  of  each  doing  a  full  day's  work  on  some  kind  of  pro- 
duction, cannot  make  such  cooperation  a  success,  because  some  out  of 
the  score  will  find  themselves  doing  more  than  others,  while  those  who 
produce  Hess  receive  the  same  amount  of  profits.  Human  nature,  indi- 
vidual development,  skill,  ambition,  are  opposed  to  such  cooperation. 
The  advantage  the  present  system  has  over  simple  cooperative  pro* 
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ductioQ  is  that  wages  are  paid  from  the  outset  and  management  waite 
for  its  compensation  till  the  goods  are  sold  and  the  books  balanced. 
These  fundamental  difficulties  prevent  simple  cooperation  from  being 
considered  seriously  as  a  remedy  for  industrial  depressions  or  of  labor 
troubles.  This  is  the  crude  popular  conception  of  cooperation  in  pro- 
duction as  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  employer  and  the  wage  system.  The 
workers  under  it  are  supposed  to  employ  a  manager  to  be  subject  to 
their  will,  and,  if  necessary,  hire  capital  at  usual  rates  of  interest.  Then, 
pooling  their  services,  they  are  to  divide  among  themselves  whatever- 
profit  there  may  be  after  fixed  charges  are  paid.  This  scheme  is  purely 
visionary  and  utterly  impracticable.  Workers  cannot  wait  till  an  in- 
definite future  for  their  reward,  neither  can  they  run  the  risk  of  getting 
no  reward  at  aU.  They  must  be  guaranteed  something,  to  be  paid  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  only  party  that  can  so  guarantee  is  the  cap- 
italist employer,  who  alone  can  run  risks  and  wait  indefinitely  for  re- 
wards. The  capitalist  employer  may  be  an  association  of  the  workers 
themselves,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  employer,  a  moral  personality,  pos- 
sessing all  the  powers  over  individual  workers  that  an  individual  em- 
ployer would  have.  The  more  efficient  and  prosperous  members  become 
inevitably  the  controlling  power  in  the  £lssociation,  and  they  will  not 
consent  to  divide  profits  irrespectively  of  the  value  of  services  or  to 
guarantee  employment  to  inefficient  members.  The  valid  idea  in  this 
crude  conception  of  cooperation  is  that  in  the  degree  that  workmei>  de- 
velop the  necessary  qualifications  and  acquire  the  requisite  capital  they 
may  become  self  employers,  and  that,  whether  as  self-employers  or  other 
wise,  they  should  as  workers  participate  in  the  profits  of  industry  in 
proportion  to  their  efficiency.  This  ideal  is  in  process  of  realization 
through  various  forms  of  cooperative  organization  and  profit-sharing. 
Industrial  partnership  instituted  by  capitalist  employers,  and  cooper- 
ation instituted  by  capital-owning  workmen,  work  toward  the  same  re- 
sult from  diiferent  directions.  Each  has  its  own  proper  field,  and  each 
will  probably  acquire  increasing  prominence  in  social  economy.a 

What  is  known  as  industrial  co]>artner8hip,  involving  profit-sharing 
and  embodying  all  the  vitality  there  is  in  the  principle  of  cooperation, 
offers  a  jyrtMitiGsA  way  of  producing  goods  on  a  basis  at  once  just  to 
capital  and  to  labor,  and  one  which  brings  out  the  best  moral  elements 
of  the  capitalist  and  the  workman.  This  system  has  been  tried  in 
many  instances,  and  nearly  always  with  success.  The  leading  experi- 
ments in  Europe  are  well  known,  among  them  being  the  system  adopted 
by  Leclaire,  a  Parisian  house  painter ;  the  methods  in  vogue  with  the 
Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company ;  the  industrial  partnership  es- 
tablished by  M.  Godin  at  Guise,  France;  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Briggs  Brothers  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and. other  places.  In  the 
United  States  but  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  wherever 

aCf.  '*  Profit-Bbaring/'  Seventeenth  Anunal  Report  of  the  MaasachuBetts  Bureau  of 
gt4|ti9tic8  of  j4a\^)Pf 
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the  principle  has  been  tried  there  have  been  three  grand 'results :  La« 
bor  has  received  a  more  liberal  share  for  its  skill,  capital  has  been  bet- 
ter remunerated,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  community  involved 
raised.  Employment  has  been  steadier  and  more  snre.  The  interest 
of  all  has  been  given  for  the  general  welfare.  Each  man  feels  himself 
more  a  man.  The  employer  looks  upon  his  employes  in  the  true  light, 
as  associates.  Conflict  ceases  and  harmony  takes  the  place  of  disturb- 
ances. Sometimes  the  experiments  in  profit-sharing  have  been  aban- 
doned for  one  cause  or  another,  but  so  long  as  they  have  existed  no 
strikes  have  occurred,  and  no  labor  troubles  have  been  experienced. 
This  feature,  as  a  suggested  remedy  for  industrial  depressions,  has  so 
much  in  it  of  hope  for  the  future  that  specimen  articles  of  agreement, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  manufacturing  concerns,  are  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  all : 

'^  First.  On  all  orders  executed  during  the  year  1886,  commencing 
January  1  ultimo,  both  capital  and  labor  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
or  values  contributed  by  each  shall  share  in  the  net  profits  made  on 
such  orders  during  the  year. 

'^  Second.  The  net  profits  shall  be  determined  in  the  foUowiiig^m^n- 
ner,  viz:  Out  of  the  gross  receipts,  or  from'  the  capital  employed  shall 
be  drawn,  first,  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  as  journeymen,  whether 
by  day's  work  or  piece-work,  at  the  rates  mutually  agreed  upon  or 
otherwise  established,  which  shall  be  paid  monthly.  Second,  all  other 
expenses  of  conducting  the  business,  including  superintendence,  trav- 
elling expenses,  clerk  hire,  taxes,  insurance,  and  legal  interest  on  the 
capi^  employed,  shall  then  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  the  gross  prof- 
its, and  the  balance  remaining  shall  be  treated' as  the  net  profits  from 
which  a  dividend  shall  be  declared  and  paid  in  manner  and  form  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

<'  Third.  The  net  profits  having  been  determined,  the  entire  amount 
shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part  to  be  appropriated  and  paid 
as  a  dividend  to  labor,  one  part  to  be  appropriated  aud  paid  as  a  divi- 
dend to  capital,  and  oue-third  to  be  reserved  as. a  guarantee  fund,  to 
which  fund  shall  be  charged  all  losses  by  bad  debts,  or  credits  given  for 
materials  and  labor  during  the  year. 

<'  Fourth.  The  labor  dividend  shall  be  made  and  paid  before  any  div- 
idend is  paid  to  capital,  and  such  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  books  can  be  written  up, 
an  inventory  taken,  and  the  net  profits  determined. 

'^  Fifth.  When  the  net  profits  have  been  determined  as  aforesaid,  the 
same  may  be  verified  by  a  fompetent  accountant  or  auditor,  to  be  se- 
lected and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  interest ;  and  when  such  ac- 
coantant  shall  certify  that  the  net  profits  have  been  correctly  and  fairly 
determined,  then  the  dividends  may  be  paid ;  but  such  accountant  or 
auditor  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  disclose  or  make  public  any  other  facts 
concerning  the  business  audited  than  a  simple  verification  of  the  ac- 
counts and  the  sum  total  of  the  net  profits  for  the  year,  available  for  the 
purpose  of  a  dividend. 

'^  Sixth.  As  the  labor  dividend  is  intended  for  labor  only,  no  officer, 
superintendent,  overseer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employ6  drawing  a 
salary,  or  however  otherwise  paid,  nor  auy  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
wbo^  for  their  own  account  and  profit,  contract  or  agree  for  a  ^'  lump 
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sum  "  to  do  and  perform  the  whole  or  certain  specific  parts  of  the  work 
upon  a  building,  monument,  or  other  structure,  such  work  being  outside 
of  and  not  subject  to  an  established  or  agreed  bill  of  prices,  either  for 
day's  work  or  piece-work,  therefore  no  such  officer,  superintendent,  clerk, 
apprentice,  or  contractor  will  participate  in  any  dividend  paid  to  labor 
as  hereinbefore  stated. 

"  Seventh.  No  workman  who  during  the  year  shall  have  been  discharged 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  such  as  drunkenness,  insubordination,  bad 
workmanship,  etc.,  or  who  leaves  theemployment  of  the  comp9,ny  without 
the  consent  of  the  saperint<endent  in  writing,  shall  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  dividend  of  profits  for  the  year  during  which  such  dis- 
charge has  taken  place.. 

"  Eighth.  No  workman  shall  be  deprived  of  his  dividend  who  has  been 
discharged  arbitrarily  or  without  good  cause,  or  who  has  been  discharged 
for  the  reason  that  the  superintendent  has  not  sufficient  orders  in  hand 
to  justify  his  further  employ meut. 

**  Ninth.  The  value  of  all  labor  contributed  to. the  business  for  the  year 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  a  dividend,  be  treated  as  so  much  capital,  which 
capita],  having  been  returned  to  the  laborer  in  the  form  of  wages,  is  still 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits  in  just  proportion  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed during  the  year  in  which  such  profits  are  made. 

f  ^  Tenth.  The  true  value  of  all  labor  contributed  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
determined  by  the  amounts  earned,  and  credited  to  each  workman  as 
wages  for  labor  performed  during  the  year ;  and  the  dividend  to  each  will 
be  declared  upon  the  exact  amount  thus  earned  and  credited  to  his  indi- 
vidual account.  For  example,  suppose  the  entire  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed to  be  $100,000,  and  the  entire  amount  paid  for  labor  during  the 
year  to  be  $150,000.  Such  an  amount  of  capital  employed  and  wages 
paid  ought,  with  the  added  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery,  to  in- 
sure an  oni  i)Ut  of  $400,000  and  a  net  profit  of  $23,000.  Of  this  amount 
one-third,  or  $8,333.33,  would  be  credit'^d  to  guarantee  amount  to  pro- 
vide for  an  assumed  loss  of  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  entire  output ;  the 
balance  would  remain  for  a  dividend  to  capital  and  labor  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  contributions,  in  this  example :  Twothii'ds  to  capi- 
tal, $6,666.67,  and  three-fifths  to  labor,  $  10,000,  or  6M  per  cent,  on 
each ;  thus  the  workman  whose  wages  for  the  year  amounts  to  $1,000 
would  have  a  dividend  of  $66.66,  and  he  whose  wages  amounts  to  $600 
would  have  $39.00.  This  dividend  to  labor  would  also  be  materially 
increased,  owin;;  to  the  fact  that  all  those  who  take  work  by  contract, 
superinten<leI)t^«,  clerks,  apprentices,  etc.,  do  not  participate ;  so  that  if 
each  man's  labor  be  treated  as  so  much  capital  contributed  to  the  busi- 
ness, that  capital  is  not  only  returned  to  its  owner  as  wages  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  again  reckoned  and  re- 
warded with  a  high  rate  of  interest.  # 

^^  Eleventh.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  outstanding  accounts  and  bills 
receivable  will  be  treated  as  good  under  the  guarantee  accouut,  and 
therefore  available  in  determining  the  net  profits.  If  the  guarantee  ac- 
count does  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  losses  the  amount 
must  be  made  up  by  the  stockholders,  but  when  it  is  more  than  sufficient 
the  surplus  will  belong  to  the  stockholders. 

"  Twelfth.  The  control  of  the  business  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  stockholders.  Men  employed  every  day  in  mechanical 
labor  cannot  watch  the  markets,  or  possess  the  aptitude  for  business 
management  on  a  large  scale  which  is  requisite  to  success ;  but  they  can 
do  much  in  stopping  the  leaks  caused  by  inefficient  and  bad  workman- 
ship. « 
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"  Thirteenth.  All  work  done  or  money  earned  by  the  employment  of 
machinery  will  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  labor  and  capital  alike,  and 
the  profits  made  thereby  will  be  subject  to  the  same  rnle  for  distribution 
as  for  profits  otherwise  made. 

"  Fourteenth.  No  officer,  director,  or  stockholder  shall  receive  any 
salary  or  compensation,  except  for  services  actually  rendered,  and  time 
actually  spent  in  the  service  of  the  company,  all  of  which  shall  be  as 
fully  stated  as  the  amount  of  service  contributed  by  any  other  person 
in  the  employment  of  the  company. 

'^  Fifteenth.  The  rate  of  wages  per  diem,  the  bill  of  prices  for  piece- 
work, and  the  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work  shall  be  de- 
termined by  mutual  agreement  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  and  any  disagreement  which  may  anse  during  the  year  be- 
tween the  superintendent  and  workmen  in  regard  to  the  same  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 

"  Sixteenth.  The  rate  of  wages  per  diem  and  the  bill  of  prices  for 
piece-work  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  superintendent  to  affect  any 
contract  on  hand,  or  taken  upon  the  rate  of  wages  or  bill  of  prices  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  such  contract  was  made,  neither  shall  the  rate  of 
wages  or  bill  of  prices  be  advanced  by  the  workmen  to  affect  such  con- 
tracts, and  if  so  advanced  the  difference  in  cost  by  reason  thereof  may 
^e  a<\justed  in  making  up  the  dividends." 

That  inquirers  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  one  of 
the  oldest  cooperative  stock  associations  in  the  country,  the  by-laws 
of  the  Somerset  (Mass.)  Foundery  are  given: 

^^Article  1.  This  company  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of 
the  Somerset  Cooperative  Foundery  Company.  The  business  of  this 
company  shall  be  the  manufacturing  of  iron  castings. 

^<Art.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  shall  consist  of  $15,000, 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  of  $100  each,  and  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  hold  an  amount  to  exceed  ten  shares. 

''Art.  3.  All  stock  shall  be  paid  for  within  thirty  days  from  the  time 
of  subscribing,  and  no  one  shall  be  a  member  of  this  association  or  en- 
titled to  vote  in  its  meetings  until  he  shall  have  paid  an  amount  equal 
to  one  share. 

''Art.  4.  The  salary  of  the  officers  shall  be  fixed  at  the  yearly  meet- 
ings. 

"Art.  5.  The  officers  of  this  company  shall  consist  of  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  of  not  more  than  thirteen  directors,  who  shall  be  styled 
a  board  of  managers ;  ^hey  shall  also  have  a  corporation  clerk  and 
foreman. 

"Art.  6.  The  board  of  managers  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
prudential  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  capital  stock  and  business  affairs  of  the  company,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state,  as  they  may  elect,  and  of  the 
prescribing  the  duties  of  officers. 

"Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  directors  and  stockholders ;  he  shall  make  ami  execute  all 
contracts  as  directed  by  the  board  of  managers ;  he  shall  be  the  author- 
ized agent  of  the  company,  and  his  signature,  when  attested  by  the 
clerk,  shall  be  the  bond  of  the  company. 

"Art.  8.  The  clerk  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  and  the  board  of  managers ;  he  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  man- 
agers may  prescribe. 
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'^ Art.  9.  The  treasurer  shall  havexsharge  of  the  funds  of  the  company ; 
he  shall  receipt  for  all  money  received  by  him,  and  deposit  the  same  in 
such  place  as  the  board  of  managers  may  designate;  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  give  bonds  in  the  penal  sum  of 
$5,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  said  bonds 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  board  of  managers.     . 

^'Art.  10.  There  shaU  be  annual  meetings  of  the  stockholders  for  the 
choice  of  officers  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  each  year, 
and  special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  the  president 
at  any  time  by  giving  seven  days'  notice  of.  the  time,  place,  and  object 
of  the  meetings,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  all  the  stockholders,  and  in 
the  absence  or  inability  of  the  president  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk,  upon  the  application  of  five  or 
more  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  in  writing,  setting  forth  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  to  notify  the  stockholders  in  the  same  manner 
prescribed  by  the  president.  • 

''Art.  11.  The  board  of  managers  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at 
least  once  in  each  month,  or  when  ordered  by  the  president,,  for  the 
transaction  of  any  business  that  may  require  their  attention ;  it  shall 
require  a  majority  of  the  board  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

"  Art.  12.  There  shall  be  such  distribution  of  the  profits  or  earnings 
of  the  association  among  the  workmen,  purchasers,  and  stockholders 
as  shall  be  described  by  the  by-laws,  at  such  times  as  therein  prescribed* 
and  as  often  as  once  in  twelve  months,  provided  that  no  distribution 
shall  be  d^lared  and  paid  until  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
the  net  profits  shall  be  appropriated  for  a  contingent  or  sinking  fund, 
until  there  shall  have  accumulated  a  sum  equal  to  30  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  such  capital  stock. 

''Art.  13.  Members  employed  by  this  company  shall  conduct  them- 
selves properly,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  company;  failing  to  do  so 
they  subject  themselves  to  dismissal  by  the  foreman  or  superintendent, 
and  they  shall  not  be  again  employed  without  the  consent  of  two- thirds 
of  the  board  of  managers. 

''  Art.  14.  In  taking  apprentices,  sons  of  stockholders  shall  have  the 
preference. 

''  Art.  15.  No  member  shall  be  considered  a  working  member  except 
he  shall  hold  five  shares,  but  may  be  employed  by  the  agent  or  fore- 
man. 

<«  Art.  16.  This  company  shall  not  be  bound  to  redeem  any  share  of 
its  capital  stock  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  its  corporation,  and  then 
it  shall  require  four  months'  notice  from  any  stockholder  desiring  the 
redemption  of  stock,  but  the  same  may  be  transferred  at  any  time  by 
any  person  acceptable  to  the  board  of  managers. 

''Art.  17.  Any  member  having  shares  to  sell  shall  first  offer  them  to 
the  company. 

"  Art.  18.  No  person  not  a  stockholder  shall  be  eligible  to  office. 

"  Art.  19.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  but  any  alteration  shall  require  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  present." 

The  system  of  profit-sharing  means  just  this:  That  the  proprietor 
receives  for  the  capital  he  invests  the  ruling  rate  of  interest,  as  part  of 
the  legitimate  expense  of  production.  He  puts  in  as  his  share,  other 
than  capital,  his  managerial  skill,  his  business  accomplishments,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged.    The  men  wb<.> 
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work  for  him  receive  for  their  time  and  for  the  ordinary  display  of  the 
skill  required,  the  ordinary  rate  of  wage*  The  workman  also  contrib- 
utes, under  profit-sharing  or  industrial  copartnership,  his  liveliest  in- 
terest, his  best  skill,  and  the  care  of  tools  and  materials.  For  the  skill, 
knowledge,  and  management  of  the  proprietor,  and  for  his  being  liable 
for  the  risks  of  the  establishment,  he  is  entitled  to  the  larger  share  of 
profits  under  this  system,  while  the  workman,  taking  no  risks  of  the 
enterprise  beyond  that  of  employment,  is  entitled  to  the  smaller  share 
of  profits ;  but  the  two  forces  together  arrange  for  a  division  of  profits 
on  some  just  and  equitable  basis.  This  system,  simple  in  itself,  humane 
in  all  its  bearings,  just  in  every  respect  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  is 
the  combination  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  wage  system  and  all  that  is 
good  in  cooperation  as  applied  to  production.  This  componnd  system 
is  becoming  a  necessity.  Under  it  the  workman  receives  something 
more  than  has  been  accorded  to  him  on  account  of  the  improvements  in 
machinery;  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  individuality  of  the  establish- 
ment; he  is  lifted  to  a  higher  scale;  his  intelligence,  his  moral  charac- 
ter have  weight  in  the  establishment  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  it, 
and  the  whole  concern  has  a  better  chance  for  prosperity,  for  weather- 
ing depressions,  and  for  general  happiness,  than  under  the  present  wage 
system  alone.  It  is  this  compound  system  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  wage 
system,  that  was  referred  to  in  the  introduction  of  this  volume  as  being 
grander  than  the  wage  system.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  proprietors  of  many  influential  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
country'  are  contemplating  the  organization  of  their  establishments  upon 
this  basis.  They  see  the  success  of  the  enterprises  where  this  system 
already  has  been  adopted,  and  are  glad  to  follow  in  so  just  a  path. 

An  indirect  method  of  sharing  profits  is  through  benefits  of  various 
kinds,  as  insurance,  schools,  libraries,  and  beautiful  surroundings,  where 
such  are  maintained  by  employers  out  of  their  profits  and  enjoyed  by 
employes  as  an  addition  to  what  their  wages  would  purchase.  Such 
participation  helps  to  preserve  the  stability  of  labor,  and  has  been 
ofiered  to  workmen  by  many  proprietors  and  in  different  countries. 
The  erection  of  healthful  residences,  which  are  rented  to  operatives  at 
a  low  per  cent,  on  cost,  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  places.  This  is 
true  of  great  productive  establishments  like  the  works  of  Herr  Krupp, 
at  Essen,  in  Bhenish  Prussia;  of  several  establishments  at  Miilhausen; 
of  Saltaire,  founded  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  of  the 
efforts  of  Fairbanks  Brothers,  at  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt.;  of  the  Ludlow 
Company, in  Massachusetts;  of  the  Willimantic  Linen  Works  and  the 
Cheney  Brothers  Silk  Works,  in  Connecticut ;  and  of  Pullman,  in  Illinois. 
All  such  undertakings  help  the  workman  up  in  his  surroundings,  and 
he  secures  indirectly  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  production  outside 
and  beyond  his  wages ;  yet  these  are  not  experiments  at  profit-sharing, 
as  such,  but  they  lead  to  profit-sharing,  and  surely  indicate  the  results 
which  might  accrue  when  the  principle  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent. 
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Many  peculiar  institatioDS  illustrative  of  this  idea  may  be  found  in  Bel- 
gium, especially  in  the  coal,  iron,  and  woollen  districts.  Most  of  these 
are  voluntary  in  their  origin,  except  the  "  Oaisse  de  Pr6voyance  en  fa- 
veur  des  Ouvriers  Mineurs,*'  which  is  obligatory  upon  every  one  receiv- 
ing a  mining  concession.  The  object  of  this  and  of  the  numerous 
'^  Gaisses  particuli^res  de  Secours"  is  to  set  aside  a  sum  equal  to  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  (generally  3  per  centi)  of  each  member's  wages  for  pro- 
vision against  accidents,  sickness,  death,  and  for  pensions  for  disabled 
and  aged  workmen.  Besides  these  there  are  municipal  institutions  for 
similar  purposes,  such  as  baths,  industrial,  technical,  day,  Sunday,  and 
night  schools,  and  schools  to  educate  laborers'  daughters  to  become  good 
and  thrifty  housewives,  and  many  good  and  useful  institutions,  all  vol- 
untary in  their  character  and  chiefly  supported,  in  many  cases  entirely 
supported,  by  individual  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  laborers.  The  beneficiary  institutions  of  the  establishments 
*^Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  Marceneille  et  de  tlouillet"  and  Soci6t^  Anonyme 
des  Oharbonnages  de  I'Ouest  de  Mons"  will  well  repay  the  study  and 
challenge  the  commendation  of  the  social  philosopher.  Similar  efibrts 
are  made  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and  other 
great  corporations  in  the  United  States,  varying  only  in  their  char- 
acter. Such  institutions  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  their  efie<;t 
is  almost  instantly  noticeable  in  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the  workman 
toward  his  employers.  They  have  an  excellent  influence,  aud  add 
much  to  the  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  labor.  The  laborer  who 
participates  in  these  benefits  feels  that,  notwithstanding  the  wide  social 
gulf  which  separates  him  from  his  employer  his  employer  at  least  cares 
something  for  him.  The  voluntary  character  of  such  institutions  make 
them  all  the  more  eflfective.  They  are  certainly  stimulative  of  an  active 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  more  direct  system  of 
profit-sharing.  It  must  be  cx)ncluded  that  participation  by  workmen  in 
profits  in  addition  to  wages  is  a  true  harmonizer  of  the  interests  of  cap- 
ital aqd  labor.  It  does,  in  fact,  identiftr  the  interest  of  the  employ6 
with  the  interest  of  the  employer.  It  converts  thein  dustrial  associa- 
tion of  employer  and  employ6s  into  a  moral  organism  in  which  all  the 
various  talents,  services,  and  desires  of  the  component  individuls  are 
fused  into  a  community  of  purpose  and  endeavor.a 

The  Organization  of  UTorkmen,  of  Employers,— 
Nearly  all  the  remedies  suggested  under  the  class  ^'  industrial "  might  be 
treated  under  "  organization."  The  suggested  remedies  other  than  co- 
operation and  profit-sharing  relate  to  checking  the  tendency  to  over-pro- 
duction, the  manufacture  of  goods  on  demand  only,  less  production,  more 
even  production,  the  equalization  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor.    It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  features  or 

suggested  remedies  can  be  experienced  without  organization,  aud  yet  or- 

t- .  «i i.  ■  -—  ■       I  -  ■  — .^__^___^__^—  — 

aCf.  Prodt-shariog,  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  MassaohuBetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistios  of  Labor. 
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ganizatioQ  at  the  present  day  seems  to  constitute  the  chief  bugbear  in  the 
public  mind.  The  organization  of  capital  or  of  the  employing  forces 
fi  ightens  the  labor  forces,  and  in  return  the  rapid  organization  of  labor 
forces  frightens  capital,  and  yet  these  two  kinds  of  organization  are  sug- 
gested as  remedies  for  industrial  depressions,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
much  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  suggestions.  Many  manufactur- 
ers have  said,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  that  if  the  employers 
in  any  industry  would  combine  under  an  organization  that  should  have 
positive  coherence  there  would  be  no  difSculty,  so  far  as  that  industry 
is  concerned,  in  regulating  the  volume  of  production  in  accordance  with 
the  demand,  and  that  with  this  regulation  of  supply  on  a  scientific 
foundation  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  labor  troubles  or  depres- 
sions to  occur.  Such  men  recognize  the  fact  of  the  too  large  supply  of 
power  machinery  relative  to  the  demand  for  the  products  of  such  ma- 
chinery. On  the  other  hand,  workingmen  almost  universally  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  they  could  organize  on  a  strong,  comprehensive  basis, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  coherency  of  their  forces,  they 
could  regulate  the  rates  of  wages  so  that  there  would  be  uniformity 
and  stability  in  their  rates  and  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  labor.  If 
these  results  of  the  organization  of  employers  on  one  hand  and  the 
organization  of  workmen  on  the  other  could  be  secured,  depressions 
would  have  but  little  effect,  either  in  severity  or  in  duration.  The 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  all  the  facts  which  can  be  observed  indicate, 
are  correct  in  their  position.  The  workmen  would  be  correct  in  their 
position  if  they  embodied  the  amount  of  production  in  their  view.  This 
many  of  them  do.  There  cannot,  then,  be  much  to  fear  in  the  complete 
organization  of  the  employers  on  one  hand  and  employes  on  the  other; 
in  fact  there  is  great  hope  in  such  complete  organization,  for  when  or- 
ganization is  complete  on  each  side,  each  force  must  treat  with  the  other 
through  intelligent  representatives,  and  such  treatment  would  result  in 
doing  away  with  passion,  with  excitement,  and  all  that  comes  of  the 
endeavor  of  a  great  body  of  men  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  indi- 
vidually. In  addition  to  such  a  result  would  come  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  manufacturing,  so  far  as  production  relative  to  supply  is  con- 
cerned, to  a  science.  Any  one  great  industry,  under  complete  organi- 
zation, can  be  regulated  by  all  the  forces  acting  understandingly  and 
together,  and  it  is  only  through  such  organization  that  production  can 
be  wisely  regulated  on  the  basis  of  necessity  to  supply  the  market. 
Hours  of  labor,  through  complete  organization,  can  become  uniform  so 
far  as  uniformity  is  desirable.  The  rates  of  wages  cannot  be  governed 
to  a  very  full  extent,  because  the  rates  of  wages  depend  upon  so  many 
conflicting  conditions ;  yet  under  complete  organization,  with  the  em- 
ployer and  employ^  working  to  one  end,  the  success  of  the  whole 
could  secure  far  greater  stability  to  the  rates  of  wages  and  far  greater 
stability  to  employment  itself  than  can  be  secured  under  the  ))resent 
system,  or,  it  might  be  said,  under  the  present  want  of  system.    There 
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may  be  some  theory  in  this  consideration  of  what  would  be  the  ro- 
sulst  of  complete  organization,  becaase  no  such  complete  organiza- 
tion exists;  but  the  wisdom  of  many  men,  and  those  the*  most  thought- 
ful among  employers  and  employes,  indicate  the  tendency  of  things, 
and  these  men  have  full  faith  that  out  of -complete  organization  will 
come  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  now  exists.  It  w^as  said  under 
causes,  in  treating  of  machinery,  that  the  workman  had  not  yet  re<;eived 
an  equitable  share  of  the  results  growing  out  of  the  free  intro<luction 
of  power  machinery.  Profit-sharing  and  organization  of  all  the  forces 
of  industry  would  aid  in  securing  a  more  just  division  of  the  profits  of 
production,  and  one  of  the  first  advantages  to  be  gained  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  considered  by  many  as  the  only  solu- 
tion for  labor  troubles  and  the  great  panacea  f()r  industrial  depressions. 
Probably  these  ideas  are  extravagant  as  to  the  complete  potency  of  a 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  but  it  is  certain  that  under  the 
present  conditions  of  manufacturing  through  the  aid  of  machinery  the 
hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  reduced,  because  the  drains  on  the  human  sys- 
tem necessary  to  enable  machinery  to  be  well  operated  is  so  much  greater 
than  under  hand  processes.  The  manufacturing  world  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  build  up  industrial  schools.  Evening  schools  are  looked  upon 
in  great  towns  as  among  the  chief  blessings  of  the  poor,  but  there  is  little 
use  in  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  and  all  the  auxiliaries  of 
industrial  education  unless  time  is  given  for  their  use,  and  'in  such  a 
way  that  the  evening  does  not  add  to  the  fatigue  of  the  dQ,y,  Long 
hours  of  labor  in  the  presence  of  power  machinery  and  evening  schools 
cannot  well  go  hand  in  hand.  The  establishment  of  the  hours  of  labor 
by  law  cannot  bring  any  such  benefit  to  the  working  masses  as  can 
come  to  them  through  a  voluntary  reduction  of  working  time.  Law 
80  far,  where  hours  of  labor  have  been  established  by  it,  has  followed 
the  general  reduction  and  not  preceded  it.  The  law  has  been  the  re- 
flection of  the  public  sentiment  which  said  that  the  old  time  was  too 
long.  Under  complete  organization  of  labor  and  capital,  as  represented 
by  the  proprietor  and  the  employes,  the  hours  of  labor  could  be  ad- 
justed on  a  basis  far  more  satisfactory  than  by  law. 

Another  benefit  of  such  complete  organization  would  be  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  contract.  Much  is  said  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract ;  that  the  workman  has  the  same  power  to  make  contracts  for  his 
labor  as  the  merchant  haa  for  the  sale  of  his  goods.  This  idea  is  purely 
fallacious,  for  the  merchant  need  not  sell  his  goods  to-day,  while  the 
workman  must  his  labor,  and  he  is,  as  a  rule,  at  the  mercy  of  the  pur- 
chaser instead  of  being  free  to  keep  his  labor  if  he  cannot  get  his  price. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  which  would  result,  it  is  thought,  from 
the  fullest  organization  of  the  forces  of  industry,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  the  results  are  to  be  desired. 

The  value  of  a  sliding  scale  of  wages,  adjusted  to  meet  the  market 
price  of  products,  has  often  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  disagree* 
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metits  as  to  t^tes  of  wages.  Such  a  scale  requires  not  only  great  in- 
telligence to  adjust  it,  but  excellent  moral  attributes  to  enable  both  • 
sides  to  abide  by  it.  Whatever  of  value  there  is  in  the  adoption  of  a 
sliding  scale,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  virtue  in  such  a  measure,  would 
result  in  the  highest  benefits  of  which  it  is  capable  under  such  complete 
organization  as  that  indicated. 

Quality  as  well  as  quantity  would  be  an  element  affected  by  thorough 
organization,  and  the  community  at  large  would  reap  a  benefit  equal  to 
that  brought  to  the  workman  and  to  the  capitalist.  The  constant  divis- 
ion  of  labor,  as  it  has  grown  through  the  past  century  on  the  one  hand, 
has  stimulated  the  combination  of  industrial  forces  on  the  other,  and 
this  combination,  resulting  tirom'  the  still  finer  subdivision  of  labor,  may 
be  confidently  expected  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  contest  between  labor  and  capital,  nor  between  thf> 
laborer  and  capitalist  as  such,  but  there  is  a  contest  between  the  latter 
as  to  the  profits  of  capital  and  wages  of  labor,  or,  in  simple  terms,  as 
to  the  profits  each  shall  receive  for  his  respective  investment,  and  this 
contest  will  continue  so  long  as  the  purely  wage  system  lasts.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  identical. 
They  are  no  more  identical  than  the  interests  of  the  buyer  and  seller. 
They  are,  however,  reciprocal,  and  the  intelligent  comprehension  of 
this  reciprocal  element  can  only  be  brought  into  the  fullest  play  by  the 
most  complete  organization,  so  that  each  party  shall  feel  that  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  working  establishment. 
12854  LAB 19 
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SUMKAST. 

The  endeavor  throaghoat  this  report  has  been  to  present  facts  truth- 
folly  and  fairly  as  brought  to  the  attention  ot  the  Bureau  through  its 
original  investigation,  and  to  present  the  spirit  of  the  testimony  offered, 
fearlessly  and  impartially.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  industdal  depressions,  but  more  especially  of  the  present 
industrial  depression,  should  be  summarized,  that  the  reader  may  have 
whatever  benefit  accrues  to  one  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  whole 
material  collected. 

Contemporaneousnesi^  and  Severity  of  Deprensions. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  depressions  of  the  past  in  the  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  world  have  been  nearly  or  quite  contempora- 
neous in  their  occurrence.  Summarized  as  to  dates,  the  following  table 
is  deduced : 

YEABS  OF  DEPRESSIONS. 


Coontriw. 


The  United  States. 

Great  Britaiii 

Fraooe 

Belgiam 

Ctonnuny 


Yean. 


1B08 
1804 


1810 
1810 


1814 
1815 
1813 


1818 
1818 
1818 


1826 
1826 
1826 


1830 
1880 


1887 

1847 

18S7 

1847 

1837 

1847 

18B7 

1848 

1837 

1847 

1857 

1867 

1873 

1882 

lAW 

1866 

1873 

1883 

1856 

1866 

1873 

1882 

1855 

1864 

1878 

1882 

1855 

1873 

1882 

As  to  the  severity  of  the  present  industrial  depression  and  its  dura- 
tion, it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the  depression  commenced  early  in 
1882  and  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  From  the  time  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  entered  the  field  in  prosecuting  their  investiga- 
tions to  the  time  they  left  it,  a  period  of  five  or  six  months,  there  had 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  condition  of  business.  At  the  present 
time  (March,  1886),  the  effects  of  the  depression  are  wearing  away,  and 
all  the  indications  are  that  prosperity  is  slowly,  gradually,  but  safely 
returning.  The  extent  of  the  depression  has  not  been  so  great  as  the 
popular  mind  has  conceived  it.  An  industrial  depression  is  a  mental 
and  moral  malady  which  seizes  the  public  mind  afber  the  first  influences 
of  the  depression  are  materially  or  physically  felt.  Falling  prices,  or 
any  of  the  other  influential  causes  by  which  an  industrial  depression  is 
inaugurated,  create  apprehensiveness  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  depression  is  aggravated  in  all  its  features.  The 
severity  of  the  present  depression,  while  real  and  tangible,  should  be 
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considered  as  in  part  moral  in  its  influences.  The  nations  particularly 
involved,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  as  to  severity  sj^nd  in  the 
following  order :  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  those  countries  where  machin- 
ery has  not  been  largely  adopted  the  depression  in  its  peculiar  features, 
as  shown  between  1882  and  1886,  has  not  been  felt  to  any  material  ex- 
tent. In  connection  with  the  order  of  nations  just  given  it  is  interest- 
iug  to  note  the  order  of  the  same  countries  with  reference  to  other 
points.  In  the  rate  of  wages  and  earnings  the  rank  is  as  follows :  The 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany ;  in  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany ;  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany ;  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  living,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany ;  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  living  and  the  condition  of  work 
people,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany ; 
with  reference  to  popular  education,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Great  IBritain,  France ;  efficiency  of  labor,  the  United  States, 
Gre^it  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany.  If  Italy  had  been  added 
in  these  gradings  it  would  have  been  named  last  in  every  instance,  and 
Spain  would  have  come  after  Italy.  Austria  would  have  preceded  Italy 
in  nearly  every  case,  but  Austria  and  Spain  have  not  been  included  in 
the  investigation,  and  Italy  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  the  present  depression,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  and  as  they  have  been  alleged,  are  varied  indeed. 
The  most  potent  and  those  most  susceptible  of  illustration  have  been 
given.  A  chain  of  causes,  or  rather  a  combination  of  coacting  causes, 
has  probably  worked  to  produce  the  present  industrial  depression  in 
this  country.  These  causes  might  work  in  a  legitimate  track.  Good 
crops  in  England  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  caused 
considerable  decrease  in  the  exports  of  American  breadstuff's.  This 
has  been  aggravated  by  increased  supplies  of  wheat  from  India  by 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  some  extent  by  short  crops  here.  The  pro- 
hibition fully  or  in  part  of  American  meats  by  some  countries  has 
resulted  in  an  injury  of  the  export  trade  in  food  products.  These  in- 
fluences tend  in  some  degree  to  cripple  the  consuming  power  of  the 
larger  part  orf  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  influence  of 
the  loss  of  exports  in  these  ways  to  the  United  States  has  been  ag- 
gravated through  the  cessation  of  railroad  building,  whereby  a  large 
unproductive  force  has  been  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  consuming  power  of  which  force  has  been  necessarily  reduced. 
Eapid  immigration  has  aggravated  the  accumulated  influences  by  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  which,  with  the  presence  of  too  great  a  supply  of  ma- 
chinery, has  rendered  over-production  easy.  The  decrease  in  Europe 
of  the  consumption  of  American  cotton,  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  United  States,  has  helped  to  cripple  the  con- 
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samiDg  power  in  the  regions  given  to  cotton-raising  and  thrown  on  the 
labor  market  a  considerable  number  of  laborers  in  those  regions,  this 
crippling  coming  at  the  same  time  of  the  increased  importations  and 
large  numbers  of  immigrants,  the  other  influences  affecting  the  East. 
Thus  these  wide-reaching  and  widely -separated  causes,  in  their  initial 
influence,  have  combined  to  make  theindustrial  depression  of  the  past 
few  years  a  reality.  These  influences  have  received  contributions  from 
the  various  minor  causes  described,  and  so  the  ball  has  rolled  until  the 
period  of  readjustment  iset  in,  and  now,  as  that  period  of  readjustment 
is  passing  away,  prosperity  dawns  on  the  country.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  these  causes  are  what  have  been  denominated  as — 

Remedies* — Probably  no  human  device  or  combination  of  devices 
can  be  instituted  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  finan- 
cial and  commercial  crises  and  industrial  depressions,  but  this  should 
not  prevent  men  seeking  devices  which  will  mitigate  the  severity  or 
shorten  th.e  duration  of  such  calamities.  When  it  is  considered  that 
each  great  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world  is  struggling  for  indus- 
trial existence  as  against  the  fierce  competition  of  every  other  nation 
engaged  in  like  pursuits,  some  of  the  (questions  which  seem  to  absorb 
the  minds  of  individual  employers  and  employes  seem  trivial  indeed ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  assumed,  nor  can  it  be  assumed  with  reason,  that 
the  workmen  of  the  United  States  or  their  employers  wish  to  cripple 
in  any  degree  the  implements  of  industry.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider those  remedial  agencies  which  have  been  suggested.  Which  of 
these  agencies  can  be  reduced  to  practice  in  any  degree? 

There  is  no  universal  panacea,. no  absolute  remedy  for  depressions; 
but  if  the  public,  through  sentiment  or  through  its  agents  in  the  legis- 
latures of  the  country,  can  stimulate  any  methods  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  severity  and  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  industrial  depres- 
sions, certainly  the  effort  should  be  made.  'And  first,  what  can  be  done 
l>y  legislation  f  With  a  healthy  public  opinion  behind  it,  the  law-mak- 
ing power  can  prevent  to  a  great  degree  the  unholy  speculation*  in  food 
products.  It  can  indulge  in  a  conservative  care  in  extending  railroad 
building  and  in  facilitating  the  organization  of  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions. It  can  restrict  the  grants  of  the  public  domain.  It  can  enact 
uniform  bankruptcy  laws,  extending  the  provisions  of  sucji  laws  so  that 
the  poor  man  indebted  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  shall  be  able  to  read- 
just his  financial  affairs  as  readily  as  the  larger  debtor.  It  can  abridge 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  debts,  to  the  end 
that  the  credit  system  shall  not  be  abused.  It  can  regulate  transporta- 
tion on  a  just  and  uniform  basis,  to  the  end  that  the  stockholder  shall 
not  be  robbed  by  ruinous  competition,  and  that  the  workman  may  cal- 
culate with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  cost  of  his  living  and  the  pro- 
ducer the  cost  of  production,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned.  It  can 
see  to  it  that  the  tariff  shall  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  science 
and  not  on  a  haphazard  basis  which  affects  only  individual  interests 
and  oftentimes  inflicts  general  harm.    It  can  see  that  a  stable  currency 
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be  gaarauteed,  that  the  workman  may  know  the  porchasing  power  of 
his  stipulated  earnings.  It  can  consider  what  reasonable  and  homane 
regulations  may  be  adopted  relative  to  immigration,  and  see  to  it  that 
labor  is  not  lowered  either  in  standard  or  through  earnings  by  the  per- 
nicious method  of  Importations  by  contract ;  that  every  lawful  endeavor 
be  made  to  stimulate  industrial  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
that  the  necessity  shall  be  recognized  of  the  industrial  development  of  all 
partsof  the  land  that  there  may  result  a  legitimate  increase  in  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  people.  It  can  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  principle 
of  industrial  copartnerships  through  methods  of  profit-sharing  by  wise, 
permissive  laws.  Public  sentiment  can  encourage  the  perfect  organi- 
zation of  the  forces  involved,  to  the  end  that  each  shall  treat  with  the 
other  through  representatives,  and  that  production  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  demand  and  not  by  the  ill-advised  eagerness  of  men  to  push 
their  work  individually,  to  the  detriment  of  others;  that  there  may  come 
the  universal  adoption  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  demand  that  after 
capital  and  labor  shall  have  received  fixed  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, each  for  its  investment,  the  net  profits  of  production  shall  be 
divided  und^r  profit-sharing  plans  or  methods,  or  through  industrial 
copartnerships,  to  the  end  that  all  the  forces  of  production  shall  be 
equally  alive  to  inutual  welfare.  It  can  ask  that  the  contracts  of  labor 
be  as  free  as  the  contracts  for  commodities,  under  fair  agreements  for 
services  rendered,  to  the  end  that  the  workman  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  make  contracts  on  terms  not  acceptable  to  him,  and  it  can  hold  the 
party  which  declines  to  resort  to  the  conciliatory  methods  of  arbitration 
morally  responsible  for  all  the  ill  effects  growing  out  of  contest. 

These  remedial  agencies  or  remedial  methods,  alleviatory  in  their 
design,  are  all  possible  by  the  reasonable  acts  of  men.  They  are  not 
chimerical  schemes,  but  measures  adapted  to  practical  adoption.  They 
demand  simply  a  fair  recognition  of  a  part  only  of  the  truth  bound  up 
in  the  rule  which  insists  that  all  men  shall  do  onto  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  unto  them. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Waobs  of  Employes,  by  Industribs. 

NoTB.~Tlil8  tebl«  is  n9t  a  oomplete  ezhlliit  tor  IndnatriM  or  ttetes,  Imt  ooven  only  MtabUahmeBts 
investigated  by  the  BoreML  See  page  01,  alao  enminarlea,  pages  14S  to  228.  One  or  two  leading  articles 
made  are  mentioned  for  each  eatabliMunent.    For  lack  of  space  others  are  omitted. 


AoBicuLTUKAL  iMPLBmim  (rLOuoiu).  Ilu- 

irOIB.— BOTAB.  No.  !• 
Timu,  10  hourt  per  dm^;  —  dayt  iht  pmai  ymr. 


Ooonpatlons. 

Kamber. 

IMUy  wages. 

Hal*. 

w^ 

Male. 

92  60 

560 

tot 

t5t 

175 

1  to 

1  80 

2.76 
176 
200 

It 

160 

T^ 

Blacksmiths 

Foremen 

lot 

t 

t 

t 

6t 

125 

4t 

25 

60 

200 

16 

26 

50 

Foremen 

Foremen ....'. 

0rinders 

Laborers ............ 

Loaders 

Monlders 

Painters 

Plolhffh  flttars 

Poliders 

Stookers 

Woodirorkers 

AOBICULTUKAL  iMrLBMBMTB  (PLOU«BS),  TUl- 
NOIB.— B0TAB.  No.  9. 

I^dns,  It  hmftrtper  dmy;  —  day*  A<  jpmI  y^ar. 


Blacksmiths 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Monlders 

Painters 

Plonsh^tteta 

Wood  workers 

Wood-workeiB*  he^ 
ers 


70 

IS  40 

••••«■ 

SO 

260 

60 

125 

80 

225 

80 

1  76 

16 

226 

80 

176 

70 

1  85 

AoMcuLTUKAL  iMnjDaDm  QlOfl 

HABVmUS),  ILLDIOB.— BBTAB.  No.  8« 

Time^  10  kownper  day;  270  4mfft  tkspmH  ymr. 


Blaekoalths 
Blaoksniths 
Blacksmitha 
Blacksmiths 
Blaoksmtihs 
Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths 
Carpenters. . 
Carpenters. 
Carpenters. 
Carpenters. 
Carpenters. 
Carpenters. 
Carpenters . 
Carpenters. 


t4  0t 

S76 

800 

260 

225 

11 

187 

14 

1  60 

400 

860 

••«««• • 

800 

260 

18 

225 

2t 



200 

88 

1  76 

7 

160 

AOBICULTU1L4L    DlPIJtllBITB  (MOWKU8,  BBAPBB8, 
HABT18TBBS),  IlLDCOIB.  — ESTAB.  No.  3— Concl'd. 

Time,  10  kowre  per  duift  270  daiife  the  pdet  year. 


Ocenpatkms. 


Draoghtsman . . 
Dranghtsmen . . 
Dranghtsmen . . 

Engineer 

Bngineer 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

LaborDm 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborbni 

Machinists 

Maohlnlata 

MaohlnialB 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Maf>Mntiita 

MaohinisU 

Maohinlsta 

Mooldets 

Monlders 

Mbolders 

Moulders 

Moolders 

Monldcn 

Painter 

PalBtar 

Paintara  ....... 

Palntars 

Pataitera 

Palnten 

Paintecs 

Painters 

Painters 

Painters    

Pattern  makers 
Pattern  maken 
Pattern  maker . 
Teamsters  . . . . . 

Teamstera 

Teamsters 

Undesignated . . 
Watchmen 


Number. 


Male. 


1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

8 

8 

28 

86 

61 

180 

61 

284 

9 

11 

al8 

al4 

6 

4 

20 

186 

9r 

ot 

64 

27 
38 
82 
27 
0 


Fern. 


8 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


t4  00 
2  75 
2  26 


60 
25 
\» 
80 
25 
00 


00 
75 
00 
60 
87 


12 
00 
76 
60 
4  00 
8  80 
3  00 
2  70 
2  50 
2  26 
2  00 
76 
66 
00 
76 
60 
25 
00 
87 
00 
76 
60 
00 
75 
60 


1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
4 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
S 
2 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1«2 

1  60 
260 

2  00 


00 
75 
60 
00 
75 
60 
76 


2d5 
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Occupations,  with  Number  ani>  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

Note.— -Thia  tablo  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  coTors  only  establishmenti 
iDvestii^ated  by  tbo  Bureaa.    See  page  91,  also  sammaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


AOKICULlUKALlaiPLEMKKTS  (i*LOUOBB),Iin>IAirA.— 

EfiTAB.  No.  4. 

Time,  10  hourtpwr  day;  250  dayt  thspaat  year. 


Oocnpations. 


ApprenticpH 

Beam    and     baiidle 

makers 

Blacksmith 

BlacksmithA 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmithsi 

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bolt  cutler 

Bolt  cntters 

Carpenters 

Carpenter 

Casting  cleaners — 

Cinder  millers 

Core  maker , 

Gore  makers 

Cupola  heaters 

Cupola  helpers 

Cupola  men 

Bngineer 

Xiremen 

Pireman 

Fitter 

fitters 

Fitters 

Fitter 

Fitter 

Foremen 


Number. 


Hale. 


Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Gatekeeper 

Grinders 

Grinders 

Grinders 

Grinder 

Grinder 

Grinders 

Iron  breakers 

Japanners 

Jananners 

Laoorers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Loaders 

Loaders 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinist's  helper . 

Mason 

Mason's  helper 

Millers 

Moulders 

Moalders 

Moulders. r 

Moulder 

Oiler 

Oiler...  

Oven  girl 

Painter 

Painter 

Painters 

Painters 

Painter 


a2 

r> 
1 

3 

1 

3 
4 
6 
5 
2 
al 
ai 
2 
1 
6 
4 


2 
3 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
8 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

78 

17 
1 

al 

a8 
4 
8 

a2 
8 

37 
2 

al 
2 

12 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

16 

143 

1 

1 

1 


1 
1 
4 
2 
1 


Fern. 


al 
a7 


al 


Dally  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

10  75 

1  75 

2  75 

2  50 

2  25 

2  00 

1  70 

1  40 

1  25 

•«•■«• 

1  13 

70 

SO 

2  OU 

160 

1  88 

125 

*••••• 

•  ■•■••  • 

#0  90 

65 

200 

125 



160 

800 

1  63 

1  38 

2  15 

1  66 

160 

1  40 

1  26 

8  00 

2  50 

225 

200 

176 

166 

1  00 

«■■•■• 

170 

1  60 

■•*••• 

188 

126 

60 

60 

1  50 

1  13 

45 

180 

1  16 

1  00 

50 

2  12 

125 

225 

200 

150 

2  60 

1  25 

1  25 

200 

178 

1  63 

I  15 

1  50 

1  15 

80 

2  25 

200 

175 

1  60 

ACEICULTimALlMl*LBMBim  (PLOUOIlB),lHOUIIA.— 

EOTAD.  No.  4— Concluded.  « 

Time,  10  lumreper  day;  250  doyt  ths  pott  ysor. 


OooupattoiM. 

Number. 

Dally  wagM. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Painter 

al 

1 
1 

1 

5 

? 

4 
1 

•  •••••• 

$126 
65 
300 
288 
226 
200 
1«8 
1  60 
220 
1  75 
1  45 

1  85 
125 

2  75 
2  10 
200 
1  60 
1  18 

52 
160 
175 
1  25 
225 
200 
1  50 
1  75 
1  60 
125 
100 

55 
150 
1  25 
200 
126 

45 
1  76 
138 
1  50 
125 
1  00 

Paintem 

Pattern  maker 

Patternmaker 

Patternmaker 

Pattern  makers 

Pattern  makers 

Pattern  maker 

Point  fitters 

Polntfltter  

Point  fitters 

2  ::;:::: 
1 ,  

Point  fitter 

Polntfltter 

1 

3 

1 

12 
4 

a4 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 

a2 

al 

1 

5 

1 

1 

a2 

8 

1 

5 

9 

al 

PoUahers 

Polishers 

Polishen 

iPoiiihers 

Polishers 

Polishers 

Sand  mixer,  .i. 

Shmer 

Stablemen 

Stone  dresser 

Stone  dresser 

Stone  dresser 

Sulky  fitter 

•  ^^  •  •  * 

Sulky  fitter 

Sulky  fitters 

Sulky  fitters 

Sulky  fitter 

Teainflter 

Teamsters 

Top-house  man 

Top-house  helper 

Undesignated 

Watchman 

Woodworkers 

Wood  workers. 

Wood-worker's 
helper. 

AORICULTUHAL     IMPLUOKTB       (TRRSBHDia      UA- 
CHIHW  AHD   FABll  BfOIirKS),   IHDIANA.— ESTAB 

No.  a. 

Tlme^  IQ  haun  per  day :  —dayi  the  pott  year. 


1  60 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  heli>eFB 

Boiler  maker 

Boiler  makers 

Carpenters 

Core  maker 

Core  makers 

Draughtsman 

Draughtsman 

Engineer 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers  . 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders'  helpers . . . 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  makers 


8 

$2  50 

3 

140 

1 

8  33 

4 

160 

2 

260 

1 

170 

2 

140 

1 

260 

1 

200 

1 

200 

1 

160 

10 

120 

18 

800 

alO 

88 

4 

800 

16 

260 

a4 

88 

1 

86$ 

7 

160 

•Toath. 
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OCCf'PATIONS,  WITH  NUMBBR  AND  WaOES  OP  £MF£X>TlfeS,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

Note.— This  table  ia  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indaatries  or  statea,  bat  coTera  only  establiahmenta 
inreatigated  by  tiie  Bureaa.    See  page  91,  alao  aominariea,  pagea  143  to  228. 


AOBICULTUBAL     ImPLK11B:CT8     (PLOUOHB),      KXN- 

TUCKT.— Ebtab.  No.  •• 
Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  275  dayM  Hupatt  year. 


Number. 

Daily  iragea. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Blaokamitba 

Blackainltha'  helpera 
Foremen 

4 

8 
3 
15 
8 
8 
4 

•  •••«•  • 
>»■•  ■  •  •  •  • 

$2  60 
120 
800 
1  80 
120 
200 
260 

Grlndera 

Laborera 

Moaldera 

Wood  workers 

AOKICULTUKAL    iMPLEMSmtf    (PrTCHFOBKB), 
HaINI.— BCTTAB.  No.  7. 

Tifne,  9  hourt  per  day;  800  dayt  Ua  paat  yoar. 


Foreman 

Foremen 

Grindera 

Hiunmennan 

Ileel  turner 

Laborera 

Pttintera  

Platera 

Polishera 

Itepairhand 

Tf>mperera 

Weldera 

Weldera'  helpera. 


1 
8 
12 
1 
1 
7 
3 
8 
8 
1 
2 
4 
8 


$2  75 
2  25 
1T5 
1  60 
225 


1 
1 


25 

SO 


2  00 


1 
1 


75 
75 
8  00 
200 
1  13 


▲GRICULTUKAL  iMPUUOim    (HOR8  AKD  F0BK8), 

New  YoRK.->EeTAB.  No.  8. 
Timoy  10  Kowt  per  day;  800  day§  the  patt  year. 


Engineer 

Fimaher 

Finiahera 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Grlndera 

Hammerman . 
Hammermen . 
Hammerman. 
Hammermen . 
Handle  fitter . 
Handle  Altera 

Laborera 

Haohinial.... 

Plater 

Plater 

PoUahera 

PoUahera 

Preaounan  .... 
Preaaman  .^.^ 

Teamater 

Temperer 

Temperera . . . 
Undeaignated 


10 


2 
10 


$2  00 
2  40 
1  80 
8  00 
225 
1  80 
8  80 


3 
8 

1 
8 

1 
1 

8 


40 
00 
80 
00 
80 
60 
00 
2  40 
170 
180 
1  40 
820 
240 
1  80 
200 
1  48 
180 


▲ORXCULTURAL  iKPLBKEMTi    (MOWXBS,  BBAPBB8, 
HABYESTEVB,  BUTDBBS),  OHIO.— XSTAB.  No.  •• 

Tkne^  10  hown  per  day;  —  dayt  Cfta  patt  year. 


Blaokamitba 

niackaniitba'  helpers 
Bolt  and  nut  makera . 
Caating  oleanen  — 
Core  makera 

80 
26 
21 
22 
10 

$2  40 
1  40 
1  54 
182 
1  28 

AOBICULTUBAL      iMPLBMBim      (M0WBB8,      ETC.), 

Ohio.->-Ebtab.  No.  •^-^Conolnded. 


Time,  10  hows  per  day;  ^ 

dayt  the  patt  year. 

Occnpationa. 

Number. 

Daily  wagea. 

Male. 

Fanou 

Male. 

Fem. 

Capola  men 

10 
88 

201 
83 
18 
88 

144 

•  •••••  • 

$1  42 
185 

1  06 

2  50 
185 
2  18 
188 

Laborera 

Machiniata 

Monldera 

Monldera'  helpers.. . 
Paintera 

Wood  workera 

AOBICULTUBAL  IKFLBM BHTB  (MOWBBS,  BBAPER8), 

Obio.~E8Tab.  No.  10» 
Timty  10  howrt  per  day ;  250  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Blackamitha 

Laborera 

Loadera 

Machiniata 

Monldera  and  helpera 

Paintera 

Watchmen 

Wood  workera 


58 
17 
27 
100 
89 
86 
3 
7d 


$1  87 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


35 
10 
78 
97 
47 
87 
81 


aobicultubal  ilcplkmbntb  (mowbb8,  bbafbbs), 
Ohio.— Estab.  No.  11. 

Time^  10  hourt  per  day;  200  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Blackamitha 

Blackamitha'  helpera 
Grindera  and  pohah 

era 

Laborera 

Machiniata 

Moulders 

Paintera 

Wood  workera 


5 

$1  90 

5 

•  «  •  ■  •       * 

1  50 

15 

1  50 

15 

■•«•«»• 

1  30 

20 

200 

10 

260 

6 

1  50 

20 

1  75 

AOBICULTUBAL  iMPLBMBins  (MOWBB8,    BBAPBB8, 
FABM  BNOIHBS),  OHIO.— ESTAB.  NO.  19* 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  —  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Blacksmitha 

Blackamitha 

Blackamitha'  helpera 

Boilermakers 

BoUer-makers'  help- 
ers   : 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Foremen •.... 

Grindera  and  pol- 
iahera  — 

Laborera 

Loadera 

Machiniata 

Machiniata 

Machiniata 

Machiniata'  helpera. . 

Paintera 

Painters 

Setters^up 

Settera-np  helpers  .. 

Wood  workera 

Wood  workera 


85 

8 


12 
27 
10 
24 
12 
13 

80 
102 
14 
21 
84 
20 
20 
16 
87 
87 
8 
24 
18 


$2  50 
200 
140 
200 

186 
1  80 

1  60 

2  50 
180 
400 

226 
1  80 

1  40 

2  76 
226 
1  80 
140 
1  80 
146 
226 
140 
1  90 
180 
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AORICULTUBAL      IHPLEMBKTB      (FARM     RX6IXB8. 
THKESHXBS),  OHIO.— EsTAB.  No.  13. 

Time,  10  hcunptr  day;  250  days  the  past  year. 


Daily  wages. 


Oconpations. 


Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Beltlacers 

Boilermakers 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers*  help- 
ers   

Bdlt  and  oalmaikers 
Draughts] 


Srectors 

Erectom 

Foiemen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Loaders 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers 

Moulders 

Moulders'  helpers . . 

Painters 

Painters 

Pattern  makers 

Setters-np 

Setters-np 

Teamsters 

Tool  makers 

Watchmen 

Wood  workers 

Woodworkers 


AOBICULTURAL     iMPLBMKim    (RAT   BAKB8,     TKD- 
DIM),  OmO.— ESTAB.  No.  14. 

Time^  10  houreper  day;  300  daye  tKe  pott  year. 


Foreman 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders  and  helpers 

Painters 

Wood  workers  .  -  - 


%    1 

$3  5C 

4 

1  2b 

10 

1  75 

10 

1  90 

5 

140 

12 

1  80 

AOBICULTURAL    IXPLBlOEim     (HAT  RAKBB,    TEP- 
DBBA),  Ohio.— ESTAB.  No.  1ft. 

Timet  10  houre  per  day;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths  .. 
Iron  workers . , 

PaLuters 

Waod  workers 


5 
85 
10 
15 


$1  75 
1  00 
1  75 
1  50 


Agricultural  Implrmbrtb   (HAy  rakrb,  ted- 
DRRs),  Ohio.— EsTAB.  No.  16. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  250  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


BUcksmiths  

Iron  workers 

Laborers 

Moulders  and  helpers 

P.iintors.  ■ 

Sotters-up 

Woodworkers 


Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

1 

9 

$1  90 

• 

23 

1  :i7 

0 

1  42 

12 

187 

18 

2  19 

;    i» 

162 

26 

I  72 

Agricultural  Implkmb5Tb  (ploughs),  Ohio. 
EsTAB.  No.  17. 

Time.  10  hours  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


BUcksmithH 
Engineer  — 


Grinders 

Laborers 

Moulduis 

Painters . 

Polisher 

Pattern  maker 
UudeHiunntc'd  . 
Wood  workers 


8 

J 
o 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 
a2 
a 


$1  75 

J  50 

1  7.'» 

1  25 

2  40 

1  50 

1  75 

3  5(1 

80 

1  75 

Agricultural  iMPi-BUKifTs  (pLOi'oHs),Omo.— Es- 

tab.  No.  18. 

l\me,  10  hours  per  day ;  275  days  the  pa^t  year. 


Blacksmiths         

BlaoksmithB*  helpers 

Dressers 

Foreman 

Grinders  and  polish- 
ers   

Laborers 

Moulders 

Moulders*  helpers. . . 

Painters 

Painters 

Pattern  makers 

Plough  fitters 

Stockers  


5 
5 
1 

10 

4 

15 

15 

4 
4 
3 
10 
5 


$2  50 

1  50 

2  50 
2  50 

2  50 
1  60 
8  00 


50 
25 
50 
SO 
00 


2  5U 


Agricultural  Thplbkbictb  (ploughs),  Ohio. 
Ebtab.  No.  19. 

I\'me,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  peist  year. 


Blacksmiths  . . 

Fitters 

Grinders 

I^aborers 

Moulders 

Painters 

Polishers 

Wood  workers 


4 

$2  00 

2 

1  60 

2 

1  90 

6 

125 

10 

S25 

6 

190 

2 

190 

4 

190 

a  Youth. 
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AOBICULTURAL  iMPUUUtMTB  (PIjOVOBS),  PbNNSTL- 
VASIA.~£6TAB.  No.  90. 

IVfiM,  10  howt  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


OccapatioDB. 

Namber. 

Daily  wages. 

MAle. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blackamitha 

Blacksmltha'  helpers 
Foreman 

8 
8 

1 

82  50 
1  75 
4  OO 
1  80 
1  25 

1  80 
250 

2  60 



Liaborers 

9    

Laborers 

30 
22 

1 
2 

Moulders 

Painter 

Plough  makers 

ABMB  and  AjfMUHRIOR  (BXYOLVBBB),  MaBSACHU- 

sBTTs.— Bbtab.  No.  91. 
Time^  10  ho>uir»  per  day ;  802  dmye  thspatt  ye»r. 


Assemblers 

Benoh  workers.  .*. . . 

Bench  workers 

Bench  workers 

CarpentOTs 

Drillers 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Forgers 

Inspectors 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Milling  men,  hand. . 
Milling  men,ma(^iine 

Platers 

Platers 

Polishers 

Poliaher 

Profllen 

Stookers 

Yard  hands 


24 

20 

10 

10 

2 

25 

1 

1 

7 

10 

25 

8 

22 

50 

150 

2 

5 

8 

1 

40 

15 

6 


12  75 
2  75 
1  75 
1  50 
8  00 

1  76 

2  75 
2  25 


4 
2 


50 
00 


3  00 
400 
3  25 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


75 
40 
75 
75 
50 
00 
00 
275 
1  75 


ABnBAHB*  TOOLB  (8^^<J^  DmiAlTA.— BBTAB.   Ko. 

T^me^l^htmnperdmys  tndmyeihepmHyemr, 


Engineer... 
Fiiwnan  — 
Grinders  — 
laborers  — 
Laborers... 
Machinists. 
Saw  filers  . . . 
Saw  makers 
Saw  makers 
Saw  makers . 


1 

|I2  00 

I 

186 

8 

860 

80 

186 

41 

100 

8 

800 

10 

800 

18 

800 

•8 

160 

06 

100 

Boots  axd  Shou  (mbt's  boots  asd  bhobb), 

CAUVOBKXA.— ESTAB.  No.  93*  6 
Time^  10  heureper  dayi  870  daye  thspatt  year. 


Buffers 

Bamishers . . . 
Bottoir  sewer 


4 

4 


$1  85 
187 


n  37 


Boots  aiid  Shoes  (mxv'b  boots  A2n>  bhobb), 
Calivobmia.— Estab.  No.  93— Concloded. 

Time,  10  Jumreper  day;  270  daye  thspatt  year. 


Oocapations. 


Batton-hole  makers . 

GhanneUers 

Cntter 

Cntters 

Dressers 

Edge  setter 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Heelers 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Packers 

Pastors 

Pasters 

Porters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewer,  McKay  m*> 
chine 

Tresis  .............. 

Undesignated 

Yampers 


Number. 


Male. 


1 

12 
5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
8 

85 
8 


5 

4 

84 

1 
5 
5 
2 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  85 

1  37 

8  00 

I  87 

125 

200 

150 

1  50 

800 

185 

125 

160 

125 

187 

150 

iiw 

i  26 

1  87 

187 

1  60 

1  25 

100 

268 

Boon  AKD  Shom  (ickn'b  ahd  wombn'b  boots  akd 

6H0BB),  CaUFOBKIA.— EflTAB.  "So.   94. 

Time,  10  h4nirt  per  day;  270  dmyt  the  patt  year. 


Buffers 

Burnishers 

Button<hole  makers . 

Ohanneller 

Cntters 

Cntters 

Dressers 

Dressers 

Edge  setters 

Edge  txtnuners 

Bngtaeer 

FiuBhers 

Fitters... 

Fitters 

Foremen ............ 

Heelen 

HeeletB 

Iioners 

Lasters 

NaOer* 

PaokeiB 

Pasters 

Porter , 

Sewer,  MoKay  ma- 
chine  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Stampers 

Teamster 

Treers , 

Yampers 

Watchman 


2 
8 
6 
1 

14 
10 
7 
8 
6 
8 
1 
8 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 


048 

8 

4 


8 

1 
5 

4 
1 


$187 

886 

188 

a  00 

3  00 

186 

225 

800 

....... 

800 

800 

8  76 

860 

886 

800 

600 

860 

100 

•«•■«■ 

3 

188 
226 

$137 

8 

"i'ik' 

800 

185 

88 

808 
800 
886 
800 

160 

a  Youth. 

b  Employes  all  Chinese,  except  one  cotter,  two  Tampers,  two  pasters,  and  one  button  sewer. 
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Booth  and  Shokb  (^m's  bhoxs),   Illinois.— 
-     Ebtab.  Ko.  95. 

Titne,  10  hourt  per  day;  275  day*  the  poet  year. 


Ocoapationa 


Baniishers.. 

Cutters 

Finishers.... 

Fitters 

Heelers 

In-seamers . . 

Lasters 

Itounders  — 
Sewers,  hand 
Trimmers . . . 
Treers 


Number. 
Male 


6 
8 
6 


10 

30 

8 

8 

30 

10 

0 


Fern. 


eo 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$8  00 
287 
2  67 


2  17 
2  83 
225 
2  60 
2  33 
2  50 
2  33 


Fern. 


$1  50 


Boots  and  Shou  (troMsv *b  bhobb),  Kkntuckt.- 
Ebtab.  No.  96. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  235  dayt  the  paet  year. 


Bottomers 
Cutters  .. 
Fitters... 
Lasters . . . 


20 

$2  50 

4 

2  38 

8 

80 

2  50 

6 

2  00 

$1  00 


Boots  avd  Shobb  (womsr'b  axd  oirlb*  bhobb), 
Mabtlamd.— Ebtab.  No.  fMt. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  240  day$  the  paet  year. 


Burnishers 

Cutters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmer 

Ed$!e  trimmer 

Finisher 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Heeler ■ 

Laster 

Lasters 

Sewers.     Qoodyear 

machine 

Shankers 

Shanker*B  helper.. .. 
Undesignated 


2 

$1  33 

6 

I  67 

2 

1  83 

1 

2  60 

1 

2  00 

1 

..... 

1  67 

80 

"383 

8 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

7 

1  67 

8 

250 

8 

167 

al 

50 

8 

1  16 

10  88 


Boots  ahd  Shobb  (Mki's  abd  wombm'b  bhobb), 
Habtlahd.— Estab.  No.  98. 

Time,  10  howre  per  day ;  270  daya  the  paet  year. 


Bottomers....... 

Cutters 

Cutters*  holpors. 

Fitters 

Lasters 

Sewers,  hand 


14 

2 

a2 


4 

9 


14 


$1  92 
1  85 

65 


1  85 
1  38 


$1  16 


Boots  and  Shobb  (mbii'b  ajtd  wombm'b  bhobb), 
Mabtlakd.— Ebtab.  No.  99. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  270  daiye  the  paet  year. 


Oooapations. 


Bottomers 

Burnishers 

Burnishers'  helpers. . 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Engineer 

Edge  setter 

Edpe-setter's  helper. 

Finishers...-. 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Fitters'  helpers 

Fitters'  helpers 

Foreman 

Heeler 

Heeler's  helper 

Lasters 

Levellers 

Packer 

Sandpaperers 

Sewers,     Goodyear 

machine 

Shaokers 

Shavers 

Sock  liners 

Taoker 

Trimmers 

Turners 


Number. 


Male. 


8 

a2 

5 

a4 

1 

1 

al 

a2 

4 

8 

a2 

62 

1 

1 

al 

8 

2 

al 

2 

S 

aS 

2 


1 
2 
2 


Fein. 


44 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  60 

1  67 
67 

2  S3 
92 

2  00 

2  00 

50 


2 

1 


00 
42 
60 
42 
00 
50 
50 
88 
42 
67 
67 


1  67 

88 

1  67 


1  60 

2  50 
1  33 


Fern. 


$0  88 


Boots  ahd  Shobb  (mbk'b  bhobb),  Mabtland.- 
Eotab.  No.  SO. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  264  daye  the  paet  year. 


Burnishers 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers. 

Engineer 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Finishers 

Sewers,  hand.... 
Stock  keepers . . . 


8 

6 

a3 

1 


4 

a25 

40 

8 


40 


$1  60 

1  67 
75 

2  00 


8  50 

88 

1  50 

1  67 


90  98 


Boon  AHD  Shobb  (ihfahtb*  bhobb),  Mabbaceu- 

BB1TB.— ESTAB.  No.  SI. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  —  daye  thepaet  year. 


Cutters ... 

Lssters 

Sewing-maohine  op- 
eratm» 


4 
2 


20 


$160 
150 


$1  00 


Boon  AHD  Shobb  (nrrAHn*  bhobb),  Mabbachu- 
BBTK.— Estab.  No.  S9« 

TIene,  10  houre  per  day  ;  —  daye  thepaeiyear. 


Fitters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
eratorse , 


40 


$1  60 


$1  00 


•  Toath. 


6  Children. 


e  Bottoming  done  ontaide  by  contraet 
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BOOTB  ASD  8H0B8  (TOUTHS*    SHOBS),  MA88ACRU- 
6BTTB.— E8TAB.  Na  33. 

TimSf  10 hourt p*r  day;  2Sli duyt tk$patty§ar. 


Oocnpatlons. 

Komber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Cotters 

2 
8 
•1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

8 

8' 

08 

$2  28 
205 
08 
2  60 
240 
1  87 
223 

240 
223 

Catters 

Gutter's  helper 

Engineer 

Fimsher 

Lasters 

Packer 

SewlDg-machine  op- 
erators   

$1  20 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

8 

2 

Shankers 

Undesignated 

85 

Undesignated 

68 

BOOTB  AMD  SHOB8  (WOMXN'S  AlTD  YOUTHB'  8H0B8), 
Mabbachubstts.— ESTAB.  No.  34. 

Ti'KM,  10  hounper  day;  306  day*  the  pott  ytmr. 


Cotter 

Heeler 

Sewing-machine  op> 

orators 

Undesignated 


1 
1 


10 


$1  25 
175 

2 

"i'25' 

$1  00 


BOOTB  AMD  SHOBB  (WOMBN'B  BBOIB).  MABBAOHU- 
BVITS.— BSTAB.  No.  3ff. 

IVms,  10  Aourt  p«r  daiy;  —  dayu  iht  pott  year. 


Bottomers 

Cutter 

Cutters 

Cuttera 

Cutters 

Cutten 

Cotters 

Cotters , 

Cotters'  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Heelers 

Heelers'  helpers 

Peggers  and  nailers . 

Sewing-machine  op- 
eratorB 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  


47 
1 


20 


28 
5 

aS 
5 


81 

8 

17 

a4 

0 


8 


18 
8 


aS 

6 


46 

alO 


$2  12 
1  50 


223 


1  88 

1  06 

88 

200 


1  77 
1  85 
1  86 
60 
1  85 


2  18 


$1  25 


73 
1  02 


67 
1  14 


1  40 
88 


BOOTB   AHD   SBOBB  (WOMBI'B  BHOBB),  MABBACHU- 

bbttb.— Sbtab.  Ko.  34I. 


Time,  IQ  hours  per  day;  282  daye  the  poet  yeatr. 

Cotters 

Cotters 

6 
5 
8 

1 

4' 

$2  60 
225 
200 
1  60 

Cotter 

Bressers 

$1  17 

Boots  akd  Shobb  (womir's  bhois),  Mabbachu- 
BBTT9.— Ebtab.  No.  34^Concladed. 

Time,  10  hounperday;  282  daya  ihep€Ut year. 


OoenpationB. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Ifale. 

Fern. 

Kala. 

Fem. 

PriMMiers  .... ..^.. ... 

16 
14 

10 

$103 

1  74 

2  15 
200 
2  10 

2  25 
250 

3  00 

1  70 

2  50 
2  00 
175 
2  25 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

l^nli»h<»r» 

Foreman  ..........*.. 

Foreman 

For^^man .,r-.,.r 

Lasters. .- 

Idachinists 

Packer 

Packer 

Peggers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

81  51 

Boots  aivd  Suokb  (womkx'b  bhobb),  Habbachv- 
BKTTS.— Ebtab.  No.  37. 

Time,  10  houreper  day ;  242  daye  the  poet  year. 


Cotters 

Dressers 

Edgesetfcer 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Fiushers 

Finiaher 

Finisher 

Foreman ............ 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Levellers. .f 

Nailer 

Sewers,  hand 

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Skiver 

Taokers 

Treers 


10 

$2  25 

2 

t 

'216' 

'  '  i 

8 

300 

1 

260 

2 

265 

1 

260 

1 

226 

2 

300 

2 

2  75 

10 

2  10 

2 

1  60 

a\ 

1  00 

8 

1  60 

1 

260 

2 

11 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  70 

8 

186 

$1  60 


1  80 


Boon  AKD  SBOIB  (WOMSir'B  BHOIB),  If  ABBACHU- 

BITEB.— Ebtab.  No.  38. 
Time,  0  hown^  day;  —  daye  ^epaet  year. 


Gutter 

1 

10 
2 

2 
2 

1 
4 

'""so' 

$2  75 
260 
'200 
260 
265 
220 
2  76 

"i'26' 
260 
2  20 
1  75 
246 
250 
1  25 
1  50 

Cottess 

Cotters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Finldiers 

Fitters 

$120 

Heelers 

4 

2 

1 
7 
16 
1 
1 
7 

Heelers 

Heeler 

I«aborers 

Lasters 

Packer 

Tenmstem 

Treers 

a  Youth. 
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Boots  aitd  Shoks  (wohbm'b  siioks),  Mawaohu- 
SBTTS.— Sbtab.  No.  39. 


Timt,10  hours  per  day;  289 

>  dmifs  the  ptut  yMur. 

Oeoapatioiis. 

Number. 

Daily  wagea. 

Male. ;  Fern. 

3J 

8  ' 

44  i 

Male. 

$2  44 
176 
1  86 

1  87 

1  48 

'2*28 

2  IC 
283 
2  18 
264 
288 
287 
184 

168 

"i*6o" 

Fern. 

finmishen 

Bnmiebenf -  ,,^^.-^. 

Catters i... 

Oatters 

30 
88 



5" 

6 

3 

Cutters 

Dressers 

$1  80 

Edge  trimmers 

Finishers 

6 
82 
2 
60 
4 
8 
6 
7 

84 

Heelers 

I^antf^rs 

Nailers 

Packers 

Peggers 

Scourers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Stringers 

70 

Treors 

16 

Vamishers 

1  11 

Boots  and  Shobb  (men's   boots  and  .shoib), 

MASSACHUSSm.— ESTAB.  No.  40. 

Time,  10  Jioursper  day ;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Cutters.' 

Edge  setters 

Finishers 

Fitters 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Packer 

Paster 

Paster 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
orators  

Sewers,  hand 

Treors 


8 
6 
2 
2 

4 
4 
1 


11 
2 


1 
al 


8 


$1  00 
288 
2  62 
282 
2  88 

1  vr 

1  25 


2  67 
2  00 


226 
2  25 


$1  42 
70 


1  60 


Boots  and  Shoib  (womsn'b  boots),  Massacku- 

SmTS.— ESTAB.  No.  4]. 
TitiM,  10  hourtperday;  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Fitters 

12 

'"'hi' 

#2  60 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators. 

$188 

Boots  and  Srobs  (wouxn's  shobs),  Massachu- 
sbttb.— Estab.  No.  49. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bottomers 

Cutters 

Fitters 

Packet's 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators. 


67 
22 


13 


25 


63 


$2  23 
2  43 


2  00 


$1  50 


1  40 


Boots  and  Shoks  (mkn's  and  wokkn's  shoes), 
Mabsachubrtts.—Bstab.  No.  43« 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  200  daye  the  poet  year. 


OcoupationA. 

1 
Number.       Daily  wages. 

Male. 

2 

4 
7 
14 
3 
5 
1 

10 
al 

Fern. 
6 

i 

36 
2 

Male. 

Fern. 

Burnishers 

$2  00 

1  97 

2  87 
250 
2  87 

2  50 

3  00 

1  87 
62 

"T33 

"i'io" 

225 
200 
260 
8  00 

2  75 
200 

2  50 

"i"80' 
225 

Cutters 

Cutters 

CnttexB 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finisher  . , .  r  r . . . . 

Finishers 

$1  40 

Fo^^eman  . ,  t 

1 

Heel  filer 

1  17 

Heeler 

1 
34 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 

1 

Lasters 

Levellers 

Nailer 

Packer 

PeggefB 

Sandpaperers 

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  87 

Tackets 

1  25 

Treers 

10 

Vampers .... 

8    

Boots  and  Shoes  (men's  and  women's  shoes), 
Massachusetts.— Estab.  No.  44. 

Tieae^  10  howre  per  day;  240  daye  the  p€ut  year. 


Assorters 

BuflTers , 

Burnisher 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Nail  stickers 

Packers 

Peggers.. 

Screw  nailer 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Shanker 

Skiver 

Stringers 

Tackers 

Tacker 

Teamster 

Treers 


2 
8 
1 

11 
6 
2 
2 
2 
t 
2 
22 
a8 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 


$2  75 

200 

8  00 

2  25 

175 

1  60 

960 

•  ««*••   • 

260 

200 

• 

226 
8  17 

■  «  •  •  •  - 

08 

76 
200 
260 
266 

$0  68 

15 

Vio' 

200 

1  66 

2 

'i'25" 

Im 

i 

"'lio' 

i26 

10 

260 

lis 

Boots  and  Shoes  /men's  boots),   MASSAcnu- 
SETTS.— Eetab.  No.  49. 

Time,  8  houre  per  dayt  233  daye  the  paet  year. 


Cutter  ..., 

Finisbem 

Fitters 

Heeler 

Lasters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Treer 

Tamper 


1 

$2  50 

2 

*«•■•• » 

2  00 

2 

1  76 

1 

1  50 

2 

160 

8 

1  50 

1 

2  60 

1 

1  88 

aYonth. 
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Boots  ahd  Shobs  (mxh's  shoes),   Massachu- 

BBTT8.— ESTAB.  Na  46. 

Time,  10  hourtper  day;  281  day*  the  ptut  year. 


Occnpattoaa. 


Asaorters 

Assorters 

BumisherB 

Cutters 

Catters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

DrcMers 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Edge  Tamisbers 

Engineer 

Eveleters 

Flniabers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers 

Heel  breaster 

Heel-naO  setters  . . . 

Lasters 

Leader  splitters 

Levellers 

Mp4'hinlst 

Xailer,  machine 

Packers 

Pasters 

Peggers,  machine. . . 

Scourers 

Screw  nailers 

Sewiug-miicbine  op- 
erators  

Skivers 

Skivers 

Treers 

Vamper 

Varaper 

Watchmen 


Number. 


Male.    Fem 


4 
2 
4 
14 
8 
5 
9 
6 


8 
6 


2 


8 
2 

5 
al 

45 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

a2 
2 
5 
2 

20 
2 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


2 


2 
21 


2 


aZ 


$2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


62 
50 
00 
50 
25 
00 
50 
25 


2 
2 


60 
60 


226 


1  87 


25 
60 
00 
87 


0 

1 

al 

1 


25 
50 
60 
75 
75 
25 
60 
75 
25 
75 


Fem. 


Boots  and  Shoks   (men's  boots),   Massachu* 

SETTS.— ESTAB.  No.  4S. 

Tims,  10  houn  per  day,-  278  daye  ike  poet  year. 


$1  35 


1  25 


50 
87 


1  50 


50 


1  62 
1  75 




2  25  ' 

1  50 

75 

2  00 

1  25 


Boots  amd  Shoes   (men's   shoes).   Massachu- 
setts.—Estab.  No.  47. 


Time,  10  howrt  per  day ;  250  daye  the  poet  year. 


Outters 

Edge  setters 

Engineer 

Fitters 

Foreman 

Heeler 

Heeler's  helper 

Lasters 

liereller 

I<eveller*s  helper . . . . 

Pasters  and  finishers. 

Sewers,  hand 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewing-machine  op* 
orator 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewing-mcchine  op- 
erators   

Stitchers,  hand 

Vamper 


16 

10 
1 
6 
1 
1 

al 
8 
1 

al 
I 
0 

1 

1 

1 


7 
1 


$2  60 

2  16 

3  00 

2  65 

3  07 
2  60' 

50 
2  50 
2  50 

50 

3 

2  00 
260 

883 

8  00 

2  50 

$1  54 

1 

2  00 

80 
-•"■•-• 

"2'88 
2  16 

1  58 

Occupations. 


Assorter 

Assorter 

Assorters 

Assorter 

Binder 

Box  paperer  — 
Bottom  stamper 

Burnishers 

Burnishers 

Cobbler 

Cutters 


Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Edge  blacker 

Edge  trimmer 

Engineer 

Eyelet  setters 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Fitter 

Gilders  

Heel  attachers 

Heel  breaster 

Heel  compresser  — 

Heel  filer 

HeelerA 

Heel  trimmers 

Inspector 

Laborers 

Last  pullers 

Lnstei's    

Leather  wetter 

Levellers 

Monlder 

Nailers,  hand 

Nailers,  shank 

Nailer,  Standard  ma- 
chine  

Nailer,  Union  ma- 
chine  

Nail  stickers 

Packers 

Peggers,  ho  nd 

Pegcers, maohioe  ... 

Sanapaperers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   ■ 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sowing-machine  op- 
erators ■         

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Shanker 

Shank  striper 

Shoe  stringer 

Siders 

Skivers 

Skivers  

Sole  layers 

Splitters,  sole 

Splitter,  row . . 

Splitter,  welt 

Tacker 

Tackers 

Tackors 

Treers 

Turners 

Turner,  row 

Vamper 

Watchman 


Number.      DaUy  wages. 


Male. 

1 

I 
«> 


1 
1 
3 
5 

1 
2 

12 
3 
6 
9 
1 

a4 
4r 
1 

a2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

a8 
2 
1 

10 
2 

68 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 


4 

6 
8 
4 


2 

2 


al 


44 
i 


Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

$3  00 

2  60 

2  25 

2  00 

1 

"i'io" 

$125 

• 

1  50 
175 

1  50 

2  00 
2  75 
250 
2  26 
1  SO 
1  10 
1  00 

1  00 

2  50 

2  75 
1  26 
262 
225 
1  75 

1  60 

3  00 

2  00 
2  75 
1  75 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  75 

2  15 
1  50 

1  75 

2  25 
2  00 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 

4 

■  ■  -  • 

1  25 

1  76 

2  50 
1  50 

1  75 

60 

06 

80 

2 

1  25 

6 

"  3"66 
2  00 

1  50 

ai 

"*2'6o 

80 

2 

1  25 

3 

"306' 

I  00 

.  . 

I  75 

1 

1  00 

1 

".iib" 

1  00 

2 

100 

4 

'"i'75 

90 

.  «  .  •   • 

2  00 

al 

80 

2 

"2*00 

1  76 

a  Tontb. 
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Boots  and  Shobs  (sufpbbs),  MAasACHUSKTn.— 
ESTAB.  No.  49. 

Time,  10  h^unprn"  day;  240  doyt  the  pott  ytar. 


Oocnpatlons. 

Number. 

Dally  wages. 

ICale. 

Mate. 

Fem. 

Bottomers 

00 

■ 

"*"26 

$2  50 

Fitters  

$1  83 

Boots  and  Sbobh  (mbn'b  bhobs),  Kbw  Jbhbbt.— 
ESTAIS.  No.  ffO. 

Time,  10  hown  per  day ;  800  dayt  the  poet  year. 


▲ppreDtices 

Bottomers  and  fin* 

ishers 

Cutters 

Fitters 

Fitters 


a25 

125 
25 
25 


•  •••••  . 

$0  58 

*""io 

2  50 

2  60 
226 

$100 

Boots  and  Shobs  (touths*  bhobs),  Nbw  Yokk.— 
EflTAB.  No.  Al« 

JitiM,  10  hmare  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Beaders ............. 

0 
2 
85 
1 
2 
2 
1 

i' 

15 
7* 

6* 

i* 

160 

10 

8 

$1  87 
225 

1  02 

2  00 
144 
1  83 
22» 

■'i'68* 

1  00 

"2*87" 

2  42 
200 
1  60 

87 
287 
260 

1  87 
187 
8  00 

2  60 
1  60 
1  25 
250 
1  60 
287 
1  50 
287 

'i'si' 

1  00 
287 

"1*17* 

287 

"1*87" 

Blockers 

BottomttTS 

Brasher 

Buffers 

BolTers 

Burnisher 

Button  markers 

$1  00 
1  17 

Button-hole  makers . 

Chahneller 

Ohann^^ll^^TS 

i' 

2 

Closers 

1  04 

Cutters 

28 
1 

26 

2 

alo 

2 
7 
1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
28 
35 
2 
8 
1 
1 

Cutter 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters*  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Elevator  tender 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Fommen 

Heelers 

Jjaborf^rs 

Lasters 

Lisstem 

Levellers 

. 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Pasters 

1  00 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

1 
2 
1 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

"i'oo 

Seat  wheelers 

Sewers,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

2 
3 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

1  83 

Sewing  machine  op- 
erators   

98 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

• 

83 

Skivers 

2 

«  •'V  •  «  •  • 

Stayers 

1  17 

Boots  and  Shobs  (touths'  shobs).  Kbw  Yobk.— 
EsTAB.  No.  ffl^Condnded. 

Time^  10  houre  per  day/  900  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 


Stock  rollera . 

Taoker 

Tackers 

Timekeepers . 

Turners 

Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Vampera 


Nambw. 


Male. 


02 
1 
4 
8 
2 

al 


11 


Fem. 


a20 


Daily 


Male. 


$0  88 
2  17 
1  87 
1  00 
1  60 
08 
87 


1  76 


Fpim. 


$0  87 


Boots  and  Shobs  (youths'  bhobs),  New  Yobk.- 
ESTAB.  No.  Ad* 

Time,  10  houre  per  day,'  300  daye  the  paH  year. 


Beaders 

Blockers 

5 
2 



$1  68 
2  25 

Bottomers 

10 

1     1  02 

Brasher 

...... 

2 

i' 

i 

75 
8 

200 
144 

188 
.228 

"i'oo* 

187 
100 
^88 
2  17 
160 
87 
287 

1  18 

2  42 
150 
800 
287 
260 
200 
150 
126 
233 
160 
287 
225 
160 
287 

87 

**i*88* 
88 
260 

"i"i7' 

287 

"i'm 

225 
200 

01 
160 

76 
175 

Bnffpr , , -  -  T  - 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  makers . 
Button  markers '..... 

$100 
1  00 

Channeller  .....  ^ ... . 

17 
17 

a8 

10 
aS 

Channeller  . ,  .  r  -  r  r 

Cloaera  ............. 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Cutters'  helpers 

Edge  setter 

Edge-setters*  helpers 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Heelers 

T^aborera 

Toasters 

Lasters          ..^^m.m. 

Levellers 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters 

1  00 

Sandpaperer 

Soonrer ......... 

al 

Screw  naOer 

Seam  rubber 

ioo' 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewers,  McKay  ma* 
chine 

Sewing-machine  op- 

1  88 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

88 

Skivers 

2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
al 
8 

Tacker 

Tackers 

Timekeepers 

TurnerM  

Undesignated 

Vampers r 

a  Youth. 
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« 

NOTB. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  coven  only  establiabmenta 
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BooTB  A2CD  Shoes  (youths'  bhors),  New  Tobk.—     Boots  and  Shoes  (women's  axd  youths*  shoes), 


EsTAB.  No.  53. 
Tim§f  10  hmir$  per  day ;  800  daya  the  past  year 


Oooapatlons. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brasher 

Buffer* 

Bumiacr 

Button  marker 

Channellers 

Closers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

£di;e  setter 

Edge-setters'  helpers 

Edge  trimmers 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers'  helpers 

Heelers'  helpers — 

Laborers  

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Moulders 

Packers 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  .wheeler 

Sewing-roaohlne  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Skivers 

Tacker 

Time-keeper 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Tampers 


Number.       Daily  wages. 


Male. 


2 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 


7 
8 

ai 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 

a2 
2 

11 
1 
1 
1 
2 

a4 
1 

a2 


\ 


2 

1 

al 

2 


Fem.    Male.   Fern. 


$1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


8 


50 
20 
04 
67 
50 
25' 


1  67 


$0  06 
1  20 


2 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


33 
17 
75 
67 
17 
42 
67 
50 
00 
50 
00 
70 
00 
87 
50 
50 
17 
67 
70 
42 
83 


88 
0 

4 
8 


1  17 


2 


1  67 

2  00 
02 

1  50 


1  75 


1  00 


1  33 

1  15 

1  00 

83 


75 


Boots  akd  Shoes  (women's  and  youths'  srorh). 
New  York.— Estab.  No.  54. 

Time,  10  houreper  day ;  300  days  the  pait  year. 


Beader 

Blocker 

Bottomero 

Brusher 

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Button  marker 
Button  aewor  . 

ChanoellHr 

Cntters 

EdfEO  setters  . . 
Edge  trimmer . 
Edge  trimmer . 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Hoelers 

I^Hters 

Leveller 


1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 


$i  50 
2  25 


1 
1 

12 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
2 


08 
67 
48 
25 


r> 


1  50 

1  67 

2  33 
2  17 
2  50 
2  33 


$0  06 


12854  LAB 


3 
3 
2 

I 


82 


■20 


•> 


no 

(0 

4(i 

40 


New  Yoek.— Estab.  No.  54--€oncladed. 
Titne,  10  hauraper  day;  800  daya  thepaat  year. 


Occupations. 


Number. 


Measurer 

Packer 

Sandpaperer 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-maohine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-maohine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-maohine  op- 
erators   

Skiver 

Skiver 

Tacker 

Timekeeper ^ 

Turner...! 1 

Undesignated 


Male. 


1 

al 

1 

1 


Fem. 


80 
2 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  06 

•"•••• 

02 

1  48 

120 

176 

$125 

83 

i  67 

1  00 

200 

02 

1  67 

88 

Boots  and  Shoes  (youths'  shoes),  New  Yobk.— 
SsTAB.  No.  fta. 

Time,  10 houraper  day;  300  dayathspaat year. 


Beaders 

6 

1 
16 

1 
2 

1 

ai  Kft 

Blocker 

'.'.'.'.'/..   "2  25 
102 

9  AA 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffers 

8* 

2 

2 

3' 

68 
6 
....... 

1  88 

2  20 

Too 

1  67 

1  65 
288 

2  17 
67 

2  70 
2  42 

1  50^ 
267 

2  50 
2  00 
1  50 

1  20 

2  83 

1  50 

2  67 
75 

200 

1  60 
267 

67 

"i*88' 
88 

2  60 

'"i'i7' 

2  67 

1  67 

2  00 
83 

1  50 
1  25 
1  75 

Burnisher 

Batton-hole  maker . . 

$1  00 
1  00 

Button  markers 

Cbanneller 

i 

1 

4 

18 

15 

a5 

1 

8 

I 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

15 

1 

1 

al 

1 

1 

1 

a6 

Channeller 

Closers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Ednre  setter 

•••••• 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foremen - 

f 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Leveller's  assistant . 
Measurer 

Measui'er 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters  *. 

i'oo 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

1 
a2 

1 

Screw  nailer,  McKay 
machine 

Seam  rubbers 

1  00 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-maohine  op- 
erators   

1 

1  33 

Se  wiog-machines  op- 
erators          

83 

Sewer,  Mt:Kay  ma- 
chine  -* 

Skivers 

1 
3 

Tackers 

3    

Timekeepers 

Tuniers 

UndeHi^natod 

Yumpers 

a2 

I 

6 

•••••*. 

* 

a  Youth. 
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Boots  jjkd  Show  (touths*  shou>,  Nxw  York.— 
Sbtjlb.  No.  06. 

Time^  10  haurtper  dmy/  300  day§  tKe  pa»t  year. 


Ooovpatlons. 


Beaders 

Blockers 

Bottomers 

Brasher 

Buflbrs 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Batton-holemakers. . 

Button  markers 

Channellers 

Ghanneller 

Closers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters*  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Fitter 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Heelers 

La«ters 

Lasten 

Levellers 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters 

Sandpapeier 

Scourers 

Screw  naUer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheelers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-machine  op- 
eratgirs 

Skivers , 

Stayers 

Stock  rollers , 

Tacker 

Taokers 

Timekeepers 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Tampers 


Number. 


Male. 


8 
2 
27 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
1 


20 

22 
8 

oO 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
% 
4 

27 
2 
8 
1 
1 
olO 


1 
1 


2 


a2 
1 
4 

a2 
2 
1 

10 


Fern. 


12 
2 


6 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  67 


2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


23 
02 
00 
44 
83 
20 


200 
1  58 


8  62 
2  00 
1.60 
67 
2  67 
2  60 
2  00 

1  67 
8  00 

2  75 
60 
60 
42 
60 
67 
60 
67 
67 


125 
17 


1  83 

1  00 

2  00 


1  17 
8  00 


1  67 


83 
2  26 
167 

02 

1  80 

2  00 
1  70 


FeuL 


$1  00 
1  00 


1  04 


1  00 


1  Oi) 


1  83 
63 

"in 


Boots  uxd  Shobs  (womsm'b  boots)  ,  Niw  York.— 
BflTAB.  No.  AT. 

IVtM,  10  howi  per  day ;  300  Uaya  the  poet  year. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

BruHher 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  makers  . 

Button  marker 

Channelks- 

Ghanneller 

Closers  

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Edgcm»tt«jr 

}Cdgo-solt«'r8'  helpers. 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 


4 
1 

18 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
4 
21 
04 
1 
3 
3 
1 


5 
1 


$1  54 
2  29 
1  83 
1  07 
1  83 
220 


2  00 


$1  00 
1  00 


60 
25 
38 
65 
2  63 
1  17 
'J  50 
1  87 


BOOTB  AND  .SIIOKB  (WOMEN'S  BOOTS),  NEW.  YORK.— 

EsTAB.  No.  57— Concluded. 
Time^  10  houre  per  day ;  300  daye  the  pcut  year. 

Number.       Daily  wages. 


Occupations. 


Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Laster.« 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Moulders 

Packer 

Packers 

Pasters 

Scourers 

Screw  nailer,  McKay 
machine 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Skivers 

Tackers 

Timekeeper 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Vampers 


Male. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

08 


a2 

1 
... 


1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
«2 
4 


Fern. 


2 


50 

4 


Male. 

Fern. 

$2  70 

2  60 

...... 

2  00 

1  75 

1  50 

1  00 

...... 

2  35 

• 

1  67 

2  46 

2  42 

1  50 

2  62 

1  08 

75 

$i6o 

83 

267 

1  33 


2 

1 
2 


70 
67 
00 
83 
50 
75 
75 


1  00 


83 


Boots  amd  Shoes  (wotoif 'b  boots),  New  York.— 
Ebtab.  No.  58. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  800  days  the  pott  year. 


BeaAer 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffer 

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  maker . . 

Button  markei 

Channeller 

Channeller 

Closers 

Cutter 

Cutters 

('utters 

Cuttero*  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Edge-Actter's  helpers 

Edge  trimmers ^ 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Laborei's 

Lasters 

LsHtor '. .. 

Lovelier 

Meai«uror 

Moulders 

Packers 

Pasters 

Saudpaperer 

Scourers 


8 

1 

12 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
3 
1 

18 
3 

a5 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
0 

12 
1 
1 
1 
2 

ai 


5 
1 


1 
02 


$1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


58 
20 
02 
67 
46 
S3 
25 


00 
60 
24 
50 
20 
18 
67 
67 
17 
50 
87 
67 
50 
00 
50 
00 
83 
50 
SO 
60 
67 
79 


83 
83 


$1  00 
1  00 


1  00 


•Yoa^. 
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Boots  akd  Shoks  {wouKif'B  boots),  Nbw  York.— 
E8TAB.  NO.  58— Oonolnded. 

Ti$ne,  10  hown  per  day;  800  day»  the  pott  year. 


Occupations. 


Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Scat  wheeler 

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Sewing-machine  op* 
orators 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Skivers 

Tacker 

Tacker 

Timekeepers 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Vnmpers 

Watchman 


Number. 


Male. 


1 

i 


1 

1 

a2 

2 

5 

a2 

as 

4 

1 


Fern. 


36 

19 

4 


DaUy  wages. 


Male. 


$2  67 


1  17 
267 


1 
2 
2 

1 

1 


67 
25 
00 
83 
50 
00 
92 
67 
67 
00 


Fem. 


$1  00 


1  33 

1  25 

83 


Boots  and  Shoes  (womkh's  boots),  Nbw  Yokk.— 
ESTAB.  No.  59. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  800  day$  tks  poet  year. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  makers 

Button  marker 

Cbanneller 

Ghanneller 

Closers 

Cutters 

(Tatters*  helpers 

'Edge  setter 

Edge-setters'  helpers 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Laborers.  

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters 

Sandpaperor 

Scourers 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Skivers 

Tackors 

Timekeepers 

Turners 

Undesijrnsited  - ' 

Vempera | 


4 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
8 

22 

ai 
1 
5 
8 
1 
8 
2 
2 
6 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

a5 


1 

02 

1 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 


$1  58 

2  25 

192 

1  67 

1  83 

220 

5 

1 



200 

1  60 

1  00 

■««••«• 

226 

67 

267 

1  17 

2  42 

167 

267 

226 

■  •*  ■    a  «    M 

1  50 

■  *••  •  •   -h 

100 

■  *«•■«    • 

2  33 

1  50 

250 

2  42 

1  50 

267 

75 

2 

1  83 

75 

267 

1 

i  n 

50 

1 

2  67 

1  67 

2  00 

83 

I  no 

1  08 

1  07 

$1  00 
1  00 


1  00 

i '66 

1  33 
83 


Boots  and  ShOBS  (women's  boots),  Nbw  York.— 
ESTAB.  No.  OO. 

Timey  10  houre  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 

Daily  wages. 


Occupations. 


Bea4er 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Batten  marker 

Button  sewer 

Channeller 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Edge  trimmers 

Errand  boy 

Finishers 

Foremen  

Heeler 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Sandpaperer 

Scourer 

Scraper  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   , 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Skiver 

Tacker 

Timekeeper 

Turner 

Undesignated 

Watohmim 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

10 
1 
2 

al 


3 
1 
4 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
<e2 
1 
3 
1 


Fern. 


1 
25 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  50 

2  25 

204 

167 

148 

225 

10  96 

i  60 

175 

233 

1  06 

233 

75 

80 

2  50 

1  50 

1  00 

2  46 

2  40 

2  04 

1  50 

1  08 

83 

1  33 

88 

1  25 

1  67 

200 

83 

1  67 

1  00 

142 

Boots  and  Shoes  (women's  boots),  Nbw  Yobk.— 
ESTAB.  No.  01.     . 

IVfiM,  10  houre  per  day;  300  daye  ihe  paet  year. 


Besders 

Blocker  

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Button  marker 

Ghanneller 

Cbanneller 

Closers 

Cutters  ; 

Edge  trinmiers 

Edge  setter 

Edge  setters'  helpers 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers'  helpers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Moulders 

Packers 

Sandpaperer 

Scoarers 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  whodor ; 

Sowing-rauchino  o(-  i 
orators , , 


$1  54 

220 

2  00 

1  67 

1  50 

2  25 

1 

'  $1  00 

2  00 

1  70 

1  24 

3  25 

2  50 

2  67 

1  17 

2  50 

200 

1  50 

83 

• 

1  00 

■■«••• 

288 

1  50 

2  50 

2  33 

266 

70 

142 

83 

267 

i 

1  00 

117 



40 

.185 

a  Youtl;. 
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AORICULTUBAL      IXPLBKEKTB       (PABlf      F.X6IKE8. 
THKBSHEB0),  OHIO.— £0TAB.  No.  13. 

Time,  10  houT§  ptr  day;  250  day«  the  pott  year. 


Oocnpatioos. 


Blacksmiths 

lUacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Beltlacers 

Boilermakers 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers'  help- 
ers   

Bolt  ami  nut  makers 

DraagbtsmiB 

Erectors 

Brectom 

Voxemen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Loaders 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

ICaohinists 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers 

Moulders 

Moulders*  helpers . . 

Painters 

Painters 

Pattern  makers 

8otter8-np 

Setters-up 

Teamsters 

Tool  makers 

Watchmen  

Wood  workers 

Wood  workers 


Number.       Daily  wages. 


20 

15 

10 

10 

15 

6 

6 

2 

2 

102 

10 

5 

20 

16 

35 

20 

80 

40 

15 

15 

10 

16 

18 

80 

6 

3 

15 

25 


I 


1  35 

1  00 

2  60 
8  5fl 

1  65 
4  00. 

3  50 

2  50 
00 


25 
40 
80 
3  50 
8  00 
00 
40 
37 
40 
50 
50 
2  60 
2  00 
1  40 
1  40 
1  75 

1  60 

2  00 
1  40 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


AOBICULTURAL     iMPLBMram    (HAT   RAKB8,     TBI)- 
DIB8),  OfflO.— ESTAB.  No.  14. 

limef  10  hownper  days  800  dayt  the  pott  ytar. 


Foreman 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders  and  helpers 

Painters 

AVood  workers  .  -  - 


*    1 

$3  6C 

4 

1  2^1 

10 

1  75 

10 

1  00 

5 

1  40 

12 

1  80 

AOBICULTUBAL    iMFUniBim     (HAT  BAKES,    TED- 

DBB0),  Ohio.— ESTAB.  No.  15. 
Tinu^  10  Kounpv  day:  —  dayB  lAe  pati  year. 


Blacksmiths  .. 
Iron  workers . . 

Painters 

Waod  workers 


5 
86 
10 
16 


f  1  75 
1  60 
1  75 
1  50 


AOBICULTUBAL    IMPLBMENTB    (HAT    BAKES,    TED- 

DBBs),  Ohio.— Ebtab.  No.  16. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  250  daye  the  pant  year. 


OccuiMitions. 


Blacksmiths 

Iron  workers 

Laborers 

Moulders  and  helpers 

Painttti'S.  ■ 

Setters-up 

Woodworkers 


Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

9 

$1  00 

• 

23 

1  :j7 

0 

1  42 

12 

1  87 

18 

2  19 

10 

162 

26 

I  72 

AOBICULTUBAL   IMPLEMENTS    (PLOUOHS),  OHIO.— 
EsTAB.  No.  17* 

Time,  10  houreper  day;  —  daye  Uiepatt  year. 


BlacksmithH  .. 

Engineer 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Mouldnrs 

Painters 

Polisher 

Pattern  maker 
UudeMiunntiMl . 
Woo<l  workers 


8 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
a  2 
a 


$1 
1 


75 


50 
1  7.» 


1  25  ' 

2  40 

1  fiO 

1  75 

3  50 

HO 

1  75 

AOBICULTUBAL  IMPI.KMKNTB  (PLOUQH8),0lIlO.— E6- 

TAB.  No.  18. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  275  daye  the  pOht  year. 


Blacksmiths         

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Dressers 

Foreman 

Grinders  and  polish- 
ers   

Laborers 

Mt>ulders  

Moulders'  helpers. . . 

Painters 

Painters 

Pattern  makers 

Plough  fitters 

Stockers 


AOBICULTUBAL    IMPLEMENTS   (PlX>UOHS),  OHIO.- 
ESTAB.  No.  J  9. 

Time,  10  haura  per  day;  800  day§  the  poet  year. 


5 

5 

.  •  •  • 

5 

1 

10 

4 

1 

15 

15 

4 

4 

4 

3 

10 

5 

$2  50 

1  !» 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

1  50 

3  00 

« 

1  50 

225 

160 

2  50 

200 

2  50 

Blacksmiths  . . 

Fitters 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Painters 

Polishers 

Wood  workers 


4 

$2  00 

2 

160 

2 

100 

6 

•  •«•••• 

126 

10 

325 

6 

100 

2 

190 

4 



100 

aYoath. 
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OCCUPATIOXS,  WITH  NUMBBB  AND  WaGES  OF  EmPLOYI^S,  BY  IKDUSTRIES—Coot'd. 

.  I^OTX. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indnstries  or  statee,  bat  coven  cnly  estaUlalimeiits 
^Dveatigated  by  the  Bureaa.    See  page  01,  also  sammariee,  page*  143  to  220. 


AOBICULTUIUL  iMPLBlUUrra  (PLOVOHB),  PkNMSTL- 
▼AKA.— E8TAB.  No.  90. 

Time^  10  hvunper  day ;  —  d«y«  (A«j»<w(  year. 


Occupations. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Painter 

Plough  makers 


Nomber. 


Kale. 

Fem. 

8 

8 

1 

9 

30 

22 

1 

•••••• 

2 

•  «-«•«  - 

DaUy  wages. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

02  50 

1  75 

400 

•••«•• 

1  60 

1  25 

1  80 

260 

2  60 

).  Mam 

lACBU- 

Abmb  and  Ammuhriov  (bbvolybbs),  Masbacbu- 

8BTTS.— ESTAB.  No.  91. 

Time,  10  hoart  p9r  day  /  302  day§  the  pott  year. 


Assemblers 

Bench  workers ..'... 

Bench  workers 

Bench  workers 

Carpenters 

Briuers 

Engineer. 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Forgers 

Inspectors 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Milling  men,  hand . . 
Milling  men,madiine 

Platers 

Platers 

Polishers 

Polisher 

Profilers 

Stookers 

Yard  hands 


24 

20 

10 

10 

2 

26 

1 

1 

7 

10 

25 

8 

22 

60 

150 

2 

6 

0 

1 

40 

16 

6 


$2  76 


2 

1 
1 


76 
76 
60 


800 

1  76 

2  76 


2 

4 
2 


26 
60 
00 


3  00 
400 
8  26 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


76 
40 
76 
76 
60 
00 
00 
276 
1  76 


AjnuAifB*  Tools  (SAif^  Isdiaxa.— Brab.  Ko. 
Unm,  19  hown  per  day  I  indmyeihtpmHyear. 


Ftrsman 

Grinders  — 
Laborers  — 
Laborers . . . , 
Machinists.. 
Saw  fliers ... 
Saw  makers . 
Saw  makers 
Saw  makers . 


1 

02  00 

I 

126 

3 

860 

20 

126 

41 

100 

8 

800 

10 

200 

12 

800 

•2 

160 

06 

100 

Boon  AHD  SHOIB  (IODr*B  BOOTS  AHD  SHOBS), 
CaLIFORMIA BSTAB.  No.  93.6 

Tkne^  10  hmsnptrdmyi  270  dayg  thspaat year. 


Bnffers 
Bamishers 
Bnttos  sewer 


fl  37 


Boots  aitd  Shoks  (mbv's  boots  and  bbobb), 
CALiroRNiA.— EsTAB.  No.  SlS^Concloded. 

Time,  10  hewn  per  day ;  270  day$  the  pott  year. 


I     Xamber. 


Ooonpations. 


Button-hole  makers . 

ChanneUers 

Cotter 

Cutters 

Dressers 

Edge  setter 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Finisbers 

Fireman 

Heelers 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Packers 

Pastors 

Pasters 

Porters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewer,  McEIay  ma- 
chine  

Treers 

Undesignated 

Tampers 


Male. 


2 
3 
1 

12 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
8 

35 
8 


6 

4 


1 
6 

6 

2 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

$1  26 

187 

800 

•  « • 9«  « 

187 

125 

200 

160 

1  60 

200 

186 

1  26 

160 

1  26 

1  87 

1  60 

oiir 

i  26 

1  87 

187 

1  60 

1  26 

100 

268 

Boots  and  Sbobs  (mbr's  and  wombn's  boots  ahd 

BHOBS),  CAUfOBKIA.— EflTTAB.  Na   94* 

IVms,  10  howreper  days  270  dmye  the  pmet  year. 


Buffers 

Burnishers 

Button-hole  makers 

Channeller 

Cutters 

Cutters 


Edge  setters .. 
Edge  tilmmen 

Bn|dneer , 

Finishers 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers 

Lroners 


Nailers. 

Paekers 

Pasters , 

Porter 

Sewer,  MoKay 
ohlne 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Stampers 

Teamster 

Treers 

Yampers 

Watchman 


2 
0 
6 
1 

14 
10 
7 
3 
6 
• 
1 
8 
2 
4 
0 
0 
8 


042 

8 

4 


2 
1 
6 

4 
1 


0187 

226 

1  02 

2  00 

800 

126 

•  w«  •  •  ■ 

226 

200 

200 

200 

8  76 

260 

226 

200 

600 

260 

100 

2 

■■£'76* 
162 
226 

$i87 

8 

i25 

226 
200 

82 

"2*87* 
200 
800 
226 
200 

160 

a  Youth. 

6  Employes  all  Chinese,  except  one  cutter,  two  Tampers,  two  pastern,  and  one  button  sewer. 

e  Chinese. 
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KoTB This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  induntrios  or  slates,  but  covers  only  establishments 

iiivestii^ated  by  the  Bureau.    See  pa{;e  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


BooTB  AND  Shoes  (men's  shoes),   Illimoib.— 
Bbtab.  No.  i»5. 

2\me,  10  hourtper  day;  275  dayt  the  past  year. 


Oconpations. 


Burnishers.. 

Cutters 

Finishers.... 

FiUera 

Heelers 

In-seamers . . 

Lasters 

liounders  — 
Sewers,  hand 
Trimmers . . . 
Treers 


Number. 


Male. 


6 
8 
6 


10 

30 

8 

8 

30 

10 

6 


Fern. 


60 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$8  00 
2  67 
2  67 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


17 
83 
25 
60 
33 
50 
33 


Fern. 


$1  50 


Boots  and  Shoes  (Women's  shoes),  Kentucky.- 
EsTAB.  No.  96. 

Tims,  10  howrt  per  dayj  235  days  Uu  pott  year. 


Bottomers 
Cutters  .. 
Fitters... 
Lasters... 


20 

$2  60 

4 

2  38 

3 

80 

2  60 

6 

2  00 

$1  00 


Boots  and  Shoes  (women's  and  oiklb'  shoes), 
Mabtland.— EsTAa  No.  9T. 

Kme,  10  hourt  per  day;  240  dayt  the  past  year. 


Burnishers 

Cotters ■ 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmer 

£d;;e  trimmer 

Finisher 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Heeler 

Laster 

Lasters 

Sewers,     Goodyear 

machine 

Shankers 


Shanker's  hel 
Undesignai 


neiper. 
.ted... 


2 

$1  33 

6 

I  67 

2 

1  33 

1 

2  60 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  67 

80 

"'383 

8 

1 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

7 

167 

8 

250 

8 

167 

at 

60 

8 

1  16 

|0  83 


Boots  and  Shoes  (men's  and  women's  shoes), 

MABTLAND.— ESTAB.  Ko.  98* 
Tims,  10  kumrs  par  day ;  270  days  tKspeutyear. 


Bottomers 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers. 

Fitters 

Lasters 

Sewers,  hand 


14 

2 

a2 


4 
0 


14 


$1  92 

1  86 

56 


1  85 
1  88 


$1  16 


•  Youth. 


dChfldmi. 


Boots  akd  Shoes  (men's  and  women's  shoes), 
Mabtland.— Estab.  Na  99. 

Tims,  10  hours  per  day ;  270  days  thspasl  ysar. 

Hi 


Oconpations. 


Bottomers 

Burnishers 

Burnishers'  helpers. . 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Enghieer 

Edge  setter 

Ed^e-setter's  helper. 

Finishers...-. 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Fitters'  helpers 

Fitters'  helpers 

Foreman 

Heeler 

Heeler's  helper 

Lasters 

Levellers 

Packer 

Sandpaperers 

Sewers,      Goodyear 

machine 

Shankers 

Shavers 

Sock  liners 

Tacker 

Trimmers 

Turners 


Number. 


Male. 


20 
2 

a2 
5 

04 
1 
1 

al 

02 
4 
8 

a2 

hi 
1 
1 

al 
8 
2 

al 
2 

5 

a8 

2 


1 
2 
2 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


44 


$1  50 

1  67 
67 

2  B3 
92 

2  00 

2  00 

50 

88 

2  00 

1  42 

50 

42 

5  00 

1  50 

60 


42 
(T? 

67 


1  67 

88 

1  67 


1  60 
250 
1  33 


Fem. 


$0  88 


83 


Boots  and  Shoes  (men's  shoes),  Mabtland.— 
Estab.  No.  30« 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  264  days  ths  past  ysar. 


Burnishers 

Cutters 

('utters'  helpers. 

Engineer 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Finishers 

Sewers,  hand 

Stock  keepers . . . 


8 

6 

as 

1 


4 

a25 

40 


40 


$1 
1 


50 
67 
76 
2  00 


260 


60 
67 


90  98 


Boots  and  Shoes  (infants*  shoes),  Massachu- 
setts.—Estab.  Ko.  31. 

Tims,  10  hours  psr  day;  —  days  the  past  ysair. 


Cutters ... 

Lasters- 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   


4 
2 


20 


$1  50 
150 


$1  00 


Boots  and  Shoes  (infantb'  shoes),  Mae8aohu> 
setts.— Estab.  No.  39« 

llfiM,  10  houirs psr  day ;  —  days  thspasiysar. 


Fitters 

Sewins-maohine  op- 
enxoTBS 


40 


$L  50 


$1  00 


c  Bottoming  done  outside  by  oontraet 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Waobs  of  Emflot^s,  by  INDUSTRIES—Cont'd. 

NOTB.— This  teble  is  not  %  complete  exhibit  for  indnstiiea  or  states,  but  coven  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bnr«aa.    See  page  01,  also  snmmaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Boots  axd  Sbobb  (Toimis'  bhois),  Massachu- 
BirrB.— EsTAB.  No.  33. 

Timst  10  htmn  per  daiff  292  dayt  lAs  jnuI  ysor. 


Oocnpatlons. 


Cotters 

Cnttors 

Cotter's  helper 

Engineer 

Finisher 

Lastors 

Packer 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Shankers 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 


Nnmber. 


Hale. 


t 

8 

al 
1 
1 
6 
1 


8 

2 


F«m. 


8 


8 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$2  28 

206 

98 

250 

240 

1  97 

2  28 

$1  20 

2  40 

228 

65 

68 


Boots  aitd  Shoba  (wombn's  and  youthb'  bhobb), 
Mabbachubbttb.— Ebtab.  No.  34* 

Time,  10  hourMperdayf  dM  daye  ike  ptut  year. 


Cotter 

Heeler 

Sewlng-machiue  op- 
erators   

Undeaignatod 


1 
1 

$125 
1  76 

2 

"i"26" 

10 

$1  00 


Boon  AMD  Sbobb  (wombk'b  bbobb),  Mabbaohu- 

BBTT8.— BbTAB.  No.  3ff. 


Tlme^  10  houre  per  day;  — 

dayt  the  past  year. 

Bottomers 

Cotter 

47 

1 

3* 

'""ii" 

8 
6 

46 
al9 

$2  12 
1  60 

Yii' 

i  88 

196 

98 

209 

"i'77' 
1  86 
186 
60 

1  86 

2  18 

Cotters 

$1  25 

Cotters 

29 

Cotters 

73 

Cotters - 

1  02 

Cotters 

28 
6 

a6 
6 

Cotters 

Cotters*  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Finishers 

67 

Finishers 

1  14 

Finishmrs 

81 

8 

17 

04 

9 

IPinifthers  ....  . .  ^ . . . 

Heelers 

Heelers'  helpers 

Peggers  ana  nailers . 
Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  40 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

98 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

4 

BooTB  AUD  Sbobb  (wombn's  sbobb),  Mabbacbu- 
bbttb.— Ebtab.  No.  34I. 

Time,  IQ  houre  per  day,-  2S2  daye  the  poet  tfear. 


Cotters 

Cotters 

6 
5 
8 

1 

4" 

$2  50 
225 
200 
1  60 

Cotters 

Cotter 

Dressers 

$1  17 

Boots  and  Sbobb  (wombn'b  bbobs),  Mabbacbu- 
BBTT^— Ebtab.  No.  36— Coneloded. 

Time,  10  hown  per  day ;  282  daye  the  pott  year. 


Oceopatiotis. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

liale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Pressors   x.. 

16 
14 

19 

$192 
174 
2  16 
200 
2  10 

2  25 
260 

3  00 
170 
2  50 
2  00 

1  76 

2  25 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

FiiSshers 

Foreman  ..........*.. 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Lasters 

Machinisto 

Packer 

Packer 

Pegffors 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

$1  61 

Bootb  and  Suobb  (wombn'b  sbobb),  Mabbacbv- 
bbttb.— Ebtab.  No.  37. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  242  daye  the  past  year. 


Cotters 

Dressers 

Edge  setter  .... 

Edge  txinuners . 

Bneineer 

Finishers 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Levellers.  .$.... 

Nailer 

Sewers,  hand... 

Sewer,  McKay 
chine ' 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Skiver 

Taokers 

Treers 


ma* 


10 

$2  25 

2 

4 

'215' 

'  i' 

8 

8  00 

1 

250 

2 

265 

1 

260 

1 

226 

2 

800 

2 

2  76 

10 

2  10 

2 

1  60 

al 

1  00 

8 

1  60 

1 

260 

2 

11 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

2 

2  70 

8 

1  85 

$1  50 


1  80 


Bootb  and  Sbobb  (wombn'b  bbobb),  Mabbachu- 

BBTTB.— EBTA&  No.  38. 


Time,  9  houre  ]^  day;  — 

daye  the  paet  year. 

Cutter 

I 

10 
2 

2 
2 
1 

4 

""io" 

$2  76 
260 
2  00 
2  60 
266 
220 
8  76 

"i'26' 
860 
220 
1  76 
246 
260 
126 
1  50 

Cntten 

Cotters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Enffineer 

Finishers 

Fitters 

$1  20 

Heelers 

4 
2 
1 
7 
16 
1 
1 
7 

Heelers 

Heeler 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Packer 

Teamsters 

Treers 

a  Youth. 
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Boots  aitd  Shoes  (womxm'b  siiokb),  MASSAOfiu- 
BBTTS.— Bbtab.  No.  39. 

Time,  10  hou/raper  day;  285  duy9  the  p€ui  vear. 


Ocoupations. 


Burnishers 

Burnishers. 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Dressers 

Edge  trimmers 

Finishers 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Nailers 

Paokera 

Peggers 

Scourers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Stringers 

Treors 

Yamishera 


Number. 


Male.  I  Fem. 


3 

8 

44 

30 
38 


5 

32 

2 

60 

4 
3 
6 
7 

34 


16 


5 

"b 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$2  44 

1  75 

1  35 

1  87 

1  48 

$i  80 

228 

2  10 

233 

2  18 

254 

2  83 

2  37 

1  84 

163 

70 

i  60 

i  ii 

Boots  akd  Shoss  (mbn'b  boots  and  .shois), 

MAStACHUBETTS.— ESTAB.  No.  40. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  —  da^e  the  poet  year. 


Cutters.' 

Edge  setters 

finishers 

Fitters 

Heelers 

Lasters 

Packer 

Paster 

Paster 

Sewlng*machine  op- 
erator 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewers,  hand 

Treers 


8 
5 
2 
2 

4 
4 
1 


11 
2 


1 
al 


8 


$1  90 
2  83 
2  62 
282 
238 
1  07 
1  25 


2  67 
2  00 


2  25 
2  25 


$142 
70 


1  60 


Boots  akd  Shobs  (womsn's  boots),  Masbacbu- 
svm.— EsTAB.  No.  41. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  da^ ;  —  daya  the  poet  year. 


Fitters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators. 


12 

""so' 

$2  60 

$1  38 


Boots  and  Shoks  (woxbn's  shobs),  Masbachu- 
sbttb.~E8Tab.  No.  49. 

Time,  10  haure  per  day ;  •—  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bottom  era 

Cutters 

Fitters 

Packet's 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators. 


67 
22 


18 


25 
68 


$2  23 
2  43 


2  00 


$1  50 

"i'io 


Boots  akd  Shoes  (mrm's  akd  womkk'b  ebobs), 
Mabsachusrtts.— Estab.  No.  413. 


Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  290  dayt  the  poet 

year. 

OcoupationB. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

2 

4 
7 
14 
3 
5 
1 

10 
al 

Fem. 
6" 

i 

86 
2 

Male. 

$2  00 
197 
2  37 
250 
2  87 

2  50 

3  00 

1  87 
62 

"i'sa" 

*"2'50' 
225 

2  00 
260 
300 
2  75 
200 

250 

"'i'so' 

2  25 

Fem. 

Burnishers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

••••«• 

Fiiilshers 

Finisher 

Finishers 

$1  40 

i''oT*man 

1 

Heel  filer 

I  17 

Heeler 

1 

34 
2 
1 

1 
2 
8 

1 

Lasiters 

Levellers 

Nailer 

Packer 

Peggers 

Sandpaperers 

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  37 

Tackexs 

1  25 

Tieers 

10 
8 

Vampers . .  r 

Boots 


akd  Shobs  (mbk*s  akd  wombk's  shobs), 
Mabbachubbtts.— Estab.  No.  44. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  240  dmye  the  past  year. 


Assorters 

2 
8 
1 
11 
5 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
22 
OS 
2 
2 
1 

• 

'  ■•ai 

15 
2" 

i* 

....... 

$2  75 

2  00 

3  00 
2  25 
1  75 

1  50 
950 

2  50 
200 
2  25 
2  17 

76 
200 
250 
266 

"i'ho 

200 

""i'25' 

""i'56" 
2  60 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Engineer 

Heelers 

Lasters 

NkQ  stickers 

Packers 

$0  66 

Peireers 

Screw  nailer 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  66 

Shanker 

1 
•       1 

Skiver 

Stringers 

1  60 

Taokers 

Taoker 

4 

"iai 

Teamster 

1 
2 

Treers 

1  25 

Boots  akd  Shoes  /mbr'b  boots),   MusAcnn- 

SBTTS.— EflTAB.  No.  45. 
Time,  8  houre  per  day;  233  daye  the  paei  year. 


Cutter  ..., 

Finishers 

Fitters 

Heeler 

Lasters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Treer 

Yamper 


1 

$2  50 

2 

200 

2 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

2 

160 

3 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

1 

183 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries — Cont'd. 

KoTB.— This  table  is  not  a  oompleto  exhibit  for  induHtrieff  or  stateA,  bnt  coveni  only  eetablisbmente 
investigated  by  the  Bureaa.    See  paj^e  91,  also  sammariefl,  pages  343  to  226. 

Boots  amd  Sbosb  (men-s  shoes),   Massachu-  I  Boots  akd  Shoes   (men's  boots),   Massachu- 
setts.—Bstab.  Na  46.  I  SBTTB.->£STAB.  No.  4S. 

Time^  10  hour$per  day;  281  days  the  paH  year. 


Ooenpadona. 


Aseorten 

Assorten 

Bnmishen 

Cutters 

Catteis 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Dressers 

Edge  setters 

£d$£e  trimmers 

Edge  vamishers  ... 

Engineer 

Eveleters 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers 

Heel  breaster 

Heol-naU  setters  . . . 

Lasters 

Leattier  splitters . . . 

Levellers 

Mnchinist 

Nailer,  machine 

Packers 

Pasters 

Peggers,  machine . . . 

Bconrers 

Screw  sailers 

Sewing-machine  op- 

erarors  

Skivers 

Skivers 

Trecrs 

Vamper 

Vamper 

Watchmen 


If  umber. 


Hale.    Fem. 


4 
3 
4 
14 
8 
5 
9 
5 


8 


2 


8 

2 

5 

al 

•  •  •   ■ 

45 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

a2 
2 
5 
2 

20 
2 


2 


2 
21 


oS 


IHtQy  wages. 


Male. 


$2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


82 
50 
00 
50 
25 
00 
50 
26 


2 
2 


60 
60 


226 


1  87 


8 
2 
2 


25 
50 
00 

87 


9 

1 

al 

1 


25 
5a 
60 
76 
75 
25 
60 
76 
25 
75 


Fem. 


Time,  10  haurt  per  day,-  278  daye  the  poet  year. 


$1  35 


1  25 


50 
87 


1  50 


50 


1  62 
1  75 


1  25 


2  25 

1  50 
75 

2  00 


Boots  and  Shoes   (men's   shoes),  Massachu- 
setts.—Estab.  No.  47. 

Time^  10  hown  per  day ;  250  days  the  past  year. 


Cutters 

Edge  setters 

Engineer 

Fitter* 

Foreman 

Heeler 

Heeler's  helper 

Lasters 

livelier 

Leveller's  helper 

Pasters  and  finishers . 

Sewers,  hand 

Sowing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Stitchers,  hend 

Vamper 


15 

10 
1 
6 
1 
1 

al 
8 
1 

al 
I 
0 

1 

1 


8 


7 
1 


1 
80 


12  60 
2  16 
8  00 

2  65 

3  67 
2  50' 

50 
2  60 
2  50 

50 
2  00 
2  50 

8  33 

8  00 

2  50 


$1  54 


2  88 
2  16 


2  00 

1  58 


Occupations. 


Assorter 

Assorter 

Assorters 

Assorter 

Binder 

Box  paperer 

Bottom  stamper 

Burnishers 

Burnishers 

Cobbler 

Cutters 


Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Edge  blacker 

Edge  trimmer 

Engineer 

Eyelet  setters 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Fitter 

Gilders  

Heel  attachers 

Heel  breaster 

Heel  compressor  — 

Heel  flier 

Heelers 

HeeL  trimmers 

Inspector 

Laborers 

I^nst  pollers 

Lasters    

Leather  wetter 

Levellers 

Moulder 

Nailers,  hand 

Nailers,  shank 

Nailer,  Standard  ma- 
chine  

Nailer,  Union  ma- 
chine  

Nail  stickers 

Packers 

Peggers,  bond 

Peggers, machiae  ... 

Sanapaperers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators .  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Shanker 

Shank  striper 

Shoo  stringer 

Slders 

Skivers 

Skivers 

Sole  layers 

Splitters,  sole 

Splitter,  row 

Splitter,  welt 

Tacker 

Tackors 

Tackers 

Treers 

Turners 

Turner,  row 

ViMnper 

Watchman 


Number.      Daily  wages. 


1 

1 
«> 


I 
1 
8 
5 
1 
2 

12 
8 
6 
9 
1 

a4 
# 
1 

a2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

a8 
2 
I 

10 
2 

68 


1 

4 
2 

1 

1 


4 

6 
8 
4 


2 


al 


44 

•4 


Male.    Fem.    Male.  Fem. 


06 
2 


al 


2 
8 


1 

1 


2 

4 


al 
2 


$3  00 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 


6 


1  40 
1  50 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 

SO 
10 
00 
00 
50 
75 
25 
62 


2  25 


75 
60 
00 
00 


2  75 


1 
1 


76 
25 
2  00 
2  00 
00 
76 
15 
50 
75 
2  25 
2  00 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 

1  25 

1  76 

2  50 
1  50 

1  76 


8  00 
2  00 


2  00 


!  3  00 
I  75 


.1  10 


1  75 

2  00 


2  00 


$1  25 


60 


80 
1  25 
1  50 


80 


1  25 
I  00 


1  00 
1  00 


1  OO 
90 


80 
1  76 
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Occupations,  witii  Numbur  ani>  Wages  op  Emplotj^s,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

NOTB.—This  table  la  not  a  comploto  exhibit  for  indaiitrieB  or  states,  bnt  oorera  only  eatabllaluneiitf 
tevestlgated  by  the  Bnreaa.    See  page  91,  also  sanunarles,  pages  143  to  226. 


Boots  axd  Shobs  (sutfbbs).  KAflSACBUBETn.— 

E8TAB.  Ko.  49« 
linUf  10  httrtper  dayi  240  iUiy»  thspait  ytar. 


Ooonpations. 

Number. 

Dally  wages. 

Kale. 

Fen. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Bottomers 

50 

"■"26 

62  50 

Fitters 

$1  83 

Boots  amd  Shoka  (mbr'b  shobs),  New  Jbbsbt.— 
Ebtab.  Ko.  AO. 

Time,  10  Kourg  per  day ;  300  day 9  the  past  year. 


Apprentioes  ... 
Bottomers  and 

jshers 

Cutters 

Fitters 

Fitters 


fin- 


a25 

$0  58 

125 

■       25 

25 

'io 

2  50 
2  50 
2  25 

$1  66 


Booth  and  Shobs  (youths'  shobs),  Nbw  Tobk.— 
Ebtab.  No.  ffl. 


Time,  10  howrtp^r  deny;  800  day*  the  paH  year. 

Beaders 

9 

2 

85 

1 
8 
2 

1 

2* 

16 

7 

6" 

i" 

150 

10 

8 
J- 

$1  67 
225 

1  92 

2  00 
144 

1  88 
229 

"i'68* 
100 

"2*67' 

2  42 
200 

1  50 
67 

2  67 
250 
1  67 
167 
800 
260 
1  50 

1  25 

2  60 
1  50 
267 

1  50 

2  67 

"i'ss" 

1  00 

Blockers  ............ 

Bottomers 

Brasher 

Boffers 

Bofiers.... 

Burnisher 

Button  markers ..... 

$1  00 
1  17 

Bntton-hole  makers . 
Channeller 

....     . 

i' 

2 

Obann^ers 

Closers 

1  04 

Cutters 

26 

1 

25 

2 

alO 

2 

7 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

28 

85 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Cutter 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Elevator  tender 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Fommen 

Heelers 

TiSborers 

Lasters 

Lasters 

LevellerB 

Mesttumr 

Moulder 

Pasters 

1  00 

Sandpaperer 

Soourers 

1 
2 

1 

•••••• 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

2  67  1 

1  00 

Seat  wheelers 

Sewers,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

2 
3 

1  17 
267 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  83 

Sewing  machine  op- 
erators   

96 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

« 

83 

Skivers 

2 

Stayers 

1  17 

Boots  and  Shobs  (youths'  shobs).  New  Tobk.- 
EsTAB.  No.  ffl-^onoluded. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day,-  300  doye  the  poet  year. 


Oeovpations. 


Stock  rollers- . 

Taoker 

Tackers 

Timekeepen . 

Turners 

Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Undesiguated 
Vampern 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


a2 
1 
4 
8 
2 
al 
a3 


11 


Fem. 


a20 


Daily 


Male. 


60  88 
2  17 
1  67 
1  00 
1  50 
96 
67 


1  75 


60  67 


Boots  and  Shoes  (youths'  shoes),  New  Tobk.- 
Estab.  No.  (I9. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  800  daye  the  paei  year. 


Beaders 

Blockers 

Bottomers 

Brasher 

Buffer  

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  makers 

Button  markers '. . . . 

ChanneUer 

Channeller 

Closers  

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Cutters'  helpers — 

Edge  setter 

Edge-setters*  helpers 

Edgo  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Lasters 

Levellers 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters 

Sandpaperer 

Scourer  

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewers,  McKay  ma- 
chine   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Skivers 

Tacker 

Tackers 

Timekeepers 

TnrnerH  

Undesignated 

Vampers 


5 
2 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 


(. 


1 
1 
6 

17 

17 
1 

as 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

19 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 

a% 


1 

al 

1 


2 


2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
al 
8 


$1  68 

225 

•••■•• » 

1  92 

200 

1  44 

188 

.229 

io 

$ioo 

2 

1  06 

200 

•••■■« 

167 

100 

^88 

• 

2  17 

1  60 

67 

267 

1  16 

2  42 
150 
800 
267 
250 

200 
150 
126 
238 
160 
267 
226 
160 
267 
67 

8 

"lii' 

88 
260 

ioo 

i 

267 

ioo 

75 

181 

8 

"i"67* 
225 
2  00 

91 
1  60 

76 
176 

88 
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Occupations,  with  Xumbkr  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries-— Cont'd. 

Note. — This  table  ia  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  coverB  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  alAO  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Boots  a2id  Shoes  (youths'  shoes),  New  York.— 
EsTAB.  No.  53. 

TiitM,  10  hourtptr  day  ;  800  days  the  putt  year. 


Oooapatlons. 


Number.       Daily  wages. 


Benders 

Blocker 

Bottomera 

Brnsher  

Baffers 

Bumisor 

Button  marker 

Channellers 

Closers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers — 

Edge  setter 

Ed  go- setters'  helpers 

Edge  trimmers 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers'  helpers — 
Heelers'  helpers — 

Laborers   

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Measm^r 

Moalders 

Packers 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  .wheeler 

Sewing-maohine  op 

erators  

Sewing-maohine  op 

erators  

Sewing-maohine  op 

erators 

Sewing-machine  op 

erators 

Skivers 

Tacker 

Time-keeper 

Turners 

Undeflignated 

Yampers 


Kale. 


2 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 


7 
8 

ai 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

a2 
2 

11 
1 
1 
1 
2 

04 
1 

a2 


Fem.    Male.   Fem. 


"I" 


8 


I 


2 

1 

al 

2 


38 
0 

4 
8 


$1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


50 
29 
04 
C7 
50 
25' 


1  e? 


33 

17 

75 

67 

17 

42' 

67 

50 

00 

50 

00 

70 

00 

87 

50 

50 

17 

67 

79 

42 

83 


$0  96 
1  29 


1  17 


1  67 

2  00 
92 

1  50 


1  75 


1  00 

1  38 

1  15 

1  00 

83 


75 


Boots  and  Shoes  (women's  and  youths'  bhokh)( 
New  Yobk.— Estab.  No.  54. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Beader 

Blocker 

Bottomera 

Bmsher 

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Button  marker 
Button  sewer  . 

Channeller 

Cutters 

Edge  setters  . . 
Edge  trimmer . 
Edge  trimmer . 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Heelers 

l^.<<ters 

Leveller 


10 


12 


r» 


$1  50 
2  25 


2 
1 
1 


08 
67 

48 


2  25 


1  50 

1  87 

2  33 
2  17 
2  50 
2  33 


$0  06 


I 


82 


Boots  and  Shoes  (women's  and  youths'  shoes), 
New  Yobk.— Estab.  No.  54— Concluded. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  thepcut  year. 


Occupations. 


Measurer 

Packer 

Sandpaperer 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-maohine  op- 
erators   

Skiver 

Skiver 

Tacker 

Timekeeper 

Turner...! , 

Undesignated 


Number. 


Hale. 


1 

al 

1 

1 

2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


Fem. 


80 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fern. 

$196 

92 

1  48 

129 

175 

$125 

83 

iir 

1  00 

200 

92 

1  67 

88 

Boots  and  Shoes  (youths'  shoes),  New  Yobk.— 
Estab.  No.  55. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  30O  days  ih4  pent  year. 


3  1 2  no 


12854  LAB- 


3 
2 
8 
1 


20 


2  (0 

1  TiO 

2  46 
2  4U 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Bmsher 

Suffers 

Burnisher 

Batton-hole  maker . . 

Batton  markers 

Channeller 

Channeller 

Closers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Edge  setter 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Leveller's  assistant . 

Measurer 

Measui-er 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters *. 

Sandpaperer 

Sooflrers 

Screw  nailer,  McKay 
machine 

Seam  rubbers 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-maohine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-machines  op- 
erators  

Sewer,  McKay 
chine 

Skivers 

Tackers 

Timokeepers. . 

Tiiniers . . 

UndcHignatod  . 

Yampers 


6 
1 

15 
1 
2 
1 


1 

1 

4 

18 

15 

a& 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

15 


raa- 


8 
2 


$1  58 


2 

1 
2 
1 
2 


25 
92 
00 
83 
29 


200 
1  67 

1  65 
283 

2  17 
67 

2  79 
2  42 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


a6 


1 
a2 

1 
.... 


3 


68 
6 


1 

8 

3 

a2  I 

I' 

6 


50 
67 
50 
00 
50 
29 
2  83 


$1  00 
1  00 


50 
67 
75 
00 
50 
67 
67 


1  88 

88 

250 


1  17 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


67 
67 
2  00 
83 
50 
25 
75 


1  00 


1  00 


1  33 
83 
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NOTB. — This  table  is  not »  complete  oxliibit  for  indugtriee  or  states,  but  oovers  only  establishmenta 
Investigated  by  the  Bnreao.    See  ps|;e  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Boots  axd  Shoib  (touthb'  bhoes),  New  York.— 
SsTAB.No.d6. 

Time,  10  Jkourt  jmt  dmy  ;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


OooapatioDB. 


Beaders 

Blockers 

Bottomers 

Brasher 

Buffers 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Button-bole  makers . . 

Button  markers 

Channellers 

Channeller 

Closers 

Cutters 

Gutters 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Fitter 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Beelers 

Lanters 

Lastors 

Levellers 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheelers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Seiring-maohine  op- 
erattf'S 

Skivers , 

Stayers 

Stock  rollers 

Tacker 

Tackers , 

Timekeepers 

Turners , 

Undesignated 

Tampers 


Number. 


Male. 


8 
2 
27 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
1 


20 

22 
8 

oO 
2 
7 
1 
I 
1 
1 
2 
4 

27 
2 
8 
1 
1 
alO 


1 

«2 

1 


a2 

1 
4 

a2 
2 
1 

10 


Fern. 


Daily  wages. 


ICale.  Fem. 


$1  87 
2  25 


•I 


02 
00 
44 

33 


12 
2 


2  2V 


2  00 
1  58 


2  62 
2  00 
1.50 
67 
2  67 

2  60 
00 
67 

3  00 
2  75 

50 
50 
42 
50 
67 
50 
67 
67 


2 
I 


1  83 

1  00 

2  00 


1  17 


125 

200 

17 

i  67 

2 

83 

225 

1  67 

02 

1  50 

2  00 

1  70 

$1  00 
1  00 


1  04 


1  00 


1  Oi) 


183 

83 

"lil 


Boots  and  Shobs  (women's  boots),  Nbw  Yobk.— 
EsTAB.  No.  57. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  Uays  the  past  year. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffers 

Bumidier « 

Button -hole  makers  . 

Button  marker 

Channeller 

Channeller 

Closers  

Cutters 

(^otti^rs'  helpers 

Edge  Hcttcj'      

}Cdgo-80tt*.'rs*  helpers. 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 


4 
1 
13 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
4 
21 
a4 
1 
3 
3 
1 


6 
1 


$1  54 
2  29 
1  83 
1  67 

1  33 

2  20 


1 


00 
00 


2  00 


50 
25 
33 
65 
ft-) 
17 


2  50 
1  87 


Boots  and  shorb  (women's  boots),  New.  York. — 
Ebtab.  No.  57— Concluded. 

Time^  10  lioure  per  day  ;  300  daye  the  p€Ut  year. 


Occuiwtions. 


Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Last«rs 

Laster.* 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Moulders 

Packer 

Packers 

Pastors 

Scourers 

Screw  nailer,  McEay 
machine 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Skivers 

Tackers 

Timekeeper 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Tampers 


Number. 


Male. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

03 


02 
1 

"i 


1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
tf2 
4 


Fem. 


69 

4 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$2  79 

2  50 

2  00 

1  75 

1  50 

1  00 

" 

2  35 

• 

1  67 

2  46 



2  42 

1  60 

2  62 

1  08 

75 

$io6 

83 

267 

1  S3 


79 
67 
00 
83 
50 
75 
75 


1  00 


1  88 
83 


Boots  and  Shoes  (wokkh's  boots),  New  Yobk.-^ 
EsTAB.  No.  58* 

Tifme,  10  hours  per  day  ;  800  days  the  patt  year. 


Beader 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusber 

Buffer 

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  maker . . 

Button  markei 

Channeller 

Channeller 

Clo<iers 

Cutter 

Cutters 

(/Utters  

C litters'  helpers 

Edge  setters 

Edge-setter's  helpers 

Edge  trimmers ^ 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Lantor *. .. 

Lovelier 

Measurer 

Moulders 

Pnckeni 

Pasters 

Saudpaperer 

Scourors 


8 
1 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
8 
1 

18 
3 

a5 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
9 

12 
1 
1 
1 
2 

ai 


1 
a2 


11  58 

2  29 

1  92 



1  67 

1  46 

1  83 

2  25 

5 

1 

2  00 

1  50 

1  24 

2  50 

220 

2  18 

67 

267 

1  17 

250 

1  87 

*  •    s       •  •  « 

267 

2  50 

200 

1  60 

1  00 

2  33 

1  60 

2  50 

1  50 

-  •  ■  ■   *  * 

2  67 

79 

2 

1  83 

83 

$1  00 
1  00 


1  00 


•  Youth. 
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Boots  akd  Shoss  (wohrn's  boots),  Nbw  York.— 
EsTAB.  Na  58— Concluded. 

Time,  10  hounper  day;  300  days  thepcut  year. 


Oocupatioiis. 


Screw  naUer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine 

Sewing-machine  op* 
orators 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Skivers 

Tacker 

Tacker 

Timekeepers 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Vampers 

Watchmui 


Number. 


Hale. 


1 

i 

1 


2 

1 

1 

a2 

2 

5 

a2 

ad 

4 

1 


Fern. 


36 
10 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$2  67 


1  17 

2  67 


1  67 

2  25 
2  00 

83 
50 
00 
92 
67 
67 
00 


1 
1 


1 

1 


Fem. 


$1  00 


1  33 

1  25 

83 


Boots  and  Shoes  (womkh *8  boots),  Nbw  Tokk.— 
ESTAB.  No.  II9. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  800  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher  

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Button-hole  makers 

Button  marker 

Channeller 

Channeller 

Closers 

Cutters 

(^utters'  helpers 

Edge  setter 

Edge-setters'  helpers 

Ed  go  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Laborers . 

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Moulder 

Packers 

Pasters 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

Skivers 

Tinkers 

Timekeepers 

Turners 

Undesignated 

Vampers 


4 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
8 

22 

a4 
1 
5 
3 
1 
8 
2 
2 
6 

18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

a5 


1 

a2 

1 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 


$1  68 

2  25 

1  92 

167 

1  83 

220 

5 

1 

200 

1  60 

1  00 

*••'••• 

226 

67 

267 

1  17 

2  42 

1  67 

267 

226 

1  50 

1  00 

2  33 

1  50 

250 

2  42 

1  60 

267 

75 

2 

i  83 

76 

267 

i 

i  V! 

59 

1 

2  67 

1  67 

2  00 

83 

I  50 

1  08 

1  07 

■■-»■ 


%\  00 
1  00 


1  00 

i'66 

1  33 
83 


Boots  and  ShoEs  (wohen's  boots),  New  York.— 
ESTAB.  No.  60. 


Time,  10  hourit  per  day;  300  daye  the  past  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wfkges. 

Male. 

FeuL 

Male. 

Fern. 

Bop'der 

1 

1 
9 

1 
1 
1 

i 

4' 

i 

1 

25 

$1  50 
225 
204 
167 
148 
225 

"i'so' 

1  76 

2  33 

1  96 

2  33 
75 

"250' 
1  50 

1  00 

2  46 
2  40 
2  04 
150 
1  08 

....... 

1  33 

1  25 

1  67 

2  00 
83 

1  67 
1  00 
1  42 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffer 

Burnisher 

Button  marker 

$0  96 

Button  sewer 

Channeller 

1 
1 

10 
1 
2 

al 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Edge  trimmers 

Errand  boy 

Finishers 

80 

Foremen   

3 
1 

4 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Heeler 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Sandpaperer 

Scourer 

Scraper 

83 

Sewmg-maohine  op- 
orator 

1 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator  

88 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Skiver 

1 
1 
a2 
1 
8 
1 

Tacker 

Timekeeper 

Turner. .'. 

Undesignated 

Watohman 

Boots  ajsid  Shoes  (women's  boots).  New  York.— 
ESTAB.  No.  61.     . 

Timej  10  houre  per  day;  300  daye  the  paet  year. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brusher 

Buffers 

Burnisher 

Button  marker 

Channeller 

Channeller 

Closers 

Cutters  : 

Edge  trimmers 

Edge  setter 

Edge  setters'  helpers 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Heelers 

Heelers'  helpeors 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Measurer 

Moulders 

Packers 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

Screw  nailer 

Seam  rubber 

Seat  wh(x  ler 

SowiDg-raachino  01  • 
erutors 


3 
1 

11 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
8 

16 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
2 

al 
8 

10 
1 
1 
1 
2 

03 
1 

a2 
1 


$1  54 

2  29 

2  00 

1  67 

1  50 

2  25 

... 

i 

"2  66" 
1  70 

1  24 

2  25 
2  50 
2  67 

1  17 

2  50 
2  00 
1  50 

$i  66 

83 

» 

1  00 

2  38 

1  50 

2  50 

2  33 

2  66 

79 

142 

83 

267 

1 

"i'i?' 

1  00 

40 

.186 

a  Youth' 
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Boots  ahd  Shobs  (women's  boots).  Nbw  York.— 
EsTAB.  No.  61— Concluded. 

Time^  10  hourg  per  day,-  300  days  the  past  year. 


Oeoapatioiia. 


Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators , 

Sewer,  Mackay  ma- 
chine  

Skirers 

Sweeper 

Tackers 

Timekeeper 

Turners 

V.ampers 

Watchman 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


Daily  wages. 


Fem.   Male. 


3 
0 


1 
2 


2 

al 

2 

4 
1 


$2  07 
1  75 


2  00 
87 
50 
75 
00 


Fem. 


$1  21 

1  03 

83 


79 


Boots  akd  sboxs  (wombn's  boots),  Nbw  Yobk.— 
EsTAB.  No.  69. 

7  (TIM,  10  hours  per  day,-  300  days  the  past  year. 


.Bender 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brnsher   

Buffer 

Burnisher 

But  ton  marker 

Button  sewer 

Channeller 

Cutters 

Cutter 

Edge  setters 

Edge  trimmers 

Foreman 

Foremen • 

Foremen 

Heeler 

Lal)orer8 

Lasters 

Lastor 

Leveller 

Moulder 

Packers 

Sandpaperer 

Scourer  

Seam  rubber 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Skiver 

Tacker 

Timekeeper 

Turner 

TJiidesignatcd    . .  . . 

Undesignatecl 


1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

13 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
8 
1 
1 
1 

a3 
1 
1 


f  1  67 
229 
2  08 


1 
1 
2 


67 
40 
29 


1  60 

1  00 

2  29 
2  00 
2  02 
2  40 
2  67 

50 
90 
50 
00 
50 
50 
2  40 


$0  98 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
a3 


2  50 



79 



1  40 

1  00 

i 

1  00 

41 

1  33 

2 

2  00 

92 

1  60 

83 

87 

a3 

71 

65 

B(X)tb  and  Suoks  (men*8  and  wombn'b  bhobp). 
New  Y0UK.-E8TAB.  No.  63. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Be;iderft 

6 
1 

18 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Blocker 

"**i6' 

3 

Bot  tomcrs 

Buffer 

Bntl'or  

Burnisher 

ButtoTi-boio  makers  . 
Button  markers 

$1  58 

2  25 

1  92 

1  44 

1  33 

2  29 



$1  00 

1  ou 

Boots  and  Shoes  (kbm's  and  women's  shoes), 
New  ^ork.— Estab.  No.  63— Concluded. 


Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 

Oocnpations. 

Number. 

• 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

• 

Channeller r-, 

1 
1 

••••••  • 

3 

••■■■•• 

$2  00 
107 

•-•r--  - 

238 

76 

202 

1  17 

2  42 
160 
2  79 
207 
200 
2  17 
1  60 

1  00 
288 
160 

2  42 
75 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

Channeller  x  r  -  - , , 

Closers .............. 

$1  00 

Cutters 

84 

al 

2 

2 

0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

Cutters'  helper 

Edge  setters 

Edge-setters'  helpers 

Edge  trimmers 

Fitter 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Heelers 

2   

6    

Laborers 

Lasters 

17 

1 
1 

al 
1 
•1 
1 

a4 

Laster 

Leveller 

Leveller's  assistant  . 

Measurer 

Measurer ... 

Moulder 

•«•■•* 

Packers 

07 

3    

;    188 

i       88 

1    260 

2   

Pasters 

1  00 

Sandpaperer 

Scourers 

1 
a2 

1 

Bersw  nailer 

Seam  rubbers 

i  00 

Seat  wheeler 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

I 

72 
0 

1  17 

a  117 

1  88 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

88 

Sewer,  McKay  ma- 
chine  

1 
8 
3 
2 
2 
7 

Skivers 

Taoker 

107 

1    200 

83 

Timekeeper 

Turners 

160 
1  75 

Vpmpers 

Boots  Ain>  Shoes  (mbn's  and  women's  shoes). 
New  Yobk.— Estab.  No.  64. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Beaders 

Blocker 

Bottomers 

Brnsher 

Burnisher 

Button  sewer. . 

Channeller 

Cutters 

Edge  setters  .. 
Ed;;e  trimmers 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Heeler .".. 

Heeler , 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Laster 

Leveller 

Moulder 

Packers 

Saudpaiierer. . . 

Scourer 

S«"jnn  rubber  .. 
Suat  wheeler . . 


2 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 

10 
1 
1 
1 

a3 
1 
1 


$160 

2  29 

208 

107 

225 

1  60 

167 

229 

202 

260 

267 

250 

• 

800 

1  88 

160 

1  00 

2  42 

150 

260 

26R 

79 

1  42 

1  W)    

$1  00 

I  17  I 


••••• V 
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Boots  akd  Shoes  (hkn's  axd  womkn'b  shoeb),  ,   Boors  and  Sidbscvouthb*  and  cHiLDuia'ssiiOBB), 
Nbw  York.— Estab.  No.  64— Concluded.  Penkbtlvania.— Estab.  Nu.  69— Concluded. 


IVtiM,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  th«  putt  year. 


Oconp»UoDS. 


'     Number.       Daily  wages. 
Male.'   Fern.  I  Hale.    Fem. 


Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machint)  op- 
orators  

Skivers 

Timekeepers 

Tomer .% 

Tacker 


:{ 


GO     $1  71 


«> 

1 
1 


Undesignated alO 


,i 


$1  33 

as 


Time,  10  Jumra  per  day;  240  days  the  paat  year. 


Occnpations. 


1  07  I 
»2  , 

1  50 

2  00 
83 


Boots  and  Shors   (womkn's  shoes),    Ohio.— 
EsTAU.  No.  65« 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  —  daye  the  poet  yetir. 


Apprentices  — 

Bottom  era 

Cutters 

Fitters 

Fitters'  helpers 


al5 

"•""••  " 

$1  25 

175  1 1    2  50 

20  1 2  75 

25 

230 

2  25 

al2 

t 

75 

$1  33 


Boots  and  Siiorb   (women's  shoks),    Ohio.— 
Ebtab.  No.  66. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices 

Bottomers    and  fin- 
ishers   

Cutters 

Fitters 

Inkers  and  sorters. . 


a5 

40 
5 


35 
al5 


$0  58 

2  60 
2  50 


$1  17 
50 


Boots  ahu   Shoes    (wohbh's  shoes),   Ohio.— 
Estab.  No.  67. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  800  days  the  past  year. 


Bottomers   and  fin- 
ishers   

Fitters 


80 


30 


$2  00 


$0  85 


Burnishers 

Button-hole  makers. 

Button  sewers 

Closers 

Closers 

Cordors 

Edge  setters 

Fiuinhers 

Fictere 

Fitters 

Fitters 

Heelers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Lasters 

Packers...  .* 

Sconrers 

Seam  rubbers 

Sewers,  McKay  ma- 
ohino     

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewer,  Standaxd  na- 
chine 

Stayers 

Stitchers,  Uaing 

Tackers  

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Turners 

y  ampers 


Number. 
Fem. 


Male. 


7 
3 


19 
6 
20 
14 
16 
80 
29 


6 
20 
8 
08 
6 
2 
6 

7 
16 
10 

1 


11 

4 

7 

6 

85 

14 


Daily  wage.'i. 


30 


033 


14 


Male. 

Fem. 

12  10 

1  60 

to  ftO 

1  85 

2  85 

166 

800 

380 

1  66 

1  05 

•  •  •  • 

50 

200 

1  40 

120 

178 

100 

200 

1  16 

325 

180 

160 

260 

90 

1  86 

110 

806 

1  60 

260 

1  00 

Boots  aitd  Shoes  (womee's  shoes),  Pexestlva- 
NiA.— Estab.  No.  TO. 

Time^  10  hours  per  day ;  260  duys  the  past  year. 


Boots  and  Shoes   (men's  and  womrn's  shoes). 
Ohio.— estab.  No.  68. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day  /  —  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices. 
Bottomers . . . 

Cutters 

Foremen 

Fitters  

Packers 


020 

$1  00 

60 

2  17 

15 

2  33 

3 

8  00 

80 

"1*60 

3 

91  00 


Burnishers ! 

Button-hole  makers . ' 

Cutters I 

Edge  trimmers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Heelers 

Heelers 

[  Laborers 

Lasters 

Pasters 

Sewing-macbine  op- 
erators   

Sewers,  hand 

Shavers 

Sock  liners 

Treers 

Turners 

!  Undesignated , 


Boots  and    Shoes  (touths'  and    chh^dben's 
SHOES),  Pennsylvania.— Ebtab.  No.  69. 


I^nM,  10  hours  per  day ;  240  days  the  past  year. 


BeatenM)nt. 
Beaters  ...'. 
Buflfers 


6 

33 

6 


$3  10 

1  25 

2  50 


28 

8 

21 

10 

2 

6 

15 

42 


8 

17 

6 

0 

8 

22 

066 


79 
71 


$2  28 


2  18 
840 
220 
2  78 
268 
288 
126 
224 


266 
206 
286 
1  64 

1  64 

2  06 
80 


$0  78 


88 
1  32 


Boxes  (wooden  boxes).  New  Tobx.— Estau. 

No.  ri; 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  (he  past  year. 


Box  makers , 

Engineer 

Fireman 

. . .   '   Lumber  handlers. . . 

...  li  Planers 

oTonth. 


27 

$2  83 

1 

800 

1 

200 

6 

1001 

2 

2  17  i 
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Boxes  (wooden    boxbb),  New   York.— Estaii. 
No.  71~Conclnded. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Sawyers 

Teamsters 

ToQgaers  and  groov 
ers 


Nnmber. 

Daily  ^ 

Kale. 

Fem. 

Male. 

12 
6 

2 



$3  00 
2  00 

2  17 

Fem. 


Boxes  (wooden  boxes).  YisonnA.— Estab.  No. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Box  makers 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Laborers. 

Sawyers 

Sawyers 

Sawyers'  helpers. 
Undesignated 


22 

$3  00 

1  50 

3  50 

12 

1  00 

2  00 

150 

a4 

75 

a9 

50 

Boxes  (papbb  pill  boxes),  Yiboixia.— Estab. 

No.  73. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  290  days  the  past  year. 


I 


Box  makers 

Box  makers 

Cutters 

Cutters'  helpers. 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Packers 

Teamsters 


5 

aie 

1 
2 
o2 
2 
1 


147 
140 


$2  00. 
70 


$0  67 
63 


1 
2 


50 
00 
50 
75 
75 


Bbickb,  Dblawaeb.— Ebtab.  No.  74. 
Tim*,  10  hewn  per  day ;  175  days  the  past  year. 


Foreman 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Machine  tenders  . . . 

Off-bearers 

Setters  and  homers 

Undesignated 

Wheelers 


1 

$3  33 

29 

125 

6 

237 

16 

1  27 

6 

1  00 

9 

1  76 

a8 

50 

6 

1  33 

Bbickb  (fiee  bbickb.  tilbb).  Missoubi.— Estab. 

jBTo.  75, 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Engineers 

Laborers 

Pressers 

Retort  makers 
Trap  makers . . 
Tile  makers . . . 


2 

111 

2 

4 
3 
3 


$3  25 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2  50 


25 
25 
50 
00 


Bbickb,  New  HAMrsuiBK.— Ebtab.  No.  76. 
Tcme,  10  hours  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations.     • 

Number. 

DaOy  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

■   «  M   V    a   ■    « 

• ••  • 

Male. 

Fem. 

Burners 

2 

1 
6 
6 

48 

$4  23 
5  69 
2  42 
1  42 

1  27 

Foreman 

Moulders 

Setters  

Wheelers   and   car- 
riers   

Bbicks,  New  Jbbset.— Ebtab.  No.  77. 
Tim*,  10  hours  per  day;  175  days  the  past  year. 


Burners 

Clay  grinders 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Pressers 

Setters  

Wheelers  and  toasers 


2 
2 

1 

101 

14 

11 

8 

6 


$3  25 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


76 
00 
50 
60 
00 


3  00 
1  75 


Bricks  (fiee  bricks),  New  Jebset.— Estab^  No. 

78. 

Tims,  10  hours  per -day;  175  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith  ... 
Brick  burners. 

Diggers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Pipe  pressmen 

Pressers 

Setters 

Wheelwright  . 


1 

$2  12 

3    

1  50 

0 

1 

1  12 

1 

2  12 

31 

1  00 

5 

1  62 

5 

1  20 

2 



1  30 

2 

1  60 

1 

2  12 

Brooxb,  New  York.—Estab.  No.  79. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  273  days  the  past  year. 


Foremen 

Foremen,  assistant.. 
Laborers 

2 
l"* 

$3  00 
1  67 
1  S5 

' ^' *  *  * 

Laborers 

17 
23 
6 
2 
9 
2 
5 
3 
1 

17 
19 

1     125 

1  17 

Laborers 

Packers 

■*•«•• • 

88 
1  37 
1  54 
1  36 
1  42 
1  12 
1  60 
1  75 
1  67 

Saokers 

Sewers 

Sowers 

Sizers  

Sizers 

Trimmer 

•   a  «  a   *  B 

Winders 

Winders 

a  Youth. 
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Bboomb,  Nbw  York.— Edtab.  No.  80. 
Time,  10  tioufsper  day,-  273  days  the  pott  year. 


Ocenpationa. 

Nomber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

$3  00 
I  75 
1  83 
I  21 
83 
137 
1  67 
1  58 
148 
1  33 
1  42 
1  12 
1  62 
1  60 
1  79 

Fem. 

Foremen 

3 

Foremen 

LaborerH 

2 
15 

2 

.  J.... . 

Laborers 

Packers  

Saokers 

Sewei  s  

12    

3 

Sewers 

Sowers 

4 
2 
5 
3 

1 
1 
8 
22 
6 

*•"*•"■ 

Sewers 

Sixers 

Sizers 

Sorter 

TriinmffP 

Winders 

Winders 

1  71  .   ..   .. 

Winders 

1  60 

BB00M8,  New  Tork.— Estab.  No.  81 . 
Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  273  daye  Uio  past  year. 


Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen,  assistant . 

Laborers 

Packers 

Sewers 

Sizer 

Sizer  

Sorter 

Trimmer  and  sacker 
Winders 


, 

~ 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

$3  00 
2  67 


1 
1 


67 
26 
83 


1  50 

1  25    

1  12 

1  58 

1  42 

1  75    

Bboomb,  New  York.— Estab.  No.  89. 
Time,  10  houra  per  day ;  273  daye  the  poet  year. 


Foreman  . 
Foremen  . 
Laborers . 
Laborers . 
Packers. 
Saoker  ... 

Sizer 

Sizers.... 
Sewers . . , 
Sewers . . , 

Sewer 

Trimmer 
Winders  . 


1 
8 
6 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
11 


$3  00 

1  75 

1  83 

1  20 

83 

1  37 

1  12 

1  41 

1  68 

1  50 

1  38 

1  50 

1  66 

Broomr,  New  York.— Estab.  No.  83. 
2Vm«,  10  houre  per  day ;  273  day$  (he  pott  year. 


Foreman 
Foremen 
Laborers 
Laborers 
Packers . 
Sewers . . . 
Sewers ... 


1 

$3  00 

2 

1  75 

4 

1  33 

5 

1  21 

2 

83 

4 

1  62 

2 

1 

1  60 

Bboomb,  New  York.— Estad.  No.    83— Con- 
cluded. 

Tim^,  10  Jioure  per  day;  273  day$  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Sewer 

Sizeis 

Sorter 

Trimmer  and  sacker. 

Winders 

Winders 


! 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

1 

Fem. 

1 

Male. 

Fem. 

1 

1 
1          2 

1 

I 
3 

4 

$1  33 
1  42 
1  67 
1  60 
1  75 
1  60 

Carpbtimos  (extra  super  ingeaiii),  Comkecti- 
CUT.— Ebtab.  Na  84« 

Time,  10  hours  per  day  ;  300  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Dyers 

Fmisbers 
Weavers . 
Weavers . 
Winders  . 


10 


10 

12 

86 

020 


$1  75 


$1  25 

1  75 

1  50 

66 


CABPETIHGrB  (BRUSSELS),  GREAT  BRITAIH.— SSTAB. 

Na  85. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day,  96^  hour*  per  week  ;  —  dayt 

the  past  yemr. 


Alterers 

Designers 

Designers'  assistants 

Dyers 

Dyers'  helpers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Packers 

Repair  hands 

Sizers 

Sizers'  assistants — 

Stampers 

Stampers'  assistants. 

Undesignated . '. 

Undesignated 

Weavers 

Winders 

Winders 


038 
7 

o4 
9 

o4 
4 
8 
5 

13 
4 

od 


6 

5 

62 


4 

o2 


17 
o7 


$0  50 

1  41 
42 
87 
83 

2  08 
85 
77 
04 
25 
37 


1 
1 


54 

42 

146 


$0  83 
33 


44 

37 


CARPBTnrOfl  (TAPB8TRT),OREATBRITADr.— ^EBTAB. 

No.  86. 

Time,  10  hewn  per  day,  56^  hounper  veek  ;  —  dayt 
'  thepast  year. 


Color  hands 

Color  hands 

Designers ■ 

Designers'  assistants 

Foremen 

Printers 

Setters 

Setters  

Undesignated 

Weavers 

Winders 

Winders 


olO 
aI6 

3 
a6 

2 


18 
54 


7 
21 

al4 


12 
olO 


$0  87 

88 

1  83 

83 

1  75 

1  17 

$0  71 

75 

33 

83 

1  25 

50 

••■- V 

88 

A  Youth. 
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CARPETIXaS    (BBU88BL8,  WiLTOX,    AND    IKGRAIN), 
MAB8ACBU8BTT8.— ESTAB.  No.  87. 

Time,  10  tiourt  per  day ;  —  daye  Um  peut  year. 


Oconpatlons. 


Carders 

Combers 

Cotton-room  hands 

Dyers 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Laborers 

ICuIers  

Scourers 

Scrubbers 

i^ction  hands 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers. 

warpers 

Waste  pickers  . . . . . 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Winders 

Wool  sorters 


Number,     i  Daily  wages. 


Male. 


a61 

036 

alO 

100 

12 

7 

7 

46 

1 

10 


Fern. 


20 

al4 

10 


48 
40 


Male. 


11 


69 
87 
•9 


15 
03 
22 
21 
21 
19 
19 


82 
12 


5 

111 

111 

111 

63 

3 


10  64 

GO 

69 

1  00 

1  20 

•  92 

87 

00 

08 

00 


1  29 

1  19 

00 


1  26 
60 

2  03 
1  65 

98 

84 

1  68 


Fern. 


$0  64 
60 
69 


92 
87 


1  07 
"60 


60 
02 


60 
03 
55 
08 
84 
68 


Carpetimoi}  (Brussbls  avd  WiLTOM),  Mabsachu- 

BBTT8.— EflTAB.  No.  88. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  800  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Carders 

Dolfers 

Doublers 

Dressers 

Dyers 

Engineers  and  repair 

hands 

FiDlsbers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Spinners,  other 

Twisters 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Winder 

Winders 

Wool  sorters 


13 


4 
13 

3 
6 
4 

8 


'16 

030 

1 


10 

al2 

7 


20 
21 


$0  88 

"Yoo 

1  40 

3  00 

1  60 

1  88 

90 

$0  88 
50 
80 


3 
28 


8  00 

60 

1  60 

"i'w 

1  50 


80 
70 


1  50 
90 


CABPnnroB  (TAPi8TST).MAfl8ACHU8Brre.— Ebtab, 

No.  ~" 


Time,  10  howre  peir  day ;  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Beamers  . . . 
Color  hands 
Dressers  . . . 
laborers . . . 

Pickers 

Printers.... 
Scourers  ... 

Setters 

Spoolers 

Weavers... 


4 
aS 
2 
08 
5 
8 
9 


$1  60 
68 
1  26 
58 
1  10 
1  08 
1  33 


14 

olO 

26 


1  40 

66 

1  33 


Cabfetinob  (Brussblb  and  Wiltoh),  Masbachu- 

SBTT8.— ESTAB.  No.  90. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 


Card  cutters ....... 

Dyers 

Laborers .^ 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Winders 

Winders   


Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

2 

$1  70 

12 

1  40 

6 

1  00 

020 

76 

4 

2  70 

•••»•• 

4 

2  75 

20 

1  70 

030 



80 

Cabpbtiiiob    (Brusbrls   and  moquvitb),  Nbw 

yOBK.~£8TAB.  No.  9l. 

lime,  10  houreper  day ;  100  daye  the  poet  year. 


Adjusters 

Analyst 

Bankers 

Beamere 

Beamers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Bobbin  boys 

Bnishers 

Carders 

Card  boys 

Card  cleaners 

Card  cleaner 

Card  grinders 

Card  writers 

Carpenters 

Carriers 

Carriers . 

Color  hands 

Color  hands 

Color  hands 

Color  hands 

Combers 

Designer 

Designer 

Designer 

Designer 

Designers 

Designer 

Doffers 

Doublers 

Drawers 

Dressers 

Drum  strippers 

Dryers 

Dryers 

Dyers 


2 

1 

16 

9 

48 

7 

7 

bZ2 

o6 

19 

bin 

3 

1 

6 

8 

4 

49 

18 

a9 

2 

680 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 


27 


oTouth. 


Dye  preparers  - . . 
Elevator  tenders 
Elevator  tenders 

Engineers 

Fee<ler*s  breaker j 

Feeders : 

FUlors ' 

Finishers  ' 

Finishers 

Firemen 

Floormen [ 

Foremen 

Hacklers 

HarDo.ss  fixers 

HnrncBS  fixers 

LaboriTs 

Inspectors 

b  Children. 


67 

18 

17 

ol6 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

2 

8 


8 
5 
6 

218 
120 
5 
3 
5 
3 
17 


615 


611 


12 


080 
20 
20 


1 
1 
2 
1 


|2  00 
1  83 
86 
46 
12 
33 
50 
58 
75 
46 
50 
25 
00 
50 
83 
00 
20 
42 
58 

1  50 
50 

200 
240 
8  00 
6  66 
600 
400 

2  50 
167 


54 


1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


S3 


1  16 


33 


60 
60 
30 
68 
46 
17 
35 
83 

?g 

1  00 


50 
05 
20 


1  43 

2  21 


1 

1 
o 


30 
50 
21 
25 


80 


65 
1  23 
1  00 


1  SO 


12 


1  37  I  IQO 
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CARPKTIXOS    (BRUBRKLB     ANT)     MOQUBTTE),     NEW 

York.— EsTAB.  No.  91— Concluded. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  100  days  thepoit  year. 


Oconpations. 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


Inspectors 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Lappers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

MachinistA*  appren- 
tices   

Manglers 

Matters  

Menders 

Measarera 

Oilers 

Oil  extractors 

Overseers 

Pattern  starters  . . . 

Pickers 

Picker  feeders 

Piinters 

Ralers 

Scourers 


Scourers    

Scourers 

Scourers 

Sorapers  ............ 

Scrn  obers , 

Section  hsads ■ 

Separator 

Separators 

Setters 

Setters 

Shearers , 

Slsers 

Sizers , 

Spare  hands , 

Speokers  , 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers , 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

Suction- £ui  tepders . . 

Sweepers , 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

Twisters 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Warpeis 

Wast  e  gatherers 

Waste  gatherers ... 

Watdunen 

Weavers 

Weavers , 

Weighers 

Weighers 

Weighers 

Winders , 

Winders 

Wipers , 

Wire  and  reed  fixers 

Wool  boxers 

Wool  sorters 

Yam  blcuchers 

Yam  nnniberers  . . . 
Yam  steamers 


.  4 

43 

3 

6 

30 

60 

afi 
7 
3 


3 

7 
154 

6 
10 

4 

8 
175 


36 

5 

49 

22 


7 

21 

1 


90 


6 
12 

4 
11 


100 
81 


064 

7 

a25 

12 

4 

6 

0371 

7 

12 

a3 

ol6 

12 


890 

4 
81 

4 


12 
4 

3 

81 

8 

0l6 

2 


Fern. 


17 


29 


154 
21 


3 


184 


12 
35 


200 

48 
154 


20 


868 


65 
12 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fern. 

$2  42 

1  15 

1  00 

1  20 

254 

2  25 

58 

1  25 

1  87 

$i  37 

2 
1 


00 
28 
88 
00 
60 
50 
00 
66 


1  50 
1  40 
1  86 
1  10 


1  00 
1  68 
190 


2  00 


1  75 
1  50 
1  25 
1  05 


1  20 
100 


1 
2 
1 

1 
1 


78 
25 
68 
44 

17 
50 
58 
50 
48 
67 
62 
50 


1  60 
260 
1  67 
1  25 


67 
50 
25 
20 
25 
75 
42 


1  03 


1  00 

89 


85 
i  12 


69 
1  52 


1  00 

1  12 

87 


100 


1  32 


1  12 
92 


CABPETUrGS      (BBU88BL8     AND      VELT1ET),       NRW 

York.— EsTAB.  No.  99. 
Time,  11  hour  a  per  day;  300  daya  the  pott  year. 


Occupations. 

UTomber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Bankers 

05 
16 

...... . 

....... 

.... .V 

'oOo' 
88 

'""97' 

2 

....... 

2  03 
2  17 

68 
1  46 

76 
146 

1  25 
90 

225 
98 
84 
140 
200 
200 

2  42 
1  50 
825 
600 
500 
4  17 
8  00 
125 

"lii' 

103 

"ihs 

149 
1  60 
1  17 

1  20 

2  42 
125 
583 
260 
170 
140 
150 

1  96 
154 
400 
250 

2  83 
2  00 
229 
1  50 
1  00 
137 
150 
1  61 

1  24 
146 

2  17 
175 
188 
200 
200 

'"i*5i" 

1  17 
600 
800 
200 
283 
229 

$0  60 

Beamers 

5 

1 

4 

O30 

4 

028 

12 

12 

8 

10 

13 

o45 

10 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1  00 

Belt  lacer 

Blacksmiths 

Bobbin  boys 

Breakers 

Card  boys 

Carders 

Card  cleaners 

Cai-d  writers 

Carpenters 

CaiTiers 

Color  hands 

Color  bands 

Color  hand 

Color  bands - . 

Combers 

1  00 

Copper 

Coupler 

Des^^er 

Designer 

Deslmer 

Designers 

Designers 

Doliers 

54 

Donbler 

1 
7 

I  08 

Doablers ..: 

Drawers 

1  02 

Dressers 

5 

17 
7 
8 

20 
1 

16 
1 
1 
1 
8 

66 
2 
9 
2 

12 
] 
1 
8 
4 
4 
1 
8 

20 

48 
6 

11 
6 

14 
4 
8 

Dressers 

Dmm  strippers 

Dryers 

Dryers 

Dye  preparer 

Dyers 

Enidneer 

"**rt**'*'^'  ■••-••••••■• 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Feeders 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Firemen....... 

Foremen 

Fntemen 

Fopflman 

Foreman 

Harness  fixers 

Ilamoss  fixers 

Harness  fixers 

Inspector 

Insnectors 

1  00 

Laborers... 

Ijaborers 

Lappers 

Loom  fixers - . 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Matchers 

Measnrers 

Menders 

1  12 

Oilers  and  carriers  .. 

Oil  extractors 

Overseers 

17 
45 
9 
1 
8 
2 
4 

Overseer : 

Painters 

Pattern  makers 

Pattern  starters 

oYonth. 
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Carpbtings  (Bbubsklb  and  vblvict),  Nrw 
TOBK.— Bbtab.  Ko.  99— Concluded. 

^me,  11  hourt  per  day ;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


Occnpations. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

]Pem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Picker 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4I> 

7 

a6 

1 

4 

13 

18 

16 

45 

45 

""""is' 

1 

19 

"ioo 

'        4.T 

8' 

45 

• 

""•il" 

22 

10 

'■'ii' 
"iss 

"m 

"26 

4 

31 

27 
85 

$1  39 
98 

2  00 
1  92 
1  67 
1  40 

87 

3  00 
1  13 
1  42 
1  27 
1  19 
1  50 

1  17 

"i'98 

""i'56' 

2  30 
1  70 
1  48 
1  50 

"i'26 

1    1  17 

I  08 

1 

"i*26 

1  37 

"*i'62 
82 

2  25 
142 

'2"  00" 

67 

1  50 

1  12 

1  51 

Piecera  

Pine  setters 

PrepawT 

Printers 

Rcelers  

'$1*62 

Reelers  

Kepair  band 

Rollers 

Scourers 

Scourers 

Scourers  

Scrapers 

Scrapers < . . . 

ScruDbers  and  spool- 
ers   

88 

Section  hands 

Setters 

28 

"i"c7 

Setters 

1  25 

Setters 

1 
2 
9 
4 
3 

Shaders 

Shearers 



Shearers 

Sizers  

Sparo  bands 

77 

Speckers 

1  38 

Spinners 

75 

88 
105 

Spinners    

Spinners 

Spinners 

45 

Spinners 

77 

Spoolers  

62 
2 

69 

Suction  fan  tenders  . 
Swet'pers 

77 

Teamsters 

4 

a4 

2 

1 

Timekeepers 

Tinsmiths 

Twister 

Twisters 

1  00 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

3 

•108 
8 
1 

4 
8 

Warper 

Watchmen 

Water-main  tenders. 
Weavers 

1  48 

"I'SK 

Weigher 

1 
17 

1 

1 
16 

9 

2  67  ' 

Weighers 

Wheelwright  

Wheelwright 

Winders 

1  87    

4  00  ' 

2  00  ' 

1  67    

Winders 

Winders 

1  50  '        60 
1        05 

Winder 

1 

1  40    

Winders 

"ioo" 

1  76 
1  29 
1  46 
1  00 
229 
1  21 
1  08 
75 
1  50 

1  03 

Winders 

1  07 

Winders 

1  02 

Winders 

1  12 

Winders 

10 

4 
0 
4 
4 
1 
80 
4 
al2 
3 

Wire  makers 

Wire  makers 

Wire  and  reed  fixers. 
Wire  pliers 

Woodturner 

Wool  sorters 

Yam  bleachers 

Yam  numberera  — 
Yam  steamers 

Carprtixos  (Brussels,  velvet,  and  ingrain), 
New  YORfL—EflTAB.  No.  93. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  300  daya  the  poet  year. 


Occnpations. 

Number. 

DaUy^ 

wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 
'o3 

Male. 

• 

Fern. 

Bankers 

•14 

$0  70 

Bankers. 

to  56 

Beamers 

3 

2  36   •. 

Boomers 

Blacksmith 

2 

1  ( 

2  00    

8  00    

Blacksmith 

1 
06 

"  "'i* 

1 
1 
6 

i" 

2' 

1 
1 
2 

2  15    

Bobbin  boys 

Bobbin  sorter 

Carder 

65 
*2  60 

"iis 

1 

Carder 

2  35  : 

Carder 

2  l.")  1 

Card  oleaners 

C'ard  cutter 

1  80 

2  60 

1  40 

Card  catter 

1  25 

Card  catter 

1  00 

Cardlaoers 

Card  setter 

i' 

2 
2 
5 

09 
a3 

80 

Card  tenders 

Card  writers 

Carpenters 

180    

176  : 

2  44     

Carriers 

70    

Carriers  

1        AO    

Chainer 

1 
1 

'"so" 

■  ««■••   • 

""oio' 

16 

"""■77" 

*  "io 
....... 

1  05 

Chalner 

'"""56* 
55 

98 

Cloth  carriers 

Color  hands 

05 

08 

10 

1 

34 

1 

1 

7 

1 

Color  hands 

Color  hand 

1  75  1 

2  80  1 

Color  hands 

(yOmber 

1  10 
3  30 

2  10 

Comber 

Combers 

1  30  1 

Combers 

1     1  OO 

Cooper 

1 

1 
3 
1 
8 
1 
ol 

•1 

1  75 
583 
480 
8  00 
250 
•1  67 

Des  gner 

lie^iiniers 

DcaiKner 

D«*s  crnf  rs 

Des  gner 

Des  sner 

1  00  ; 

Designer 

Doffer 

83  1 

65 

Doublers 

1  00 

Drawers 

2 
3 

2  37    - 

Drawers 

180 

"'i'io' 

170 
175 
8  60 
220 
70 
160 
185 
215 
200 
177 
860 
828 
265 
B  10 
2  00 

'i'52" 
250 
2  75 
1  87 
1  20 
260 

Drawers 

1  05 

Dressers 

12 

5 

88 

1 

2 

•6 

84 

Dram  strippers 

D  vers 

Ensrlneer 

Engineers 

Feeders 

Fillers 

Finishes 

Finisher 

Firemen 

Firemen 1 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen -.. 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Frame  stringers 

•     80 

Giller 7 

Hacklor 

Harness  fixers 

Harness  fixer 

Harness  fixer 

Inspectors 

•Youth. 
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CaRPBTINOB    (BBUB8KL8,    VSLVBT,  AND    INORAIN), 

Nxw  YOBK.— E8TAB.  No.  93--Concladed. 
TimSf  10  howrtp^r  day;  dW)  dayt  the  pott  year. 


OoenpatioDs. 


Inspector 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Matcher 

Nnmberers 

Oilers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Painter 

Painter 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  starter  — 
Pattern  starter  — 

Pickers 

Piler,  wire 

Pine  setter 

Printers 

Reeler 

Reelers 

Hollers 

Scourers 

Scrapers 

Second  hand 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hand 

Second  hand 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Separators 

Setters 

Shader 

Shearers 

Sizers 

Speck  ers 

Spinner,  mole 

Spinners,  mnle 

Spinner,  mule    

Spinnen,  mole 

SpinnerH,  mule 

Spinner,  mnle 

Spinnen,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Si>ooIers 

Sweepers 

Tinsmith 

Twisters 

Twisters 

Twister 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

"Warper 

Warper 

Warper 

Waste  sorter 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weighers 

Weighers  and  num- 

berers 

Winders 


Number. 


Hale. 


27 

17 

9 

1 

a2 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

26 

1 

1 

34 
1 


2 
18 
84 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

86 
4 


1 

4 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 
17 
1 


1 

'37 

1 

1 

42 

al5 

a27 

a45 

2 

1 

1 

1 


3 

2 

31 

8 


Fern. 


81 


14 
80 


22 


78 

2 

all 

82 

12 


4 
70 


•1 


243 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


n  22 

263 


2 
2 

1 

7 

5 

4 
•» 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


30 
60 
50 
08 
00 
00 
00 
46 
10 
00 
75 
62 
48 
48 
25 
20 
60 


1 
1 

1 

4 


50 
75 
75 
00 
3  00 
2  75 
25 
00 
2*60 
1  88 


2 
2 


3  00 
1  99 
1  80 


2  50 
2  25 
1  95 
1  70 
1  33 
1  20 


2  25 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 


00 
70 
50 
20 
00 
65 
71 
58 
50 
00 
80 
50 


260 
200 

1  70 

2  31 

93 


Fsm. 


II  10 


1  50 


89 

1  60 


1  68 


33 

85 
68 
80 
80 


90 
50 


55 


1  68 


1  50 


CABPBTnios  (Brussels,  vbltbt,  and  ufORAiii), 
Kbw  York.~£8Tab.  No.  93--Concladed. 

Time^  10  hourt  per  day ;  300  days  the  p<ttt  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

Hata. 

FeoL 

Winders 

10 
a26 
a24 

26 
9 

iioo 

1  65 

1  50 

2  10 
1  27 
1  80 
1  60 
1  75 

80 

$1  40 

Winders 

0  75 

Winders 

0  66 

Winders 

1  80 

Winders 

1  60 

Wire  hand 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
9 
4 
2 
8 

Wire  and  reed  hand . . 
Wire  and  reed  hand . . 

Wool  blender 

Wool  dusters 

Wool  sorters 

Yam  layers 

Yam  loopers 

Yam  niimberers 

CaBFBTIHOS  (BBUSSBLS,  TAPB8TBT,  AXD   VBLVBT), 
PBMNBTLVAinA.— ESTAB.  No.  94. 

2Vm«,  10  AourfjMT  day;  2S0  daiy»  the peui  year. 


Carders 

Color  hands 

Combers 

Doffers 

Doublers 

'Drawers 

Dyers , 

Dye  and  vool-house 

hands 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Oil  extractors 

Printers 

Settors 

Scrapers 

Spinners,  other  than 

male 1.. 

Spoolers 

Twisters 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 


•80 
30 


20 

"is 

200 
400 
21 
16 
30 
30 
120 
30 


36 
110 
180 
186 


5 
80 


80 


60 
80 
30 


$0  75 
1  00 


1  88 

"iso 

1  25 

1  25 

2  25 
2  25 
1  00 
1  50 
1  80 
1  00 


2  00 
1  50 
1  80 
1  66 


$1  16 
50 


90 


83 
83 
90 


Cabfbtiitob  (nroBAiNi, 

No. 


PsmffBTLVAinA.— ESTAB. 

99. 


Tim*,  10  kouraper  day;  —  daye  the paet  year. 


Engineer. 
Spoolers.. 
Warpers . 
Winders  . 
Weavers. 


1 

4 
2 


108 


28 


$1  66 

85 

1  85 


1  60 


$0  75 


CaRRIAOBS  and  WaQOBB,  CONNBCnCUT.— EhTAB. 

No.SNI. 

Time,  10  houreper  day ;  800  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Body  makers 

Body  makers 

Body  makers 


1 
2 
2 

7 
2 
2 

• 


$3  00 
2  75 
2  00 
2  00 
8  25 
2  50 
260 


ATouth. 
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Cakbiaoks  AifD  Wagons,  CoHiiEcncDT.>— Estab. 
No.  96~Concladed. 

Tims,  10  hours  per  day,-  300  dayt  the  pa§t  year. 


Oooupattoss. 


Foremui . 
Foreman . , 
Painters . . 
Painters  . 
Painters  . 
Porter.... 
Trimmer . 
Trimmers 
Trimmer . 


Kamber.      Daily  wages. 

1 

Male.    Fern. 

1 

Male. 

Fern. 

] 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

$4  17 

1    3  25 

1    2  fiO 

200 
167 
200 
300 
2  50 
225 

»  w  «   «   *   •    • 

GARRIAOBS  AMD  WaGONS,  ComfBCTICUT.  -ESTAB. 

No.  97. 

Tim*i,  10  howra  per  day;  800  daye  the  paH  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Body  makers 

Body  makers 

Body  makers 

Laborers 

Painters 

Painters 

Painters 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Wheelwrights 


6 

10 

% 

6 

0 

10 

0 

6 

•6 

11 

18 

\0 

5 

6 

10 

30 

9 

27 

0 

15 


$8  60 

2  75 

250 

225 

200 

175 

1  50 

1  25 

8  25 

2  50 

200 

1  25 

3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 


25 
50 
00 
67 
00 
50 
25 


2  25 


GABRIAGKfi  ANU  WaOQKB.  CONlfECTICUT.— ESTAB. 

No.  98. 

Time^  10  hours  per  day;  308  days  the  past  year: 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bod^'  m:i  kers 

Finisherrt 

Laborers   . 

Machine  men 

Painters 

Painters 

Sawyers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers    

Trimmers 

Wheelwrights 


10 

$3  25 

4 

2  75 

14 

2  00 

3U 

,    2  50 

5 

2  50 

2 

1  50 

4 

2  50 

8 

3  50 

22 

2  00 

2 

• 

2  25 

5 

3  00 

ft 

2  50 

5 

2  00 

3 



2  50 

Caubiagbs  and  Wagons,  Connbcticut.— Estab. 

No. 


Time,  10  hours  per  day;  308  dayx  the  juint  mar. 


Blaoksmitbs      

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Body  makers 

Bodjowkers 


3 
3 
7 
2 
8 


$2  50 
2  OU 


50 
00 
50 


Cabbiagbs  and  Wagons,  Connecticut.— JSffriB. 
Na  99-^onclnded. 

Tims^  10  Aottr«  per  day;  308  day*  the  paH  year. 


Number. 

DaOy  wages. 

Oooapattona. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Foreman          

1 

8 
8 

$4  00 
2  00 
2  00 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Cabbiagbs  and  Wagons,  lLLiNoia.-^EBTAB.  No. 

too. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices 

Apprentices 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Finishers 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Wood  workers... 


alO 

$0  83 

alO 

67 

5 

2  17 

5 

1  00 

6 

1  60 

1 

8  00 

2 

2  50 

6 

2  00 

6 



2  17 

10 

1  67 

Cabrligbs  and  Wagons,  Illinoib.-^Estab.  No. 

lOl. 

Tims,  10  hours  per  day;  310  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers! 

Painter 

Painters 

Paint€kr8 

Painters 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers   

Wood  workers 

Woo<l  workers 

Wood  workers 

Wood  workers 

Wood  workers 

Wood  workers 


7 

$3  00 

15 

250 

5 

225 

5 

200 

8 

•••■•• w 

1  00 

5 

1  00 

1 

3  00 

9 

2  35 

16 

200 

4 

1  50 

10 

1  00 

12 

3  00 

3 

2  25 

4 

175 

10 

1  15 

15 

300 

5 

2  50 

10 

2  15 

6 

1  62 

2 

1  25 

6 

••••.. 

1  00 

Cabbiagbs  and  Wagons.  Illinoia.— Bstab.  No. 
Tims,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentice..     

Apprentice 

Blacksmith 

Blackemit  lis 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 
FitUMH   


Foremen 

Laborers 

Painters 

Painters , 

Shippers 

Trimmer   

Trimmers 

Wood  workers. 
Wood  worker* 


al 
a\ 
1 
2 
8 
2 
2 
7 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 


a  Yovth. 


$0  75 

1  00 

2  25 

2  00 
1  50 
1  75 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  25 
1  23 
1  75 

1  50 

2  25 
1  60 
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Ca&biaobs  and  Wagons.  Illinois.— Estab.  Ka 

103. 

2im«,  10  k<nw»  per  day;  300  dayt  the  pott  ysar. 


Number. 

BaUy  wages. 

Ocoapations. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Aovrentioe. .- 

al 
11 
6 
6 
6 
8 
2 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 
3 
26 
10 
2 
2 
4 
4 
"2 
8 
4 
7 

....... 

$0  75 
2  25 
2  00 
1  75 

1  00 
500 
40O 
8  50 

2  75 
1  87 
1  75 
1  00 
287 
200 
1  62 

1  25 

2  87 
2  50 

2  12 
1  60 

3  25 
250 
1  87 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths^  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Foremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Harness  makers 

Harness  makers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Painters  ............. 

Painters 

Painters 

Paiiitci'S  ............ 

Trimmers 

Trimmers   ....... 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Woodworkers 

Wood  workers 

Wood  workers 

Carbiagks  AMD  Waoons,  New  Jbbset.—Estab. 

No.  I04. 

Time,  10  houra  per  day;  800  day$  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths  . 
Body  makers . 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Wheelwrights 


16 

$1  02 

10 

250 

18 

1  75 

6 

2  25 

2 

2  Sfi 

Cabriaobs  and  Waooks,  Ohio.— Estab.  No. 

105* 

Time,  10  hovrs  per  day;  — day*  the  pait  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Foremen 

Gear  finishers 

Laborers 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Vamishers 

Woo«l  workers 

Wood- workers'  help- 
ers   


7 

$2  75 

14 

1  35 

4 

8  00 

5 

1  80 

8 

185 

14 

185 

8 

2  50 

13 

200 

9 



2  60 

0 

1  35 

Cabbiaovs  and  Waoons,  Obio.— Estab.  No. 

106. 

Time,  10  houn  per  day;  300  dayt  the  paei  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Body  makers 

Boily  makers 

Dash  frame  makers . 
Dash  poUshera 


63 
26 
23 
19 


17 


$2  10 
2  25 
1  50 
1  40 


$1  15 


Cabbiagbs  and  Wagons,  Omo.— Estab.  No. 
1 06— Concluded. 

Time^  10  howrt  per  day;  800  dayt  the  poet  year. 


OocupatioDa. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Finishers,  Tarnish  . . 

FinisbeiB,  iron 

Finishers'    helpers, 
varnish 

18 
22 

12 

5 

17 

4 
42 

82 

18 
7 
37 
15 
83 

28 

$2  75 

1  33 

1  75 
8  33 
8  00 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 

1  40 
225 
1  85 

1  87 
140 

"iio* 

2  00 

1  25 

3  50 

2  50 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Gear  workers 

Gear  and  wheel  work- 
ers, bench 

...... 

Gear  and  wheel  work- 
ers, machine 

Hangers 

Hangers  helpers — 

Laborers  

l*ainters 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

$1  15 

Teamsters 

8 
21 

15 

I 
4 

Vamishers 

Vamishers'  helpers . 
Watchman 

Watchmen 

Cabuiaobs  and  WiiooNS,  Pbnnbtlvania.— Estab. 

No.  107. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  dtty;  2S0  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices 

Bfaoksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Painters 

Trimmer 

Woodworkers  ... 


4 

$0  83 

4 

2  03 

6 

0.-) 

8 

2  33 

1 

2  00 

4 

1  91 

Clocks  and  Watches  (movxioents),  D^linois. 
Estab.  No.  108« 

Time,  10  howraper  day;  —  dayt  thepcut  year. 


Balance  makers .... 

Dial  makers 

Eogineers 

Engravers 

Escapomcnt  makcis 

Finishers . . 

Finishers,  nickel . . . 
Forgo-room  bands . . 

Gilders 

Hand  makers 

Jewellers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Main-spring  makers 

Motion  hands  ■ 

Pattern  makers  — 

Platers 

Staff  turners 

Steel  and  screwhands 
Stock-room  hands. . 
Trainbands 


29 
48 

2 

14 

46 

108 

5 
12 
14 

1 
60 
20 
75 
20 
69 
18 
38 

7 
58 
13 
66 


16 
20 


2 

22 
22 


$1  73 
2  17 
2  50 
2  23 


$1  78 
2  17 


19 

3 

18 


80 
40 
20 
45 
41 
00 
54 
50 
86 
93 


2  23 

1  80 

2  40 


1  41 
1  70 
1  50 


29 


67 

2 

128 


1  67 

2  20 

1  90 

3  40 

1  5G 

1  74 

147 

1  67 

i'io 

"i'66 

1  74 
1  47 


aToath. 
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Cl/>CKfi  AND  WATCUB6  (UOVRMEKl-R),  OHIO.— ES- 
TAB.  No.  109. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  275  days  (he  poit  year. 


Occupations. 


Blacksmith 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Foremen,  -iftsistant 

Machinists 

MiM.'hiiie  operators 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
8 
4 

4 
12 
40 


Fern. 


40 


Daily  wages. 


Male. '  Fom. 


$2  75 
3  00 
6  00 
3  50 
2  75 
1  50 


$1  00 


ClX>TIIIirO  (HATB  AKI>  CAPB),  NKW  JKKHKY.— EkTAB. 

No.  IIO. 

Tiine,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  pant  year. 


Blockers  .. 
Blowers . . . 
Colorers . . . 
ICoginocrs . 
Foreman  . . 
Foreman  .. 
Foremen  .. 
Former  ... 
Formei"S-. . 
Finishers.. 
Finishers.. 
Laborers  . . 
Makers-np 
Overseer  .. 
Packers . . . 
Poimcers.. 
StifFoner... 
Tiimmers . 


4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
2 

70 
7 

70 


7 

12 

1 


$1  17 

1  00 

1  K3 

3  00 

3  3:{ 

2  00 

3  75 

3  00 

a5 

2  00 

3  67 

^r  ■  •  "  • 

2  00 

1  50 

2  33 

i 

■  •     m 

^      • 

2  50 

2  00 

•  •  a  a  a  a  • 

3  33 

60 

$0  83 


1  67 


1  00 


Cl-OTIIIKG     (HATH     AKl)     CAF8).    NEW     .TKBSKT.— 
Ebtab.  No.  111. 

Time,  10  hfmra  per  dap;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Blockers  ... 
Colorers  — 
Eninneer... 
Finishers  . 
Finishers  .. 
Fhingers . . . 
Formers  .. 
Formers  . . 
Lesit  borers 

Packer 

Polishers  . 

Porter 

Sizers 

Sizera 

Stiffener  .. 
Sriffeners  . 
Watchman 


4 



$2  50 

4 

166 

1 

3  50 

40  '  2  00 

4 

1  80 

2 

3  33 

15 

20 

2  50 

$1  33 

aS 

7    83 

1  00 

8 

""266' 

1  00 

1 

6 

2  50 

1 

2  00 

50 

200 

2 

1  80 

1 

300 

02 

91 

1 

2  00 

CLOTHma    (HOBISBT),   Nxw   TOBX.— Estab.  No. 

iia. 

TiiiM,  11  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Brasher 

Button  sewers 

Button-hole  makers 

*Card  boys 

Qanl  cleauor 


7 
a4 


a5 

4 


$1  15 

$oi« 

i  70 

170 

62 

1  00 

CLOTiuNr.  (iioeiRitY),  New  York.— Ebtam.  No. 
119-X.'oucluded. 

Time,  11  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  piut  year. 


Occupations. 


Cutter 

Finishers 

Finishers 

licmmers 

Insprctors 

Knit  tiTs     

Knitter 

Lappers 

Loop«*rH 

Menders 

Overwer    

Overseer   

Overseer 

Prcssersaud  packers. 

Second  hand 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Si'wini^-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewinc-machine  op- 
erators   

Spinners 

Spoolera 

Undesi^atod 

Winder.^ 

Winder 


Number. 


Male. 


Fern. 


16 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 


Daily  waisea. 


Male. 


$1  9B 


1  un 


10 

7 


Fem. 


$0  01 
87 
85 
06 

87 
1  25 

*"79 
74 


1 
1 
1 
9 
I 


75 
50 
(53 

2r. 


a6 

al 
3 


8 
9 


a3 
al 


al 


87 

87 

1  53 


1  15 
96 
70 


62 


56 
62 


Clotiiinc  ^loeiRBT),  Nkw  York.— Estab.   No. 

113. 

Time,  11  hours  per  day;  302  days  the  past  year. 


Button  8»weT  r 

rmtton-hole  maker. . . 

Caril  boyi* 

Card  cleaner 

Cutter 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Hemmors 

Inspector 

Knitters 

Laborer 

Lappers 

Lapper 

Loopers 

Mender 

Overseers 

Pressors  and  packers 

Second  hand 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator  

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Spinners 

Spooler 

Trimmer 

Trimmer 

Undesignated 

Undesignatfod 

Wash-room  hands . . . 

Winders 


a2 
1 


a2 
1 
1 
1 


12 
2 
2 
1 
6 


1 

2 

al 


3 
8 
1 


1 

a6 

2 


5 
1 


$0  62 
1  33 
1  08 
1  25 


$0  50 
1  70 


83  > 
1  33 
87 


2  00 
1  62 
1  50 


92 
87 

•  85 
66 

1  25 


79 
74 


1 

1 

Ol 


a4 


87 


96 
85 
70 


87 

1  87 

60 


1  63 

71 

1  17 


62 


aTonth. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  a2?d  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industkies — Cont'i]. 

NOTB. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iodustries  or  statoH,  but  covers  only  establiahmeuts 
investigBtod  by  the  Bureau.    See  i>age  01,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


CLOTHma  (H06IKBT),  Nbw  Yobk.~£stab.  13^0. 

114* 

Time,  11  houraperday;  300  dayi  the  poet  year. 


Oocupationfl. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Bmsher 

1 

'"'ah' 

1 

'"'ii' 

2 
8 

1 
4 

""ih 

7 

7 
9 
1 

""a2 

2 

a2 

2 

7' 

$1  15 

""75" 

1  25 

2  80 
1  60 

"i'ih' 

1  12 

"3'66' 
1  02 

1  08 

"*i66 

1  25 

"1*56" 

1  50 

Bntton  sewers 

$0  50 

Card  boys ........... 

"""oi" 
1 

1 
1 

2  07 

Cardcleaner 

Cnttit 

Bnjrineer 

Finishers 

1  24 

Finishers 

1  00 

Hemmers 

85 

Inspeotor 

1  00 

Knuters 

1 
2 

1  00 

Lappers 

Lioopors 

08 

Menders 

1  15 

Overseers 

Pre-Hsers  and  packers 

Second  hands 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

3 
8 
8 

1  17 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  08 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erator   

85 

Spinners,  mule 

Spooler 

6 
1 

Trimmers 

60 

Trimmers 

1  70 

Undcsiiznated 

75 

Undesignated 

1  67 

Wash-room  hands. .. 

Watchman 

Winders 

3 
1 

"87 

Cloteiiko  (uosibrt),  New  York.— Estab.  No. 

115. 

Time,  11  hounper  day,-  302  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Bmshers 

Button  sewers 

Button-  hole  makora . 

Caiil  boys 

(Jotters 

Finishers 

Inspectors 

Knitters ,. 

Lappers 

Lappers 

Loopers 

Menders 

Menders 


Pressers  and  packers 
Sewing-machine  op- 
operators 

Spinners,  mule 

Trimmers 

Wash-room  hands  . . . 
Winders 


06 

4 


6 
8 


8 

io 


aO 
2 


30 

3 

12 


16 

25 

8 


10 

"s 
is 


$1  15 


62 
1  98 


1  00 
87 


1  62 


1  21 
"i'53 


$0  59 
1  70 


02 

67 

1  25 


79 
05 
85 


79 
83 
75 


ClOTBIXG  (HOSIERY),  NKW  YORK.— EBTAB 

No.  116. 

lime,  11  houre  per  dayt  302  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Bmsher 

Bntton  sewers 

Button-hole  makers . 


a4 

1 


$1  15 


$0  66 
1  70 

aYonth. 


CLOTHIXG  (HOSIBRY),  NEW  YORK.— ESTAB. 

No.  116-^oncluded. 
IVfiM,  11  hours  per  day,-  302  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Card  boys 

Cutter 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Hemmers .'... 

Inspector 

Knitters 

Knitter 

Lappers 

Loopers  and  seamers 

Menders 

Overseers 

Pressers  and  packers 

Spinners 

Spooler 

Trimmers 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands . . . 
Winders 


Number. 


Male. 


03 
1 


2 


2 

2 

a5 

1 


a9 

"i 


Fem. 


14 


2 
1 
3 
1 


14 

11 


a3 
10 
a5 
a8 


ub 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

/ 

$0  62 

1  98 

....... 

$0  92 

2  04 

85 

66 

87 

1  21 

i  66 

70 

•  •  •  •  -      * 

05 

2  50 

1  62 

88 

1  eo 


54 
i'53 


00 

83 

56 
37 


62 


Clothimo    (HOSIERY),  New'  York.— Estab.  No. 

117. 

Time^  11  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Bmsher 

1 

""oi 
1 

""'11 
2 
1 
5 

9 

14 

1 

8 

'""03" 
a9 

7 

$1  15 

""62 
1  98 

"i'66 

"2*66' 
1  67 

'"87" 
"i*53 

Button  sewers 

'$6'59 
1  67 

Button-hole  maker. . 

"  *i"  * 

Card  boys 

a5 
1 

Cutter 

Finishers 

92 

Hemmers 

85 

Iiisnector ...... 

88 

Knitters 

1  25 

Lappers 

Loopers 

5 

75 

Menders .. 

95 

Ovoi-seers 

Prcsners  and  packers 

Sewing-machme  op-< 

crator 

4 
3 

1  15 

Sewing  machine  op- 
erators ............ 

75 

Sninners 

06 

Trimmers 

58 

Undesiimated 

Winders 

9 

56 
73 

Clothiho  (hosiery),  New  York.— Ebtab.  No. 

118. 

Time,  11  hours  per  day;  302  days  the  past  year. 


Brusher 

1 

"oi' 

1 

...... 

.  ...^. 

1 
2' 

$1  15 

"62' 
1  25 
1  08 
1  50 

"i'w" 

Button  sewers 

$0  50 
1  70 

Button-hole  maker . . 
Card  boys 

""o3 
1 
1 
1 

Card  cleaner 

Cutter 

Engineer 

Finishers 

92 

Finisher 

87 

Foreman  1..... ...... 

1 

Hemmers 

8? 
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CLOTHCfO   (H08IBBT),    NEW  YOBK.— EBTAB.    No. 

118-Gonoluded. 
Time,  11  hounper  day;  302  days  the  past  year. 


OocMipatioiui. 


Knitters 

Knitter 

Loopen 

'Menders 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Pressors  and  packers 

Second  hand 

Sewing^iaohine  op- 
erator  

Se^vringmaohine  op- 
erators   

SewiDg-machine  op- 
erators   

Spinners 

Spooler 

Trimmers 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands . . . 

Watchman 

Winders 


Number. 


Kale. 


1 

1 
7 
1 


a& 


1 
2 
1 


Eem. 


8 
1 
8 
6 


1 
8 


1 

2 

C(4 


a5 


Dailywages. 


Male. 


IFeoL 


^  00 
1  76 
1  62 
1  75 


87 


1  63 
1  17 
1  26 


$0  87 

1  25 

79 

74 


96 

70 

1  16 


87 

1  87 

66 


67 


CLOTHixa  (hobubt),  New  Yobk.— Estab.  No. 

•119. 


Time,  11  hours  ptr  day;  302  days  the  past  year. 

Brusher 

1 

'"a3 
1 

'""ii" 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

•      7 

4 

1 
6 

4 

i' 

a\ 

1 

a1 

'■"ai* 

$1  00 

'  "62 
1  26 
1  98 
1  60 

Too" 

1  76 
1  60 
1  63 

"""87 

"i"53' 
1  17 
1  25 

Button  sewers 

$0  69 

Button  hole  maker . . 

1  70 

Card  bovs 

a3 

1 
1 
1 

Card  cleaner 

Cutter 

£nffineer 

Fin  shers 

92 

Finisher 

87 

Hemmer 

86 

Inspector 

66 

Knitters 

87 

Knitter 

1  25 

l/oopers 

79 

Menders  ,-,-,,  ^ , .   - 

74 

Overseer 

1 
2 
1 
6 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Packers  and  pressors 
Sewiug-roachme  op- 
erator   

1  15 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

70 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Spinaers 

Spooler 

Trimmer 

Trimmer 

'"'ai' 

'.'.v.... 

96 

"'"87 

60 

1  70 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands . . . 

Watchman 

Winders 

1 

2 

] 

56 
"     "67 

Clothing   (hosibbt),  New  Yobk.— Estab.  No. 

190. 

Tiimt^  W  hcnirg  per  day;  300  days  the  pcLst  year. 


Button  sowers  — 
Butt(m-ho1c  maker 
Card  boys 


a4 


Clothing  (hobikbt),  New  Yobk.— Estab.  No. 
l:iO— Concluded. 

IHmet  1 1  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Ooonpations. 


Cutters  .. 
Finishers 


emmers 

Inspector 

Knitter 

Knitters 

Lappers 

Loopers  and  seamers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Packers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Spinners 

Trimmers 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands. . . 

Winders 


Number. 


Male. 


aZ 


2 
4 

2 


OS 

io' 
io" 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


14 

4 
1 
1 


8 
14 


11 


4 

48 


6 


$1  98 


58 


Fom. 


$0«2 
86 

er 

1  25 
•     92 


79 


2  50  . 
1  58  ;. 
1  83  !. 


96 


87  1 

*i'63"l 
I 

"i"63* 


83 
80 
56 


73 


Clothing  (hosiebt),  New  Yobk.— Estab.  No. 

191. 

Time,  11  hours  per  day ;  302  days  the  peut  year. 


Button  sewers 

Button-hole  maker . 

Card  boys.  1 

Cutter 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finisher    

Hemmer 

Inspector 

Knitters 

Knitter 

Loopers 

Menders 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Spinners 

Spooler 

Trimmer 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands. . 

Watchman 

Winders 


a2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


ai 
al 


9 
1 


a2 

$0  66 

1 

$0  62 
1  98 
1  60 

1  70 

ii 

92 

1 

1  25 

1 

■  **«■•  • 

85 

1 

66 

2 

87 

1 

1  25 

6 



79 

4 

■'!¥ 

1  50 

74 

5 

70 

8 

"'"87' 
87 

96 

1 

i87 

a2 

'"i'i7* 

1  25 

56 

ai 

67 

Clotiiixo  (nOBiBBT),  Nkw 

1SI9. 


York.— EsT^iB.  No. 


Time,  11  hours  per  day;  209  days  the  past  year. 


Button  sewers 

Button-hole  makers 

Card  boys 

Card  cleaner 

Cntters 

Dryer 

I)yVr 

I'uniin'CiK  


1 


I  $0  ft)      KinlsliorH 

1  70  '    KinishtM-  . 

$0  63  I II  Fireuiau  . 

a  Youth. 


a7 
al 


1 

"2 

14 

al 

1 


aS 

$0  88 

2 

1  54 

51 

•*■ « • • 

...... 

77 

2 

""6.V 

1  00 

1 

'i".^i 

77 

88 

71 

123 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wagks  ok  Employi^s,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

KOTB. — Tht»  tabic  in  iwt  a  coinpieto  exhibit  for  industriefl  or  stAteft.  bat  covers  only  establiBlimentB 
inyeetigftted  by  the  Baieau.    Sec  page  01,  Also  sunmiaries  pages  143  to  226. 


Clothino  (hobikbt),  New  York.— Estab.  No. 
i99~-Ooncladed. 

Time,  11  hour i  per  day;  289  day  a  the  past  year. 

Number.     |  Daily  wage*. 


Ocoapationft. 


Male.    Fern.     Male.   Fern. 


Folder 

Forewoman 

Hemmers 

Inspectors 

Knitters 

Knitters 

Knitters 

Laborer 

Menders 

(hler 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Packer 

Picker , 

Preeaer 

Hibber 

Ribbera 

Second  hand 

Second  hand 

Second  band 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

Spinners,  mnle 

Spinner,  other 

Sweepers 

Trimmer 

Turner 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands. . . 
Wash-room  hands. . . 
Watchman 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
3 
2 
6 
al 
8 


3 


$0  02 


1  00 
3  85 


4 
al 


2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
3 


8 


2 
1 
1 
5 


8 
2 
1 

1 
1 


07 
10 
64 
77 
06 
15 


1  19 
"77 


1  23 

71 


53 
1  19 

75 
1  46 


$0  77 
1  54 

.  66 
48 
62 
50 
86 


78 


1 
1 


15 
04 


06 


83 


53 
92 
83 
58 


CLOTHIHG    (HOfllBBY),    Nbw   Tork.— Estab.   No. 

193. 

TiAie,  11  hourt  per  day ;  800  day$  the  poet  year. 


to  60 
1  70 


Button  sewers    

Button- bole  makers 
Card  boys 
Card  cleaners 
Cotters 
Engineer 
Finishers 
Finishers 
Hemmers 
Inspector 
Knitters 
Kuitters 
I^oopera 
Menders 
•Overseer 
<  >ver8eer 

Trossera  and  packers 
Sewing-machine  op 

erutors 
Sewinsr-raachfne  op- 

enitors 
Ko wing-machine  op 

eratoia 
Spinner,  ranle 
Spinner».  other.  . 
Spoolers. . 
Trimmers 
'J^immers 
Undesignated 
Wash-room  hands 
Watchman 
Winders 


a  Youth. 


Clothwo  (hosibkt),  New  York.— Bctab.  No. 

t94. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day ;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Carders 

14 

57 

3 

2 

'"""is 

10 

7 

b20 

a' 

8 

28 

2 

"'io' 

$1  76 

48 

1  88 

1  00 

"850' 

"lis 

64 
1  44 

Card  boys 

Cutters    

Pry-room  hands 

Finishers  . : 

io'oi 

80 

Hemmers 

Knitters 

1  28 

Looners 

85 

uvu|ra*  w.  ............ 

Overseers 

8 

Overseers 

Pressers 

2  00 
96 

Sewing  -machine 
operators 



80 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators   

1  08 

Spinners,  mule 

Spoolers 

7 
06 

12 

t 

Xl^idesignated 

Winders 

'so 

CLOTBDrO    (HOBURT),  NbW    Y0BK.~B6TAB.    No. 

19ft. 


Time,  11  houre.  per  day/  800  daye  the  poet  year. 

Carder 

1 
OS 
25 

....... 

$1  00 

67 

1  25 

"i'io' 

200 

83 

67 

1  00 

1  00 

1  60 

83 

60 

1  00 

1  25 

1  75 

1  60 

67 

Carders 

Finishers 

Finishers 

10  50 

Foremen 

2 

2 

al 

al 

2 

1 

1 

a2 

al 

1 

2 

5 

1 

08 

Foremen 

■ 

Knitter 

Knitter 

Laborers 

Lapper  

Mftc^inist     - 

••-»*• 

Packers 

Packer 

Picker 

Second  hands 

Spinners,  mule 

Teamster 

Winders 

Clothimo  (hosiebt),  Nbw  York.— Estab.  No. 

196. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day ;  300  daye  the  paet  year. 


Button  sewers 

Button-hole  maker . 

Card  boys 

Cutter 

Finishers 

Hemmers 

Inspector 

Knitters 

Laborers 

Ijoopers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Packers 

Sewing-niachine  op- 
erator      .  .  ; 

Sowing-machine  op- 
orators  

Spinn^TS 

TrimmerH 


04 

1 


3 
3 
2 


a6 


5 

$0  83 

1 

'$6'62' 
1  98 

1  67 

16 



92 

2 

85 

1 

67 

5 

Too' 

1  25 

is 

'Tso' 

1  62 
1  83 

79 

1 

1  15 

13 


■"87" 

95 

3 

79 

bGhlldren 


12854  LAB 


21 
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CixyrHDio  (HosiSBT),  Nsw  Yobk.~Bbtab.  No. 
196-€onolii,ded. 

TimBtMkminperdaif;  BOO 4anfi the p€U€ ymr. 


OocnpalioBS. 


Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  hands . 
Winders 


Kvmber. 


Male. 


8 


Fem. 


8 


Daily 


$1  68 


$0  83 
82 


81 


CLOTHDrO    (KHT    GOODS,    JIBnTS),    PBHHBTLVA- 
MIA.— SSTAB,  No.  197* 

Time,  10  h9unp&r  dmy ;  800  doyt  tft«  paat  ywr. 


Batton-hole  makers . 

Gntt^rs 

Folders , 

Knitters 

Machinist 

Preraers 

Sewinff- machine 

operawrs 

Weavers 

Winders 


2 


16 

2 

a2 

036 


2 


$2  08 


1  60 


$1  17 

1  00 

80 

50 

"i"86 

41 

"75 


CLOTHINO  (HAT8,  CAPS),  PSBHBTLVAXIA.— BSTAB. 

No.   198. 

TiMU,  10  hourtper  day  ;  800  days  ths  paH  yemr. 


Finishers. 
Laborers . 

Sizers 

TrlmmeTB 


14 

6 

14 


18 


$1  88 
1  26 
1  87 


|0  07 


CLOTHnro  (HAm,  oafs),  PnnraTLTAinA.— Ebtab. 

No.  199. 

Time^lOhounpfrdayi  906  dayt  ih§  patl  ytar. 


Blockers 

Bmshers 

Carrotters 

Colorers 

Curlers    

Curlers'  helper — 

Cotters 

Cntters 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Foimers 

Formers 

liSborers 

Packers 

Plnckers 

Ponncers 

Printers 

Bepalrers 

Shavers 

Siiers 

Trimmers 

Undesignated 

Wash-room  haods. 


27 
4 

10 

11 

8 

al 

10 

6 

8 

122 

•60 

19 

al7 

18 

.  16 

80 

18 

8 

90 

6 

166 


6 
9 


16 


107 
16 


$2 
I 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 

"i 
1 


76 
60 
63 
78 
70 
70 
05 
00 
18 
68 
68 
68 
64 
88 
20 
06 
90 
26 
89 
14 
86 

80 
00 


90  84 


83 
83 


Clotsxsg  (mkh's  UNDBBCLornuio),  Yibodiia.- 
EsTAB.  Na  130. 

Time,  10  kouTi  p€r  day  f  300  daya  th«  pott  year. 


Occapatlons. 


Number. 


Male. 


r 


Daily  wages. 


Bale  opener . . . 
Back  boys  — 

Bleachers 

Card  boys 

Carders 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Knitters 

Knitters 

Laborers 

Picker 

Picker 

Spinners,  mule 
Watchman... 


1 
a2 
7 
a» 
3 
1 
4 


1 
2 

ai 
8 
1 

al 
7 
1 


Fern. 

Male. 

$180 

■  •  M  «  •  «  • 

60 

1  50 

•  «■•■•  ■ 

60 



2  00 

800 

27 

860 

026 

i60 

176 

ois 

60 

195 

1  40 

45 

160 

1  60 

Fem. 


#0  75 
60 


60 


Coal,  Cokx,  akd  Orb  (coal),  Grbat  BBrrAnr.— 
ESTAB.  No.  131. 

TVfiM,  10  fumrtper  day ;  —  day»  the  poet  year. 


Bankmen 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Cart  drivers 

Coal  cleaners     (J^* 
gers) 

Drivers 

Engineer,  stationary. 

FUIers 

Firemen 

Firemen... 

Furnace  men 

Furnace-men's  help- 
ers   

Joiners « 

Laborers 

Lampmen 

Maoninist'. 

Miners 

Overseers  (overlook- 
ers) ...I 

Overseers  (overlook- 
ers)   

Sawyers  (timber)  — 

Track  layers 

Trappers 

Takers-off 


6 

2 

2 

oS 

a20 

08O 

1 

80 

14 

4 

2 

02 
4 

20 

8 

1 

100 


2 

8 

26 

a26 

020 


$0  06 

1  14 

72 

60 

00 

60 

1  12 

08 

1  08 

72 

72 

48 

108 

72 

08 

124 

1  12 

240 

1  68 
96 
90 
48 
60 


Coal,  Cokb,  ahd  Obb  (ibon  orb),  Gbrat  BrI' 

TAOr.— BSTAB.  No.  tS9* 
Time,  9  houre  per  day ;  —  doyt  the  poet  year. 


Bankman 

Bhkcksmith 

Cartman 

Deputies 

Drivers 

Dumpers 

BngliM  plane  men. .,. 

Engine  wright 

Fan-engine  men 

Firemen 

Greater ' 

Hanling-engine  man 

Joiner 

Laborers 


1 

$0  90 

1 

■  «•'•■«  • 

96 

1 

72 

18 

1  08 

11 

62 

4 

....... 

96 

4 

yt 

1 

m 

2 

n 

2 

72 

1 

48 

1 

96 

1 

96 

8 

72 

a  Youth. 
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Occupations,  with  Nubiber  and  Wages  op  EMPLOYifes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exMbit  for  indastriee  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bnreaa.    See  page  01,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Coal,  Cokb,  axd  Obb  (ibok  obb).  Great  Bbit- 
AiN— Botab.  Now  139— Condnded. 

Time,  9  hman  per  day ;  — dOffiihepaetvMifr, 


Oceapatioiis. 


Miners 

On-setters 

Ore  cleaner 

Pumpman 

Stableman 

Striker 

Timber  leaders 

Trappers 

Tnb  cleaner 

Weigher 

Weighers 

Winding-engme  man 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


125 

SI 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
04 
1 
1 
4 
1 


Vem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$108 
06 

72 
76 
80 
50 
80 
22 
48 

1  00 
80 

1  04 


f SOU. 


Goal,  Coks,  aicd  Obb  (coal),  Iitdiana.— Ebtab. 

No.  133. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day.-  220  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Drivers 

Engineers ... 

Laborers 

Miners  b 

Track  layers 
Weighers ... 


10 

$1  80 

50 

1  50 

20 

2  00 

82 

1  00 

120d 

R,146 

18 

200 

0 



1  75 

Coal,  Coke,  akd  Obk  (coal),  Imdiana.— Bbtab. 

Ko.  134. 

ISme,  10  houre  per  day,-  225  daye  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Drivers 

Engineers . . . 
Laborers . . . . 
Mine  bees  . . . 

Minerstf 

Track  ]a3'ers 
Weighers  ... 


6 

$1  50 

85 

1  25 

6 

2  50 

0 

1  00 

6 

8  50 

175 

1  75 

7 

2  20 

6 

1 

1  70 

Coal,  Cokio»  a»d Orr  (coal),  Martland.-^-Estab. 

Ko.  135. 

Time,  11  howe  per  day ;  225  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blac.ksmithn 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

rarpentei*8 

Drivers 

Dnmpers 

Engineer 

Fireman  — 

Furnace  man 

Laborers 

Miners  d , 

Stablemen 

Track  layers 

Undesignated 

Weighers 


2 

1 

3 

31 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

247 

2 

3 

«8 

3 


I 


$1  90 


50 

70 


1  60 

1  35 

2  25 
1  70 
1  75 
1  35 
1  73 

1  83 

2  00 
70 

1  70 


a  (Jhihlren. 

&  Miners  i-flppiv©  80  cents  por  ton  of  2.000  pounds, 
block  coal  (sliding  scale). 


Coal,  Coke,  Aim  Orb  (coal).  Martlaitd.— Ebtab. 

No.  136. 

l%metHhoweperdayf  ^ii  daye  the paai  year. 


Oocapations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 
Drivers 

2 
2 
36 
6 
3 
8 
315 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

$1  00 
186 
1  60 

1  35 
I  65 
1  35 
1  56 
1  84 

1  20 

2  00 
2  00 
1  75 

Dampers 

Furnace  men 

Laborers 



Miners  (f 

Stableman 

Stablemen 

Track  layers 

Weigher 

, 

Weigher 

Coal,  Cork,  axd  Ore  (goal),  Martlamd.— Ebtab. 

No.  137. 

Time^  11  howreperdMyj  227 denye ihepeietyear. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Brakeman 

Carpenters 

Drivers 

Dumpers 

Engineer 

La&>rers 

Minersd 

Stableman 

St-ableman 

Track  layers 


2 

$2  00 

2 

1  60 

1 

1  50 

2 

1  80 

16 

1  60 

5 

1  85 

1 

2  15 

7 

1  10 

200 

1  67 

1 

1  67 

il 

1  00 

8 

1  60 

Coal,  Coke,  akd  Orb  (coal),  Missodbl— Estab. 

Na  138. 

Time,  10  heureper  day ;  —  daye  thepeut  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Drivers 

Engineer 

Fil^Dman 

Laborers 

Miners,  machine  . . . 

Miners 

Mine  boss 

Pumper , 

Teamster 

Track  layer 

Track  layers 

Weigher 


1 
1 
7 
1 
1 

18 
14 
100 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


$2  31 

1  OS 

2  00 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


88 
81 
50 
46 
88 
2  88 


1 
1 


08 
«S 
2  50 
2  81 
2  81 


Coal,  Cokb,  and  Orb  (iron  ore),  Missourl— 
Estab.,  No.  139. 

Time,  10  Jumre  per  day;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oarjjcnters '  4 

Engineers I  • 

Machinists 12 

Miners i  125 

TJndesignatf'd r35 


$2  00 

1  75 

2  75 

1  25 

75 

c  Miners  receive  77  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pouuclH, 

block  eoal. 
d  Miners  receive  40  ccnU  per  t4ju  of  2240  lbs. 
s  Youth. 
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OOCUI'ATIONS,  WITH  NUMBEU  AND  WaGES  OF  EMPLOYES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd, 

XO'iK.— TIjiu  luble  in  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iudustries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
iuvcNtiiratcd  by  the  Bureau.    Kee  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143 14>  226. 


Coal,  Cokb,  jhw  Obb  (coal).  Omo.— Estab.  No. 

140. 

Time,  10  hawrtper  day;  211  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Occupations. 


Blacksmith  . 

Capers 

Drivers 

Dumpers — 
Enp^neers... 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Mine  bosK . . . 

Miners  a 

Oiler 

Trsok  layers 

Trappers 

Trimmer  — 
Weigher  ..., 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
2 
6 

4 

a 
a 

4 

1 

100 

1 
a 

65 

1 
1 


7em. 


Daily -wages. 


Hale. 


n  75 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


76 
00 
85 
75 
00 
33 


3  UO 


1 
1 
1 


75 
85 
75 
56 

85 
200 


Fern. 


Coal,  Coks,  aitd  Obb  (coal),  Ohio.— Ebtab. 

No.  14i. 

Time^  10  hourt  per  day ;  208  daya  the  patt  year. 


Blacksmith . . . 

Cager 

Drivers 

Engineer 

Ent^ineer 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Minersa 

Pumper,  mine 
Pumper,  mino 
Track  layers  . 

Trappers 

"Weigher 


$2  00 

1  50 

175 

185 

1  50 

1  85 

1  85 

300 

70 

aofi 

185 

1  25 

8 

176 

65 

60 

1 

175 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Obb   (coal),   Ohio.— Estab. 

No.  149. 

Time,  9|  houre  per  day ;  230  daye  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith . . 

Drivers 

Kn.'ziiieer.... 

Engineer 

Miue  boss  ■ . . 

Minersa 

Topmen 

trju'k  layers 

Trappers 

"Weigher 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 

60 
3 
2 

04 
1 


12  00 


1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 


75 
00 
75 
00 
00 
35 
75 
60 
75 


Coal,  Cokb,  and  Orb   (coal), 

No.  14.3. 


Ohio.— Ebtab. 


Titne,  d  houre  per  day,-  190  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

r>1ack8mith'B  helper. 

Drivers 

Eoginuer 

Laborers 

Miue  boss 


1 

$1  80 

1 

140 

18 

185 

1 

1  05 

13 

1  80 

1 

400 

Coal,  Cokb,  akd  Obb  (coal),  Oiuo.— Estab. 
No.  143— Concluded. 

Time,  ^hmmper  day;  800 daye  ihepaet  year. 


• 

OoonpationB. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fein. 

MfnArs  a .-. 

105 

1 

8 

64 

1 
1 

$1  54 

1  GO 
1  65 
00 
1  50 
1  60 

Stableman 

Track  layers 

Tranners - 

"Water  hauler 

"Weigher 

Coal,   Cokb,  ahd  Obb  (coal),  Ohio.— Estab. 

No.  144. 

I^ms,  10  houre  per  day;  208  daye  the  poet  year, 

m 


Blacksmith  . . . 

Drivers 

Mine  boss — 

Miners  d   

Oiler 

Pumper,  mine. 

Pushers 

Slack  hauler  . . 
Track  layer . . . 
Trimmer 


1 

$175 

3 

1  85 

1 

2  11 

80 

180 

61 

50 

61 

50 

4 

1  85 

1 

126 

1 

1  85 

1 

125 

Coal,  Cokb,  and  Obb  (coal),  Ohio.— Estab.  No. 

145. 

TSeiUt  0  houre  per  day;  200  daye  thepaetyear. 


Cacer 

Drivers 

Dumper 

Engineer 

Mine  boss — 

Minerso 

Water  hauler 
Weigher 


$1  85 

1  85 

1  28 

1  60 

200 

28 

.138 

185 

1  60 

Coal,  Cokb,  abd  Obb  (Coal),  Ohio.— Estab.  No. 

146. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  —  daye  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith 

Brakeman 

Carpenters 

Drivers 

Drivers,  boss 

Dumpers — 

Engineer,  locomotive 
Engineer,  stationary 

Furnace  man ^ 

Laborers ' 

Machinist ' 

Mine  bosses j 

Mine  boss 

Miners  e    

Slack  hauler 

Teamster 

Track  layers 

Trimmers 

Water  hauler 


2 
1 
1 
2 

25 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 
160 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1 


.r..< 


$2  50 

2  25 

1  50 

2  50 

1  60 

200 

X50 

aso 

200 

1  25 

150 

2  75 

8  00 

260 

176 

160 

1  60 

176 

160 

200 


aMiners  leoeiTS  76  cants  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  lump  coal  (Tuscarawas  T^ey  district). 

6Touth. 

e  Miners  receive  50  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  lump  coal  (Jacksmt  County  district). 

d  Miners  receive  55  oente  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  lump  coal  (Jackson  County  district). 

a  Minors  receive  50  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  lump  coal  (Hocking  "Valley  district).    * 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  EMi»LOYf:8,  by  Industriiss — Cont'd. 

Note.— This  table  in  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  but  covers  only  eatabUahments 
inveatigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  01,  also  Buxomaries,  pages  143  to  220. 


('OAL,     COKK    A2ID     OKX    (COAL),     OHIO.— EsTAB. 

No.  14T. 

Time^  10  hours  p^r  doyi  —  daya  the  pott  yMir. 


Oocnpationa. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

1 
1 

1 
.2 

•? 

1 
1 
1 

A 

I 
1 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blaoksmith 

....... 

12  25 
1  82 
200 
1  25 
140 
1  75 
1  00 
126 

1  25 

2  50 

Carpenter 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Dumper 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

■ 

Mine  boss 

MinArv  a    . 

1  20    

2  00    

Track  layer 

Track  layer 

1  40    

Tracklayer 

J  I 

61    

M.     -mtr        ...... 

1  25  1 

Trapper 

50    

Weigher 

1 



2  50 

COAiL,  COKK  AND  OBB  (GOAL),  OUIO— ESTAB.  No. 

148. 

Tinu,  10  hourt  per  day/  —  daye  the  ptut  year. 


Blacksmith  . . 

Drivers 

Dumper 

Mine  boss ... 

Miners  c 

Stableman  ... 

Trimmers 

Water  hauler 
Weigher 


2 
18 
1 
1 
160 
1 
3 
1 
1 




$2  00 
1  40 
1  50 
240 
1  50 
1  60 
1  60 
1  40 



160 

Coal,  Cokb,  amd  Obb  (ooal),  Ohio.— Ebtab. 

No.  149. 


Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  — 

dmye  thepaet  year. 

Carpenters 

2 
126 

m 

$2  00 
1  40 
1  50 
106 
1  50 
1  25 
260 
1  60 
1  25 
1  76 
140 
140 
1  60 

Drivers 

Dumper 

Engineers 

Fireman ,... 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Miners  0 

Stableman « 

Track  layer 

Trimmers 

Water  hauler 

Weigher 

Coal,  Coks,  aud  Obx  (coal),  Omo.— Ebtab. 

No.  150. 

Time,  lu  houre  per  pay ;  180  daye  ih*  poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

BbicksmTtb's  helper . 


. 

1 

$2  00 

1 

1 

2  26 

1 

1  50 



Coal,   Coks,   ahd  Obx   (coal),  Omo.— EbtaBi, 
No.  IffO— Concluded. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  180  daye  the  poet  year. 


Ocoapati( 


Cagera 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Dumpers 

Dumpers 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborers,  skilled 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Miners 

Oilers 

Pumpers,  mine . . 

Screeners    

Stableman 

Sump  digger 

TracK  layer 

Track  layer  . . .  . 

Trimmer 

Trimmers 

Trappers 

Water  haulers  . . 
Weighers 


Number. 


Male. 


8 

3 
8 
8 
2 
3 
I 
I 
1 
3 
4 
1 
175 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
b6 
bl 
1 


Fein. 


Daily  trages. 


Male. 


$1  80 
2  26 
2  06 


1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 


80 
76 
50 
25 
75 
50 
25 
55 
00 


(22  40 
1  25 
1  38 
1  50 

1  26 

2  06 
2  25 
2  05 
2  00 

1  76 
75 
85 

2  00 


Fem. 


Coal,  Cokb,  and  Ori  (coal),  PsHireTLyANiA.- 
EfTAB.  No.  101. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  200  daye  the  poet  year. 


BhMksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Drivers,  boss 

Drivers 

Dumpers 

Engineer,  locomotive 
Engineer,  stationary. 

Hitchers   

filtohers*  helpers 

Incline  brakemen... 

Loaders 

Mine  bosses 

Miners^ 

Oilers 

Pumpers,  mine 

Weighers 


3 
3 
8 
8 

83 

12 

1 

2 

9 

8 

3 

8 

8 

660 

18 

6 

8 


$2  50 

2  00 

2  60 

800 

2  60 

2  60 

8  00 

2  50 

2  25 

1  76 

280 

2  75 

8  00 

2  45 

2  00 

2  50 

2  50 

CoAL,  Cokb,  and  Obb  (coal),  PnomTLTAiOA.- 

ESTAB.  No.  159. 
Time,  10  houre  per  day;  225  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Drivers  and  laborers . 

Mine  bosses 

Miners/ 


1 

$2  25 

60 

1  70 

2 

• 

3  00 

140 

2  20 

a  Miuers  receive  40  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  furnace  ooal  (Hooking  Valley  district). 

&  Youth. 

c  MiiM^fH  receive  50  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  lump  coal  (Ho<>king  Valley  district). 

d  I  hiM  iM  for  1883.    The  pnc-e  of  roinini;  has  since  been  reduced  ono-half  (Sunday  Creek  Valley  district). 

tf  MiuMFH  receive  76  centa  per  ton  of  2,U00  pounds.  lump  coal  (iMitsburgh  district). 

/Miners  receivo  76  cents  por  ton  or  2,00()  pound.s.  lntu[)  coal  (Pittsburgh  district). 
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inyenti^ated  by  the  Bureaa.     See  page  01.  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Coal,  Coke,  and  Obe'(coke).  Penhbtlvanta.— 
ESTAB.  lifo.  Id3. 

Time,  8  Jiours  per  day;  260  days  the  pott  year. 


Oconpations. 


Blacksmiths 
Carpenters.. 

Chargers 

Drawers  ... 

Drivers 

Engineers  .. 
Foremen . . . 

i«^orkera 

Laborers 

Levellers  .. 
Mine  bosses 
Miners  a  ... 
Yard  bosses 


Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. '  Fftm. 

Male. 
$2  60 

Fern. 

12 

■•••■■  • 

10 

2  50 

61 

1  44 

420 

••••■•• 

1  60 

70 

1  20 

8 

1  68 

10 

2  72 

176 

1  44 

300 

1  20 

61 

1  44 

11 



2  00 

700 
12 

1  62 

2  00 

Coal,  Coke,  asd  Okb  (coke),  Pknkstlvamia.- 
Ebtab.  No.  154. 

Time,  8  hours  per  deny;  2lS0  dmye  the  pmtt  yemr. 


Chargers  .. 
Drawers  ... 
Engineers . . 
Foremen . . . 

Forkers 

Laborers . . . 
Levellers... 
Mine  bosses 
Minersa  ... 
Yard  bosses 


17 

•144 

153 

1  60 

S 

1  76 

6 

272 

60 

1  44 

125 

1  20 

17 

1  44 

4 

2  00 

265 

1  52 

5 

2  00 

COAL,  Coke,  and  Okb  (coal),  Yibgimia.— Estab. 

No.  195. 

7}ime,  10  hewreper  dmy;  800  dmye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Carpenter 

Cleaners,  coal 

Drivers  

Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Mine  bosses 

Miners 

Miners 

Timbormen 

Track  layers 


1 

$175 

1 

100 

1 

1  75 

625 

50 

67 

76 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

13 

05 

2 

2  00 

26 

1  75 

27 

1  25 

6 



125 

6 

135 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Obb  (ibon  orb),  yiBonriA. 
Ebtab.  No.  15tt. 

Time,  10  houreper  day  ;  300  daye  the  pout  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Carpenters 

Engipeer 

Foreman 

Uamess  repairer . . . 

Machinist 

Mine  bosses 

Mine  boas 

Miners ^ 

Stablemen    

rimbermen 


2 
2 
5 


220 
2 
2 


$2  35 


1 
1 


38 
67 


8  20 


8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


00 
02 
45 
67 
25 
05 
88 
00 


Coal,  Coke,  and  Obb  (ibon  obb),  Vikuimia.- 
Ebtab.  No.  157. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  300  diaye  the  poet  year. 


OccupationB. 


Blacksmith 
Brakemen. . 
Carpenter . . 
Bn^neers . . 

Feeder 

Firenuui  ... 

Laborer 

Mine  bosses 

Miners 

Teamster... 
Water  boys 


Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

1 

$1  35 

8 

1  00 

••*«*• 

1 

1  36 

2 

1  76 

1 

118 

1 

1  13 

1 

1  13 

3 

135 

•  60 

1  00 

1 

00 

M 

45 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Obb  (coal),  Wbst  TiBonnA.- 
Ebtab.  No.  158. 

Time,  10  houre per  day ;  200  daye  thepmtt  year. 


Blacksmiths  . 

Drivers 

Dmmninners 

LaboreiB 

Mine  bosses . . 

Minerso 

Track  layers  . 

Trappers 

Weigners 


2 

$2  00 

16 

1  60 

8 

171 

10 

120 

2 

250 

106 

140 

3 

180 

b2 

50 

2 

180 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Obb  (goal),  Wbbt  YmonnA.- 
Ebtab.  No.  159. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day;  240  daye  the  pott  year. 


Blacksmith  . . 
Carpenter — 

Driver 

Drivers 

Drivers .-. 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Miners^ 

Tracklayer... 
Undesignated 


1 

12  26 

1 

200 

1 

160 

3 

145 

4 

1  25 

5 

1  10 

1 

350 

00 

160 

1 

lio 

M 

•••■■•* 

50 

Coal,  Cokb,  and  Obb  (coal),  Wbbt  Yibguoa.- 
Bbtab.  No.  100. 

Time,  10  howrt  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

DriTers 

Drivers 

Incline  brakeman  . . . 

Mine  boss 

Mlnerstf 

Teamster 


1 

$2  00 

1 

•""••• ^ 

135 

5 

140 

63 

76 

M 

50 

1 

800 

62 

1  90 

1 

1  60 

Coal,  Cokb,  and  Obb  (coal),  West  YntoonA.- 
Ebtab.  No.  161. 

Time,  0  houreper  day;  200  daye  the  paet  year. 


Drivers  .... 
Laborers .... 

Minersd 

Track  layer 


5 

$100, 

5 

1  10 

30 

1  60 

1 

125 

a  This  establishment  mines  its  own  coal.  The  miners  receive  23^  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  ponnds  nm  of 
mine  coal  (Connelsville  district) .  b  Tooth.  e  Miners  receive  40  cents  per  ton  of  3,240  iwonds  mn 
of  mine  coal  (New  Biver  district) .  d  Miners  receive  40  cents  per  ton  of  2,0U0  pounds  run  of  mine  ooal 
(New  River  district). 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  EmployIis,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

NoTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indostries  or  statei,  bat  ooTera  only  establishmenta 
luvestigated  by  the  Bareau.    See  page  01,  alno  summarieH,  pagea  143  to  226. 


Coal,  Coke,  axd  Obb  (coal),  Wb0T  YniaiinA.— 
JSfiTAB.  Hb.  109. 

Time^  10  houn  per  day ;  175  dayt  the  pott  y$ar. 


• 
Oooapatlons. 

Number. 

DaOy  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Rlankfrniith     

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
85 
1 
1 

ii 

12  00 
1  26 
1  65 

1  25 

2  00 

1  68 
200 

2  00 

Coal  cleaner 

DriTere 

Indiiie  brakeman  . . . 
Mine  bosa 

Minen a  ............ 

Track  layer 

Weigher 

Coal,  Cokb,  axd  Obb  (coal),  Wbbt  Vibouoa.- 
ESTAB.  No.  163. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  240  daye  thepcut  year. 


Blacksmith 

1 

1 
6 
6 
1 

60 
1 



f2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 

2  50 
200 
1  50 

Carpenter 

Drivers 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Miners  a 

Weieher 

Goal,  Cokb,  and  Obb  (coal).  West  Yiboimia.- 
BflTAB.  No.  104. 

Time,  10  hoy^reper  djy;  300  daye  thepaetyear. 


Blacksmiths 

Captain,  tag-boat 

OarpeDters 

Carpenters 

Caaikers, boat ... 
Caulkers,  boat ... 

Driver 

Drivers .' 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Dnmper 

Engineer,  locomotive 
Engineer,  locomotive 
Engineers,    locomo- 
tive    

Ensineer,  stationary 

Laborers 

Mine  boss 

Mine  boss 

Minersfr 

Pampers,  boat 

River  boss 

Stableman 

Stableman 

Traok  layers 

Tracklayers 

Track  layers 

Trappers 

Weighers 


4 

12  00 

1 

1  68 

6 

2  00 

2 

•  •••■•  • 

1  50 

2 

200 

8 

1  50 

1 

2  25 

12 



1  75 

12 

1  50 

10 

1  25 

1 

1 

190 

1 

■  ««•■■  • 

8  26 

1 

1  75 

2 

1  25 

1 

188 

15 

1  26 

1 

825 

1 

240 

180 

187 

8 

1  5u 

1 

200 

1 

2  00 

1 

j_ 

1  26 

S 

200 

8 

«*••••  • 

1  75 

6 

1  50 

alO 

•*■«••» 

60 

2 

200 

CoAi^  Coke,  aitd  Okb  (coal).  Wsn  YxBeonA.— 
Ebtab.  No.  16ft. 

Ttfne,  10  houre  per  day;  103  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Coal,  Coke,  and  Obb  (coal).  West  YiBaraiA.- 
Ebtab.  Na  16ft— Conoladed. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day  I  1G&  hourt  the  poet  year. 


Oocapations. 


Carpenter . 

Caolker.boat.. 
Caalker,  boat.. 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Dampers 

Engineer 

Engineers..  .. 
Fnmaoeman.. 

Inspector 

Miners  5 

Oiler 

Pamper,  boat.. 
Pampers,  boat. 

Biverboss 

Screeners 

Screener 

Stablemen 

Traok  layer  . . . 
Traok  layer  . . . 
Traok  layers . . 

Trappers 

Weigher 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
12 
8 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
120 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 


FeoL 


DaOy  wages. 


Male. 


$176 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


76 
50 
76 
60 
87 
26 


2  00 


26 

25 


2  00 


87 
26 
60 
25 
76 
87 
76 
25 
00 
76 
62 
50 
00 


Fern. 


Coal,  Coke,  aitd  Obb  (coke).  West  YmonnA.' 
E0TAB.  No.  166» 

I^fiM,  10  houre  per  day;  300  dayt  thepaetyear. 


Chargers 
Drawers 
Laborers 


2 

«    •  ■  *  ■  «    m 

$1  20 

9 

120 

0 

■  •  •  ■    •  ■  • 

1  00 

COOKINa    AED    HeaTIHO     APPABATUB     (8T0TES), 

iLLQfOiB.— Ebtab.  No.  167* 
Ti»ae,  10  howrt  per  day ;  275  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Cleaners  

Cupola  men 

Engineer 

Grmders  and  polish 

ers 

Mounters 

Moalders 

Pattern  makers 


2 
2 

1 

$1  75 

1  60 

2  50 

4 

5 

22 

3 

" 

200 
200 
8  75 
8  50 

Blacksmiths 2    $2  00 

Carpenter 1    2  00 

a  Miners  receive  56  cpnta  per  ton  of  2,24()  pounds, 
6  Miners  receive  62|  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
•  Youth. 


COODNO    and     HBATINO    APPABATOB     (8T0VB8) 

Illinois.— Bstab.  No.  168. 
IVms,  10  houre  per  day;  —  dayt  Ihe  poet  year* 


Carpenters  and  pat- 
tcon  makers 

Cupola  men 

Grinders  and  trim- 
mers   

'Moulders 

Mounters 

Porters 


7 

$2  00 

8 

125 

18 

1  25 

75 
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23 

1  50 

6 

1  50 

gas  lump  oual  (Kanawha  Vallev  district). 
,  splint  lump  coal  (Kanawha  valley  district). 
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Cooking  akd  Heat»o    Apparatus    (btoveb).      Cookiko  and  Hkating  Appabatus    (btovbs), 

iLLIMOIB.— EbTAB.  No.  169*  1 1  IlUNOIB.— EbTAB.  No.   173. 


Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  266  days  the  poet  year. 


Ooonpations. 

Number. 

Daily  mirages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Apprentices,  mould- 
ers'   

a8 
2 
3 

to  60   

Camenters 

2  25  ' 

Cupola  men 

1  76  ; 

Sncineer 

1 
1 

25 

2  25  ' 

G-rinders - 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Mmildem  --,,,.--  -  - 

1  50    

1  50    

8  50    

2  00  1 

Mmfnt^^n 

8' 

3  , 

3  ! 

1    

I 

2  00  ' 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  makers 

Watchman 

2  75    

4  00    

1  75 

1 

Cooking    and  HzAToro    Appabatub    (stovkb), 
iLLuroiB.— Ebtab.  No.  170. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  265  days  the  past  year. 


Moulders 

Mounters 

Pattern  makers 


26 
8 

4 


) 


$3  00 
2  25 
2  75 


COOKDfO     AMD    HBATIMG     APPARATUS     (BTOVBB), 

Illimoib.— Ebtab.  No.  171. 
Tisne,  10  hours  per  day;  280  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices,  mould 

ers'  

Engineer 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Mounter 

Pattern  maker 


a2 

r 

fO  75 

1 

2  00 

4 

1  25 

16 

2  25 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  50 

COOKIirO    AND    HBATDfG     APPARATUS     (BTOYBB), 
ILUNOIB.— EBTAB.  No.  179. 

Time,  10  houars  per  day;  270  days  the  past  year. 


ApprentioeSf  mould 
ers' 

Cleaners  and  grinders 

Carpentefs  and  fit- 
ters  

DrUlor 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Mr.lters 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Nickel  plater 

Nickel-platers'  help- 
era  

Pattern  and  flask 
man 

Watchman 


al 
3 

8 
1 
1 
I 

1 

2 

20 

04 
1 

oA 

1 
1 


$1  85 

1  50 

2  25 


00 
25 
00 
25 
00 
50 
76 
25 

66 


2  00 
1  4u 


Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  281  days  the  past  year. 


I     Number.      Daily  wages. 


Occupations. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
ers*   , 

Cupola  men  and  ia- 
borers 

Foreman 

Grrinders  and  trim- 
mers   

Moulders 


Cooking   and    Hbating  Apparatus   (btovbs), 
Ilunoib.— Botab.  No.  174. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day  ;  270  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
ers'   

Cupola  men 

Engineer 

I«a  borers 

Moulders 

Mounters 


a.) 
3 
1 

10 

17 

4 


$1  50 


76 
00 
83 
60 
00 


Cooking  and   Hbating  Apparatus  (btovvb, 
MACiiiNBRY),  Illinois.— Bbtab.  No.  17ff. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  270  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
ers'  

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Cleaners 

Cleauors  

Enginear 

Flask  makers 

Foreman 

Heater 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  fitter 

Polisher 

Undesignated 

Watchman  

Yard  men 


1 
alO 

$125 

1 

1  75 

1 

■•--••  - 

1  50 

2 

125 

a6 

100 

alO 

76 

1 

1  60 

6 

200 

1 

300 

1 

1  76 

6 

1  60 

10 

2  00 

88 

260 

6 

2  26 

1 

260 

1 

225 

1 

200 

1 

1    160 

al2 

76 

1 

125 

2 

1  86 

Cooking   and  Hbating  Appabatub  (btovbs), 
Kbntucrt.— Ebtab.  No.  176. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;.  250  days  th^past  year. 


Laborers' . 
Laborers  . 
Moulders . 
Mounters 
Mounters 


7 
6 
87 
8 
3 


$2  00 

1  60 
226 

2  50 
2  00 


a  Yooth. 
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Occri'ATJONS,  WITH  NUMBEK  AND  WaGES  OF  EMPLOYES,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Cout'tl. 

NoTK.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  induatries-or  stateB,  bnt  covers  only  wttabliahmeuts 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  148  to  226. 


COOKIKQ     AMD    HBATINO     APPARATUS     (STOWS), 
MlCHIGAM.— JfiSTAB.  No.  17T. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  258  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
era'  

Blacksmiths 

Bu£fers 

Cleaners 

Cleaners 

(Jrater  

Crater 

Designer 

Dipper  and  balcer . . . 
Dipper  and  baker  . . . 
Dippers  and  bakers . 

Drau^tsman 

Drillers 

Engineer 

FaUow-board  makers 

Filers 

Filers 

Filers 

FiXqtb 

Fireman ■ 

Fitters 

Flaak  carrlors 

Flask  carriers 

Flask  maker /. . 

Flask  makers 

Flask  maker 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Grinders 

Inspectors 

Inspcdtor 

Ladleman 

Millers 

Miller,  cinder 

MUler,  facing 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Moltcr 

Melters 

Melter 

Mica  man 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Oiler 

Packer 

Packers 

packers 

Packer , 

Pattern  carrier 

Pattern  maker ' 

Pattern  makers ' 

Pattern  makers  . . . 
Pattern  makers  . . . 
Pattern  maker  .... 
Pattern  makers  . . . 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  maker 

Picklers 

Platers 

Platers 

Polishers 

Porter 

Porter 

Porter 

Poi-ters 

Porters 

Repairers 

Bepairer 


Number.       Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Mais. 

Fem. 

0350 

1 
1 

60  70 

2 

226 

10 

1  25 



6 

1  26 

a6 

60 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  18 

1 

400 

1 

125 

al 

75 

a3 

50 

I 

600 

10 

2  00 

1 

300 

4 

2  25 

2 

8  00 

8 

2  67 

4 

.2  12 

13 

1  63 

1 

1  50 

10 

2  00 

2 

2  25 

4 

1  50 

1  ' '    2  00  1 

2    

176 

1 

1  00 

1 

600 

2 

4  60 

8 

400 

2 

325 

3 

800 

8 

2  26 

20 

1  25 

2 

2  SO 

1 

853 

1 

1  50 

6 

200 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

1 

288 

«••■«« 

1 

250 

1 

2  75 

16 

1  60 

1 

125 

1 

76 

100 

2  76 

70 

167 

100 

2  00 

1 

•••»•• ■ 

2  00 

1 

2  50 

.      2 

1  50 

4 

1  83 

al 

50 

1 

1  38 

1 

8  50 

• 

2 

«••■•■ • 

800 

8 

2  50 

18 

2  00 

1 

176 

2 

150 

al 

1  00 

al 

75 

6 

1  17 

06 

75 

al4 

50 

65 

1  78 

1 

2  88 

1 

•   V  •   ■   •  •    • 

2  50 

1 

1  88 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  33 

2 

1  75 

1 

1  50 

•«••-• 

COOKIKU    AMD     HXATIMG     APPABATUS    (8TOVS8), 

MicuiGAM.— EsTAB.  Na  177— Concluded. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  268  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Bod  and  bolt  men — 

Sawyer 

Stableman 

Striper 

Striper 

Sweeper 

Teamsters 

Toamsters 

Trimmer 

Trimmer 

Undesignated 

Washers 

Watchmen 

Waxer 

Weigher 

Wheel  maker 

Wheelers  and  pilots. 

Wrappers 

Yard  men 


Number. 

Daily  V 

Mala 

Fem. 

Male. 
$0  50 

08 

1 

•2  00 

1 

200 

1 

2  25 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  26 

8 



1  88 

8 

1  64 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

6 

1  30 

8 

••.•..• 

100 

8 

200 

1 

1  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

200 

6 

1  60 

a5 

60 

9 

183 

COOKIKO    AMD     HBATHra    APPABATUS    (STOTBS), 

Michigan.— Est AB.  No.  1T8« 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  260  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
era' 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper . 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Buffer  

Buffer 

Buffers 

Buffer 

Buffers 

Cleaners  and  sweep- 
ers :... 

Craters 

Craters 

Craters 

Driller  and  cutter  . . . 

Drillers  and  cutters . 

Elevator  tenders 

Engineer 

Filer 

Filers 

FUers 

Filers 

FUer 

FUers 

Finisher  and  packer. 

l«^nishersand  packers 

Finisbersandpackers 

Flnishersand  packers 

Finishersand  packers 

Fireman 

Flask  makers 

Flask  makers 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Grinder , 

Grinders 

Heaters 

Heaters 

Heaters 

Heaters 

Heaters 

Japanner 


0250 
1 
1 
1 
ol 
1 
1 
9 
1 
2 

2 
4 
2 
8 
1 

06 
2 
1 
1 

11 
4 
6 

ot 

o5 
1 
3 
6 
5 
al5 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
6 
4 
1 

80 
2 
6 
2 

32 

11 
1 


10  65  I 
2  75 
38  ' 
00 
66 
75 
38 
25 
13 
75 


1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12 
68 
30 
00 
00 
65 

1  00 
200 
4  50 
8  00 

2  75 
2  20 

88 

60 

226 


2 

1 
1 


00 


16 
75 
88 
76 
40 
50 
26 
25 
2  90 
2  00 
26 
25 
75 
63 
40 
25 


8  00  L 


a  Youth. 
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Note.— This  tabic  ia  not  a  complete  exliibit  for  indascriea  or  statea,  bat  covers  only  establlihiiientd 
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COOKIN<i    AS9     HEATIMO     APPARATUS     (8TOVB8), 

Michigan.— EbTAB.  No.  178— Condaded. 
Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  260  daiye  the  poet  year. 


Nnmber. 


Oocapations. 


Japanner 

Jananuer's  aaaistant 

LaDorer 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborars   

Machinist 

Maobin  sts 

Moulder 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Monlders 

Monlders'  helpers . . 

!Nfonlder  and  pattern 
maker        

Moulder  and  pattern- 
maker  

Moulders  and  pat- 
tern makers 

Mounters 

Mounters    

Mounters 

Mounters 

Mounters 

Nickel  plater — '... 

Nickel  platers 

Nickel  platers 

Nickel  trimmers — 

Nickel  trimmers  . . . 

Nickel  trimmers  . . . 

Nickel  trimmers  . .  - 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  maker 

Pat  rem  makers  — 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  makeirs 

Pattern  makcn 

Pattern  makers .... 

Pattern  makers 

Pattern  makers 

Polishers 

Polisher 

Polisher 

Polishers 

Stove  blackener .... 

Teamsters 

Teamsters 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

Tinsmiths •. . 

Tinsmith 

Tinsmith 

Tinsmiths 

Tinsmith's  helper . . 

Undesignated    

TVatchmen 

Watchmen 

Wheelers  snd  clean- 
ers   

Wheelers  and  clean- 
ers     

Wheelers  and  dean- 
ers 

Wheelers  and  olean- 
ers    

Wheelers  and  clean- 
i.'IS 

y»id  lucn 


Male. ,  Fern. 

1 

al 

1 

3    

11 

4 

a3 

1 

2 

1 

252 

7 

05    

84! 

1    

1 

8 

....... 

8 

10 

16 

17 

06    ....... 

1 

4 

aQ 

9 

2 

ah 

08 

1 

1 

8 

1 



6 

6 

4 

6 

a2 

31 

1 

1 

OS 

1 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

al 

al 

2 

2 

2 

0 

10 

06 

020 

2 

Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
1 

4 
2 
1 


00 
60 
25 
00 
50 
20 
60 
00 
76 
00 
25 
60 
55 
26 


500 
3  50 


3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


6 
3 
8 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 

1 

2 

1 


00 
26 
00 
63 
25 
75 
76 
38 
76 
20 
00 
76 
65 
00 
50 
00 
76 
10 
26 
68 
13 
60 
25 
60 
26 
76 
25 
80 
50 
26 
30 
10 
75 
60 
00 
75 
60 
13 
40 

20 

60 

18 

75 

60 
25 


Fem. 


COOKUCO  AND  HSATINO  APPABATUB  (8TOVEB),  NKW 

York.— Ebtab.  No.  179. 


Time,  10  houn  per  day;  — 

■  days  the  poet  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fam. 

Carpenters 

8    

$2  00 
1  00 
160 
03 
200 
800 
250 
1  25 
1  60 
1  25 
1  65 

1  25 
8  00 
260 
200 
4  16 
367 

2  70 

3  83 
202 
268 

2  25 
1  67 
1  80 
1  46 

75 

50 

6  08 

458 

4  00 
200 
126 

60 
1  58 
200 
100 

3  75 
83 

4  58 
1  25 
150 
1  25 
202 
200 

88 
1  75 

Carpenter 

Cupola  man 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
11 
11 
12 

3 

7 

2 
a2 
al 

1 

2 

1. 

6 

0 
a2 

1 

1 
ol 

1 
08 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 
08 

1 

•  •  ^^  «  •  ■ 

Cupola  man 

Snfineer 

Fnrafiii&n  - .   

Foreman .., 

Furnace  man 

Q-rinder 

Japanner 

*X«aborer8 

Laborer 

Mason 

Mason  .,. 

Melter 

Moulder - 

Moulder 

Moulder 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders'  helpers . . . 
Moulders'  helpers. . . 

Moulders'  helper 

Mounter 

Mounters 

Mounter 

Mounters    . 

Mounters'  helpers. . . 
Mounters'  helpers. . . 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  fitter 4 

Pattern  fitter 

Polisher 

Sand  boys 

• 

Scratoher 

Stove  blackener 

Teamster    

Teamsters  . . : 

Tinsmith 

Tinsmith"*     

Tinsmiths'  helpers . . 
Watchman 

COOKDia  AKD  HKATDTO  APPARATUS  (STOVBA, 

SANOI8),  New  York.— Estab.  No.  ISO. 
Time,  10  hounper  day ;  —  daya  Wie  paet  yea/r. 


Apprentices 

Blacksniiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Burnisher 

Carpenters 

Cleaners 

Cleaners    

Cupola  men 

Derrick  man 

Designer 

Draughtsmen 

Engineer 

Facers 

Filers 


0260 

1 

$0  60 

6 

m    m    m    m    m           m 

1  83 

8 

1  17 

1 

1  SO 

15 

242 

8 

112 

2 

142 

2 

1 

2  16 
02 

1 

5  00 

2 

2  67 

1 

2  50 

2 

3  00 

3 

2  33 

a  Youth. 
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OOCOTATIONS,  WITH  NUMBER  AND  WaQKS  OF  EMFLOT]£s,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  bnt  ooyeis  only  establlshmentB 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91.  also  snmmaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


COOKIKG     AHD     HXATIKO     APPABATUS     (STOVES, 

BAHOEs).  New  York.— Estab.  No.  ISO— Con- 
claded. 


Hme^  10  hours  per  day ;  — 

dayi  the  poit  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Dafly  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Firemen 

2 
2 

1 
2 
6 
14 
1 
6 
2 
188 
4 
1 
3 
8 

13 

366 

1 

4 
4 
6 
8 
4 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
4 

12 
1 
3 
1 
4 

10 
2 
S 
8 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 
5 
8 
7 

11 
0 

...... k 

$1  75 
1  25 
5  00 
4  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  08 

1  12 

2  00 
1  25 
1  50 
283 
1  75 

1  90 

400 
8  10 

2  50 

4  60 
2  79 
2  50 
226 
2  79 
150 
1  65 
200 
1  08 

1  25 

2  33 
200 

1  08 

2  71 
225 
4  60 
2  83 
2  17 
1  50 
1  07 
1  00 
200 
1  50 

1  50 
233 

2  29 

1  07 
150 

2  50 
1  79 
1  60 

Firo-briok  men 

Foreman 

« 

Forpimfiii  -  - -   - 

Foremen 

Grinders 

Instructor 

Iron  pilers 

.r&nsfcinATA    . 

Laborers 

XiSdle  men 

Machinist 

Menders 

Mica  men 

Mo  alders,  oontraot- 
ors 

Monlders. 

Moalder 

Mounters,  oontiaot- 
era 

Mounters - . 

Mounters 

Nickel  fitters 

Nickel  platen 

Oilers 

Packers 

Painters 

Pattern  carriers 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  makers 

Polisher 

Polishers 

Polishers 

Porters 

Rod  and  bolt  men  . . . 
Sand  snd  clay  men  . . 
Shippers 

Sprne  chippers 

Stove  blaokeners 

Stove  liners 

Tamper 

Teamsters 

Tftamsters 

Tinnniths   . 

Tinsmiths 

Watchmen 

COOKJNG     AND      HEATnVG     APPABATUB     (BT0VE8, 

BAK0B8),  New  Yobk.— Ebtab.  No.  ISl. 
Time^  10  houraper  dayj  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
ers'  

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Burnisher 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Cleaners 

Cleaners 

Cupola  man 

Cupola  men 


al92 
7 
5 
1 
8 
9 
0 
0 
1 
3 


$0  77 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


80 
10 
60 
50 
87 
87 


1  04 


1 
2 


00 
10 


COOKDfO     AND     HEATIMO    APPABATUB     (finOTEB, 

RANOEB),  New  Yobk.— Bbtab.  No.  181— Con- 
cluded. 

Time,  10  howraper  day ;  —  daye  the  pott  year. 


Occupations. 


Derrick  man 

Designer 

Dranghtsman 

Draughtsman 

Engineers 

Facers 

Fire-clay  men 

Firemen 

Flask  carriers 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Grinders 

Heaters 

Iron  breakers 

Inspector 

Instructor 

Iron  pilers 

Japanners 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Ladle  men 

Machinist 

Melters 

Mica  men «. 

Millwright 

Moulder 

Moulders,  contract- 
ors  

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulder 

Mounters,  contract- 
ors   ■ 

Mounters,  contract- 


ors   

Mounters 

Mounters 

Nickel  platers 

Packers 

Painters 

Pattern  carriers  — 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  makers 

Polisher 

Polishers 

Repairer 

Rod  and  bolt  men . . 
Sand  and  clay  men  . 

Shippers 

Shippers'  assistants. 

Sprue  chippers 

Sprue  chippers 

Stove  blackeners . . . 

Stove  Unera 

Tamper 

Teamsters 

Teamsters 

Tinsmiths 

Tinsmiths 

Watchmen 

Weighers 


Number. 


1 
1 
1 


Fem. 


2 
2 

.8 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

35 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 
4 
1 
161 
4 
1 
4 
6 
1 
I 

12 

269 

151 

1 


8 
2 
5 
5 
7 
2 
4 
4 
8 
2 

20 
1 
4 
1 

15 
1 
4 
5 
8 

10 
2 
8 
2 
9 
1 
4 
4 
9 

13 
7 

a 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


fl  25 
5  00 
800 

1  50 

2  50 
00 
00 
71 
00 
00 
16 

8  00 
2  66 
10 
60 
50 
33 
83 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2  12 


28 
00 
66 
88 
60 
25 
50 
86 


200 
4  00 

400 
8  62 
2  87 
2  60 

500 


4 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


41 
06 
50 
00 
58 
00 
08 
00 
28 
83 
00 
00 
81 
83 
80 
50 
00 
00 

oo 

25 
50 
12 
50 
40 
21 
76 
50 
05 
00 
50 
00 


Fem. 


aYooth. 
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(JOOKINQ     AND     HEATIMG     APFABATUB     (fiTOVBS, 
KAKQBS),  New  YoBK.— B8TAB.  Ko.  189. 

Time,  10  houn  per  day ;  300  day»  the  paH  year. 


Oconpationa.     . 

l^nmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

053 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.  1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

68 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

68 
1 

18 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

15 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Aoorentioea . . 



$0  88 
2  67 

1  58 

2  25 
233 
6  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  50 
1  58 

1  67 

4  67 
4  17 

3  00 

2  50 
1  58 
1  87 

1  67 

2  OO 
1  79 
1  83 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 
Caruenters 

Oapolamen 

Desimer  . 

Draughtsman 

Draughtsman 

PiUeineer 

...... 

...... 

Fireman 

Flask  fixer 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Grate  setter 

Grinder 

Qrinders 

Heater 

Instructor 

Japauner 

liaborers 

1  50    

1  67 

2  33 
2  29 

Machinists 

Melter 

Mica  man 

2  33    

Moulder-  - - 

4  00    

Moulders  -  ■, ..- 

8  65  ' 

Mounter i 

Mounters 

4  00    

8  21    

N\okel  platers 

Painter 

2  67  1 

2  00    

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  makers 

Polisher 

1  67 

2  00 

1  71 
233 

2  67 



Polisher 

1  96  I 

Sand  and  scrap  men . 
Scrubbers . .......... 

1  14  1 

1  29  ' 

Sprne  chipper 

Stove  blaokener 

Stove  liners 

167 

1  50 

2  29 
2  25 
2  00 

Tamper 

Teamsters 

Timekeepers 

Tinsmith 

1  87    

2  42    

T  iiiATnilhit 

2  25 
1  50 
1  21 
8  00 
1  50 

WntchmBn - 

Watchman 

Weigher 

Weigher 

Cooking   amd    Hbatimg   Appabatub  (stows, 
banobb),  nzw  yokk.— e6tab.  no.  183. 

m 

Time,  10  houn  per  day ;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Burnisher 

Cupola  men 

Cupola  men 

Draughtsman  .. 
Elevator  tender 

Facer  

Flask  carrier . ! . 

Foreman 

Foremaz^ 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 


38 

50 
40 
67 
00 
42 
75 
50 
67 
00 


Cooking    and    Heating    Appabatub    (stovkb, 
EANGGB),]^EW  YoBK.— EsTAU.  No.  183— Ooncl'd. 

Time^  10  hourt  per  day ;  —  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Oconpationa. 


Kamber.     ,  Daily  waces. 


Male. 


Grinders ^.. 

Iron  breaker 

Ironpiler 

Jananner 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Ladle  men 

Machinist 

Melter 

Mica  man 

Moulder 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Nickel  plater 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  fitter 

Pattern  maker 

Polisher 

Polishers 

Porter 

Porters *. 

Porter 

Uod  and  bolt  man  . . . 
Sand  and  clay  man. . 

Sprne  chipper 

Stove  blackener 

Stove  liner 

Stove  liner 

Sweeper 

Teamster 

Tinsmith 

Tinsmiths 

Tinsmiths'  helpers  . . 
Watchmen 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

al 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

a2 
2 


Fern.  ,  Halei 


11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


60 
50 
60 
46 
50 
25 
67 

2  ao 


1  90 

2  60 
4  00 

3  25 

3  17 
2  67 

4  00 
1  50 
1  92 


Fem. 


8  00 
400 
8  00 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


78 
42 
88 
75 
50 
58 
46 
229 
179 
1  25 

1  58 

2  87 
200 

65 
1  50 


Cooking  and    Hbatino  Apparatus    (stoybs), 
Ohio.— EsTAB.  No.  184. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day,-  275  days  the  patt  year. 


Car^nters 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Pattern  fitters  . 
Pattern  makers 
Tinsmiths 


2 

$2^ 

1 

800 

12 

175 

24 

290 

40 

240 

21 

2  00 

45 

1  91 

7 

187 

5 

886 

8 

2  U 

Cooking  and    Hxating  Appabatub    (btovbb), 
Ohio.— Ebtab.  Kg.  189. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  250  days  the  past  year. 


Engineer ■ 

Melter 

Melter's  helper 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Mounters'  helpers. . . 
Undesignated 


1 
1 
1 

80 
13 
18 
41 


$2  25 

2  50 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


76 
70 
60 
25 
87 


(»Yonth. 
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OCOUPATIONB,  WITH  NUMBBK  A3U>  WaGKS  OF  EmPLOTI^,  BT  iNDUBTRDBS^Oont'd. 
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inyestigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  page  01,  also  somoiaries,  pages  148  to  220. 


Cooking   ahd  HBATova  Afpabatub    (sxotss), 
Omo.— Sbtab.  No.  18d. 

Ttnu,  10  kowrtper  dayt  ~  d^i/v  H^P^tt  ysor. 


Occapations. 

UTomber. 

Dally  wages. 

Male. 

Vem. 

Kale. 

Fem. 

Apprentioea,  mould- 
eps' 

a4 

1 

8 

16 

4 

« 

$0  00 

200 

1  60 

2  76 
1  06 

Ouvola  man  . . . , , .... 

Laborers  

Monlden x..,.- 

T^onnters  - r- 

COOKIHO    AXD     HBATIKO    APPABATDB     (BIOTIS), 

Ohio.— SsTAB.  Ko.  187* 
IVtiM,  10  Aours  jMT  day,'  —  daiy$  tiU  paH  ymtr. 


Apprentices,  mould 

era' ^... 

Carpenters 

Cnpolaman 

Cupola  man 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Moulders. 

Moonters , 

Pattern  maker 

Polishers 


olO 

......  . 

$0  80 

2 

2  00 

1 

176 

1 

1  40 

1 

1  50 

2 

300 

26 

2  76 

10 

2  26 

1 

8  83 

0 

1  36 

COOKIHO 


AMD   Hbathio   Appasatus 
Omo.— Bbtab.  No.  188; 


(STOVES), 

IVms,  10  houn  per  day ;  200  doyt  ths  pott  ywr. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
ers' 

Cnpoia  men  and  la- 
borers   

Foremen 

Monlders 

Monnters 

Kiokel  platers 

Nickel  platers 

Pattern  fitters 

Pattern  makers 

Polishers 

Porters 

Stove  black  eners . . . . 


o36 

00  83 

64 

1  68 

7 

803 

130 

2  54 

60 

2  30 

80 

1  63 

028 

80 

16 

I  70 

12 

2  80 

7 

1  50 

6 

147 

2 

1  33 

Cooking  and  HsATiNa  Apparatus  (stovks,  ma- 

CHIKKRT),  OmO.— ESTAB.  No.  189. 
Tinie,  10  howrtpwr  day,  300  dayt  the  poet  year. 


and 


Blacksmith... 
Gapola     men 

clnanors 

Engineer    

Machinists 

MochiniBts'  helpers 

Moulders 

Mouulers 

Painter 

Pattern  maker 

Pampmen 

Shippers 

Teamster 

TVntchnan 


1 

4 
1 

7 
a2 
15 
4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


$1  75 

1  40 

2  00 

1  80 

50 

3  00 

2  50 

2  00 

2  50 

2  00 

1  50 

1  no 

1  00 

cookno  and   hsatiho  appakatds   (btovbs), 
Pehnbtlvania.— Ebtab.  No.  190« 

Time^  10  kowr^per  day;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oconpations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blacksmith 

1 

1 

2 

10 

48 

12 

2 

1 

1 

•  ■••■«  * 

$176 
226 
8  00 
1  86 
860 
8  00 
800 
1  60 
1  50 

Bnsineer ........  ^ . . 

■wu^urcTDia   ....      r  ......  . 

Foremen 

Laborers r,. 

Moulders 

pt oonters  ■••.•■■•.•> 

Pattern  makers : 

Teamster 

Cooking   and   Hxatino  Apparatus   (btoves), 
Wbst  Vibginia.— Ebtab.  No.  191. 

Time,  10  htmre  per  day;  260  daye  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices,  mould 

era' 

Carpenter 

Cupola  man : 

Driller 

Engineer 

Filer 

Laborers 

Monlders 

Mounters 

Pattern  maker 


al2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
18 
28 
8 
1 


01 
2 


25 
00 


2  25 


1 
1 


06 
76 
2  00 

1  25 

2  50 

1  05 

2  26 


Cotton  Compbbbbing,   Abkanbab.— Estab.  No. 

199. 

Titne,  10  hcwrt  per  day;  -^  days  the  pott  year. 


Band  clippers 

Firemen 

Betum  tiers. . 

Sowers  

Tiers 

Truckmen.... 


8 

$1  60 

2 

1  75 

6 

1  75 

6 

'175 

0 

.  2  00 

4 

126 

Cotton  Goods  (pbint  cloth),  Connbcticut.— 
Bbtab.  No.  193« 

Time,  11  heureper  day;  808  daye  the  poet  year. 


Back  boys 

Baler , 

Bobbin  tender. . 

Carpenter 

Card  grinders . . 
Card  strippers  . 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Drawer 

Drawers 

Drawers 

Elevntor  tender 

Engineer 

FiUinghand.... 

Folder 

Inspector 

Laborers 

Lnppors 

Lapper 

Macliinists 

Oiler 

Overseers   


«12 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

as 
a5 


I 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
6 


2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
n 


$0  85 

1  00 

1  60 

1  76 

1  25 

00 

00 

64 

"i  00* 

2  50 

1  00 

1  33 

i  66* 

1  00 

71 

1  60 

06 

12  75 

$0  60 

""ih 
i  i»o 

96 


1  12 


aTontli. 
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Cotton  Goods  (pbimt  cloth),  GoMifXcncuT.^ 
ESTAB.  No.  193~Concladed. 

Tims,  11  how9  per  day;  803  doyf  tik«  jmm(  y«ar. 


OoonpatlODa. 


Overseers 

Overseer 

Railway  hand . . 
Repair  nand — 
Second  hands... 
Second  hand  . . . 
Second  hand  . . . 
Section  hutds . . 

Slasher 

Slabber... 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule . 
Spinners,  mule. 
Spinners,  other. 
Spinners,  other. 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Trimmers 

"Warper 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Weavers 


Number. 


Mala. 


2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 


8 
7 

h5 


2 
43 


Fea. 


8 
12 


08 

18 

M 

2 

1 


07 


Bally 


Male.  I  Fea. 


02  87 
2  00 


288 


60 
42 
86 

42 
87 
20 
10 


$0  88 


1  80 

142 

68 

28 


1  16 
01  17 


12 
06 


68 

28 

80 
88 
76 
96 


d06 


Corroii  GooM  (bhektdio),  Dblawabb.— Eras. 

No.  1M« 

!rime,10hmirip«r4my;  900  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Carder 

Card  stripper 

Drawer 

Dresser , 

Fly-frame  tenders . 

Laborer 

Loom  fixers 

Measurer 

Picker 

Flecers  and  doffers 

Repair  hand 

Spinners,  mulo 

Spoolers 

Twistera 

TTiidesifnifttod  .  -  — 
Fndesig;nated .  ... . 
Weavers , 


1 
1 
•1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 


a2 


619 


8 


2 
63 
30 


$2  60 

138 

86 

2  88 

91 

1  88 

1  40 

1  40 

1  20 

"i"83* 

2  50 

■"'ii' 

00  25 


66 


66 
88 
76 


Cotton  Goods  (colorrd  familt  ci/OTh),  Dela- 

WABB.— ESTAB.  No.  19ff. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day,-  300  days  the  past  year. 


Beamers. .. 
Carders    . . 

Dyers 

>'iili8hors.- 
Laborers  . . 
Mechanics 
Spluners  .. 
Weavers  . . 


11 
33 
8 
8 
4 
5 


<l66 
117 


$1  47 
86 


1 
1 
1 
1 


60 
00 
25 
85 


|0  60 
84 


CoTTOH  Goods  (pbiht  cloth),  Fbavce.—Eotab. 

No.  196. 

Timst  11  hours psr  day /  —  days  thspastyear. 


Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Kale. 

Fein. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Drawen 

Draweis'  assistants  . 
Engineer 

6 
66 

U 

""iio* 

10  00 
20 

1  20 
80 
80 

1  00 

1  08 
82 
80 
67 

1  00 

"*'60' 

...... 

Fireman. 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Biaers ." 

Sisers' assistants.... 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Weavers 

$0  64 

Winders 

10 

Cotton   Goods  (tabn).    Fbancb.— Bstab.  No. 

197. 

Time,  12  hours  psr  day  ;  800  days  the  past  ysatr. 


Adjuster 

1 
1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 

7 

a\ 

7 

a7 

i" 

■  •■  ■  •  •  ■ 

i" 

$0  86 
82 
63 
88 
60 
96 
98 
67 

Blowing-room  himds. 
Carders 

$0  45 

Card  grinders 

Card  strippers 

Drawers 

ii 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Jack-frame  tenders. . 
Laborers 

'""'i 

....... 

60 

Oiler 

82 

!       06 

58 

40 

Overseer 

Pieoers 

Fieoer  

Spinners,  mule 

Winders 

'    *a5 

96 
43 

28 

1 

Cotton  Goods    (dulling),   Georqia.--E8Tai. 

No.  198. 

2fm«,  It)  hours  per  day;  810  days  the  past  year. 


Back  boys. 
Balers. . 
Beamer 
Bolt  maker. 
Blacksmith 
Bobbin  boys. 
BruAh  boys. 
Card  grinders 
Card  strippers 
Carpenters 
Cloth-room  hand 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawers-in. 

Encineer 

Filling  hands 

Fireman 

Folders 

Fly -frame  tenders. 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinists 


$0  82 

85 

76 

1  50 

1  70 

47 

55 

1  05 

85 

1  25 

85 

30 

$0  48 
bo 


85 
70 


85 
50 
32 
70 


72 


a  Yoatli. 

6  Chill  I  en. 

c  EHtimated  average  wages.  The  agent's  return  gives  43  weavers  (male),  at  92  cents  to  $l.C7per  day. 

d  Estimated  average  wases.  The  agent's  return  ^ves  97  weavers  (female),  at  83  cents  to  $1.20  per  day . 
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COTTOK    GOODS     (UKILLING),     GEORGIA.— ESTAli. 

No.  198--Conclnded. 
linu^  11|  houn pgr  day,-  810  day$  the pcut  year. 


OoonpatioQa. 


Mason 

Ifizers 

Oilers 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Openers 

Painter , 

Pickers 

Rovers 

Second  hand  . . . 
Second  hand  . . 
Second  hand  . . 
Section  hands . . 

Slashers 

Spinners,  mule 
Spinnersrouwr 

Spoolers 

Stampers 

Stitcijers 

Sweeper 

Sweepers 

Teamster 

Tinsmith 

Undesignated  .. 
Undesignated . 
Undesignated . 
Undesignated . 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Winders 


Homber. 


Kale. 


1 

a8 
5 

hi 
3 
1 

a2 
1 

(U 

03 
1 
1 
1 

10 
2 
8 

a6 


2 
OS 

al 

bU 

1 

1 
4 
0 
8 


8 
4 

48 
8 


Fem. 


•  •  •  •  < 


080 
&24 


al8 

iio 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 

Fem. 

$2  25 

75 

80 

32 

425 

1  00 

58 

1  00 

75 

75 

1  70 

"-••»•  ^ 

1  50 

1  25 

1  15 

1  25 

85 

44 

10  44 

30 

70 

55 

40 

27 

I  05 

1  05 

85 

70 

50 

40 

i  66 

85 

85 

75 

75 

COTTON    GOOm     (DBILLIMO),     GBOKOIA.— EfiTAB. 

No.  199. 

Time,  Ilk  houn  per  day;  810  dayt  the  pcut  year. 


Baler 

Bander 

Blacksmith 

Bobbin  bov 

Gardgrinaers 

Card  strippers  — 

Carpenters 

Dofrars 

Drawers 

Firenlan 

Polder 

Fly-fhune  tenders 

Laborer , 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Oiler 

Oiler 

Overseer , 

Overseer 

Overseer , 

Pickers , 

Railway  hands 

Rover , 

Sonibber 

Secondhand 

Second  hands 

Section  haada 

Section  hands 

Slasher  

Spinners 

l^pMilfiZB.^. 


1 
I 
1 

ol 
2 

o4 
2 

08 

02 
1 
1 


1 

olO 

1 

ol 

ol 

1 

1 

1 

o4 

1 

ol 

ol 
1 

2 
3 

4 

1 

al3 


90  75 

65 

1  50 

80 


.  .t. 


17 


a22 
al 

o  Youth. 


1  06 

50 

00 

42 

50 

$6  68 

65 

75 

68 

85 

47 

1  00 

«5 

50 

425 

840 

1  70 

50 

^K  •  •  *  * 

8ft 

60 

60 

200 

1  26 

70 

1  20 

1  15 

37 

37 

...... 

48 

Cotton  Goods    (drilliko),    Georgia.— Estar 
No.  199--Concluded. 

Time,  11^  hauri  per  day;  310  days  the  past  year. 


Oocnpatioiia. 


Stamper 

Stitcher 

Sweeper 

Undesignated 
Updesignated 
Undeatgnated 
Undesignated 

Warpers   

Watchmen . . . 
Weavers . .  . . 
Tarn  carrier  . 


Number.       Daily  wages. 


I 


1 
1 

bl 

1 

2 

ai 

bl 


2 
23 
ol 


48 


Male. 

Fem. 

$0  75 

76 

26 

?. 

06 

65 

60 

26 

io  65 

.  80 

87 

82 

66 

_ 

CcVrroN  Gooob  (pbint  cloth,  molbskih),  Gbk- 
MAirr.— EsTAB.  No.  SiOO. 

Time,  12  houn  per  day ;  303  dayt  the  pati  year. 


Back  tenders  (tam- 
bours)   

Bleachers 

Kobuin  winders  — 

Calenderers 

Carders 

Card  grinders 

Card  makers 

Carpenters 

•Carpenters 

Chemists 

Cleaners  and  oilers. . 

Doffers 

Drivers 

Driers 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Engineers  and  ma- 
chinists   

Firemen 

Floor  hands 

Folders 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Gas  makers    ^ . 

Greasers     

Harness  repairer 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Locksmiths 

Masons . . 

Masons 

Mcasurvra 

Oilers   

Openers  and  prepar- 
ers   

Packers 

Pantographers 

Pickers 

Porters 

Preparers 

Printers 

Printer , 

RoUers 

Rovers 

Rovers , 

Scrubbers 

Sixers  ...v 

Sizers   

Spare  hands 

Speeders     

Spinners,  mule 

&  Children. 


23 
18 

"l 
23 
8 
5 
0 
8 
2 
11 


8 

3 

167 

15 

87 
27 
16 
24 

9 
20 

2 
11 

1 

8 
17 

6 
30 
20 
19 

2 

12 
8 
7 

13 
2 

29 

12 
1 

63 
4 


a$0  24 


o47 


4 
12 


026 

a28 

8 


02 

17 


$9  46 
54 

"62 
57 
82 
60 
88 
68 
67 
68 


$0  26 


76 
85 
54 

44 

TO 
73 
51 
42 
16 
70 
50 
68 
80 
79 
77 
90 
82 
60 
65 
78 

60 
68 
77 
56 
51 
42 
13 
75 
46 
61 


27 


86 

81 


40 
22 

48 


26 


88  I. 


25 
30 
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Cotton  Goods  (FRorr  cloth,  molrbkik),  Gbb- 
MANY.— Ebtab.  No.  900— CoDcIuded. 

Time,  12  hour§  par  day ,-  303  dayt  the  put  year. 


Ooonpationi. 


Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Steamers 

Tenters 

Tinsmiths 

Twisters 

Undesignated 

Vamishers 

W  arehonse  men 

Warpers 

Warpers 

Waaners 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

W«ftTers 

White-room  hands . . 
Winders 


Number.     !  Daily  wa|^. 


Male. 


0 
10 
12 


0225 

8 

21 


12 
16 


5 
60 


Fern. 


15 
a24 


86 


10 
8 


491 
676 


49 


Kale. 


10  64 
51 
80 


85 
56 
54 


Fern. 


$0  49 
25 


,  Cotton  Goods  (srektino),   Gbeat   Britain. — 
EsTAB.  No.  909o— Concladed. 

Time,  10  hounperday ;  —  days  the  pott  year. 


40 


46 
52 


61 
45 


69 

87 


Oocapations. 


Doffers 

Doabler  — 
Drawers  ... 
Drawers-in. 
Drawer-in. . 
Engineers. . 
Foreman ... 
Foremen  ... 
Foreman . . . 


.K.  . 


•48 
45 


34 


Cotton  Goods  (pbdit  cloth),  Gbbat  Britain. — 
ESTAB.  No.  Ml. 

Time,  10  hotirt  per  day  ;  800  dayt  the  peut  year. 


Beamers 

Bobbin  boys 

Card  clothiers 

Creelers 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Engineers 

Fireman 

Grinders  and  strip* 

pers,  card 

Intermediates 

Lappers 

Haohinist 

Machinist's  helper . . 

Oiler 

Overseers     (o  v  e  r  - 

lookers) 

Overseers     (o  v  e  r  - 

lookers) 

Rovers 

Sontohers 

Slubbers 

Spinners,  mule 

SpinnoTS,  other 

TeiitJTH 

Twisters 

Hndesignated 

Warehouse  men 

Weavers 

Winders 


4 

oA 
1 


al 


2 
1 


1 
dl 

1 

8 
5 

"i 


9 

2 


9 
3 


a27 
629 


$0  90 
32 
80 


37 

i"20 
88 

85 


1  85 
32 
84 

1  52 

144 

"63 

"1*48 


5 
2 
5 


152 
19 


64 

1  40 

72 


$0  45 
•'"64 


82 
55 


66 

'75 


40 
22 


90 
64 


Foremen,  assistant. 

Laborers 

Lappers 

Mixer 

Mixer 

Mixers 

Oiler 

Openers 

Bovcrs 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule  . . . . . 
Spinners,  other . . . . . 

Sweepers 

Tapers 

Taper 

Twister 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Warpers 

Watchman 

Winders 


Number.     ,  Daily  wages. 


Male. 


02 


3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
18 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


42 


8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
8 
1 


Fem. 


al 
11 


8 


17 

10 

9 


6 
54 


Male. 

Fem. 

#0  65 

ioii 

75 

i27 

86- 

148 

180 

1  17 

1  08 

94 

87 

.. 

52 

i  17 

88 

75 

107 

•    60 

67 

70 

06 

i  76 

39 


60 

40 
02 
90 

74 
68 
88 


58 
13 


62 


50 


Cotton  Goods  (tabn),  Great  Britain.— Bstab. 

No.  903. 

Tint,  10  houreper  day;  —  daye  the  paet  year. 


Cotton  Goods   (srrrt(no),   Great  Bkitain.— 
Ebtaii.  No.  aOil. 

Time,  10  hours  ptr  day ;  ~  days  (he  past  year. 


Bobbin  tenders 

Card  ft'cderH 

(^ard  grinders 

i  'ard  i^riiiders    ' 

I 'loth-room  hand 

(Moth- room  hands  . . . 

a  Youth. 


2 
a2 
7 
2 
I 
al 


10  64 

54 

02 

•88 

1  20 

60 

b  Children. 


Bobbin  carrier 

Can  tenders 

Card  clothier 

Carders 

Carders 

Carders • 

Drawers 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Lapper 

Lappers 

Mixers 

Mixers 

Oiler 

Overseerfoverlooker) 
()ver»eer(overlooker) 
O vesneer's  assistant . 

Packers , . 

Piecers 

Bxjvers 

Rovers 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule 


1 
2 
6 

4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
36 


8 


$1  15 


1  28 

1  04 

92 

76 


I  1 


4 
2 


80 
96 
15 
80 
96 
72 
92 
72 
00 
21 
00 
70 


$0  56 


72 


«4 

73 


34 


68 

1  08 

20 

al6 

9 

9 



i  47 

66. 

42 
72 

72 


0  Weavers  not  reported. 
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Cotton  Goodb  (tjooi),  Gbxat  BBiTAix.-JBtrrAB. 

K0.1MNU 

Timtf  10  hounpw  dtty;  —  doy*  ths  pott  year. 


Oecnpationa. 


darSeTB 

Drawers  ....... .i... 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Lappers 

Mixers 

Oiler 

Openers 

Overseers 

Orerseers'  assistants 

Piecers 

Pieoers,  little 

Rovers 

Slobbers 

Speedbrs 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mnle 


Komber. 


Hale. 


10 
0 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 


2 

8 

41 

a41 


41 


Fern. 


Dally 


Hale. 


$0  72 

05 

200 

96 

i 

00 

....... 

80 

06 

8 

200 

120 

76 

47 

27 

10 

7 

07 

i  61 

Fern. 


$0  64 


64 


61 
64 
82 


Cotton  Goods  (tarn),  Guat  Bbitain.— Sbtab. 

No.  90ff  • 

TimSf  10  hounper  day,-  —  dayt  the  past  year. 


and 


Carder 

Carder 

Card   grinders 
strippers .......... 

Drawers 

Lappers 

Mixers 

Overseer  (overlooker) 

Piecers 

Pieoers 

Piecers 

Pieoers,  little 

Railway  hands 

Rovers 

Sontehers 

Speeders 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mnle 

Spinners,  mnle 

Slubbers 


1 
i 

12 


4 
4 
1 
028 
alS 
a28 
al8 


25 


28 

18 


18 
2 


a2 

18 

6 

4 
al6 


12 


$1  60 
1  20 

96 


88 
80 
2  00 
68 
00 
52 
44 


80 


1  60 
144 


90  72 


80 
63 
64 
78 
40 


72 


Cotton  (Soods  (tabn),  Italy.— Estab.  "So.  906, 
Time,12hour9perdayf  2S2dety$  the  past  year. 


Attendants 

Beltlacers 

Beltlaoers 

Bobbin  carriers 

Box  makers 

Carders 

Carders 

Card  cleaners 

Card  cleaners 

Card  grinders 

Carpenters   and 

blacksmiths 

Cosl-carriers 

Cylinder  maker 

Drawers 

Drawers 

Elevator  tenders. . . , 

Engineer 

Bngineeni 


2 

02 


6 

9 

23 

12 

8 

9 

20 
2 
1 


2 
1 

4 


8 


27 
al8 


10  48 
16 


62 
44 

85 
44 
80 


68 
44 

97 


42 

97 
58 


$0  39 


20 
16 


a  Tenth. 


Cotton  Goods  (tarn),  Italt.— Sbtab.  Ko.  SMN^ 

Concluded. 

TimStlZkourepeTdayt  202  daye  the  paet  year. 


Occupations. 


Firemen 

Firemen 

Jaok<frame  tenders  . 

Jadc-irame  tenders  . 

Jack-frame  tenders  . 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Loom  fixer 

Hasons 

Oilers 

Oilers 

Oilers'  assistants 

Openers 

OveT8eer(overlooker) 

Overseer  (overlooker) 

Ovei8eer(overlooker) 

Overseers  (overlook- 
ers)   

Overseer(overlooker) 

Overseers  (overlook- 
ers)   

Pieoers 

Beelers 

Scutchers 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Sweepers  ........... 

Sweepers 

Tester 

Twisters 

Twisters 

Yeriflef 

Waste  carriers 

Watchmen 

weigher 

Weighers 

Winders 

Wrappers 


Number. 


Male. 


7 
2 


18 

25 

9 

1 

2 

4 

9 

a4 

12 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 


112 


6 
82 


1 
6 


1 
4 
2 
1 
alO 


Fern. 


0 
44 

44 


10 
'280 


a44 

al40 

7 

ai 

1 

1^ 
64 


40 
5 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 


$0  58 
39 


48 
44 
88 
48 
58 
48 
44 
24 
44 
40 
67 
62 

58 
48 


84 


44 
73 


48 

67 


44 

89 
48 
89 
25 


Fem. 


$0  29 
27 
20 


25 

24 


16 
10 
20 
16 
25 
27 
24 


24 
27 


Cotton  GtOodb  (shsbtino),  Hainb.^Ebtab.  Xo. 

907. 

Time,  11  hourtper  days  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices,  maohln< 


Back  boys  — 

Baler 

Baler 

Band  boys 

Beamers 

Bell  men 

Blacksmith  . . . 
Bobbin  boys  . . 
Bobbin  bovs  . . 
Card  grinders . 

Sard  grinders . 
ard  strippers 
Carpenters — 
Carpenters  — 
Casting  man  . . 
Color  mixer . . . 

Dofifisrs 

Doffers 

Donblerboys  . 

Drawers 

Drawers 

Drawers 


6 
&24 

1 
1 

62 
2 
2 
1 

a4 

52 

4 

4 

al2 

.5 

1 

1 

1 

alO 


o2 


al4 
o28 


15 
a8 
08 


$125 
85 
1  83 
90 
40 
90 
1  50 
1  75 
00 
45 
60 
25 
80 
00 
75 
15 
60 
00 

■      «   ■ 

70 


$0  55 
42 


85 
65 

60 


>  Children. 
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CoTTOJf  Goods  (shketdig).  Maihk.— Estab.  Xo. 
a07— ConcladecL 

Time,  11  houn  prr  day;  —  day9  the  patt  year. 


OconptttiioDS. 


I>rawers-in 

Drftwers*!]! 

Dver 

Elevator  tenders  . . . 

Finishers 

Pinishers 

Folder'. 

Fly-frame  tenders. . 

Gas  maiker 

Harness  repsirers . . 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Mason 

Oilers 

OUers 

Oilers 

Oilers 

Openers 

Packer 

Painters 

Pattern  maker 

Pickers 

Piper 

Kailway  hands 

Heeler 

Kovers 

Hovers 

Scmbbers 

Scrubbers 

Second  hand 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Sewing-machine  op> 

erators  

Shafting  man 

Siaer 

Slashers 

Slubbers  , 

Spare  hand 

Spare  hand 

Spare  hands 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Spool  carrier 

Stamper 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Trimmers 

Twisters 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undeslfwiated 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Waste  hand 

Waste  hand 

Waste  hands 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Winders 


Number. 


Mais.  I  Fern. 


1 

4 

2 

a2 

1 


1 
1 


10 

11 

1 

4 

5 

oA 

0,1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
al6 
1 


al 
a2 


1 
8 
8 

4 
11 
16 
11 


1 

al 

4 


1 

1 

a3 

VI 


2S 


al 

1 

al2 

2 

ai 

a5 

2 

\ 

1 

al 

alO 

5 

1 

1 

a2 

5 

84 

60 

46 

2 


3 

3 


34 


2 
11 


a2 


11 


6 
6 


12 


25 

a72 

54 


al 


50 
60 
32 


Daily  wages. 


Male,  i  Fern. 


$1  80 


00 
10 
90 
10 


1  60 

2  50 


40 

75 

75 

37 

00 

80 

6U 

90 

00 

60 

75 

85  I 

75  ' 


72 
65 
45 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


25 
T5 
60 
33 
75 
50 
00 


1  10 

85 

1  40 


25 
90 
65 
40 


1  44 


42 
10 
40 
50 
80 
85 
75 
15 
90 
55 
50 
99 
25 
90 
50 
35 
16 
06 
00 
72 


$1  32 
90 


1  00 


80 
75 


70 


1  20 

"so 

40 


1  00 


1  00 


98 

75 
50 
70 


99 


50 


1  U 
1  06 
1  00 


CoTTOs     Goods     (bhsrtixq.    shibtiko,    etc.), 

MaXNK.— £8TAB.  No.  iMI8. 
TimAy  1 1  howrt  per  day;  —  dayt  the  pagt  year. 


Number. 


Occupations. 


Back  boys 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Bobbin  boy 

Brush  boys 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Card  clothiers 

<  'ard  ginders ■ 

Card  ntrippers 

Cleaners  — 

Cloth-room  hands .. . 
Cloth-room  himds  . .. 

Doffers 

Doflbrs 

Doffers 

DofTcrs  -.  

Doubiers 

Drawers 

Elevator  tenders  — 

Filling  hands 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Harness  repairers. . . 

Inspector 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Laborers -. 

Lappers 

Macninist 

Machinists 

Machinists*  appren- 
tices   

OUers 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Painters 

Pickers 

Pickers 

Piecers-in 

Piper 


Msle. 


Pressmen 

Rovers 

Rovers 

Rovers 

Scrubbers 

Scrubber 

Second  hand 

Second  hands 

Second  hand 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

SloHherH 

SlashcrH'  helpers  — 
Slubbers  &  speeders 

Spinners,  mule 

Spisnera,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Sl^unpers 

Sweepers 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Watehman 

Weavers 

Weigher 

Winders 


a44 

2 

I 

al 

a3 

1 

7 

3 

12 

20 

blO 

2 

2 

a2 

a2 

a2 

636 

a2 

4 

4 

a3 

2 

2 

5 


2 

22 

a2 

1 

9 

2 

15 

66 

6 

5 

8 

2 

11 


1 

8 

a2 

a5 

M2 

3 

al 

1 

2 

1 

24 

11 

5 

a2 

13 

28 


8 

bl 

68 

2 

2 

M 


4 

117 

1 

as 


Fem. 


54 
86 


1 
82 


31 

•96 

14 

44 


a6 


10 
225 


Dally  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

90  40 

'  ■  •  >  .  • 

1  79 

1  20 

42 

87 

2  25 

168 

91 

m  ^  m  m  m  m 

1  33 

85 

30 

1  00 

96 

72 

63 

46 

40 

80 

$0  40 

92 

90 

1  05 

80 

1  15 

2  75 

1  00 

ioo 

68 

1  55 

1  05 

75 

225 

187 

90 

90 

80 

4  60 

3  00 

1  77 

1  25 

•-••-• 

85 

65 

i  58 

1  08 

80 

50 

85 

■  ■  »  • 

70 

85 

65 

2  10 

1  90 

1  87 

1  60 

1  83 

1  50 

75 

1  00 

1  60 

85 

£0 

63 

70 

i  08 

66 

46 

26 

1  12 

75 

40 

fsr 

i  25 

99 

a 

187 

68 

a  Youth. 


^Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  akb  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industkieb— Cont^d. 

NOTB. — ^This  table  ia  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  isdastrioB  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
inTestigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Cotton  Goods  (onfOHAM),  Maikb.— Ebtab.  Xo. 

909. 

Tifne^  11  haurt  p«r  day;  308  dayi  the  pott  year. 


Ooonpations. 


Back  boys 

Balers 

Band  boy 

Beamers 

Beamers 

Belt  maker 

Blacksmith , 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Bobbin  boys 

Bobbin  boys 

Bolt  cutter 

Card  clothier 

Card  fixer ,...., 

Card  fixer 

Card  grinders 

Card  strippers 

Calenderer 

Carpenters 

Cleaners 

Cleaners 

Ooth  room  hand 

Cloth  room  hand  — 
Cloth  room  hands  . . . 

Doffer 

Doffers 

Doffer 

Doffera 

Doubler  boys 

Drawers 

Dressers 

Dyers 

Dvers 

Elevator  tender 

FilUnghacd 

Pilling  hands 

Filling  hands 

Finisher 

Firemen 

Folders 

Gas  maker 

Gate  tender 

Harness  repairer 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Hason 

OUer 

Oilers 

Oiler 

Overseer 


Overseer 

Overseers  ..... 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

PalnUr 

Painter 

Pattern  maker 

Picker  ..*. 

Picker 

Pickers 

Piper 

Piper's  helper. 

Pressor 

Qnillers 

Kallway  hands 
Bailway  hands 
Bselers , 


Number. 


Male. 


all 

50 

M 

17 

3 

1 

1 

1 

M 

63 

1 

1 

1 

hi 

8 

M6 

1 

7 

alO 

all 


M 

53 

b\ 

a» 

H 

»3 

7 

25 

11 

1 

1 

2 

UO 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


2 

13 
13 
59 
1 
1 
1 
7 
51 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

523 

52 

52 

ft 


Fem. 


1 
1 


520 
a2 


58 


1 
10 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$0  85 

67 

60 

224 

1  48 

2  50 
2  18 
1  10 

62 
^90 
28 
58 
00 
80 
87 
80 
19 
80 
45 
83 


1 

a 
1 


80 
73 
54 
39 
62 
42 
91 

.;o 

00 
05 
53 
95 
70 
66 
61 
58 
86 
75 


1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 


58 

85 
05 
90 
08 
18 
05 
05 
64 
44 
75 
15 
75 
87 


Male. 


6 

4 
8 
2 
2 

2  00 
2  03 

1  58 

2  03 
1  58 

1  10 
80 

2  03 
1  80 
1  58 

67 

64 

52 

221 

•  Ohildren. 


$1  48 


88 
95 
75 


45 
36 


55 


73 
90 


Cotton  Goods  (ginoham),  Mains.— Estab.  No. 
)I09— Concluded. 

Time,  1 1  hours  per  day ;  308  days  the  paH  year. 


Occopations. 


Rovers , 

Scrubbers 

Second  hand 

Second  hands 

Second  bands 

Second  hands 

Sootion  bands 

Section  hands 

Sewing-machine  op* 

orators 

Shearer 

Slasher 

Slashers 

Slasher's  helper 

Slubbers ■ 

Slubbers 

Slubbers 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands 

Spare  hands 

Spare  hands 

Spare  hands 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinner,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

Sweeper 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Ticketor 

Ticketers 

Tool  maker 

Twisters 

Twister 

Twisters 

Warper 

Warpers 

Waste  hand 

Waste  hand 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Winders 

Yam  sorter 


Number. 


Male. 


54 

63 
1 
2 

13 
3 

17 

10 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 


Fem. 


515 


57 


52 

1 

521 

51 

a8 
7 
1 

58 


51 

a23 

4 

1 

52 
1 
2 


1 
1 
8 
1 


6 
885 

90 


52 
1 


2 
2 
8 


16 

9 

25 


51 


78 

25 

103 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Male. 

$0  48 

44 

$0  44 

2  75 

2  10 

95 

1  02 

1  45 

1  80 

1  63 

1  19 

1  58 

1  68 

1  40 

85 

97 

S7 

80 

43 

1  16 

i  io 

80 

53 

87 

1  60 

60 
73 


60 
30 
18 
50 
81 
80 
50 


1  25 
1  08 
1  18 
1  12 


1  86 
1  18 
1  11 


15 
95 


73 
84 
71 


99 


1  70 
1  42 


44 


1  38 
1  20 
1  17 


Cotton  Goods  (bhbbtino,  DBnxiNO),  Mabt- 

LAND.— EfiTAB.  No.  910. 

Time,  11  Aourt  pet  day ;  8W  daye  the  poet  year. 


Beamers 

Bobbin  boys . . . 

Carders 

Card  grinders . 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Eoffineer 

Filling  hands.. 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers  . . . 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickers 

Kailway  hands 
Bepair  nands.. 


1 

2 

$1  25 

56 

40 

3 

80 

4 

1  50 

54 

50 

a6 

alO 

80 

5 

"i'sb" 

1 

54 

50 

6 

1  25 

6 

1  25 

8 

2  2.n 

6 

1  25 

6 

1  10 

54 

60 

6 

1  75 

$0  30 
75 


5Toiitb. 
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Ci*Tioir    Goods    (bhebtiko,    dkilltxo),    Mary- 
land.—Estab.  No.  910— Concluded. 

IffiM,  11  hourttfer  day;  300  dayt  thepatt  ywnr. 


Ooonpations. 


Bover 

Second  hands. 

Slabbers 

Speeders 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Twisters 

Undesignated 
Undesignated 

Warpers 

Weayers 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


at 
3 


a2 


he 

al 
M 


15 


Fern. 


6 
8 


40 
12 


615 
■'85 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


to  76 
1  75 


00 


28 
5U 
85 


1  30 


Fem. 


$0  75 
7ft 


67 
75 


35 
80 


CoTTOK   Goods    (sBiRTiifo,    drilliko), 

LAND.o-ESTAB.  No.  91 1. 


Mart- 


Time,llhour»perday;  — 

days  thepoMt  year. 

Blacksmith 

Caaders 

15 

"    "i5 

'""ii' 
■  "io 

$1  .so 

70 
1  60 

"i"76 
1  00 

1  75 

2  13 
2  25 
2  25 

00 

"i'so 

1  25 

$0  70 

Camenter ........... 

Dressers  .m. 

80 

Engineer .- 

al 
a2 

Folder 

TiOom  fixer*  . ,  ^  r  t  . . 

Maehinlst  , .  ^ . . . , 

Overseers 

Packer 

Packers 

Spinners 

70 

w  atchman 

"Dutchman 

Wearers 

84 

COTTOV  Goods  (Dudk),  Maryland.— Ebtab.  No. 

*J19. 

TiTM^  1]  Koun  per  day;  300  dayt  the  pcut  year. 


Carders  . . . 
Card  boys 
Dressers  .. 
Engineer 
Fireman  .. 
Laborers . . 
Packers . . . 
Kepair  hands. 
Spinners  . 
Spinners  . 
Undenignated 
Watchmen , 
Weavers  . . , 


:i^^ 


18 

aO 

8 

1 

1 

10 
6 
5 


al2 

a2 

2 

14 


17 

$0  70 

45 

i2 

80 

1  75 

1  25 

1  00 

1  50 

1  65 

41 

a20 

45 

45 

1  25 

48 

84 

|0  70 

"""so 


70 
45 


84 


Cotton  Goods  (duck),  Maryland. —Estab.  Ko* 

ills. 
Time,  II  h  nun  per  dayt  305  day$  thepaH  year. 


Beamers 

Card  boys 

Card  grinders 

DoflVrs 

Drawers 

Filling  hands 
Loonx  fixers . . 


12 

all 

6 

bl2 


M9 

e 


623 
8 


$0  71 

06 

1  54 

42 


$0  40 


71 


45  ■ 
1  75 


Cotton  Goods  (duck).  Maryland.— Estab.  No. 
'J13— CoDcladed. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  208  dayt  ths  pott  ytaur. 


Occupations. 


Oilers 

Overweers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickers 

Railway  hands 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands . . . 

Speeders 

Spinners*. 

Spoolers.  - ., 

Spoolers . .  .* 

Sweepers 

TwiBters 

Undesignated . 
Undesignated . 
Uu<lesignatod . 
Weavers 


Number. 


Male. 


alO 

6 

3 

7 

11 

a2 


a9 


b5 
a4 
13 
12 
a6 


Fem. 


12 


26 
26 
6 
38 
66 
28 


Daily 


Male. 


to  50 
2  25 
1  75 
1  47 
1  27 
77 


54 


al4 

80 


38 

75 

2  10 

1  84 

64 


Fem. 


to  79 


84 
79 
79 
75 
80 
85 


42 
92 


Cotton    Goods   (sheeting).  Massachusetts.— 
EsTAis.  No.  ill4. 

Timt^  10  \0ur9  per  day;  308  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Back  boys 

Belt  maker 

Brush  boys 

Card  clothier 

Card  grinders 

Card  strippers  . . . 

Cleaners 

Cloth-room  hands 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawers-in 

Elevator  tenders . 

Filllcg  hands 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Lappers 

Oiler 

Oilers 

O^'erseers 

Pickers 

Railway  hands . . . 

Repair  nands 

Rovers 

Rovers 

Scrubbers 

Second  hands  .... 
Section  hands .... 
Section  hands . . . . 
Sei'tion  hands  . . . . 

Si/or  

Slasliers 

Slashers 

Slabbers 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule  ... 
Spinners,  other... 

Spoolers 

Tie-overs 

Undent  gnatod 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


a35 

1 

a8 

I 

15 
29 


11 


2 
11 
2 
8 
2 
1 
4 
5 
2 


27 
06 
a5 


13 
2 

25 
3 
1 
6 
2 


al2 


a26 
12 
19 


a7 


to  58 
2  12 

45 
1  90 
I  34 

91 


1  29 


20 
14 
47 
00 
18 
20 
03 
00 
89 


75 
78 
66 


16 


33 


18 

7 

89 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


70 
45 
06 
20 
38 
06 


8 


!» 
62 

4 

in 

8 


1  27 
"98 


to  40 


50 
61 


50 


55 


80 
01 
84 


I  50 


38? 


67 
78 
57 
88 
93 


83 


•  Toath. 


ftChOdxw. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employ1J:s,  by  Industries— Cont^d. 

NoT».--Tbi8  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establlshmenU 
investigated  by  tbe  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  Hummaft-ies,  pages  143  to  25!«. 


Cotton    Goodb  (bhkbtiko),  MAasACHUsKTre.— 
Ebtab.  No.  )I15. 

Time,  10  houartper  day;  302  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Occap«Uon8. 


Card  grinders.,. 
Card  strippers... 

Carpenters 

Doffers 

Drawers-in 

Dressers 

JCngineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Overseers 

Painters 

Rovers 

Second  bands  ... 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mnle  . . 
Spinners,  other . , 

Spoolers 

Trimmers , 

Warpers 

Weavers , 

AVeavers 

Weavers 

Watchmen 


Number.       Daily  wages. 


Male. 


4 

6 

5 

alO 


2 
3 
4 

20 
10 

4 

4 

a26 

4 


20 


IS 
44 

14 

e 


Fern. 


16 


Male. 


$1  00 

76 

1  25 

60 


5 

27 


75 
17 
00 
92 
1  25 
8  00 
1  25 
40 
1  25 


a44 
b34 

4 

5 

49 

4 


00 
43 


1  42 

1  17 

92 

1  00 


Pern. 


$0  67 


84 
67 


Back  boys 

Card  boys 

Card  gdndon . . 
Card  strippers  . 

Carpenters 

Doffers 

Drawers-in 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Masons 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Painters 

Pickers 

Railway  hands . 
Second  band  . .  ■ 
Secondhand  ... 
Second  hands  .. 

Slasher  

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule  . 
Spinners,  other. 
Spinners,  other. 

Spoolers 

Sweeper 

Bweepers 

Undesignated .. 

"Warpers 

Warper 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 


68 

62 

2 

2 

6 

a8 


1 

14 
2 
4 
4 
8 
2 
1 
8 
1 
3 
2 
a2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 

7 
63 


62 
6 


6 
16 


62 
a6 


1 
3 
11 
29 
1 
4 


63 

a2 

9 

61 


2 
1 


1 
24 

4 
4 


$0  88 
38 


25 
00 
67 
70 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


59 
25 
90 
83 
50 
50 
60 
8  00 
2  75 
50 
25 
00 
63 
50 
20 
95 
50 


95 
42 
48 
69 


29 
42 


59 
59 
46 

25 
04 
84 


00 
95 


48 
69 
66 
88 


82 
74 


COTTON  Goods  (bhrktino),   MABSACHUBETrs.— 
Ebtab.  No.  dJ7.  * 

Time,  10  limire  per  day;  301  days  the  poet  year. 


43 
42 
67 
72 
17 
92 


1  46 
I  25 
1  04 

84 


Cotton  Gtoodb  (bhrktino).  Mabbacbdbbttb.-- 
Sbtab.  No.  )I16. 

Time,  10  h&ure  per  day;  305  daye  the  pott  year. 


$0  38 
83 


!l 


Occupations. 


Number,     i  Daily  wages. 


Male.  '  Fern. 


Blacksmith 

Card  grinders  .. 
Card  strippers.. 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Doflfero 

Drawera 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers  .... 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Overseers 

Rovers 

Second  hand  . . . 
Second  hands  . 
Section  hands  . . 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mnle 
Spinners,  other 

Waii>er8 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 

__! 


1 
2 
3 
1 
I 
2 

a5 

a7 
1 
1 

12 
4 
4 
1 
2 
8 

07 
1 
2 
6 


10 


2 
1 
4 

16 

81 

1 

8 


02 


13 
26 


2 

18 
1 
7 


Male.   Fern. 


$1  60 


00 
00 
50 
60 

1  29 
59 
60 

2  77 


50 

25 

00 

76 

60 

60 

8  00 

60 

1  68 

1  50 

75 


1  26 


00 
63 
89 
21 
06 
87 
69 


$0  50 


1  00 


70 


1  20 

1  06 

87 


Cotton  Goods  (shketing),    Mabsachubetts.— 
Ebtab.  No.  )I18. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  307  daye  the  paet  year. 


Card  grinders . 
■Card  strippers 

Carpenters 

Doffers 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers  . . . 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Painters 

Second  hands... 
Spare  hands . . . 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule 
Spinners,  other 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Weavers 


4 

|0  00 

2 

3 

1  17 

5 

1  50 

a» 

45 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  84 

9 

80 

5 

1  08 

2 

3  25 

2 

3  00 

2 

1  25 

6 

1  59 

6 

82 

14 

'"1*29" 

6 

a21 

a30 

59 

10 

12 

1  54 

25 

10 

1  34 

13 

18 

1  17 

$0  75 


92 


59 
1  50 
1  25 
1  08 


Cotton  Goods  (print  cloth)  Masbachubrttb.— 
Ebtab.  No.  919. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day  /  308  daye  the  past  year. 


Back  boys 

Sandboys  .... 

Beam  fixer 

Cartl  boys  ^ 

Card  boys 

Cant  grinders . 
Canl  strippers 

Cbniuer 

Cleaners 

Doffers 

Drawers 


a23 

$0  44 

a3 

67 

1 

1  30 

a2 

75 

al 

40 

7 

1  42 

7 

95 

al 

60 

a2 

a3 

75 

a6 

a25 
9 

80 

$0  45 

78 

1  17 


aToath. 


6Childrea. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries— ContM. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishmente 
investif^ated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  Bammarios,  pages  143  to  226. 


COTTOK  Goods  (pbutt  cloth),  Mab8achubbitb.— 
Ebtab.  No.  31tf~-Concladed. 


Time,  10  Jumrsper  day,-  308  day»  the  past  year. 

Oocnpations. 

Namber. 

Dally  wages. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Hale. 

FenoL 

Drawers ....... 

OS 

4 

4 

•  ■  V  «   •  •     • 

'"'ai' 
a2 

4' 

8* 

""is" 

41 
42 

i' 

3 

8" 

'izi' 

09 
1  69 

8 

ii'ii' 

82 

75 

"i  00 

1  18 
69 
95 

2  15 
1  35 

1  00 
80 
50 

eoo 

6  00 

2  50 
1  45 
1  06 

90 

65 

1  25 

1  85 

1  50 
70 
50 
75 

"i'oo 

2  65 
248 
2  00 
220 
1  01 
1  60 
1  45 
1  45 
1  66 
1  20 
1  21 

Tsi" 

47 

70 

1  30 

"i'so 

1  24 

70 
1  13 

85 
1  08 
I  08 

"'"76" 
1  10 

$0  65 

Pmiug  hands 

Folders 

2 
2 
1 

Hamees  brasher 

Jlftrp  AIM!  repairerif , . . 

88 

Inspectors 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

a3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 

08 
1 
1 
1 

a2 

a2 

1  00 

Laborers 

Xiaborer 

Lapper 

Macninist 

Oiler 

Oilers 

Oiler 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Pickers 

Qnillers 

Railway  hands 

Reed  fixer 

Renair  hand. ........ 

Repair  hand 

Rovers , 

Rovers 

Sorubbers 

75 

Scrubbers 

•   70 

Second  hand 

Second  hand 

Second  hand 

Second  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Shafter 

1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
22 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 

"i'ie 
1 

Slashers 

Slashers'  helpers 

Slabber 

Speeders 

91 

Spinners,  male 

Spinners,  other 

27 

1  00 

Spinners,  other 

83 

Spoolers  

80 

Sweepers  and  scrab- 
bers 

a3 
a4 

4 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Trimmer 

85 

Twister 

1 
1 
a2 
2 
6 
1 
3 

Twisters 

78 

Undesignated 

"Warpers 

i  is 

Warpers 

Wtt«te  hand 

Weavers 

1  09 

Weavers 

1  00 

Weavers 

9t 

Weavers 

al3 

1 

85 

Weigher 

CoTTOH  Goods  (peikt  cloth),  Massavuusktts.— 
Ebtab.  No.  ddO. 

Tinu,  10  hours  per  day  -,  —  daye  the  past  year. 


Carders 

Cloth-room  hands  . . . 
Drawers  and  dressers 


21  I     a50 

1  I  7 

9  I  8 

aYoaih. 


$1  17 
1  C7 
1  33 


$0  75 
79 
92 


Cotton  Goods  (pbimt  cloth),  MASSACHUBBrra.- 
Kbtau.  No.  !iil4^ConGluded. 

Time^  10  houre  per  day;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Ocoapatians. 


Overseers 

Sctabbers 

Spinners,  mole 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers  and  warpers 

Undesignated 

Weavers 


Number. 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 


16 


60 
al6 


20 
66 


Fern. 


2 


15 
033 


97 


Hale. 


f  1  25 


95 
48 


1  81 
03 


Fem» 


to  62 


76 
70 


CoTTOK  Goods  (pbdit  cloth)  HABaACHUsETiB.— 
Sbtab.  No.  931. 

Time,  10  hawre  per  day;  ~  daye  the  past  year. 


Back  boys 

Band  boy 

Bobbin  bov 

Card  grinders  . . . . . 

Card  strippers 

Cleaners , 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Doablers 

Drawers'. 

Drawers 

Elevator  tender  . . 
Bievator  tehders . 

Filling  hands 

Fly-frame  tenders 

Oiler 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Pickers 

Rovers 

Sorubbers 

Scrubbers 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Sleer  

Slashers 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule  — 

Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Tubei-s , 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Yarn  hand 


046 

ol 

ol 

8 

9 

55 

al8 


3 


06 
1 
2 

a3 
7 
1 
8 
3 
4 
3 

ol 


3 
6 
2 
2 
13 
2 
1 
6 


2 
42 


olO 

""9 

..... 


all 

2 

17 

2 


18 


5 
3 


8 
17 


24 
a7 
80 
23 
64 


6 
4 

3  60 


$0  86 

55 

72 

1  25 

95 

85 

60 

""75 

1  00 

82 

75 

1  07 

1  25 

90 

3  25 

1  76 

85 

80 

"ies" 

1  60 

1  50 

1  45 

1  60 

1  03 

95 

1  45 

"I'ii' 

"i'66* 

28 

*'i  13* 

""95' 

lOtfi 


GO 
87 
76 
75 


1  00 


60 
&5 


1  12 


87 


80 
45 
70 
55 
82 

76 
06 
95 


Cotton    Goods     (calico),     Habbacbubbtib.- 
E8Taii.No.939. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  266  daye  the  poet  year. 


Back  tenders . 
Buck  tenders. 
Back  tenders. 
Back  tenders. 


all 
al 
a5 
68 

5  Children. 


$1  20 

1  02 

73 

45 


OCCUEATIONS  AND  WAGES. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employiks,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

NoTB. — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indostriea  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  148  to  226. 


Cotton  Goods  (calico),  Mabsacuusbtts.— Estab. 
No.  3'^5I— Continued. 


Tim&,  10  houn  per  day;  266  dayt  the  patt  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Back  boys. .......... 

a25 

8 

"wo" 

618 

......  • 

....... 

....... 

....... 

7 

8 

2' 

....... 

$0  37 

'in" 

2  06 

2  00 
1  00 

63 

75 

1  25 

1  06 

1  54 

3  00 
1  05 

60 

52 

1  26 

1  17 

1  00 

52 

3  75 
1  00 

4  00 
02 

1  65 
1  33 
00 
62 
1  65 
1  25 
1  00 

'i'25" 

95 

1  57 

1  47 

1  87 

1  08 
82 

2  17 
1  15 

1  05 

5  50 
5  38 
8  75 

3  60 
8  33 
8  00 

00 
50 
72 

2  00 
1  42 
1  47 

4  83 

Beamers.... 

$1  00 

Belt  fixers 

3 
2 
1 
5 

68 

64 

16 
2 

14 
1 

16 

611 

612 

7 

16 

20 
610 
1 
2 
8 
7 
1 

11 
2 

62 
7 
7 

26 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith 

Bleachers 

Bleachers 

Bobbin  boys 

Card  grinaers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Color  niixer 

Dofl'ers 

60 

Drawers , 

62 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Eugravers 

Filling  hands 



Firemen 

Folders 

Folders 

Folders  and  packers. 
Folders  and  packers 
Folders  and  packers. 
Harness  brushers  . . . 
TDiip4kotoi*s 

"""63 

68 

LalMreis 

10 

20 

10 

7 

«      6 

67 

62 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 

53 

615 

62 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

Laborers 

Machinists 

M^vohtnisttt 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers  . 
Machinists'  helpers. . 
Mason 

Mason's  helper 

Kapx>ers 

•••••• 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Oilers 

Oilers 

Packers 

Painter 

Painters 

Pantographers 

Printers 

1  00 

Piioter 

1  00    

Beelers 

75 

BovezB 

62 

80  1 

Scrobbers 

2  00 
1  80 
1  60 
1  50  1 
1  46 
1  80 
1  10 

1   20 

60 

Second  hands 

Seoond  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

^  Section  hands 

Selectors  and  stamp- 
ers  

2 
12 

8 
17 
21 

6 
14 

4 

66 
3 

1 

Shearers 

::.:::::  '  m  ' 

Sketch  makers 

Sketch  maker 

6  00    

2  50  1 

CoTTOK  Goods  (CAUCO),  Massachusetts.— Bstab. 
No.  933— Condaded. 

Tune,  10  hours  per  day;  266  daya  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Number.     |  Daily  wages. 


Male. 


Slashers 11 

Slashers'  helpers  —         10 

Spare  hands 614 

Speedem 

Spinners,  mule |       18 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Steamer  and  starcher 
Steamers  and  starch- ' 

ers 

Steamers  and  starch- 

ers 

Steamers  and  starch- 

ers 

Steamers  and  staroh- 

ers 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Ticketers 

Undesignated 

"Warpers 


1 

8 

28 

67 

638 

■4' 


6 


Fem. 


32 


125 
67 


13 


Watchmen 

Weavern / 

"Weavers 

"Weavers 

Weavers  ...  1 

Weavers 

Weavers 


12 
72 
12 


14 
8 


31 
70 
72 
800 
20 
17 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  35 

1  05 

60 

$0  68 

i  37 

71 

71 

2  00 

1  27 

1  00 

•«*■•• 

75 

50 

60 

i  io 

1  46 


1  46 
1  20 


72 
83 
70 


74 


1  02 
06 
80 
81 
66 
52 


Cotton  Goods  (chbck),  Massachubbttb.—Estab. 

No.  393. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  308  days  the  past  year. 


Carders 

Cloth-room  hands ., 

Drawers-in 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other  — 
Spoolers  and  warp 

ers 

Weavers 


15 

36 

$1  01 

|0  75 

4 

4 

1  41 

70 

1 

14 

75 

83 

86 

1  03 

622 

618 

57 

53 

6 

24 

1  18 

75 

70 

108 

1  16 

1  21 

Cotton    Goods    (thbkad),    MAssAcnussTTH.— 
Estab.  No.  334. 

Time,  10  hoturs  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Beamer 

Boiler  tenders 

Boiler  tender 

Carder 

Carders 

DofTers 

Drawers 

Drawers 

Dressers 

Dyers  and  bleachers. 

Enginet^r 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Packers  and  meas- 
urers  

Painter , 

Painter 

Piecors 

Picker 

Pickers 


61 
2 
1 
1 

50 
617 


8 
10 
1 
0 
4 
15 


1 
1 
5 
1 
5 


$0  90 
2  42 


I 


610 

60 

5 


50 
50 
37 
45 


2  00 
i    1  60 

3  00 


87 
50 
28 


65 


2 
1 

1 
1 


50 
75 
77 
60 
00 


$0  4.') 

1  00 

67 


54 


a  Children. 


6  Youth. 
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liEPOftT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONED   OP  LAfiOft. 


Occupations,  with  Numbek  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  iNDUSTRiESr-Coiit'd. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibl  t  for  indnatries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishmenia 
investigated  by  the  Bnxeaa.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


COTTOK     QOODS     (THBKAD),     MABBACnUBKTTB.— 

EsTABa  No.  :M4— Concluded. 
SS/TMj  10  hourt  per  day;  —  days  Vu  ptut  year. 


Occupations. 


Bepair  hands 

Scrubbers    and 


sweepers 

Second  hands... 
Section  hands . . 
Spinners,  mule . 
Spinners,  other. 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

Spool  tamers... 

Teamsters 

Third  hands.... 
Ticket  cutters.  • 

Ticketers 

Twisters 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Winders 

Winders 


Number. 


Male. 


16 


12 
18 
15 


4 
2 
5 
2 


3 


Fem. 


20 


82 
11 
26 
49 


1 

7 
47 

4 


28 

25 

8 


Daily  wages. 


Male.  Fem. 


$2  50 


2  25 
1  16 
1  40 


225 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


1  50 


#0  60 


95 

1  00 

75 

54 


60 
1  05 

90 
1  60 


1  10 
1  25 
1  16 


CoTTOH    Goods   (thuad),    HAssACHUSBm.— 

SSTAB.  No.  !i9d. 

2\nM,  10  hcurt  per  dayi  —  daye  the  pott  year. 


Dressers 

Engineer 

Inspector 

Machinist 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Packer 

Spoolers 

undesignated 

Winders 

Wrapper 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
I 
al 


al 
.... 


$1  88 

200 

1  00 

1  25 

3  00 

260 

1  26 

75 

10 

a6 

76 

16 

1  00 

$1  00 

50 

1  00 


Cotton  Goods  '(bhibtino),  Nkw  Hampshirb.— 
EsTAB.  No.  92M. 

Time,  10|  houre  per  day;  309  days  the  poet  year. 


Bleachers 

Carders 

Cloth-room  hands 

Dressers 

Harness  repairers 

Laborers 

Spinners 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Twisters 

Weavers 

Weavers 


5 

47 

.    85 

25 

5 

80 

a95 

al02 


127 


117 
89 
93 


118 
al85 

53 
a53 

52 
158 


$1  60 

96 

to  87 

1  73 

1  08 

96 

«3 

82 

1  30 

95 

72 

69 

69 

76 

66 

86 

93 

87 

CoTBOM  Goods  (primt  cloth),  Nbw  Hampbhibb.- 
EsTAB.  Ko.3i»y. 

Time^  10|  houre  per  day:  808  daye  the  poet  year. 


Band  boys 

Band  boys 

Back  boys 

Card  boys". 

Card  clothier. . 
Card  grinders . 
Card  strippers 


a2 

10  67 

62 

40 

b29 

39 

a4 

50 

1 

1  50 

13 

1  37 

11 

96 

CoTTOK  Goods  (pbirt  cloth).  Nbw  Hampbrirb.- 
EsTAB.  No.  9217— Concladed. 


Time,  10|  houre  per  day;  308  daye  the  poet  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

1 

DaUy  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

Doffers 

Doffers...... 

a9 
OS 
a2 

1 
a2 

2 
a2 
a2 
al 

"""*a8" 
oSl 

4 
6 

*"'"io' 

2 

6 

6 

•  ••■••  • 

2' 

4 
al6 

....... 

8* 

1 

'■'so* 

86 

20 
48 

'"'al' 
....... 

....... 

8 

a8 

418 

88 

1 

$0  80 
65 
60 
1  17 
62 
1  00 
75 
60 
42 

""*88* 

67 

96 

65 

1  00 

85 

400 

3  00 

1  12 

96 

87 

62 

96 

80 

75 

"i'ob* 

1  75 
1  60 
200 
1  50 
1  15 
1  60 

96 
1  25 
1  00 

87 
1  00 
1  63 
1  26 

"'■70' 

""'si' 
"i'is' 

91 
83 

""'45" 

'"'is' 

*io'76 

Doffers... 

GO 

Drawers 

1  00 

Drawers 

02 

Elorator  tenders 

Elevator  tenders  — 
Elevator  tenders  — 

FllliuKhand 

Fiv*frame  tenders 

"i'ii 

Fly-ftume  tenders. . . 
JnsTMRtnrii  -  - 

i" 

1  00 

Intermediates 

87 

Intermediates 

70 

liftborer ........ 

1 
al 
3 
1 
5 
3 

15 
2 
2 
4 
7 
al 
6 
4 
4 

Laborer 

LaDDsrs. 

i'"*'!'^'"  ............ 

LaDoer 

Oilers 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Overseers ........... 

Pickers 

Pickers 

Pickers 

Hallway  hand 

Bovers 

"  "ii 

Rovers 

Rovers 

Scrubbers 

1  00 

Scrubbers 

45 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Section  hand 

Section  hands 

Section  hands 

Slashers 

14 
2 

4 
1 
10 
2 
7 
3 
1 

? 

8 
16 
16 

Slubbers 

87 

Spare  hand 

Spare  hands 

96 

Spare  hand 

Speeders. 

Spinners,  nml^ 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  ocher 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

72 
67 
54 

Sweei>ers ............ 

Sweepers 

Undesignated 

Undesignated ....... 

Undesignated . «. 

Warpers .« 

Warpers -.- 

a2 

2 

t 

•  « • ^m m  • 

""*46 

""ii 
"i'li 

87 

Waste  hands 

Weavers — . . . . 

Weavers 

Tarn  carrier . .  - 

a4 

45 
95 
91 
50 

Cotton  Goodb  (calico),  Nbw  Hampbbibb.— Bs- 

TAB.  No.  938. 

Time,  10|  houre  per  day ;  309  daye  the  paei  year. 


Carders 

76 

"143* 

794 

$4  39 

2  12 

62 

1  56 

90  94 

Overseers 

Spinners 

10 

31 

a45 

67 

74 

Weavers 

1  05 

a  Youth. 


ft  Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  op  Employi^s,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

KoTK. — ^I'hls  table  1»  not  a  complete  ezliibit  for  indaAtriee  or  states,  bnt  liovere  only  eatabUahmenta 
investigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  220. 


CoTTOK  Goods  (shbktino),  Nbw  Jkbhby.—Es- 

TAB.  No.  SI 


Tim*,  10  haunper  day  /  300  dayg  tlu  ptut  ] 

PTsgea. 

m 

Oocnpations. 

Homber. 

Daily  ^ 

Male. 

rem. 

m 

Male. 

Pern. 

Drawers 

8 
""26 

"oso' 

a20 

"'125' 
6 

iiii' 
2  00 
1  35 

1  60 
236 
1  25 

"i'40' 

"i'oo* 

10  70 

Dreseers 

2 
1 

1 
6 
8 
8 

Xngineer 

jPiremao , 

Loom  fixers 

■Wimhinlsts 

Pickers 

Speeders 

90 

Spinners,  mole 

Spinners,  other 

Spooierp  and  warpers 

undesignated 

WeaTers 

14 

i' 

"■'06 
00 

85 

Weavers 

05 

CoiToif  Goods  (BBXtnifa).  Nkw  York.— Ebtab. 

No.  930. 

2V9IM,  11  hourgper  day;  208  day§  Uu  pott  year. 


Back  boys 

Bobbin  boy ... 

Beamers 

Card  grhider . . 
Card  grinders . 
Card  strippers. 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawers- in 

Xnsineer 


lers 

Piremen 

Folders 

Frame  spinning  ten- 

ders 

Harness  repairer... 

Laborers 

Lappers 

Lappers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Oiler 

Oiler 

Otters 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Picker 

Picker 

Piokers 

Second  hands 

Siser 

Slashers 

Slasher 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mole 

Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spinners,  other 

Spoolers 

Trimmers 

Twisters 

Undesignated 

Warpers 


Ml 
al 

1 

6 
6 
1 
1 
M 


1 

a2 

8 

4 

2 
1 
6 
•2 
68 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
a2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 


8 


al2 
6 
8 


6 

12 


7 
4 
6 
8 
6 


67 
8 

aYoaih. 


$0  42 
66 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


26 
60 
87 
31 
75 
60 
46 


2  88 

76 

144 

1  26 

1  25 
1  60 

1  26 
67 
45 

176 

2  76 
200 
226 
1  60 
100 

02 
8  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 


87 
66 
00 
12 


2  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
87 
87 

00 


1  75 


1  26 


$0  46 

07 

1  00 


76 
90 


87 
75 
67 
70 
00 


40 
75 


CoTTOx  Goods  (subbtijco),  New  York.— Bstab. 
Nd  330~Concloded. 

Tims^  11  hourtper  day;  298  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 

• 

Kumber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Male. 

Pern. 

Waste  hand 

1 

2 

50 

17 

4 

'"'55 
8 

$100 
188 
1  04 
1  00 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

'$i  04 
75 

Weavers 

CoTTOK  Goods  (bhkbtiko),  Xbw  Yobk.— Ebtab. 

No.  931. 

Tims,  11  hours  per  day ;  306  days  the  past  year. 


Back  boys 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Card  bovs 

Card  grmder . . . 
Card  grinuers . . 
Card  strippers  . 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawers-in 

Engineer '... 

Fireman 

Firemen 

Inspector a. 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Loom  fixers 

Machinist 

Mule  fixer 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Pickers 

Piecers 

Bover 

Secondhand  ... 
Second  hands  .. 

Slasher 

Slasher 

Sizer 

Speeders 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule . 
Spinners,  other. 
Spinners,  other. 
Spinners,  other. 

Spoolers 

Teamster 

Trimmers 

Twisters 

Undesignated . . 

War^ier 

Warper 

Watchman: 

Waste  hand 

Waste  pickers  . 

Weavers 

Weavers 


aO 
1 
1 

a2 
1 
2 
7 

a2 


1 
1 
2 


2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
67 


61 
1 
2 

1 
al 


8 


1 
1 


61 
11 


$0  42 

2  60 

1  87 

67 

1  07 

1  56 

•  •■••■   ■ 

1  25 

alO 

60 

8 

8 

2  00 

1  87 

160 

i 

i  26 

88 

1  76 

2  25 

1  67 

460 

2  12 

1  50 

46 

2 

42 

1  83 

2  00 

1  87 

87 

1 

2 

•  •••••  • 

8 

ie? 

8 

2 

2 

oO 

1  81 

4 

i  i2 

69 

1 

1 

1 37 

1  25 

ai 

43 

i  66 

.    12 

75 

$0  46 

62 

.    90 


1  12 


75 


1  00 

1  00 

00 


76 
70 
02 
02 


93 


45 

1  00 

83 


45 

1  00 

76 


CoTTOK   Goods    (surbtino,   brirtiko),   Nrw 
York.— Estab.  No.  939. 

TSane,  11  hours  per  day;  276  days  the  past  year. 


Baler 

Bobbin  boy  ., 
Boiler  tender 
Brush  boy. ... 


1 
61 

1 
al 


$1  00 

37 

1  33 

60 

6  Children. 
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CoTTOx    Goods    (shkbtixo,    bhibting),     Nrw 
YOUK.— Kbtau.  No.  !23*J— Concluded. 

Ti7ne,  11  Jumrt  per  day;  276  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Number. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


Card  grinder 

Card  stripper  . . . 

Carpenter 

Doffer 

Doffers 

l)rawers-in 

Drawer 

Elevator  tender . 

Engineer 

feeder 

bolder 

Foreman 

Intermediates... 

Lapper 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Hachinist 

Rovers 

Second  hand 

Second  bands  . . . 
Second  bands  . . . 

Slasher 

Slubber 

SpinnerSf  mule .. 
Spinners,  other . . 
Spinners,  other . . 

Spoolers 

Store  room  band 

Twisters 

Undesignated  . . . 
Undesignated    .. 

Warpers 

Watchman 

Weavers 


1 

1 

1 

al 

al 

a2 

al 

1 

1 

al 

1 

4 


al 
4 
3 
1 
1 
M 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
8 
al2 


1 

2 

1 

al 


Pern. 


67 


a8 


6 


3 
52 


:^ie. 

Fem. 

$100 

1  00 

■•••«• 

2  00 

75 

60 

$0  37 

66 

05 

1  00 

2  60 

1  00 

1  60 

2  26 

1  00 

60 

1  25 

1  00 

76 

2  00 

87 

75 

1  62 

1  60 

1  26 

1  80 

1  13 

1  60 

96 

75 

80 

i  50 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

80 

i  85 

1  12 


Cotton    Goods    (SHBBTraa,    shibting),    Nbw 

YOBK.— ESTAB.  No.  933. 
Time,  11  Jioutm  per  day  ;  300  daye  the  past  year. 


Back  boys 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths 

Card  boj^s 

Card  gnnders , 

(Jard  strippers 

Card  strippers , 

Carpenter  (foreman) 

Carpen  ters 

Carpenters 

Doffers 

Drawers 


Drawers 

Dressers 

Dresners 

Engintier 

Firemen 

For«nan  

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machlnista 

Machinist's  helper 

Masons 

Oilers 

Overseers 


613 
1 
2 

a3 
6 
2 
6 
1 
4 
8 

58 


3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
6 
3 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 


a3 


6 
M 


90  44 

2  25 

1  75 

62 

1  12 

94 

81 

60 

87 

50 

33 


1 
1 
2 
1 


26 
00 
12 
87 


8  00 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


66 
12 
00 
75 
87 
25 
00 
87 
00 
2  60 


$0  62 


33 
75 
45 


Cotton    Goods    (shbbtino.    hhtbtino).     Kbw 
YOBK.— Ebtab.  No.  933— Concluded. 

Time,  11  hours  per  day,-  300  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Overseers 

Painter 

Painter 

Painter 

Painter 

Picker 

Pickers 

Scourers 

Second  hands  . . 

Slubbers 

Smash  mender  . 
Spare  hands...'. 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule. 
Spinners,  other. 
Spinners,  other . 

Spoolers 

Teamster 

Twisters 

Undesignated  . . 
Undesignated  . . 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

a6 
0 

U 


13 


65 

68 

3 

10 


Fern. 


Daily  wagea. 


61 
8 


16 

1« 

al2 


a6 


135 


Male. 

Fem. 

$2  25 

226 

2  12 

I  87 

1  12 

1  25 

60 

1  00 

1  66 

^  ^ 

$0  75 

i  i2 

42 

75 

i  38 

1  12 


50 
U 

1  26 
86 


75 
55 
60 


60 


Cotton     Goods     (bhekttxo,    buktiko),    Nbw 
York.~£8TaB.  No.  334. 

3%m«,  11  hours  per  day ;  302  days  the  past  year. 


Baler 

Brush  boy 

Carpenter 

Card  grinders  . 
Card  strippers 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawers-in.... 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Folder 

Intermediates. 

Laborer 

Loom  fixers . . . 

Machinist 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Picker 

Picker 

Secondhand  .. 
Second  hands  . 

Slasher 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands... 

Speeder 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spinners 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Spoolers 

Undesignated . 

Warper 

Warper 

Weavers 


1 

al 

1 

2 

2 

62 

65 


1 
2 
1 


a5 

65 

2 

3 


3 


1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a2 
1 


a2 


a8 
a2 


2 


1 
4 
2 

a6 

62 
4 
4 

al 
1 
1 

46 


$1  25 

1  00 

2  00 

1  12 

1  00 

45 

83 

*'2'60' 

1  16 

1  25 

*'i'26" 

1  25 

1  65 

2  13 

1  75 

1  62 

1  12 

90 

1  60 

67 

1  62 

""'eo' 

"""70* 

62 

$0  42 


60 


«2 


60 

»  •  • 

76 
65 
67 
53 
40 
71 
67 
60 
83 
67 


a  Youth. 


6ChiIdrBii. 
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CoTTOK  Goods  (cauco).   Nbw  York.— Bbtah. 

No.  d35. 


Time^  11^  Jumr^  ptr  day;  304  days  th»  pott  year. 

Oocnpations. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Maliv 

FeoL 

Sack  bovs 

all6 
644 
a07 

""640' 
*"840" 

6110 

""iio' 

*""88" 
6175 

"ais' 
636 

""62ii 

"iso' 

al,078 

6120 

68 

824 
660 

$0  31 
42 
38 

"*"02* 

60 

1  46 

5  00 

1  02 

40 

45 

38 

1  68 
60 

2  17 
1  87 

35 
1  04 

i  02 

1  02 

2  62 
2  81 
1  85 
1  83 
1  00 
1  21 

"5*02 

1  46 

48 

1  21 

02 

35 

Too' 

*'i"23" 
88 

'i"02' 
1  04 

48 
1  15 
1  20 

44 

1  80 

2  81 

Back  toDden 

Bobbin  bors 

$0  42 

Carders    ............ 

87 

Card  fenders 

Card  stTipporo 

Caroeii  tera 

12 

6 

14 

1 

2 

614 

621 

alio 

7 

622 

2 

H 

al4 

75 

DesiflTiior 

De8iga<jr'8  asaistanta 
Doffers 

Drawers 

45 

Drawers 

88 

Dressers,  machine. . . 

Folders • 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Intermediates 

Laborers 

70 

Laoners 

60 

^*»pf« w o    ............. 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

13 

12 

24 

7 

5 

9 

10 

75 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

PAint4^n^     rr 

Pickers 

Printers 

i  00 

Rovers 

50 

Seound  bands 

Second  liands 

Sizers  ............... 

28 
28 
65 
14 
28 
a20 

Slashers 

Slnabers 

Slashers'  belpers 

Slashers'  helners .... 

25 

Slubbers 

55 

Slubbers 

77 

Soeeders 

60 

Spinners,  male 

Spinners,  other 

Sninners.  other 

116 
400 

50 

Spinners -- 

35 

Spoolers 

66 

Sweepers 

50 

Teamsters 

18 

has 

14 

00 

6110 

7 

1 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

02 

Weavers 

85 

Weighers 

Wheelwright 

Cotton   Goods  (vabn),    Nbw    York.— Est ab. 

No.  936. 

Time,  1 1  houra  per  day ;  304  days  ths  pcut  year. 


Box  maker . . . 

Carders 

Card  grinders 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickers 

Hovers 

Second  bands 


1 

$1  25 

6 

1  20 

2 

1  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  67 

I 

1  25 

2 

3  00 

3 

1  15 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  87 

Cotton   Goods    (yarn).    New   York.— Ebtab. 
No.  d30— Concluded. 

Time,  11  houreper  day,-  304  day»  the p€ttt  year. 


Occnpationa 


Spare  band 

Speeders 

Speeders 

Speeders'  helpers. 
Spinners,  mate  ... 

Sweepers 

Undebignatei 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Waste  hand 


Number. 


Mala 


0 


a26 
1 


Fem. 


4 

8 

a6 


62 

3 

11 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  25 


1  75 


42 
1  25 


Fem. 


$1  05 
75 
32 


50 

1  00 

70 


Cotton  Goods  (shbbtiko),  North  Cabouna.— 
EsTAU.  No.  937. 

2Vme,  Hi  ?iour$  per  day;  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Card  boys 

a2 
1 

a8 

62 
I 

a4 
1 
2 
8 

62 
3 
2 
1 
1 

el 
1 
2 

2 

0 
620 

7 

""ii 

#0  40 
1  00 

35 

60 
1  SO 

35 
1  00 

75 
1  50 

60 
1  75 

75 
125 
1  26 

36 

75 
1  00 

'""35 
60 
75 
75 

Card  grmder 

Dofiers 

Drawers 

Entrineer 

x 

Filling  bands 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Packers ■- . . 

Packer 

Picker 

Picker 

Second  hand 

Slashers 

Slabbers 

$0  60 

Speeders 

60 

Spinners 

45 

Spoolers 

60 

Sweepers 

a2 
68 

1 
16 

Wari)ers 

Watchman 

Weavers 

76 

Cotton  GtOods  (suebting),  North  Carolina.— 
E6TAB.  No.  '^38. 

lYfiM,  Hi  hour 8  per  day ;  262  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Beamer  ............. 

1 
3 

1 

"  aio" 

$0  75 
75 
75 

"""56' 
65 
75 
50 

1  00 
40 

2  50 
75 
40 
75 
25 
75 
00 

Carders 

Canl  grinder 

Doffers 

$0  30 

Drawer 

61 
62 

I 
61 

3 
a2 

DrawerS'iB 

Elevator  tender 

Filling  hand 

Loom  fixers 

Oilers 

Overseers 

3  1 

2  ' 

el  1 

1    

Ii::::::: 

1  1 

Packers 

Packer 

Picker 

Picker 

Kover 

Slasher 

Slubbers 

2 

7 

60 

Speeders 

1 

60 

a  Children. 


6  Yoath. 


«  Child. 
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Cotton  Qooob  (shbbtiko),  North  Carolina.— 
E6TAB.  No.  S>36— Conoluded. 

Time,  11|  houraper  day  ;  262  day»  the  past  year. 


Oocapations. 


Spinners. 
Spinners  . 
Spoolers . 
Sweepers . 
Warpers  . 
Weavers . 


Knmber. 


Male. 


62 


Fern. 


alO 

a2 

8 

62 
a2 
25 


Daily  wages. 


-iiale. 

Fern. 

$0  45 

60 

55 

$0  30 

30 

50 

70 

Cotton    Goods    (plaid),    North    Carolina.— 
Est  AD.  No.  939. 

Time,  11|  hourt  per  day ;  225  daye  the  past  year. 


Beamers 

Carders 

Card  grinders . 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Dyers 

Fireman 

Lappers 

Lapper 

Loom  fleers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Packers 

Pickers 

QuiUers 

Beelers 

Bail  way  hands. 
Second  hands  . . 

Slabbers 

Spare  hand 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Warpers 

Watchman 

Weavers 


3 

4 

2 

68 


7 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 


al 
2 


62 

aQ 

1 

40 


a  14 

16 

al 


6 

1 

7 

a60 

10 


40 


$0  75  ! 

80 

1  00 

40 

$0  60 

75  i 

1  00 

• 

90 

60 
1  13 
8  00 


75 
00 
75 
90 


60 
75 


30 
60 

90 
67 


50 
60 
60 


60 
60 
60 
45 
60 


67 


Cotton  Goods  (flaid),  Nortb  Carolina.— Ss- 

tab.  No.  SI40. 


Time,  1 1|  hours  per  day  ;  800  days  the  past 

year. 

Baler 

1 
2 
8 

4 

1 

alO 

64 

i' 

5 

$1  25 

1  67 

1  00 

75 

1  50 

40 

80 

'""75 
75 

1  50 

2  00 
75 
76 

2  00 

1  13 

35 

1  00 

35 

50 

Beamers 

Card  grinders 

Carders 

Camenter 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Dniwers 

to  65 

Dyers 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

5 

2 

62 

2 

62 

al 

Fireman 

Loom  fixers 

Machinist 

Oilers 

Opener 

Overseers 

Packers 

Packers*  helpers 

Pickers 

Qaillers 

Bail  way  band 

Beelers 

'""■55 

Cotton  Goods  (platd).  yoBTB  Cabouxa.- 
TAB.  No.  940— Condnded.' 

Time,  11|  hours  per  day  ;  300  daye  the  past  year. 


Ocoupations. 


Siser 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands.. 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Spool  carrier. 

Sweeper 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Watchman . . . 

Weavers 

Winders 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


al 
al 
a2 
6 
1 
18 


Fem. 


4 

2 

8 

a24 

14 


06 
1 


48 
10 


DaUy 


Male. 


$0  75 


40 
40 
60 
00 
00 
90 


Fem. 


$0  60 
50 
00 
50 
55 


60 
00 


00 
75 


Cotton   Goods    (plaid,    towblb,    and   bags), 
North  Carolina.— Estab.  No.  941. 

Time,  11|  houre  per  day;  806  days  the  past  year. 


Baler 

Beamer 

Beamers 

Carders 

Card  giinders 

Doffers 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawers-in . . . 

Dyers 

Engineers 

Folder , 

Loom'  fixers . . 

Oilers 

Overseers' .... 
Overseers .... 

Pickers 

QuiUers 

Keelers 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweex>er8  ..... 

Teamster 

Twisters 

Warpers , 

Watchmen  — 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Winders ■ 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
610 
62 


4 
7 
8 
1 
2 

OS 
2 
6 
2 

68 


66 
1 


2 

2 

2 

26 

4 


8 


08 

'  5 

8 

5 

aSO 

5 


a2 


61 


$1  00 

2  60 

1  00 

80 

1  50 

80 

40 


75 
76 
00 
00 
00 
60 
60 
60 
76 
40 


26 
00 


25 
00 
00 
76 
76 


10  90 


40 
60 
flO 
00 
45 
50 


40 


75 


Cotton  Goods  (tarn),  North  Carolina.— Estab. 

No.  94d. 

Time,  \\\  hours  per  day  ;  802  doye  the  past  year. 


Baler 

Baler 

Carders 

Card  grinders 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Loom  fixer . . . 

Oilers 

Overseers .... 
Pickers 


aYoutk. 


6  Children. 


1 

$0  90 

al 

40 

8 

•  ■«*«•  • 

76 

2 

06 

a5 

OS 

42 

2 

""260' 

1 

1 

1  00 

1 

• 

1  00 

a2 

45 

2 

2  60 

2 

80 

$0  43 
00 
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Occupations,  with  Numbsr  Ain)  Waoes  of  Employes,  by  Industmbs— OontM. 

D'OTB.— This  table  Is  not  •  complete  exhibit  for  Induetriee  or  Btatee,  but  covers  only  establishments 
Investigated  by  the  Bnrean.    See  page  01,  also  summaries,  pages  148  to  226. 


Cotton  Goods  (tahm).  North  Cabouxa^— Sstab. 
No.  949— Concluded. 

7Vm«,  Hi  kourt  p&r  day;  802  day*  ths  pott  ymr. 


Oocupations. 


Railway  hands 

Beelers 

Second  hand . . 

Slubbers 

Spare  hand 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweeper , 

Teamster 

Twisters 

■Warpers , 

Watchman 


Number. 


Ksle. 


a\ 
.... 


al 
1 


4 
1 


FeoL 


2 

1 

6 

«18 

U 


«6 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 


$0  66 


86 


40 
80 


1  00 
1  00 


^em. 


$0  00 


00 
00 
00 
45 
66 


66 


Cotton    Goods    (oiNonAM),    Pinkbtltakia.— 
Ebtab.  No.  943* 

Time^  10  houraper  day;  802  dayt  (Ms  pa*t  ysar. 


Beamers 

Card  boys  — 
Card  fenders 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Dyers 

Dyer  boys."... 

Engineers 

Finisbers 

Oilers 

Overseers  — 

Packers 

Pickers 

Reelors 

Repair  hand.. 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands.. 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Ubdesignated 

Warpers 

Watchman . . . 

Wearers 

Winders , 


12 

OS 

2 


10 

aS 

2 

a8 

a8 

15 

2 

2 


a2 

ai 

6 

4 
40 
40 


alO 
02 


2 


12 


2 
a5 

9 
28 
16 


184 


$3  00 

78 

1  54 


67 
07 
48 
68 
80 
2  25 
18 
•4 


2 


2  17 


60 
60 
85 
6T 
12 
66 


00  50 
67 


03 


90 


1  12 
76 

1  12 
88 

90 


1  12 


Cotton  Goods  (dbiluno),  South  Caboxjna.— 
RsTAB.  No.  944. 

Time,  11  hounptr  dayj  806  day$  thepat^  year. 


Carders 

CIoth*room  hands . . 
Dressers  and  spoolers 

Laborers 

Repair  hands 

Spinners 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


42 
7 


15 
8 


6 
91 


44 


80 


$0  85 

1  00 


85 
200 


1  10 
92 


fOOO 
""66 


Cotton  GtOOds  (pbint  cloth),  YmadOwt,   Bstab. 

No.  MA. 

Xime^  11  hourt per  day;  280  dayt the paet year. 


Oconpationa. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Kale. 

Fern.. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Card  grinders 

Card  strippers 

Camentei 

9 

2 

1 

«8 

""a7" 
6 

6 

6 

"aii' 
a6 

i' 

60 

0160 

1  00 

200 

42 

438 
1  60 
1  10 
75 
1  60 

1  60 
90 

2  76 
1  00 

75 
1  00 

50 
160 

00 
1  60 

"     "82' 
120 

"i'25* 

"i'oo" 

Donbrs 

to  42 

Drawers-in 

90 

Elevator  tenders 

Engineer ^,--,,,^ 

5 

1 
1 
1 
al 
1 
6 
1 
6 
4 

all 
1 

a20 
1 
1 
4 

Piraman 

Folder 

Folder 

Inspector ....-  ...... 

Ixwm  fixers 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Pickers 

Piecers 

Roll  coverer 

Roveraand  back  boys 
Slasher 

Slasher 

Second  hands 

Slubbers 

88 

Snare  bands.  - .  ^ 

88 

Speeders 

14 
12 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  other 

"oi 

Sweepers 

42 

Teamsters.... ...... 

2 

Undesignated 

95 

Weavers 

66 

82 

Cotton  Gk>0D6   (sffKvrnro).  Yiboinia.— Estab. 

No.  946. 

Time,  II  houn  per  day;  885  daye  the  paet  year. 


Beamers  ............ 

8 
8 

2 
all 

2* 

'"aii" 

a7 

•■*••• « 

""ai 
66 

$0  88 
70 
97 
88 

"i'ii* 

94 

79 

188 

150 

80 

80 

79 

126 

44 

42 

44 

Carders 

Card  grinders 

Dsffers 

Drawers 

10  60 

Engineer 

1 

1 

8 

2 

6 

5 

8 

1 

2 

a4 

a7 

a  18 

FilUng  hands 

laborers 

Macbinists ..... . 

Overseers 

Packers 

Pickors 

JLailway  hands 

Second  nands 

Slubbers 

Speeders 

Sninners 

88 

U|>VUUV>V     ............ 

Spoolers 

86 

Teamsters 

2" 

a2 
a8 

85 

67 

47 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

45 

Weavers 

71 

•Tonth. 


dOhJldren. 
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OCCCPATIONS,  WITH  NUMBEK  AND   WaGES  OF  EMPLOYES,   BY  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

NOTB — This  table  is  not  a  coropleto  exliibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  covers  only  establishments 
investigHtcJ  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  01,  also  snmmarieH,  pages  143  to  220. 


Cotton   Goads   (sheeting).   Yirgimia.— Eistab. 

No.  247. 

Time,  11  hourt  per  day ;  296  dayi  the  pott  year. 


OooupAtious. 


Card  boys 

Carders 

Card  grinders . 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Foreman 

Loom  fixers 

Macbinist 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Packer 

Pickers 

Picker 

Railway  hands. 

Slasher 

Slabbers     

Spare  hand 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Sweepers 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


Number. 


Male. 


02 
2 
2 


1 
3 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
al 


Pern. 


Dally  wages. 


Male. 


10  7 


I 


b2 
M 


3 

2 

a3 

10 

a21 

5 


70 
00 
00 
40 

12' 

20 

00 

25 

25 

12 

GO 

00 

65 


Fom 


$0  55 


1  70 


55 


55 


00 


40 
30 


58 


1  15 


55 
55 
45 
55 
45 
55 


75 


75 


Cotton   Goods   (seibktino),   VmoiNiA.— Estab. 

No.  948. 

Time,  11  hounper  day;  302  days  the  poet  year. 


Carders 

Card  grinders 

Doflfors. V 

Drawer 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Oilers 

Overseers  — 

Packers 

Packers 

Pickers  ..:... 
Railway  hand 
Secondnanda 

Slabbers 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Warpers 

Watchman... 
Weavers 


2 
2 

510 


1 
2 
1 
oS 
8 

a 


2 

al 

8 


52 


$0  75 

00 

.•«••• 

40 

1 

Too 

1  21 

2  00 
50 

2  50 
1  60 

$6  83 

02 

"i'oe' 

50 
1  25 

55 

8 

63 

6 

63 

a85 

65 

a6 

55 

40 

I 

ai 

"i*25" 

'^ 

64 

76 

CoTTOif  Goods  (plaid),  Yiroinia.->Ebtab.  No. 

il40. 

Tims,  11  hours  per  day;  306  dayg  the  past  year. 


Baler 

1 
52 

1 
03 

3 

1 
1 

$1  00 

30 

1  75 

50 

Card  bovs 

Card  grinder 

Doffors 

Drawers 

$0  50 

Drawor-iu 

1  10 

Drawer-in 

75 

Cotton  Goods  (plaid),  Viboinia.— Ehtab.  No. 
)I41I— Concluded. 

Time,  10  keurs  per  day,-  306  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oooapations. 


Number. 


Dresser 

Dresser 

Dyers 

Elevator  tender 

Fireman 

Folder 

Inspectors 

jA>om  fixers 

Machinist 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseer , 

Overseer 

Packer 

Picker 

Picker 

Qaillers 

Kail  way  hands.. 

Heelers 

Slubber 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Undesignated . . . 

Warpers 

Waste  hand 

Watchman 

Weavers 


Male. 


Fern. 


al 

al 

7 

1 

1 

1 

a2 

2 

1 

al 

3 

2 

1 

1 

al 

1 

51 
54 
a2 


a2 


a4 


51 


1 

1 

25 


56 


2 

1 

a2 

3 

OS 

12 


8 


Daily 


Male. 

Fern. 

$0  75 

60 

100 

83 

1  10 

1  00 

75 

1  50 

2  76 

1  00 

250 

200 

1  75 

1  25 

75 

100 

80 

50 

$0  50 

75 

60 

a 


80 


24 


1  00 
1  00 
1  10 


76 
75 
60 
76 
60 
67 


90 


1  10 


ENQBAvnro  and  Pbintino,  Nkw  Jersbt.— Estab. 

No.  3ftO. 

Time,  XI  hourt  per  day,-  808  daye  the  poet  year. 


ArtlsU 

Carpenters 

Cutters 

Electrotypers 

Engravers 

Glossers 

Lithograph  printers 
Maohlnlsts 


6 

$4  87 

2 

2  78 

10 

272 

6 

2  02 

8 

6  62 

6 

1  62 

37 

8  24 

2 

>92 

Food  Pbkparations  (rbfinsd  bbvt  buoab),  Cau« 

FOBNIA.— EBTAB.  No.  i] 


Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  217  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Battery  men 

Beet-room  men  — 
Bone-black  men. . . 

Chemist 

Coal  passers 

Engineers 

Engineer 

Evaporator  men  .. 

Firemen 

Firemen's  helpers. 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Liquor  men 

Osmogeners 

Sugar  packer 

Teamster 

Watchman 


2 

$2  00 

20 

2  00 

10 

1  15 

1 

400 

2 

•  ••••■  • 

1  25 

15 

600 

1 

8  00 

2 

1  00 

2 

250 

10 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  50 

6 

100 

2 

176 

8 

1  26 

1 

1  25 

1 

3  60 

1 

1  00 

•  Youth. 


IChildzvtt. 
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Occupations,  with  Kumbkr  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

Note.— This  table  i8  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iudufitries  or  states,  bat  coven  only  establiahmeDta 
inveetigated  by  the  Bareau.    See  page  91,  alao  euramariee.  pagea  143  to  226. 


Food  Prbparatioxs  (plouk).  Caupormia.— £8- 
TAB.  No.  359. 

7\m«,  24  koun  per  day  [two  tumt) ;  800  dayM  the 

past  year. 


Occapationa. 


Nomber. 


Daily  wagea. 


Male. 


I 


Engioeer 

yireman 

Laborer 

Millers 

Packer 

Packers 

Teamsters 

Undesignated... 

Watchman 

Wheat  dnmpers. 


Fem.  Male. 


1 

1 

1 

••••••.' 

a 

1 

1 



2 

•  ■■•••  * 

8 

a2 

1 

1   

4 



$3  50 
2  50 

2  SO 
6  00 

3  00 
2  50 
2  60 

1  75 

2  50 
2  50 


Fem. 


Food  Pkkpasatioks  (flour).  Califorkia.^£s- 
.    TAB.  No.  353. 

Tim4j  24  kourg  per  day  {two  tumt) ;  —  daye  the 

poet  year. 


£ni('tnoer 

Laborers 

MiUers 

Paokers 

Teamsters 

Watchman 

Whe»t  dumper 


1 

$5  00 

2 

2  50 

2 

4  00 

2 

3  50 

2 

833 

1 

2  50 

1 

8  50 

Food  Prxparatiohs  (flour),  Illikoib.~£8Tab. 

No.  954. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  {two  iume) ;  800  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Engineers. 
Firemen  .. 
Laborers.. 

Millers 

Packers... 
Paokers . . . 
Boll  teifder 
Sweeper. . . 
Watchmen 


2 
2 
10 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 


$3  58 

2  38 

1  50 

2  50 

200 

1  75 

1  75 

1  50 

2  00 

Food  Prxparatioks  (jtlour),  Illinoib.— Ebtab. 

No.  955. 

Time,  24  haure  per  day  (two  tume) ;  260  dayt  the 

paet  year. 


Cleaner  

Engineers . . 
Firemen  ... 
Laborers . . . 
Miller,  head 

Millers 

Packers 

Teamster.. 


1 

11  50 

2 

250 

2 

2  00 

4 

1  50 

1 

5  00 

2 

3  00 

4 

1  60 

1 

1  60 

Food  Frkparatiomb  (flour),  Illinois.— Ebtab. 

No.  956. 

Time,  24  h4mrt  per  day  (tvo  harru);  250  day*  the 

ptutyear. 


OconpatioQS. 

Nomber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Male. 

Fem. 

CleMiers r , , 

2 
2 
6 

1 
2 

I 

8 

$1  60 
200 
1  50 
iOO 
200 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

Enirineers. 

XiaooTers 

Miller,  head 

Millers 

Packers 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Food  Pbepakatiokb  (flour),  Illihois.— Ebtab. 

No.  957. 

Time,  24  hoiere  per  dcy  (two  Hime) ;  275  daye  the 

paityear. 


Engineer 

Engineer.... 

Laborers 

Millers,  head 

MiUers 

Teamsters . . . 


1 

.12  00 

1 

••••••    * 

150 

2 

1  00 

2 

8  00 

2 

2  81 

2 

1  83 

Food  Phbparationb  (flour),  Illikoib.— Ebtabl 

No.  958. 

Time,  24  heureper  day  (two  lunw) ;  800  daye  the 

paet  year. 


Engineers . 
Firemen... 
Laborers . . 
MiUers.... 
Packers . . . 
Sweepers.. 
Watclimen 


8 

$2  50 

8 

200 

28 

176 

6 



2  76 

8 

2  00 

4 

176 

2 

2  00 

Food  Prbparationb  (flour),  Illihoib.— Ebtab. 

No.  959. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume) ;  250  daye  the 

paet  year. 


Engineer. . . 
Ensineer... 
Laborers . . . 
MiUer,  head 

MiUers 

Oiler 

Packers 

Teamsters  . 
Watchman. 


1 

$8  00 

1 

200 

8 

1  50 

1 

6  75 

2 

200 

1 

2  00 

2 

175 

2 

1  75 

1 

1  60 

aYoqth. 
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IfOTB. — Thifl  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  IndnBtries  or  states,  bnt  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  01,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Food  PsEPA&ATioirs  (floub),  iLLUfOia.— Estab. 

No.  IMO. 

IVms,  24  houn  ptr  day  {two  iwnM){  280  dayt  th* 

pott  year. 


Ooenpations. 


Cleaner  

Engineer.... 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Miller,  head. 

Miller 

Miller 

Sweei>ers 

T^msters  . . 


Number. 

Daily  1 

Male. 

Pem. 

Male. 

$3  20 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

520 

1  02 

2  81 

8 

1  50 

2 

1  02 

I*Qin. 


Food  PxErABAiioifR  (floub),  Illutou.  — Bbtab. 

No.  9^1. 

Time,  24  howrg  por  day  (Heo  tumt),-  275  dayt  tKo 

past  your. 


Cleanerrt  — 

Engineer 

Engineer. . . . 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Miller,  head 

MiUers 

Packers 

Sweepers — 
Teamsters  .. 


2 

$178 

1 

2  88 

1 

1  02 

2 

1  50 

4 

1  25 

1 

600 

2 

2  81 

4 

192 

2 

1  60 

8 

1  60 

« 

Food  PiucFABATioifB  (FLOUR),  Illinois.— E8TAB. 

No.  963. 

Tifme^  12  Kown  por  days  225  dayM  fho  patt  year. 


Barrel  nailer 
Engineer.... 
Fireman  — 

Laborers 

MiUer 

Packer 

Sweeper 

Spoatsmon.. 
Teamster . . . 
Watchman.. 


$1  83 

•  ■■■•••  ■ 

2  17 

1  25 

1  17 

2  70 

1  60 

1  25 

1  50 

167 

1  25 

Food  Pbxpabatiomb  (flour),  iLLuroiB.— Estab. 

No.  963. 

IVmd,  24  hour§  per  day  (two  turns);  247  day 9,  the 

poet  year. 


Barrel  naQer 
Engineer  — 

Laborers 

Miller 

Packer 

Packer 

Roll  tender.. 
Spoutsman . . 

Sweeper 

Teamsters  .. 
Watchman . . 


$1  00 

800 

1  40 

8  25 

1  66 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  26 

1  50 

125 

Food  Prepabatiobs  (flour),  Ikdiaba.— Ebtab. 

No.  964. 

Ttme^  24  houre  per  day  {two  turns) ;  800  days  the 

past  year. 


Oooapations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

iwaie. 

Fem. 

Male., 

Fem. 

CleaDsni 

2 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

•••"•• ' 

$180 
240 

1  80 
600 

2  40 
8  00 
1  80 

1  80 

2  00 

Engineers.... 

Miller,  head 

■fcni?Ar# 

Millwright 

Packers'. 

Sweepers. 

Teamsters 

Food  Prbparatiobb  (cured  abd  packed  meats), 
IBDIABA.— Ebtab.  No.  96A. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  800  days  the  past  year. 


Butchers 

Laborers 

Mechanics  ... 
Undesignated 


75 

$2  50 

420 

1  60 

45 

2  25 

a32 

060 

76 

$0  76 


Food    Pbepabatiobb    (flour), 
Ebtab.  No.  966. 


Mibbbbota.— 


T^me,  24  hovrs  per  day  {two  turns) ;  318  days  the 

p€ut  year. 


Laborers... 
Laborers . . . 
Machinists. 

Millers 

Millwrights 

Oilers 

Packers.... 
Sweepers... 


23 

$2  50 

86 

1  62 

14 

2  87 

83 

250 

21 

2  62 

89 

2  12 

28 

200 

60 



162 

Food  Prbparatiobb  (flour),  Misbouri—Ebtab. 

No.  967. 

Time^  24  ho%$rs  per  day  (two  turns) ;  —  days  tKs 

patt  ysar. 


Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Miller,  head 

Miller. ..T .* 

Millers 


2 

$3  00 

2 

2  00 

80 

■  ••»*•  • 

1  50 

1 

6  92 

1 

8  84 

2 

2  88 

Food  Preparationb  (floub),  Misbourl—Ebtab. 

No.  968. 

Time^  12  houre  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Barrel  nailers  . . 

Cleaners 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Miller,  head.... 

Millers 

Millers'  helpers 


2 

•  ••«■•  • 

$1  65 

2 

1  65 

1 

480 

2 

••■••*• 

2  &5 

16 

1  50 

1 

4  80 

2 

365 

2 

*•••«• * 

360 

a  Youth. 
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OccuPATiONB,  WITH  NuBfBER  AND  Waoes  OF  £mplot£b,  bt  Iia>U6T]UX8— Cont'd. 

KoTS.— Tbis  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  but  coyers  only  establishments 
Inyestiffated  by  the  Bnreao.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  286. 


Food  Pbxfab^tioxb  (floub),  Missoubl— Sstab. 
Ko.  968— Conolnded. 

TimSt  12  hour$  p€r  day  ;  —  day$  thapaatymtr. 


Oooapations. 


Oilers 

Packers 

Packers 

Sweepers 

Undesignated 

Wheat  inspectors . 


Number. 

DaUyi 

liale. 

Fern. 

Msle. 

2 

1 

$1  86 

2 

200 

3 

1  06 

2 

1  65 

1 

1  66 

2 

200 

Fem. 


Food  Pbsparatiok0  (tloub),  limouBi.— Bstab. 

No.9e». 

IVoM,  24  Aourt  per  day  (two  Uiinu)  s  800  day9  ih$ 

ptutyoar. 


Bngineer 
Engineer 
Laborers 
Miller... 
HiUer... 


1 

•  •••■«  m 

$102 

1 

1  68 

2 

1  00 

1 

200 

1 

1  58 

Food  Pripasatiohb  (floub),  HuaouBi.— Bstab. 

No.  970. 

IVtoM,  24  hourt  per  day  (two  iumt) ;  —  days  the 

poet  year. 


Bngineers.. 
Firemen . . . 
Foreman . . . 
Laborers . . . 
Mttlor.hesd 
Millers 


2 

18  00 

2 

200 

1 

6  02 

80 

160 

1 

8  83 

2 

288 

FOODPBBEAIUTIOin  (FLOUB),  NBW  HaJCPBHIBB.— 
EffTAB.  Ko.  iktl. 

Time,  24  koun  per  day  (two  turns) ;  275  daye  the 

pott  year. 


Cleaner  — 
Miller,  head 

Millers 

Miller 

MiUer 

Packers — 
fiweeper 


1 

10  85 

1 

8  85 

2 

808 

1 

260 

1 

2  31 

2 

1  65 

1 

1  26 

Food  Pbbpabatiorb  (floub),  Ohio.— Sstab.  No. 

973. 

TlmOt  11  houre  per  day  f  ^/H  daye  the  poet  year. 


Enfdneer 
MUlor... 
Packer . . 
Porter  ... 
Teamster 


$1  60 
175 
1  26 
1  00 
1  25 


Food  Pbbpabatioks  (floub),  Ohio.— Sstab.  K4. 

No.  973. 


TtmSf  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume)i  — 

ytar. 

-dayethepaet 

Ooonpatlons. 

Number. 

Bally  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Msle. 

Fem« 

Bnsineers 

2 
2 
8 
6 
7 
2 

18  60 
283 
1  67 
366 
1  02 
167 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Millers 

Packers 

Sweepers 

Food  Pbbpabatioms  (floub),  Omo.— Estab.  No. 

974. 

Time,  24  hotere  per  4ay  (two  tame);  —  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Coopers... 
Bngineers 
Laborers . 
Millers.... 
Packers . . 
Teamsters 


7 

$1  50 

2 

1  50 

6 

1  60 

6 

2  60 

2 

....... 

1  76 

8 

1  25 

Food  Pbbpabatioxs  (salt),  Ohio.— Bstad.  No. 


(SALT] 

97(1. 


Time,  24  hoitre  per  day  (two  tame)!  800  daye  the 
'    poet  year,  • 


Ash  hauler. . . . . 
Brine  tender ... 
Bromine  maker 

Coopers 

Bnglneers 

Firemen 

Furnace  boss... 

Salt  lifters 

Salt  maker 

Salt  packers.... 


1 

$1  26 

1 

1  26 

1 

2  00 

12 

126 

2 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

1 

3  00 

8 

1  00 

1 

«  •■•■•• 

2  00 

6 

1  25 

FOOD    Pbbpabationb    (salt), 

No.  976. 


Ohio.- EsTAB. 


2^fiM,  24  hown  per  day  (two  tame)  ;  163  detye  the 

paety§ar. 


Barrel  nailers 

Coopers 

Drivers 

Engineers. . . . 

Firemen 

Furnace  boss 

Laborer 

Mine  boss 

Minors  a 

Salt  lifters  . . . 
Satt  maker... 
Salt  packers.. 


2 

$100 

12 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

15 

1  50 

7 

1  00 

1 

1  25 

5 

100 

12854  LA] 


a  This  establishment  mines  its  own  ooaL 

.23 
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Food    PRsrAKATio2(s     (balt),     Ohio.— Ebtab. 

No.  ar». 

Time,  24  hours  psr  day  (tuw  turns) ;  300  days  the 

past  year. 


Occupations. 


Number. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


Brine  tender 

Coopers 

Cooper 

Driver  a 

Driversa 

fiDtrinoers. . . 

Fireman 

Firemen 

Mine  boss  a. 
Minent  a  — 
Salt  lifters  . . 
Salt  maker.. 
Scaffold  man 
Well  tender . 


1 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
16 
8 
1 
1 
1 


Fem. 


Male. 


fl  25 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
33 
25 
00 
26 
50 
25 
67 
25 
10 
'J  00 
1  00 
1  50 


Fem. 


Food  Pbkparatioivs  (flour).  Wmt  Virginia. 
Ebtab.  No.  !i78. 

Time^  11  hours  per  day;  300  days  ths  past  year. 


Enfnneer. . . 

Laborer 

Miller,  head 

Miller 

Packer  — 
TVeijther... 


$2  00 
1  42 
3  53 

1  87 
1  67 
1  67 


Furnttubb  (chairs),  Indiana.— Estab.  No.  979. 
IVfiM,  10  hows  per  day;  300  days  tho  past  year. 


Cabinet  makers 
Chair  makers  .. 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Laborers  .A..., 

Laborers 

Machine  men. . . 
Machine  men. . . 

Turners 

Vaml slier  

Varnishers 


25 
2 
1 
4 
5 
5 

14 
1 
3 
1 

21 

$2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
50 
00 
56 
25 


FURNITURB  (CHAIRS),  INDIANA.— ESTAB.  No.  9NO. 

Time^  10  hours  per  day;  300  day*  the  past  year. 


Chair  maker 
Chair  makers 
Flnishera  ... 
Finishers  ... 
Laborers  .... 
Tjaborors  . . . 
Machine  men 
Machine  mon 
Dpholsterors 


1 

1 

$2  50 

6 

2  00 

10 

1  50 

10 

1  00 

10 

1  2.5 

5 

80 

2 

2  50 

28 



1  50 

5 



2  00 

Mtablishment  mines  lie  own  ooaL 


Furniture  (bewinomacuinb  fukxiturb),  Indi- 
ana.—Ebtab.  No.  981. 

Timet  10  hours  per  day  ,•  ^5  days  the  past  year. 


Number. 


Occupations. 


Male. 


.1. 


Cabinet  makers 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Oato  keeper — 

Laborers 

Machine  men  . . 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men . . . 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men . . . 
Machine  men . . . 

Packer 

Packers 

Packers 

Varnishers 

Watchmen 


118 
1 
5 
1 

23 

25 

20 

LO 

85 

12 

618 

640 

1 

3 

20 

30 

5 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$160 

833 

1  50 

1  25 

1  00 

2  00 

1  75 

1  50 

I  35 

1  00 

75  ; 

50 

1  75 

1  40  1 

1  10 

1  50 

1  50 

Furniture     (hbdroox,    parlor,     btc), 
TUCKT.— Ebtab.  No.  389. 

TLme,  9  hours  per  day ;  253  days  the  past  year 


Cabinet  makers 

Carvers 

Laborers » . 

Machine  men 

Packers   

Teamstei-s 

UphoUt'erors   

Vaniishers 


27 
6 
8 

82 
3 
3 
5 

33 


$1  80 
2  25 


18 
50 
35 
35 
50 
26 


Furniture  (centre  tables).  MicaiGAN.— EtrrAB. 

No.  983. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  295  days  the  past 


Apprentices 

Cabinet  maker 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Engineer 

Finishers , 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Machine  man 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machino  man 

Machine-man's  help- 
er   

Teamster 

Trimmer 

Trimmers 

Trimmer.^ 

Wat-climsm 


63 


3 


$0  67 

225 

1  55 

1  25 

2  00 

1  90 

1  50 

1  20 

1  00 

1  25 

3  34 

3  00 

1  50 

1  25 

2  60 

2  25 

2  00 

1  76 

1  55 

1  15 

60 

2  50 

2  00 

1  75 

1  25 

1  50 

6  Youth. 
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FURMTTUBE   (BXDBOOM).   MlCBIOAM.— EfiTAB.    No. 

984. 
Tims,  10  houra  per  day;  300  doyt  th$  ptut  yMir. 


Ooonpations. 


Carver 

Carver 

Elevator  tenders 

Eni^ineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machine  man  . . . 
Idaoliine man  ... 
Machine  men  ... 
Machine  men  . . . 
Machine  men  ... 
Machine  men  ... 

Packers 

Planers 

Sanaers 

Sawyers 


Number. 


Male. 


1 

1 

a2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

17 

04 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

10 

8 

4 

6 

62 

62 

62 


Fern. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$3  00 
2  60 
40 
75 
76 
50 
25 
15 
76 

1  25 
8  25 

2  25 
2  00 

75 
60 
25 
2  50 
2  00 
75 
50 
25 
00 
10 
40 
85 
35 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Fein. 


FURNITURB,  MlCHIOAN.— ESTAB.  No.  985. 

Time,  10  howr»  per  day;  290  daye  the  past  year. 


Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers  — 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Ffnlsher 

Fjnisbers 

FJnishers 

Finishers 

Fjnisbers  .^ 

Ffnishers 

FjnisheTS 

Fjremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Forematn 

Foremen 

Foreman,  assistant. 

Laborer 

Laborer 


8 

15 

14 

12 

11 

4 

12 

5 

a6 

12 

2 

2 

2 

a2 

a4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

2 

17 

21 

24 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


$3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 


8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
8 
2 
2 
I 
2 
2 


00 
50 
25 
00 
67 
50 
25 
00 
50 
60 
25 
60 
25 
80 
60 
25 
75 
50 
25 
00 
80 
55 
25 
05 
00 
25 
50 
00 
50 
75 
50 
75 
50 

op 


FURMITUBE,    MiCBIOAK.— ESTAB.  No.  985— Con- 

olnded. 
Time,  10  hovra  per  day;  299  days  Qis  past  yewr. 


Ooeapations. 


Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Ijaborer 

Machine  man . 
Machine  men. 
Machine  men 
Machine  men 
Maclline  men 
Machine  men 
Machine  men 
Machine  men 
Machine  men 
Machine  men 
Machine  men 

Packer 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Trimmers.... 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmer 

Upholsterers . 
Upholsterers . 
Upholsterers . 
Upholsterers . 


Number. 


Male. 


6 

2 

12 

al 

1 

2 

5 

6 

18 

17 

7 

7 

5 

a2 

al6 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 


Fern. 


Daily  wag.os. 


Male. 


$1  67 


1 

1 


60 
25 
66 
8  00 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 
75 
56 
20 
00 
80 
65 
50 
76 
55 
25 
25 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


200 


76 
50 
25 


2  00 


75 
50 
00 


Fem. 


FuBNrruBB,  Michioan.—Ebtab.  No.  986* 
Timei  10  hours  per  day;  280  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentice 

Apprentices 

Cabinet  makers  — 
Cabinet  makers  . .  . 
Cabinelrmakers  — 

Carver 

Carvers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers '. . 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Lumbermen 

Lumbermen 

Lumbermen 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine-men's  help 
er9 ,• 


al 

$0  60 

a5 

90 

11 

2  50 

11 

1  83 

10 

1  25 

1 

2  75 

•  10 

2  25 

1 

2  00 

2 

1  80 

89 

1  50 

21 

1  25 

8 

1  00 

al 

75 

al 

50 

1 

200 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  60 

15 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

10 

75 

2 

65 

2 

1  75 

4 

*■••»■«• 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

28 

2  00 

10 

1  75 

4 

1  60 

9 

1  40 

6 



1  26 

5 

110 

•Youth. 
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FUBHTTUBB,  MICHIGAN. ^EsTAB.  No.  986— Con- 
cluded. 

TifMf  10  howrtptr  day;  280  dayi  the  past  year. 


Oooapationa. 


Hachine-men'a  help- 
ers  

Machine-men's  help- 
er   

Machine-men's  help- 
ers  

Packers 

Packers 

Packer 

Packer 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterer 

Upholsterers 

Veneerer 

Veneerers 

Veneerer 

Veneerers 

Veneerer 

Watchman 


Number. 

Daily  t 

Male. 

Pern. 

Male. 

8 

$1  00 

al 

05 

al3 

60 

2 

1  76 

6 

1  60 

1 

1  25 

1 

80 

2 

1  75 

e 

1  60 

2 

8  00 

8 

2  50 

1 

200 

8 

1  00 

1 

3  00 

4 

200 

1 

1  75 

7 

1  60 

1 

1  25 

1 

1  75 

Fem. 


Glass  (obbbx  bottlbs).  California.— Ebtab. 

Ko.  387. 

TimSy  10  howre  per  day ;  230  daye  the  pott  year. 


Blowers 

Carrying  boys 

Pem\john  ooverers. 

Engineer 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Machinists   and 

blacksmiths 

Mixers 

Oven  boys 

Packers 

Pot  makers 

Teamsters 

Teaser 

Teasers 

Undesignated 


28 

$4  83 

040 

50 

15 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

al4 

1  25 

15 

175 

3 

8  00 

3 

260 

a8 

1  25 

8 

225 

2 

3  00 

•8 

3  00 

1 

4  00 

2 

2  50 

5 

* 

2  25 

Glass    (window    glass),    Ilukois.— Estab. 

Ko.  *JSS.  b 

TCme,  10  howreper  day  ;  240  day$  the  poet  year.e 


Blowers  .. 
Cutters  . . . 
Flatteners 
Gatherers 


16 

$6  25 

6 

6  55 

4 

6  25 

16 

4  00 

Glass  (grekn  bottles),  Kbktuckt.— Estab.  Xo. 

989. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Poreiuan . . . 


1 

$2  25 

20 

4  00 

1 

3  00 

...... 

Glass  (oebeit  bottles),  KsirrucKT.— Ebtab.  No. 
d89— Concluded. 

Time,  10  Jumrs  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Foreman,  assistant 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Mixer 

Packer 

Packers 

Teamster  4 

Teasers 

Tender  boys 

Tender  boys 

Watchman 


Number. 

Daily  ¥ 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

1 

$1  67 

3 

1  25 

18 

1  00 

1 

300 

1 

225 

a2 

76 

1 

1  25 

2 

•  «»«••  ■ 

1  40 

05 

88 

al2 

33 

1 

1  15 

Fem. 


Glass  (gbsbm  bottles),  New  Jebsbt.— Estab. 

No.  *^ 


Time,  9  hours  per  day;  240  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths. 

Blowers 

Clay  grinders 
Engineers — 
Gatherers . . . 
Laborers .... 
Leeraman . . . . 

Mixers 

Packers 

Pot  maker  . . 

Shearers 

Snap-up  hojB 
Teamsters... 
Treaders.... 
Waremen 


4 

$3  00 

132 

460 

2 

160 

o24 

il 

10 

1  25 

1  50 

250 

12 

1  76 

3  50 

1  76 

0216 

60 

10 

1  50 

1  25 

8 

140 

Glass  (window  glass,  gbbbii  bottles),  New  Jbb« 
SET.— Estab.  No.  991. 

Time,  0  hours  per  day ;  260  days  thep€ut  year. 


Blacksmith  — 

Blowers 

Blowera 

Box  makers 

Cutters  

Engineers 

Foreman 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Master  shearer. 
Master  shearers 

Mixers 

Packer 

Packers 

Put  maker 

Shearers 

Undesignated . . 


1 
46 
8 
2 
4 
2 
1 
8 
20 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
a52 


$2  62 

4  77 

4  00 

164 

400 

1  57 

4*87 

207 

1  17 

450 

888 

197 

1  80 

1  17 

2  70 

160 

68 

Glass  (obebn  bottles).  New  Jsbbst.— Bbtab. 

Na99d. 

Time  8  hours  per  da^ ;  260  days  the  past  year. 


Blowers  . . . 
Box  makers 
Gatherers . . 


21 

2 

a2 


$4  16 

1  33 
1  00 


a  Tenth,    mother  occupations  not  reported.      o Blowers,  gatherers,  and  flatteners  worked  180  daT% 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  op  Employes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

Note. — This  tsblc  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  induBtries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  eBtablisbmeuta 
investigated  by  t lie  Bureau.    See  page  01,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Glass  (GBKior  bottles),  Nbw  Jebbst.— Estab. 
No.  il93— Concluded. 

Time  8  Jiourt  p€r  day ;  200  dayt  the  pott  year. 


GooQpations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Laborers 

2 
2 

al6 

$1  17 
1  60 
3  00 
1  83 
1  60 
60 
1  66 

Leersmen 

Master  shearer 

Mixer 

Shearers  

Snap-up  boys 

Wareman . '. 

Glass  (window  glass),  New  Jebset.— Ebtab. 

No.  ^93. 

TivM,  74  hourt  per  day ,-  260  dayt  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blowers , 

Boxmukers 

Clay  grinder 

Cutters 

Engineers  

Flatteners 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

lAborers 

Leersmen  and  shov 

ers 

Master  shearers 

Mixers  

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Shearers  

Teamsters 

Treader 


2' 

$2  00 

32 

4  50 

6 

1  33 

2 

1  10 

16 

4  16 

4 

1  33 
480 

8 

2 

4  00 

32 

3  00 

4 

1  17 

16 

266 

4 

3  33 

4 

1  83 

4 

1  16 

1 

250 

8 

1  83 

8 

1  33 

1 

1  25 

Glass  (obben  bottles),  Omo.—EsTAB.  No.  394. 
Tims^  0  Aourt  jMf  day  ;  210  dayw  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith  .... 

Blowers , 

Box  maker 

Chipi>er8 , 

BneiAeer 

Gatherers 

Grinder 

Inspector 

Laborer 

Laying-np  boys 
Master  teaser . . 

Mixers 

Packers 

Piler 

Roller  boys 

Teasers 

Waremen 

Washers 

Water  boys 


1 

16 

1 

3 

1 

as 

al 

1 

1 

aA 

1 

2 

4 

al 

66 

8 

2 

2 

a2 


$3  00 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 


50 
66 
80 
66 
25 
83 
83 
50 
25 
00 
75 
50 
50 
25 
50 
25 
00 
60 


Glass  (wnnww  glass),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  995. 
IVms,  10  hours  per  dayi  180  days  the  paet  year. 


Blowers 

Cutters 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

Undesignated . 


8 

■  *■•*•   • 

$6  08 

4 

504 

2 

6  31 

8 

4  01 

24 

2  25 

Glass  (window  glass),  Ohio.— Ebtab.  No.  396. 
Time^  10  hours  per  day  ;  (e)  168  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Mide. 

Fern. 

Msle. 

Fem. 

Blowers , 

18 
7 

4 
18 
40 

$5  00 

4  60 

5  60 
3  00 
2  00 

Cutters 

Flatteners 

Grathei  ers 

Laborers 

Glass  (window  glass),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  39T* 
Time^  11  Jiowsper  day ;  220  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith  . . . 

Blowers 

Box  makers . . . 
Coal  wheeler  1 . 

Cutters 

Flllers-in 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

laborers 

Layers-oat 

Leersmen 

Lime  sifter 

Mixer 

Packer 

Boiler  boys.... 
Teaser,  master 
Teaser 


1 

$2  00 

11 

4  50 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

4 

4  50 

2 

2  00 

8 

4  60 

10 

3  00 

8 

1  60 

8 

2  OU 

2 

200 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

04 

75 

1 

400 

4 

2  00 

Glass  (table  wake),  Ohio.— Ebtab.  No.  398* 
Time,  10  hours  pfr  day ;  240  days  the  past  year. 


Assorters 

Blacksmith  ... 

Blowers 

Cutters 

Engravers 

Finishers 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

Mould  makers. 

Packers 

Pressers 

Teasers 

Tender  boys.. 
Watchman 


0I8 

$2*25' 

I 

4 

4  00 

3 

2  00 

2 

3  00 

8 

3  50 

16 

300 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  65 

7 

4  00 

5 

......1 

1  60 

10 

4  00 

2 

2  50 

040 

60 

1 

1  50 

$0  50 


Glass  (table  wabe),  Omo.— Estab.  No.  399. 
Time,  10  ftoUr«  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Carry-in  boys  — 
Finishers,  bowl  .. 
Finishers,  foot  ... 

Gatherers 

Pressers 

Turn-out  boys — 
Warming-in  boys 


al9 

$0  70 

10 

8  60 

10 

2  50 

19 

2  20 

10 

4  00 

old 

00 

a95 

50 

#  TOQfhi  (  Children.         e  Blowers,  gatherers,  ftod  flatteners  worlced  140  days. 
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Glass  (vlikt  bottles).  Pennbylvamia.— Estab. 

X0.300. 


Timet  8  hourt  p0r  day ;  260  dayt  tlu  patt  y§ar. 

Occnpations. 

Nwnber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blowers............. 

46 

12 

2 

2 
6 
2 

4 
alOO 

$4  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  66 

2  00 
4t 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Mould  cleaners 

Packers 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Tender  boys 

Glass  (flimt  bottles),  PBiaisTLVA]iiA.~E8TAB. 

Xa301. 

Time,  10  hounper  dayf  251  daytthepattyear. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Monld  cleaners 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Tender  boys  .. 
Waremen 


1 

$2  00 

30 

4  60 

1 

2  25 

4 

1  26 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  25 

6 

1  67 

1 

•  «••««  ■ 

225 

2 

2  00 

2 

•  ••■■•  ■ 

1  71 

060 

50 

2 

1  25 

Glass  (flivt  bottles),  PEmfSTLTAifiA.— Estab. 

N0.302. 

Time^  10  Jupurt  per  day  ;  200  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

</arpenter 

Carpenter's  helper  . . 

Kngineer 

Foremen 

(>utherers 

Laborers 

fixers 

Mould  makers 

Mould-makers'  help- 
ers. 

Packers 

I*ot  maker 

I 'comaker's  helpers. 

I'ressers 

Stopper  maker 

.--ttopper-maker's 
helpers 

Stopper -maker's 
helpers 

Teamsters 

'Poasors  

Tender  boys 

Watchman 


1 

•  ••*••  • 

$2  50 

61 

4  00 

1 

■  «■«■•  • 

2  00 

1 

1  60 

1 

2  26 

2 

■  ••«••  • 

800 

o2 

66 

12 

1  25 

8 

1  50 

8 

8  00 

1 

1  50 

11 

1  60 

1 

...... . 

8  00 

8 

1  60 

2 

8  00 

1 

7  00 

0 

125 

6 

80 

2 

160 

6 

2  00 

alio 

50 

1 

1 

1  43 

••-V 


Glass  (fli:it  bottles),  Pknustlvaxia.— Estab. 

^o.  303. 

Time,  10  Jumre  per  day;  304  daye  the  poet  year. 


r.lacksmith 
!  lowers... 
XUxers.... 


1 

21 
2 


$2  66 
4  76 
1  66 


Glass  {vust  bottles),  PEi!nrsTLVAinA.~E8TAB. 
No.  303---Conoladed. 

Time,  10  howra  per  day  ;  804  daye  the  past  year. 


Occnpations. 

Knmber. 

I)«ily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male.  Fom. 

1 

Monld  cleaners 

Packers 

1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
o46 
2 

$1  26 

1  60 
600 

2  00 
2  15 

CO 

Pot  maker  .  -.  » -r  -  , ,  x  - 

Tf^amstem 

Teasers 

Tender  bovs 

Watchmen 

2  16 

Glass  (flixt  bottles),  PEmrerLVAXiA.— Estab. 

No.  304. 

lYme,  10  houre  per  day;  285  daye  the  pa^  year. 


Blacksmith.... 

Blowers 

Carpenter 

Laborers 

Mixer 

Mould  cleaner. 

Packers 

Teaser 

Tender  boys... 


1 

12 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
a24 


$2  00 


60 
25 
26 
75 
25 
00 
2  75 
60 


Glass  (obbbn  botflbs),  Peitnstlvakia.— Estab. 

No.  309. 

Time,  10  hflurt  per  day;  208  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmith  ... 

Blowers 

Engineer 

Fillers-in 

Gatherers 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Master  teaser  . 

Mixer 

Monld  cleaner. 

Packers 

Sand  burner. . . 

Teamster 

Teasers 

Tender  boys  .. 

Waremen 

Watchman .... 


1 

$2  00 

22 

436 

1 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

all 

100 

aO 

70 

3 

125 

3 

4  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  60 

4 

200 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

040 

65 

2 

1  10 

1 

1  60 

Glass  (obeex  bottles),  Pknustlvaxia.— Estab. 

No.  30tf . 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  281  dayt  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Carpenter 

Engineers 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Pot-m^er's  helper. 

Shearers 

Teasers 

Tender  boys 


1 

24 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
8 
1 
1 
4 
3 
«36 


$3  00 
3  98 


50 
83 
00 
25 
67 
00 
8  00 

1  67 

2  60 
2  00 


•  Tonth. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  £mploy:£s,  by  Industuies— Cont'd. 

NOTI. — Thffl  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  Indastrieii  or  states,  but  coyers  only  establishments 
Investigated  by  the  Boroaa.    See  page  91,  alao  summaries,  pages  143  to  ;;26. 


GLABS  (OOBKIf  1SOTTLB8)  PSlQiSTLVAXIA.— EbTAB. 

No.  307. 


Tim4, 10  hour§p^  day  ;  208*day«  th$  pott  ymr. 

Oooupations. 

■ 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Blacksmith 

1 

42 

2 

1 

10 

6 

1 

2 

7 

8 

050 

1 

$2  00 
4  76 
2  00 
6  00 
1  00 

1  26 
600 
200 

2  00 
2  00 

60 
1  66 

Blowers 

Fillers-iu 

Foreman 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Master  teaser 

Mixers 

Packers 

Teasers 



Tender  boys 

Watchmen 

Glahs  (window  glass)  Pbnnbtlvakia.— Estab. 

No.  308. 

Tinu,  10  Jioun  per  day  ;  235  day t  the  pott  year.b 


Blowers .• 

Box  maker 

Carpenter 

Coal  wheelers 

Cutters 

Fillers-in 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

Laborers  

Layers-out 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Sand  burner 

Teamster 

Teasers 


16 
1 
1 
2 
6 
0 
5 

16 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 


$5  46 
2  50 
2  60 


1 
4 

1 
4 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 
1 


50 
16 
66 
55 
55 
50 
66 
66 
61 
66 
50 
50 
66 
43 


Glass  (wikdow  qlabs),  Pkkkbtlvaxia.— Estab. 

No.  309. 

Time^  —  hounptr  day/  234  daye  the  poet  year.e 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Cutters 

Fillers-in 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

Glass  picker 

Laborers 

Layers-out 

Leersmen 

Master  teaser... 

Mixer  

Packer 

Holler  carrier  . . . 

Sand  burner 

Teamster 

Teasers 

Watchman • 


1 

11 
6 
2 
8 
10 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


$2  00 
5  50 
4  17 
2  40 


83 
57 
25 
25 
83 
83 
28 
00 
2  66 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 


1 
1 


71 
57 


Glass  (pijitb  glass).  PmofBTLVAMiA.— Estaii.  No, 

310. 

Time^  10  houre  per  day;  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oooupations. 


Bricklayers 

Bricklayers'  helpers 

Carpenters 

Cutters 

Engineers 

Firemen  

Foremen 

FunyLcemen 

Laboi-ers 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Packers 

Packers*  helpers  . . . 

Pot^makers 

Pot-makers'  helpers 


Nomber. 


Male. 


2 

4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
4 
226 
150 
4 
2 
6 
8 
6 


Fern. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$3  00 
2  00 
200 
8  00 


2 
2 

4 


50 
00 
00 


2  50 


1 
1 


75 
50 


2  50 

3  00 
1  76 
8  00 
1  75 


Feni. 


Glass  (LAMP  CHmxETs,  olobks),  Pkxkstlvamia.— 
ESTAB.  No.  3tl. 

Time^  It)  howre  per  day;  276  daye  the  poet  year. 


Banders 

2 

....... 

4' 

6' 

♦250 

4  00 
80 

1  00 

1  00 

2  50 

5  00 
2  00 
200 

"i'60" 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 

75 
2  50 
2  50 
1  25 

1  00 

2  50 
1  00 

50 
1  50 

$1  00 

Blacksmith 

1 

74 

a3 

a3 

o72 

3 
15 

2 
78 

Blowers 

Carrying-in  boys 

Cleanlng-off  boys 

Crimping  boys 

Cotters 



Decorators 

2  50 

Drivers 

Gatherers 

Ground  layers 

1  50 

Hold-mould  boys 

Ijaborers 

a3 
2 

2 
1 

a2 
1 
8 

a5 

al 
2 
1 

al 
2 

Leersmeu 

Mixer 

Mould  cleaners 

Mould  maker 

Packers 

Papering  boys ....... 

Snfl|>ping-up  boy  — 
Teasers 

Washers 

'75 

Washer 

Watchmen 

Glass  (lamp  cuiMinETs),  Prnxbtlvakia.— Estab. 

No.  31d. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blowers 

Finishers 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Leersmen 

Mould  cleaners 
Mould  makers. 

Packers 

Pressors 

Teasers 

Tender  boys... 


$5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

1  25 

1  25 

1  26 

4  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  35 

60 

a  Youth. 

b  Blowers  and  gatherers  worked  196  days. 

^Blowers  Mid  gatherers  worked  196  days;  teasers,  278  days. 
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GLA9B    (TABLE     WABB),    PSITNSTLTANIA.— EbTAB. 

No.  313. 

Tims,  10  hourt  per  day ;  800  'dayt  ths  ptut  year. 


Ocoapations. 


l^nmber. 


Hale. 


Assorters 

Blacksmith  ... 

Catters 

Engravers 

Finishers 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Monld  makers 

Packers 

Fressers 

Tender  boys... 
Watchmen 


1 

3 

4 

10 

15 

6 

8 

6 

7 

15 

046 

2 


Fern. 


alO 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$8  38 


2 

4 
5 


50 
00 
00 


2  20 


1  25 

2  16 
8  33 
2  06 
5  00 

80 
1  71 


Fem. 


$0  60 


Glass  (tablb  wabb),  Pbhvbtlyahia.— Ebtab. 

No.  314. 

Timet  10  Jumreper  dayi  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith  aad  en 

gineer 

Carrying-in  bovs . . . 

Finishers,  bowl 

Fimsbetr,  foot , 

Fumaoeman 

Gatherers 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

Monld  cleaners 

Monld  makers 

Packers 

Papering  boys 

Pressers 

Sticking-np  boys. . . 

Teamsters 

Warehouse  man 

Watchmen 


1 

al3 

8 

1 

1 

11 

4 

2 

4 

7 

7 

08 

10 

a6 

2 

1 

2 


$2  66 
66 


2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 

1 
2 
1 


00 
66 
21 
66 
66 
71 
00 
8  88 
2  00 
64 
00 
91 
88 
16 
71 


Glass  (flint  bottlbb),  Wbbt  yiBonaA.~E8TAB. 

No.  315. 


Time,  \0  Koure  per  day  t  258 

t  daye  the  poet  year. 

Blacksmith 

1 

18 

aA 

a9 

o6 

2 

6 

2 

a6 

1 

2 

2 

o6 

5 

a6 

I 

I 

8 

'"'ai' 
ai 

$2  25 
4  90 

90 

60 

80 

2  25 

2  25 

200 

50 

4  00 

166 

1  66 

60 

1  50 
60 

2  00 
1  66 
1  75 
1  66 

Blowers 

Garrying-in  boys 

Carrying-over  boys. . 

Cleaning-off  boys 

Cutters 

Engravers 

Etchers 

Fire-in  bovs 

Foreman 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

MonUI  boys    

Packers .". *. 

$0  60 

Snap  boys........... 

Stopper  maker 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Undesignated 

Washer 

"'50 

Watchmen 

1 

i  66 

Jute  Goods  (bags,  baooino),  Caufobhia.— Eb- 
tab. No.  316.6 

Timet  10^  howe  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wagea. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Batcher 

1 

1 

5 

055 

o7 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

24 

U 

""2Y 

$1  75 

1  00 
90 
60 
50 

4  40 

2  40 

1  04 

2  50 
2  20 

1  00 
360 

2  25 
2  20 

'"""86' 
2  20 

■4*20" 

Batcher 

Batchers 

Bobbin  bovs. 

Drawers. '. ... 

Einsineer 

Fireman 

I/aborer 

Machinists 

Machinist 

Machinists*  helpers  . 
Overseers  . . . .' 

Overseer 

Kenair  hand  r  r  ^ . . 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

1  00 

Spinners 

1  00 

Sweeper 

1 
1 

Watcnmaa 

Weavers 

1  00 

Wheelwright 

1 

Jute  Gk>0D6  (jute,  flax  thread),  New  Jebset. — 
Ebtab.  No.  317* 

lYfiM,  10  howe  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Batchers. 
Carders . . 
Cutlers  .. 
Doffers... 
Drawers  . 
Engineer. 
Fireman.. 

Oilers 

Overseers 
Pressors.. 
Reelers... 
Bovers... 
Spinners . 
T^mith. 


7 
'a25 


1 
1 
2 
2 
7 


01 


$180 


o20 
12 


J8 

8 

20 


70 


160 
1  50 

1  00 

2  25 
125 


1  00 


$0  88 


4^ 

70 


69 
70 
90 


Jute  Goods  (bagoixg),  New  Yobk.— Estab.  No. 

318. 

Time^  10  howe  per  day;  802  daye  Qim  poet  year. 


Band  sewer 

Batchers 

Bobbin  boys 

Bobbin  boys 

Breakers 

Bnndler 

Calenderer 

Calenderers'  helpers. 

Carders 

Carpenter 

Carrier,  cloth 

Carriers,  cloth 

(Carrier,  cloth 

Carrier,  spool 

Cutters 


ol 

7 

o3 

•  ••*••  • 

08 

■  •*««•  ■ 

8 

^.•«  .»  • 

1 

I 

o2 

9 

9 

1 

1 

a4 



ol 

ol 

2 

•■•-•*• 

$0  67 

1  50 

67 

50 

1  17 

2  00 
2  00 

50 
83 
50 
00 
67 
50 
67 
•7 


2 

1 


$0  83 


o  Youth. 


5  This  does  not  include  150  Chinese,  consisting  of  weavers,  spinners,  ipoolerii  aii4Uborw% 

at  an  avera^  of  80  oeots  per  day. 
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OcCUPATtOKS,  WltH  KxtMBER  AND  WAGES  OF  £mPLOT£s,  BY  INDUSTRIKS—Cont'd. 

Note.— This  teble  is  iu4  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bnt  covers  only  establishments 
investigate^  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  xMtfM  143  to  226. 


Jim  OOODB  (BAGGIKG),  NBW  YOJUL— ESTAB.  Ifo. 

318— Concluded. 
Tim*,  10  hawn  per  dayt  802\iay«  the  pott  year. 


Ooenpations. 


Bamers 

DofSBTs...* 

Drawers 

Drawers-in 

Drawers-in  helpers . . 

Dresser 

Elevator  tender 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman,  assistant.. 
Foremen,  assistant.. 
Foremen,  assistant. . 

Handler,  Jute 

Handlers,  Jute 

Inspectors 

Loom-flxers 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinists'  helpers  . 

Mangier 

Mangler*s  helpers . . . 

Mangler's  helper 

Measurer 

Measurer 

OUer 

Oilers 

Packers 

Pieoers 

Pressors 

Pressers'  heliyers. . . . 

Beelera 

Rovers 

Sewing-maohlne  op- 
erators  

Spare  bands 

Spinners 


Spinners 

Strippers 

Bweepei^ 

Sweepers 

Trimmers 

Turners 

Twisters 

Warehouse  men. 

Warper 

Warpers 

Warpers 

Warper 

Warper 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Winders  ........ 

Winders 


Knmber. 


Male. 


Fern. 


a5 


1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
03 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 


2 
10 


23 

6 
2 

a2 
a4 


3 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


5 

a23 

18 

2 

02 


8 


2 
a4 


8 

0 
a2 


OS 


02 


05 

20 

alO 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$0  67 


2  29 
1  00 
•6  50 

1  88 
8  00 

2  50 
2  17 

00 
50 
33 


17 
58 
2  25 
8  00 
2  50 
2  33 

1  83 
67 

2  25 
1  17 
100 


1  25 
1  88 
1  00 


1  50 

67 

1  17 


1  17 
83 

1  88 
58 
50 


1  83 


175 
1  83 
1  17 


1  00 
83 

2  58 


Fem. 


$0  67 
60 
76 
76 
42 


88 


1  00 


1  21 

68 


1  00 

92 
88 


58 
58 


1  00 


75 
75 
58 


LSATHBB  (BOLV  LBATHKR).  CALTFOBinA.— ESTAB. 

No.  319. 

lime,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  daye  the  past  year. 


Bark  grinder 

Beamsmen 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Wmtaaaoi^  Mifartnt. 


$120 

1  60 

1  40 

8  00 

•  •«• ••  • 

100 

LBATHJER  (80LB  LBATHBB),  CAUFORKIA.— ESTAB. 

No.  Sin— Concluded. 
Time^  10  hmirs  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Odcnpations. 

1 

■ 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Laborers  I 

8 
1 

1 

$1  20 
1  80 
1  00 

RoUer 

Watchman 

I4EATHBB  (80LB  LBATHBB),    CaLIFOBVIA.— ESTAB. 

No.  3dO. 

Timey  10  Aourt  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Bark  grinders 

Beamsmen 

Curriers 

Engineer 

Engineer's  assistant. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Rollers 

Teamster 

Watchman 


2 

f2  00 

11 

240 

15 

2  40 

1 

4  00 

1 

2  76 

2 

2  75 

14 

2  00 

2 

2  76 

1 

2  25 

1 

226 

LBATHBB  (80LB  LBATHBB),  CaUFOBNIA.— ESTAB. 

Na  391. 

I^me,  10  hwTS  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Beamsmen 

Bmshers 

Dampener 

Engineer 

Finisher 

Laborers 

Oiler 

Undesignated....... 


5 
2 
1 
I 
1 
6 
1 
•2 


$2  17 
2  00 
2  00 
2  66 
2  66 
2  00 
2  00 
1  88 


LBATHBB   (80LB  LBATHBB),  CALIVOBinA.— BSTAB. 

No.  399. 

Tvne^  10  hours  per  day ;  300  day^  the  past  year. 


Beamsmen 

Curriers 

En  glneer  and  fireman 

Laborers 

Pullers 

Pullers'  heli>er^ . . 


8 

$2  25 

10 

250 

1 

3  00 

10 

200 

25 

2  00 

12 

1  50 

LBATHBB    (MOROCCO),     DBLAWABB.— ESTAB.    No. 

SSi3. 

Time,  10  hows  per  day;  288  days  the  past  year. 


Beamsmen 

Colorers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Stock- room  hands 

Sewers 

Shavers 

Tanners 


11 


$1  67 

1  66 

2  00 

1  66 

67 

2  00 

's'ii' 

167 

<ll  17 


•ToalSii 
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Cotton   Goadb   (siieetimg),   Yibginia.— EbTAB. 

No.  347- 

Time,  11  hour§  per  day  -,  296  dayi  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Card  boys 

Carders 

Card  grinders . 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Foreman 

Loom  fixers  — 

Machiaist 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Packer 

Pickers 

Picker 

Bail  way  hands. 

Slasher 

Slabbers 

Spare  hand 

Spare  hands — 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Sweepers 

"Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


a2 
2 
2 

bS 


1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
al 


62 
M 


2 


Fern. 


3 

2 

03 

10 

a21 

5 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$0 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


70 
00 
00 
40 

i2 
20 
00 
25 
25 
12 
60 
00 
65 


Fern 


$0  55 


55 


1  70 


65 


90 


2 

58 


40 
30 


1  15 


55 
65 
45 
55 
45 
55 


75 


75 


CoTTOK  Goods 


(BHEETINO),     VlBGIKIA.— ESTAB. 

No.  348. 


Time,  11  hourtper  day;  302  daye  the  paet  year. 


Carders 

Card  grinders 

Doffers V 

Drawer 

Fireman 

I..aborer8 

Machinist 

Oilers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Packers 

Pickers  ..:... 
Railway  hand 
Second  nands 

Slabbers 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Warpers 

Watchman  — 
Weavers 


2 
2 

MO 


1 
2 
1 
oS 
3 

a 


2 

al 

3 


b2 
.... 


$0  75 

90 

iO 

1 

"i'oo 

1  21 

2  00 
60 

2  50 
1  60 

$0  83 

02 

60 
1  25 

65 

8 

63 

6 

63 

035 

66 

a6 

65 

40 

\ 

a4 

"i'25' 

^ 

64 

76 

COTTOiY  Goods  (plaid).  YiBODnA.— Estab.  No. 

949. 

Time,  11  Jwure  per  dayj  306  daye  the  paet  year. 


Baler 

Card  bovs  — 
Card  j^riniler , 

Doffers 

Drawers 

Drawor-in  — 
Drawer-in 


.  >  •  •  >  ■  • 

$1  00 

30 

1  75 

50 

8 

1 

1 

•  Youth. 


$0  50 
1  10 

75  11 


CoTTojf  Goods  (plaidJ.  Viboixia.— Ektab.  No. 
tt49— Concluded. 

Time,  10  k^ure  per  day;  306  daye  the  paet  year. 


Ocoapations. 


Number. 


Dresser 

Dresser 

Dvers 

Elevator  tender 

Fireman 

Folder 

Inspectors 

I^fOoni  fixers . . . . . 

Machinist 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Packer 

Picker 

Picker 

Qnillers 

llailway  hands . . 

Heelers 

Slubber 

Sjpare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Undesignated . . . 

Warpers 

Waste  hand 

Watchman 

Weavers 


Male, 


Fern. 


•1 

al 

7 

1 

1 

1 

a2 

2 

1 

al 

8 

2 

1 

1 

al 

1 

M 
64 
a2 


a2 
'a4 


61 


1 

1 

25 


66 


2 

1 

a2 

8 

a5 

12 


Daily  WBgi 


M»le. 

F«m. 

$0  75 

50 

100 

88 

1  10 

1  00 

76 

1  60 

2  76 

1  00 

260 

2  00 

1  75 

1  25 

76 

100 

80 

60 

$6  SO 

75 

8 


24 


60 
'50* 

'so' 


1  00 
1  00 
1  10 


76 
75 
60 
75 
60 
67 


1  10 


ExGRAvnio  AND  Pbuvtcvg,  Nbw  Jkrset.— Sstab. 

No.  3ftO. 

Time,  11  howrt  per  day;  808  daye  thep<ut  year. 


Artists 

Carpenters 

Cotters 

Eleotrotypers 

Engrarars 

Glossers 

Lithograph  printers 
Machinists 


6 

$4  87 

2 

278 

10 

272 

6 

2  92  1 

8 

6  52 

6 

1  62 

37 

8  24 

2 

292 

Food  PBiPABAnoNs  (bbfdibd  bbbt  buoab),  Cau- 

FOBMIA.— ESTAB.  No.  ilAl. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  217  days  the  past  year. 


Battery  men 

Beet-room  men 

Bone-black  men 

Chemist 

Coal  passers 

Engineers 

Engineer 

Evaporator  men 

Firemen 

Firemen's  helpers. . . 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Liquor  men 

Oamogeners 

Sugar  packer 

Teamster 

Watchman 


2 

$2  00 

20 

2  00 

10 

1  15 

1 

400 

2 

1  25 

15 

600 

1 

3  00 

2 

1  00 

2 

2  60 

10 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  60 

i 

1  00 

2 

175 

8 

1  26 

1 

1  25 

3 

800 

1 

1  00 

1 

ftChildTCA. 
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Food  Prkparatioxs  (flouu).  Caupobnia.^Es- 
TAB.  No.  959. 

3Vm«,  24  houn  per  day  {ttoo  iumt) ;  800  daiya  the 

past  year. 


Occupations. 


Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Millers 

Packer 

Packers 

Teamsters 

Undesignated... 

Watchman 

Wheat  dumpers 


Number.     '  Daily  wagee. 


Male. 


1 
1 
1 

a 
1 

2 

3 

a2 

1 

4 


Fern.     Mfde. 


13  50 
2  50 


2  50 
5  00 

3  00 
2  50 
2  60 

1  75 

2  50 
2  50 


Fern. 


Food  Piuefabatioks  (flour).  Califoriiia.— £s- 
.     TAB.  No.  353. 

TifiMy  24  hourt  per  day  {two  twrru) ;  —  dayt  the 

poet  year. 


Engineer 

LaDorera 

Millers 

Packers 

Teamsters w. 

Watchman 

Wheat  dumper 


1 

$5  00 

2 

2  50 

2 

4  00 

2 

3  60 

2 

8  33 

1 

2  50 

1 

8  50 

Food  PBXPA&ATIOICS  (FLOUB),  lLLIIfOI8.->-EBTAB. 

No.  954. 

2^«iM,  24  howre  per  day  {two  tume) ;  800  day$  the 

poet  year. 


Engineers . . 
Firemen  ... 
Laborers . . . 

Millers 

Packers  — 

Fackeni 

Roll  Uifder. 

Sweeper 

Watonmen . 


2 
2 
10 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 


$3  58 

2  33 

1  50 

2  50 

2  OO 

1  75 

1  75 

1  50 

2  00 

Food  Pbxpabatioks  (>-lour),  Illinois.— Bbtab. 

No.  9^^, 

Time,  24  howre  per  day  {two  turns) ;  200  days  the 

poet  year. 


Cleaner ..... 
Engineers . . 
Firemen  .... 
Laborers . . . 
Miller,  head 

Millers 

Fttokera 

Teamster . . , 


1 

$1  50 

2 

2  50 

2 

2  00 

4 

1  50 

1 

5  00 

2 

3  00 

4 

1  60 

1 

1  60 

Food  Pbkpaeu.tioii8  (flour),  Illdtoib.-— Estab. 

No.  95«. 

jretiM,  24  hours  per  day  {two  turns);  250  days  the 

pastyetur. 


Oconpatious. 

Number. 

Daily  wagea. 

Malew 

FenL 

MaU. 

Fen. 

Cleaners 

2 
2 
6 

1 
2 
2 
2 
8 

$1  60 
2  00 
1  60 
600 
200 
1  50 
1  60 
1  60 

Encineers...... ..... 

Laborers 

Miller,  head 

Millers 

Packers 

SweeDers 

Teamsters 

Food  Pbsfabatioks  (flour),  lLLi]ioi8.~EaTAB. 

No.  957. 

Time,  24  howrt  per  day  {two  i%tms) ;  275  days  the 

past  year. 


Engineer 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Millers,  head 

MiUers 

Teamsters . . . 


1 

.12  00 

1 

•  ••«■•  • 

160 

2 

1  00 

2 

8  00 

2 

2  31 

2 

1  83 

Food  Pkkpabatxonb  (flour),  iLLDfoiB.— Eotab. 

No.  958. 

Time,  24  hovers  per  day  {two  turns)  j  300  iaiys  the 

pMtyear, 


Engineers . 
Firemen... 
Laborers . . 
Millers.... 
Packers . . . 
Sweepers.. 
Watcnmen 


8 

$2  50 

8 

200 

28 

176 

5 

2  76 

8 

2  00 

4 

176 

2 

2  00 

Food  Pbbparatiokb  (flour),  Illdtoib.— Sbtab. 

No.  959. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  {two  turns) ;  260  days  the 

past  year. 


Engineer — 
Ensineer — 
Laborers  — 
Miller,  head. 

Millers 

Oiler 

Packers 

Teamsters  .. 
Watchman . . 


1 

(8  00 

1 

200 

8 

1  60 

1 

5  76 

2 

200 

1 

2  00 

2 

176 

2 

176 

1 

1  60 

a  Youth. 
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Food    PBXPAKATIOirS  (flour),  lLLm01ft.~SBTAB. 

Ko.  SMIO. 

Tim&,  34  houn  p§r  day  {two  tumt);  280  dayt  tt« 

paHyMr. 


Ooonpations. 


Cleaner 

Engineer. . . 
Engineer. . . 
Laborers . . . 
Miller,  head 

MUler 

MOler 

Sweepers... 
Tttamsters  . 


Number. 


Male. 


8 
2 


Peni. 


Dafly  wages. 


Male. 


$3  20 
8  00 
2  00 
1  00 
5  20 

1  02 

2  81 
1  50 
1  92 


Food  PitEFARATioiifl  (flour),  Illdioib.— Bbtab. 

No,  9^1. 

Time,  24  ftourt  p&r  day  {two  twmt);  275  dayt  the 

paHjftar. 


Cleaneri*  — 
Engineer — 
Engineer.  . . 

Firemen 

I«aborers  — 
Miller,  head 

Millers 

Packers 

Sweepers — 
Teamsters  .. 


2 

$178 

1 

288 

1 

1  92 

8 

1  50 

4 

1  25 

1 

600 

2 

2  81 

4 
2 

192 
1  60 

•  •■■•■    • 

8 

160 

m 

Food  Prkparatioitb  (flour),  Ilukoxb.— Estab. 

No.  3«9. 

Time,  12 howeperdayi  225 days IhepaHyeetr, 


Barrel  nailer 

Engineer 

Fireman  ..... 
Laborers .... 

MiUer 

Packer 

Sweeper 

Spoutsmon.. 

Teamster 

Watchman... 


$1  83 
2  17 


1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


25 
17 
70 
50 
26 
60 
67 
26 


Food  Prbfarations  (flour),  Illikois.— Ebtab. 

No.  963. 

Time,  24  howre  per  day  {two  tumt);  247  daye,  the 

pott  year. 


Barrel  nailer 
Engineer  — 
Laborers  — 

MiUer 

Packer 

Packer 

Boll  tender.. 
Spoutsmaa . . 

Sweeper 

Teamsters  .. 
Watchman . . 


$t  00 

800 

140 

8  25 

1  66 

1  50 

1  60 

1  50 

1  25 

1  50 

125 

Food  Pbeparatioks  (flour),  Ikdiana.— Estab. 

No.  964. 

TSme^  24  houre  per  day  {two  iume} ;  300  daye  the 

poet  year. 


OooapatioBS. 


Cleaners  ... 
Engineers.. 
lADorers ... 
Miller,  head 

Millers 

MiUwTight. 

Packers 

Sweepers... 
Teamsters. . 


Number. 


Male. 


2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


Fern. 


Daily 


Male./ 


$180 
240 
1  80 
600 
240 
800 
1  80 

1  80 

2  00 


Fern. 


Food  Prbparatioicb  (curxd  ahd  packbd  mratb), 

IHDL41IA.— E0TAB.  No.  96A. 

Time,  10  hotare  per  day;  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Butchers 

76 
420 

46 
a32 

'"'oOo' 

$2  50 

1  50 

2  25 
75 

Laborers 

ibfAnh^nios 

XTndesignated 

90  75 

Food    Prxparatiovb    (flour),    Minnrbota.— 

EflTAB.  No.  960. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  {two  tume) ;  318  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Laborers ... 
Laborers . . . 
Machinists. 

Millers 

Millwrights 

Oilers 

Packers 

Sweepers... 


28 

••••••  " 

$2  50 

85 

1  62 

14 

287 

83 

250 

21 

262 

89 

2  12 

28 

200 

50 

1  62 

Food  PRBFARATIOKB    (FLOUR),  MlBBOURI— ESTAB. 

No.  ner. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  {ttoo  tume) ;  —  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Engineers.. 
Firomen.... 
Laborers... 
Miller,  head 
Miller... T.. 
Millers 


2 

$3  00 

2 

200 

80 

1  50 

1 

•«««•■« 

692 

1 

8  84 

2 

2  88 

Food  Pbrparationb  (flour),  MiseouRi.—EflrrAB. 

No.  968. 

Time,  12  houre  per  dUty;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Barrel  nailors 


Cleaners 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Miller. head  .... 

Millers 

Millens*  helpers 

Youth. 


2 

$1  66 

2 

1  66 

1 

4  80 

2 

2  85 

16 

1  50 

1 

480 

2 

886 

2 

«■*«•« • 

280 
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Food  Prepae^tiokb  (floub),  Mxssoubl^Sstab. 
No.  968-^onolQded. 

Timty  12  houn  per  dav t  —  dcniftthtpatt  ymr. 


Oocnpattona. 


OUers 

Packets 

Packers 

Sweepers 

UndesifDiated.  ... 
Wheat  inspectors 


Number. 

DaUyi 

Msle. 

Fan. 

Male. 

2 

1 

$1  85 

2 

200 

2 

1  66 

2 

1  65 

1 

1  65 

2 

200 

Fern. 


Food  Pebpabatioks  (floub),  Mimodbl— Bstab. 

No.  9tt0. 

Time,  Zihowrtperdaif  (two  turm) ;  800  daya  the 

poet  year. 


Engineer 
Snffineer 
Laborers 
MiUer... 
MiUer... 


1 

$1  02 

1 

1  58 

3 

1  00 

1 

200 

1 

1  68 

Food  PuPARAnoKs  (floub),  Mibsoubi.— Bbtab. 

No.  uro. 

JV^ne,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume) ;  —  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Engineers.. 
Firemen . . . 
Foreman . . . 
Laborers . . . 
Miller,  head 
Millers 


2 

$8  00 

2 

2  00 

1 

602 

80 

1  60 

1 

a  83 

2 

288 

FOOD  PRECARATIOire  (FLOUB).  NBW  HaMPSHIBB.— 

Ebtab.  No.  itt. 

Ttme,  24  koure  per  day  (two  tume) ;  275  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Cleaner 

MiUer,  head 

Millers 

Miller 

Miller 

Packers — 
Sweeper  — 


1 

$0  85 

1 

8  85 

2 

308 

1 

••«■••• 

260 

1 

2  81 

2 

1  65 

1 

1  25 

Food  Pbbpabatiomb  (floub),  Ohio.>-E8Tab.No. 
Time,  II  houre  per  day  t  250  daye  the  poet  year. 


Engineer . 
Miller.... 
Packer . . . 
Porter  ... 
Teamster 


$1  50 
175 
1  25 
1  00 
1  25 


Food  Fbbpabatioks  (floub),  Omo.— Estab.  N<S. 

No.  973. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tuma)i  —dayethepaet 

year. 


OooapaOoas. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Mais. 

Fern. 

Msle. 

Fem. 

Engineers 

2 

■  ««««•  • 

I8  60 
2  83 
1  67 
266 
102 
167 

Firemen  ............ 

Laborers 

Millers 

Packers 

SwecDers 

Food  Pbbpabations  (floub),  Ohio.— Bstab.  No. 

974. 

Time,  24  houre  per  4ay  (two  tume),-  —  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Coopers ... 
Engineers 
Laborers . 
Millers..., 
PackOTS . . 
Teamsters 


7 
2 
6 
5 
2 
8 


fl  50 


50 
50 


2  50 


75 
25 


Food  Pbvabatioxs  (salt),  Omo.— E«tab.  No. 

97  A. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume);  800  daye  the 
'    poet  year,  • 


Ash  hauler 

Brine  tender  . . . 
Bromine  maker 

Coopers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Furnace  boss... 

Salt  lifters 

Salt  maker 

Salt  packers.... 


1 

$1  25 

1 

1  25 

1 

2  00 

12 

125 

2 

125 

4 



1  25 

1 

3  00 

8 

1  00 

1 

200 

5 

.....a- 

1  25 

Food    Pbbpabations    (salt), 

No.  97e. 


Ohio.— Estab, 


Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume) ;  163  de^e  the 

poet  year. 


Barrd  nailers 

Coopers 

Drivers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Furnace  boss 

Laborer 

Mine  boss.... 

Miners  a 

Salt  lifters  ... 
Salt  maker... 
Salt  packers.. 


2 

1 

$1  00 

12 

1  25 

2 

1  25 

2 

■  ««•••• 

1  25 

4 

I  25 

1 

2  00 

1 

1  00 

1 

2  00 

15 

1  50 

7 

1  00 

1 

1  25 

5 

100 

X2854  l^AB- 


a  This  establishment  mines  its  own  ooaL 
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Food    PiucrARATiOKH     (balt),     Ohio.— Ebtab. 

No.  ary. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  (two  tum$) ,-  300  day»  the 

patt  year. 


Occupations. 


Brine  tender 

Coopers 

Cooper 

Driver  a 

Driversa 

Bofdnoers. . . 

Fireman 

Firemen  .... 
Mine  boss  a . 

Miners  a 

Salt  lifters  .. 
Suit  maker . . 
Scaffold  man 
Well  tender . 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

10 
8 
1 
1 
1 


Fern. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  2ff 

1  00 

1  83 

1  25 

1  00 

1  26 

1  50 

1  25 

1  67 

1  25 

1  10 

2  00 

1  00 

1  50 

Fern. 


Food  PRSPABATioirs  (flour).  Wmt  Virginia. 
Ebtab.  No.  978. 

Time,  11  hoiirtper  day;  800  daye  the  patt  year. 


Engineer. . . 

Lalwrer 

Miller,  head 

Miller  

Packer 

Weigher . . . 


$2  00 

1  42 

3  .53 

1  87 

1  67 

1  87 

FURNirURB  (CHAIRB),  IXDIAXA.—ESTAB.  No.  979. 

Time,  10  Jumre  per  day;  300  dayt  the  past  year. 


Cabinet  makers 
Chair  makers  .. 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Laborers  .> — 

Laborers 

Machine  men. . . 
Machine  men... 

Turners 

Vamlsher 

Varuishers 


25 
2 
1 
4 
5 
5 

14 
1 
3 
1 

21 

$2  00 


2 
2 


00 
50 


3  00 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


50 
00 
50 
50 
00 
5A 
25 


Fl'rniturb  (CHAIRS),  India:(a.~E8Tab.  No.  380. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Chair  maker 
Chair  makers 
FiniBhers  ... 
FiniHhera  ... 

Laborers 

Tjaborors  . . . 
Machine  men 
Mai*hinn  mrin 
UiiholHtorors 


6 
10 
10 
10 

5 

2 
28 

5 


$2  50 

2  00 

1  50 

. .  .f . 

1  00 

1  25 

80  

2  50  

1  50  

2  00 

Furniture  (sewing  macuinb  fuuniturx),  Indi- 
ana.—EbTAB.  No.  981. 

Time^  10  hours  per  day ;  265  days  the  past  year. 


OccajMtions. 


Number. 


Male. 


Cabinet  makers 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Gate  keeper 

Laborers 

Machine  men  . . 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men... 
Machine  men . . . 

Packer 

Packers 

Packers 

Vamishers 

Watchmen 


118 

1 

5 

1 

23 

25 

20 

LO 

85 

12 

h\% 

640 

1 

3 

20 

30 

5 


Fern. 


Dally 


Male. 

Fern. 

$1  GO 

833 

1  60 

1  25 

1  00 

2  00 

175 

150 

1  86  1 

1  00 

75  

50 



1  75 

1  40  

1  10 

1  50 

1  50 

FuRNrruRB     (bedroom,    farlor,     etc.),    Kkr- 
TUCKT.— Ehtab.  No.  989. 

Time,  9  hours  per  day ;  253  days  ih/e  past  year. 


Cabinet  makers 

Carvers 

Laborers > . 

Machine  men 

Packers   

Teamatei-s 

Upholsterers   

Vamishers 


27 
6 
8 

82 
8 
3 
5 

33 


$1  80 
2  25 


18 
50 
35 
35 
50 
26 


FUKXITUKB  (CRNTRB  TABLES).  MlGOIOAN.^ — ESTAB. 

No.  983. 

Titne,  10  hours  per  day;  295  daye  the  past 


Apprentices 

Cabinet  maker 

Cabinet  makers 

Oal}inet  makers 

Engineer , 

Finishers , 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Machine  man 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  man  . 

Machine-man's  help- 
er   

Teamster 

Trimmer 

Trimmers 

TYimmorH 

Wat-chman 


bH 


3 
o 


$0  67 

2  25 

1  55 

1  25 

2  00 

1  90 

1  50 

1  20 

1  00 

1  25 

334 

8  00 

1  50 

i  25 

2  50 

2  25 

2  00 

1  75 

1  55 

1  15 

50 

2  50 

»••««« 

2  00 

1  75 

1  25 

1  50 

«•••«• 

a  This  establishment  mines  its  own  coal. 
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FUBinTUBB   <BKDBOOM).    MlCHIGAlf.— SBTAB.    No. 

984. 
Tim4, 10  hourt  per  day;  300  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Oocnpatlona. 


Carver 

Carver 

Elevator  tenders 

Engineer 

Fiiushers 

Fmishers 

Finishers 

Fmishers 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machine  man  . . . 
Machine  man  ... 
Machine  men  ... 
Machine  men  . . . 
Machine  men  . . . 
Machine  men  ... 

Packers 

Planers 

SanJers 

Sawyers 


Komber. 


Male. 


1 

1 

02 

1 

2 

2 

8 

17 

a4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

10 

8 

4 

6 

b2 

62 

b2 


Fern. 


Baily  wages. 


Male. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$3  00 

2  50 
40 
75 
76 
50 
25 
15 
75 

1  25 

3  25 

2  25 
2  00 

75 
50 
25 
2  50 
2  00 
75 
50 
25 
00 
10 
40 
85 
35 


1 
1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Fem. 


FURNITUBB,  MlCHIOAN.— ESTAB.  No.  985. 

Time^  10  houreper  day;  290  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Cabinet  makers  — 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers  — 
Cabinet  makers  — 
Cabinet  makers  . . . . 

Cabinet  makers 

Cabinet  makers  — 
Cabinet  makers  . . . . 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Carvers 

Engineer 

Ejiglneer 

Ffnisher , 

FJnishers 

Fjuiflhers 

Finishers 

FJnishers  -^ 

FJnishers 

Finishers 

Fjremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman,  assistant. 

Laborer 

laborer 


8 

15 

14 

12 

11 

4 

12 

5 

a6 

12 

2 

2 

2 

a2 

oA 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

2 

17 

21 

24 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


$3  00 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 


67 
50 
25 
00 
50 
2  60 
2  25 


1 
1 
1 

1 


1  60 

1  25 
80 

60 
8  25 

2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 

80 
55 
25 
05 
00 
25 
50 
00 


8  50 
2  75 
2  50 

1  75 

2  50 
200 


FURNTTUBS,  MicmoAK.— EsTAB.  Ko.  985— Con- 
cluded. 

Time^  10  howrt  per  day;  290  day  the  poet  year. 


Komber. 

Daily  wages. 

Ooeapatlons. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Laborers 

6 

2 

12 

•1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

Id 

17 

7 

7 

5 

a2 

al6 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 



$167 
1  60 

1  26 
66 

3  00 

2  75 
2  50 
226 
2  00 
1  76 
1  66 
1  20 

1  00 
80 
65 

2  60 
1  76 
1  66 

1  26 

2  25 
200 
1  75 
1  50 

1  25 

2  00 
1  75 
1  50 
1  00 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Machine  man 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Maohtne  men 

MacAinemen 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Packer 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Trimmer 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers 

FuBNiTUBB,  Michigan.— EsTAB.  Ko.  986. 
Timei  10  Aoiir«  per  day  ;  280  dayt  the  past  year. 


Apprentice 

Apprentices 

Cabinet  makers  — 
Cabinet  makers  . .  . 
Cabinelrmakera  — 

Carver 

Carvers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers '. . 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Lnmbermen 

Lumbermen 

Lambormen 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine  men 

Machine-men's  help 
er* 


al 

$0  50 

a5 

09 

11 

2  50 

11 

1  83 

10 

1  25 

1 

2  75 

•    10 

2  25 

1 

200 

2 

1  80 

80 

1  60 

21 

•«••••- 

1  25 

8 

1  00 

al 

75 

al 

60 

1 

200 

2 

176 

2 

1  50 

15 

1  25 

2 

1  00 

10 

75 

2 

65 

2 

1  75 

4 

L  25 

2 

■  ••■••  ■ 

1  00 

28 

2  00 

10 

1  75 

4 

1  50 

9 

1  40 

6 



1  25 

5 

110 

•  Youth. 


frChildren. 
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S^BHITDBE,  KlCHiGAN.—EsTAB.  No.  384— Con- 
cluded. 

Time,  10  howr»p«r  cUty;  289  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Ocoapations. 


Machine-men's  help 
ers 

Machine-men's  help 
er 

Machine-men's  help 
ers 

Packers 

Packers 

Packer 

Packer 

Trimmers 

Trimmers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterer 

Upholsterers 

Veneerer 

Veneerers 

Veneerer 

Veneerers 

Veneerer 

Watchman 


Number. 


Male. 


8 

al 

al3 
2 
0 

1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
3 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
7 
1 
1 


Pem. 


Daily  Trages. 


Male. 


Fern. 


f  1  00 

65 

60 

mm^_^m• 

1  75 

1  50 

1  25 

80 

1  75 

]  50 

8  00 

250 



2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

200 



1  76 

1  60 

1  25 

1  75 

GLABS    (OBEXN    BOTTLB8),    CaUFOBKIA.— EfiTAB. 

No.  987. 

Time,  10  houra  per  day ;  230  days  the  past  year. 


Blowers 

Carrying  boys 

Demijohn  ooverers. 

Engineer 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Machinists   and 

blacksmiths 

Mixers 

Oven  boys  

Packers 

Pot  makers 

Teamsters.... 

Teaser 

Teasers 

Undesignated 


28 

$4  83 

040 

60 

15 

•  «•••»  ■ 

1  50 

1 

2  50 

al4 

....... 

1  25 

16 

1  75 

3 

8  00 

3 

250 

a8 

1  25 

8 

226 

2 

8  00 

•3 

3  00 

1 

4  00 

2 

2  50 

5 

■ 

2  25 

Glass    (window    olass),    Illinois.— Estab. 

Ko.  *J88.  b 

Time,  10  houre  per  day  ;  2iO  days  the  poet  year.e 


Blowers  .. 
Cutters  . . . 
Flatteners 
Gatherers 


16 

$6  25 

6 

5  5.5 

4 

6  25 

16 

4  00 

Glass  (grbxn  bottlss),  Kbxtuckt.— Estab.  No. 

989. 


Time,  10  houre  per  day;  — 

daye  thepcut  year. 

Blacksmith 

1 

20 

1 

82  25 
4  00 
3  00 

BlowerH 

Foreman 

■>■■•• 

Glass  (gbeen  bottles),  E^xntuckt.— Ebtab.  No. 
989— Concluded. 


Time,  10  hours  per  day;  — 

daye  the  poet  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Foreman,  assistant.. 
XAborers 

1 
3 

18 
1 
1 

a2 
1 
2 

05 

a12 

1 

$1  67 
126 

1  00 
300 

2  25 
76 

1  26 

1  40 

83 

33 

1  15 

Laborers ............ 

Mixer 

Packer 

Packers 

Teamster  / 

Teasers 

Tender  boys 

Tender  boys 

Watchman 

Glass  (oeeen  botflbs),  Nbw  Jebsbt.— Estab. 

No.  990. 

Time,  9  haure  per  day;  240  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths. 

Blowers 

Clay  grinders 
Engineers... 
Gatherers . . . 

Laborers 

Leersman ... 

Mixers 

Packers 

Pot  maker  . . 

Shearers 

Snap-up  boys 
Teamsters... 
Treaders.... 
Waremen  . . . 


4 

$3  00 

132 

460 

2 

1  60 

2 
a24 

i$ 

10 

125 

1 

1  50 

4 

250 

12 

1  75 

1 

3  50 

8 

176 

0216 

50 

10 

1  60 

4 

1  25 

8 

1  40 

Glass  (window  olabb,  obebn  bottlbs),  Nbw  JTbs* 
8BY.— Estab.  No.  991. 

Time,  9  houre  per  day ;  260  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith  — 

Blowers 

Blowers 

Box  makers 

Cutters  

Engineers 

Foreman 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Master  shearer. 
Master  shearers 

Mixers 

Packer 

Packers 

Put  maker , 

Shearers 

Undesignated  . . 


1 

46 
8 
2 
4 
2 
1 
8 
20 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
8 
a52 


$2(» 

4  77 

4  00 

164 

4  00 

1  67 

4-87 

2  07 

1  J7 

460 

888 

197 

180 

1  17 

2  70 

180 

68 

Glass  (gbeen  bottles),  New  Jbbskt.— Bbtab. 

No.  999. 

lS,me  8  houre  per  day ;  260  daye  thepatt 


Blowers  . . . 
Box  makei-s 
Gatherers . . 


21 

$4  16 

•          2 

1  33 

1       a2 

1  00 

o  Youth.    (Other  occupations  not  re|>orted.      e Blowers,  gatherers,  and  flatteners  worked  180  d*^ 
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Glass  (orssx  bottles).  New  Jsbbet.— Estab. 
No.  SI99— Concluded. 

Time  8  houn  per  day ;  200  days  the  past  year. 


GoeopatioDS. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Laborers 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
al6 
1 



$1  17 
1  60 
3  00 
1  83 
1  60 
60 
1  66 

Leersmen 

Master  shearer 

Mixer 

Shearers 

Snap-up  boys 

Wareman . ". 

Glass  (window  olass),  New  Jebsbt.— Estab. 

No.  293. 

Time,  7^  hours  per  day ;  260  days  the  pott  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blowers 

Box  makers 

Clay  grinder 

Cutters 

Engineers 

Flatteners 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Leersmen  and  shov 

ers 

Hascer  shearers. . . . 

Mixers  

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Shearers 

Teamsters 

Treader 


2* 

$2  00 

32 

4  50 

0 

1  33 

2 

1  16 

16 

4  16 

4 

183 
480 

8 

2 

4  00 

32 

3  00 

4 

1  17 

16 

2  66 

4 

3  83 

4 

1  83 

4 

1  16 

1 

250 

8 

1  33 

8 

1  33 

1 

1  25 

Glass  (OBBBir  bottles),  Omo.— Estab.  No.  394. 
Time,  9  hours  per  day  ;  210  days  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Box  maker 

Chippers 

Engineer 

Gatnerera 

Grinder 

Inspector 

Laborer 

Laying-np  boys 
Master  teaser . . 

Mixers 

Packers 

PiJer 

Boiler  boys..... 

Teasers 

Waremen 

Washers 

Water  boys 


1 

$3  00 

10 

4  50 

1 

1  66 

3 

1  80 

1 

1  66 

OS 

1  25 

•1 

■  •  ■  ■  ■  •  • 

83 

1 

1  83 

1 

1  50 

a4 

125 

1 

500 

2 

175 

4 

1  50 

a\ 

50 

M 

25 

8 

1  60 

2 

125 

2 

1  00 

o2 

....... 

50 

Glass  (window  glass),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  !I99. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  180  days  the  past  year. 


Blowers 

Cotters 

Flatteners  ... 

Gatherers 

Undesignated 


8 
4 
2 
8 
24 


$6  08 

5  04 

6  31 


4 
2 


01 
25 


Glass  (window  glass),  Ohio.^Estab.  No.  996. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day  ;  {e)  168  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blowers , 

18 

7 

4 

18 

40 

$5  00 
4  50 
550 
3  00 
2  00 

Cutters 

Flatteners 

Gatbei  ers 

Liaborers 

Glass  (window  glass),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  SI97. 
TivM,  11  hours  per  day  i  220  days  the  past  year. 


Blaoksmitk  ... 

Blowers 

Box  makers . . . 
Coal  wheeler : . 

Cutters 

Fillers-in 

Flatteners 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Layers-out 

Leersmon 

Lime  sifter 

Mixer 

Packer , 

Boiler  boys.... 
Teaser,  master 
Teaser 


1 

$2  00 

11 

4  50 

2 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

4 

4  50 

2 

2  00 

8 

4  50 

10 



3  00 

8 

1  50 

8 

2  00 

2 

200 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

oA 

76 

1 

4  00 

4 

200 

Glass  (table  wake),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  998. 
Time,  10  hours  pfr  day ;  240  days  the  past  year. 


Assorters 

Blacksmith  ... 

Blowors 

Cutters 

Engravers 

Finishers 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

Mould  makers. 

Packers 

Pressors 

Teasers 

Tc^nderboys.. 
Watohman 


al8 

$2  25 

I 

4 

4  00 

3 

2  00 

2 

3  00 

3 

3  50 

16 

8  00 

2 

1  25 

2 

1  50 

2 

1  65 

7 

4  00 

5 

......  1 

1  50 

10 

4  00 

2 

2  50 

040 

60 

1 

1  50 

$0  50 


Glass  (table  wabe),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  999. 
Time,  10  ho\»rs  per  day  $  —  days  the^past  year. 


Carry-in  boys  .... 
Finishers,  bowl  .. 
Finishers,  foot  . . . 

Gatherers 

Pressers 

Tnrn-outboys — 
Warming-in  boys 


al9 

$0  70 

19 

3  RO 

10 

2  50 

19 

2  20 

10 

4  00 

al9 

90 

a95 

60 

«  Tovfh.  ft  OhUdrstu         s  Blowers,  gfttherers,  sod  flatteners  worked  140  days. 
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Glass  (fukt  bottles),  PBifHSTLVAKLA..— Ebtab. 

K0.300. 

Time^  8  hourt  p^r  day  ;  260  dayt  the  ptut  ywur. 


Oooupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blowers 

45 

12 

2 

2 
5 
2 

4 
alOO 

$4  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  66 
200 

4ft 

Laborers 

Mixern 

Mould  cleaners 

Packers 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Tender  boys 

Glass  (fldtt  dottlbs),  Pbhhstlvakia.— Estab. 

K0.301. 

Time^  10  hounper  day;  251  diyt  the  paetyear. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Mould  cleaners 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Tender  boys  . . 
Waremen 


1 

$2  00 

30 

4  50 

1 

2  25 

4 

1  25 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  25 

6 

1  67 

1 



2  25 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  71 

060 

50 

2 

1  25 

Glass  (flutt  bottlbs),  PEiniBTLyANiA.~E8TAB. 

N0.302. 

TinUf  10 houreper dayf  200dayt thepaetyear. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

(Jarpenter 

Carpenter's  helper  . . 

IJDgineer 

Foremen 

(xtitherers 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Mould  makers 

Mould-makers'  help- 
ers. 

Packers 

I*ot  maker 

I*o«-maker*s  helpers. 

i'ressers 

Stopper  maker 

.>topper«maker'8 
helpers 

Stopper -maker's 
helpers 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Tendf^rboys , 

Watchman 


1 

$2  50 

51 

4  00 

1 

200 

1 

1  50 

1 

....... 

225 

2 

8  00 

a2 

66 

12 

1  25 

8 

1  50 

8 

....... 

8  00 

1 

150 

11 

1  50 

1 

8  00 

8 

1  50 

2 

8  00 

1 

7  00 

0 

125 

0 

80 

2 

1  50 

6 

2  00 

alio 



50 

] 

1  43 

1 

Glass  (flixt  bottlbs),  PEmtsTLYAXiA.— Estab. 

^o.  303. 

Time^  10  houre  per  day;  304  days  the  poet  year. 


lUaoksmith 

Mlowera 

Mixers • 


1 

$2  66 

21 

4  75 

2 

1  06 

Glass  (flutt  bottlbs),  Pbitmbtlvakia.— Ebtab. 
Ko.  303---Conoluded. 

JSme^  10  kowra  per  day ;  804  days  the  paet  year. 


Oocnpadons. 


Mould  cleaners 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Teamsters 

Teasers 

Tender  boys... 
Watchmen 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

a45 
o 


"Fem. 


Daily 


Male. 


Fem. 


$1  25 


50 
00 
00 

2  15 
CO 

2  15 


Glass  (fuxt  bottlbs),  Pbkbstlvaxla..— Estab. 

No.  304. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  285  dayt  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmith... 

Blowers 

Carpenter  — 

Laborers 

Mixer 

Mould  cleaner 

Packers 

Teaser 

Tender  boys.. 


1 

$2  00 

12 

4  60 

1 

2  25 

2 

1  25 

1 

2  75 

1 

1  25 

3 

200 

1 

2  75 

a24 

60 

Glass  (obeen  bothies),  PEirNBTLVAinA.->EsTAB. 

JHo.  30ff. 

ISme,  10  hfiurt  per  day;  208  daye  Uu  paet  year. 


Blacksmith  .. 

Blowers 

Engineer 

Fillers-in 

Gatherers.... 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Master  teaser 

Mixer 

Mould  cleaner 

Packers 

Sand  burner. . 

Teamster 

Teasers 

Tender  boys  . 
Waremen  .... 
Watchman ... 


1 

$2  00 

22 

4  36 

1 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

all 



1  00 

a6 

70 

3 

1  25 

1 

400 

1 

200 

1 

1  50 

4 

200 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

3 

2  00 

040 

65 

2 

1  10 

' 

1  50 

Glass  (gbeev  bottles),  Prnxstlvania.— Estab. 

No.  30«. 

Time^  10  howra  per  dJtiy;  234  daye  the  paet  year. 


Bhicksmith 

Blowers 

Carpenter 

Engineers 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Pot-maker's  helper.. 

Shearers  

Teasers 

Tender  boys 


1 

$3  00 

24 

3  08 

1 

2  50 

2 

283 

1 

500 

6 

125 

2 

1  67 

8 

200 

1 

8  00 

1 

1  67 

4 

250 

3 

200 

«85 

65 

•Yonth. 
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GhLASS  (QBBSN  B0TTLB8)  PXMKBTLVAKIA.— ESTAB. 

No.  307. 

2^(ms,  10  Aourtjpsr  day ;  208Moy«  tAs  pOMt  ysor. 


Glass  (platb  olabs).  PsirrsYLVAMiA.— Estaii.  Na 

310. 

Tinu,  10  houri  jmt  day,-  800  dayg  tks  paat  year. 


Oooapations. 

• 

Namber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Blacksmith 

1 

42 

2 

1 

16 

6 

1 

2 

7 

8 

o50 

1 

$2  00 

4  76 
2  00 

5  00 
1  00 

1  25 
500 
200 

2  00 
2  00 

66 
1  66 

Blowers 

Fillers-in 

Foreman 

Gatherers 

Laborers 

Master  teaser 

Mixers 

Packers 

Teasers 



Tender  boys 

Watchmea 

Glars  (window  glass)  Pennbtlvamla.— Bstab. 

No.  308. 


Time, 


10  hours  per  day  ;  235  daya  the  poet  year,b 


Blowers 

Box  maker 

Cari>enter 

Coal  wheelers. 
Catteni    ...... 

FillerS'in 

Flatteoers 

Gatherers 

Laborers  

Layers-ont 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

Packers 

Pot  maker 

Sand  bnmer.., 

Teamster 

Teasers 


16 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
5 

16 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 


I 


$5  46 
2  60 


2 
1 
4 
1 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


50 
50 
16 
66 
55 
56 
50 
66 
66 
61 
66 
8  50 
1  50 
1  66 
1  43 


Glass  (wikdow  glass),  Prnksylvaitll.— Estab. 

No.  309. 

Time,  —  hwre  per  day;  234  dayt  the  poet  year.e 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Cotters 

Fmers-iu 

Flatfeeners 

Gatherers 

Glass  picker  . . . . 

Laborers 

Layers^ut 

Leersmen 

Master  teaser... 

Mixer  

Packer 

Boiler  carrier  ... 

Sand  burner 

Teamster 

Teasers 

Watchman • 


1 

$2  00 

11 

5  SO 

5 

4  17 

2 

2  40 

3 

483 

10 

3  67 

1 

1  25 

2 

t 

1  25 

3 

1  83 

2 

1  83 

1 

428 

1 

200 

1 

2  66 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  00 

8 

1  71 

1 

1  57  1 

Oooapations. 


Bricklayers 

Bricklayers'  helpers 

Carpenters 

Cuttecs 

Engineers 

Fir^nen  

Foremen 

Fnny^oemen 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Packers 

Packers'  helpers  . . . 

PottmakCFs 

Pot-makers'  helpers 


Number. 


Male. 


2 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
5 
4 
226 
150 
4 
2 
6 
8 
6 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  50 
2  00 


4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


00 
50 
75 
50 
50 


Fem. 


3  00 
1  75 
8  00 

1  75 


GLABS(LAMPCH[MNKrs.OLOBKS),PXKKSYLVANIA.— 
ESTAB.  No.  311. 

Time,  It)  houre  per  day;  276  daye  the  poet  year. 


Banders 

Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Carrying-in  boy^s . 
Cleaning'Off  boys. 
Crimping  boys  . . . 

Cutters 

De(u>rators 

Drivers 

Gatherers 

Ground  layers 

Hold-mould  boys . 

liSborers 

Leersmen 

Mixer 

M  ould  cleaners . . . 

Mould  maker 

Packers 

Papering  boys 

Sni^ping-up  boy . 

Teasers 

Washers 

Washer 

Watchmen 


1 

74 

OS 

03 

o72 

8 
15 

2 
78 


a3 
2 
2 
1 

a2 
1 
8 

o5 

al 
2 
1 

ol 
2 


15 

i 


6 


$1  00 

$2  50 

4  00 

HO 

1  00 



1  00 

2  50 

5  00 

250 

2  00 

2  00 

1  GO 

i  66 

1  50 

2  00 

2  50 

76 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

1  00 

2  50 

1  00 

75 

50 

1  50 

Glass  (lamp  ciiimnkts),  pRifTfSTLVANiA.— Estab. 

No.  319. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day,-  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blowers 

29 

43 

43 

2 

5 

3 

6 

5 

14 

4 

o40 

ta  an 

Finishers 

R  00 

Gatherers 

3  00 

Laborers 

1  s.s 

Lesrstnen 

...'....•   T  M  1"'"' 

Mould  cleaners 

Mould  makers 

Packers 

»«•■«••   - 

1  25 

4  00 

2  00 

5  00 
2  35 

60 



Pressors  

Teasers 

Tender  boys 

a  Youth. 

b  Blowers  and  gatherers  worked  196  days. 

oBlowers  wd  gatherers  worked  195  days;  tsMen,  273  days. 
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6LA98    (TABLE     WABB),    PENKBTLTANIA.— ESTAB. 

No.  313. 

2\'fiM,  10  hourt  p«r  day ;  300  'dayt  the  past  year. 


Nnmber. 

Daily  wagea. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Assorters  ...  - 

alO 

>«••••  • 

$3  88 

3  60 

4  00 
6  00 
3  30 
1  36 
3  16 
8  83 
806 
500 

80 
1  71 

$0  60 

Blacksmith 

1 

3 

4 

10 

16 

6 

8 

6 

7 

16 

a46 

3 

Cntters 

Eninwen 

Finishers 

GatbereTs 

Laborers 

Mixers 

Monld  makers 

Paokers 

Fressers. ............ 

Tender  boys 

Watchmen 

Glass   (table  wabi),  PBHiniTLYAinA.— Estab. 

No.  314. 


Time,  lOhcun  per  day,-  800 

daye  the  poet  year. 

Blacksmith  and  en- 
gineer   

1 

al8 

8 

1 

1 

11 

4 

3 

4 

7 

7 

OS 

10 

a6 

3 

1 

3 

$3  66 
66 

3  00 
166 
3  31 
1  66 
1  66 

Carrying'in  bovs  — 

Finishers,  bowl 

Fimshe.r,  foot 

Furnaoeman 

Gatherers 

Leersmen 

Mixenp ,.-,-„^,» 

1  71    

Monld  cleaners 

Mould  makers 

Packers 

1  00 
888 
3  00 

64 
8  00 

01 
1  83 
3  16 
171 

Paporiog  boys 

Pressers 

Sticking-Qp  boys 

Teamsters 

•  «*«  ■  •  • 

Warehouse  man 

Watchmen 

GLA£B  (FLINT  BOTTLES),  WEST  YlBODriA.— -EbTAB. 

No.  31ff. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  358  dayt  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blowers 

Carrying-in  boys  . . . 
Carrying-over  boys. 
Cleaniog-off  boys . . . 

Cntters 

Engravers 

Etchers 

Fire-in  boys 

Foreman 

Leersmen 

Mixers 

Monld  boys 

Packers 

8n»p  boys 

Stoftper  maker 

Teamsters 

Tensers 

Undesignated 

Washer 

Watchmen 


1 

18 

a6 

a6 

aa 

3 

6 

3 

aa 

1 
3 
3 

06 
5 

a6 
I 
3 
2 
3 


$3  35 

4  00 

60 

60 

80 

3  25 

3  25 

3  00 

50 

400 

1  66 

1  66 

60 

al 

1  50 

00 



3  00 

1  06 

175 

1    166 

ol    

1  60 

$0  60 


50 


JUTE  GOODB  (BAoa,  baooimq).  Califorxia.— Ea- 
TAB.  No.  316.& 

Time,  10|  howre  per  day;  800  daye  the  past  year. 


Ooonpations. 


Batcher 

Batcher 

Batchers 

Bobbin  boys 

Drawers 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Machinists 

Machinist 

Machinists'  helpers 

Overseers  ....' 

Overseer 

Bepairhand 

Bewing-maohlne  op- 
erators   

Spinners 

Sweeper 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Wheelwright 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
1 
5 
1155 
a7 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 


Fem. 


34 
11 


37 


DaUy 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  75 

1  00 

90 

60 

60 

4  40 

2  40 

I  04 

2  50 

3  20 

100 

3  60 

236 

320 

....... 

1  00 

1  00 

85 

330 


100 


4  20 


JuTB  Goods  (jdte,  flax  thread),  New  Jebaet.— 
EsTAB.  No.  31 T* 

lYffM,  10  hourt  per  day;  800  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Batchers. 
Carders . . 
Carders  .. 
Doffers... 
Drawers  . 
Engineer. 
Fireman.. 

Oilers 

Overseers 
Pressors.. 
Keelers... 
Bovers... 
Soinners  . 
Tinsmith. 


7 
'a25 


1 
1 
3 
3 
7 


al 


$180 


020 
13 


I 


70 


J8 

8 

30 


160 
1  50 
1  00 
325 
126 


$0  88 


4^ 

76 


1  00 


7» 
80 


Jute  Goods  (bagodio),  New  Yobk.— Ebtab.  No. 

318. 

Timtt  10  hourt  per  day ;  802  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Band  sewer 

Batchers 

Bobbin  boys 

Bobbin  boys. ........ 

Breakers 

Bnndler 

Calenderer « 

Calenderers'  helpers. 

Carders 

Carpenter 

Carrier,  cloth 

Carriers,  cloth 

Carrier,  cloth 

Carrier,  spool 

Cutters 


ol 

7 

o3 

•  •••••  • 

a8 

8 

,■«••■«• 

1 

I 

03 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o4 

ol 

ol 



2 

1 

$0  67 
1  60 
67 
60 
17 
00 
00 
50 
88 
50 
00 
67 
50 
67 
67 


$0  83 


a  Youth,     b  This  does  not  include  150  Chinese,  consisting  of  weavers,  spinners,  spoolen,  and  lAborit% 

at  an  average  of  80  oents  per  day. 
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Jim  OOODfl  (BAOOIXO),  Nkw  Y0BK.«-£8TAB.  Ko. 

•      31S--0oncladed. 
JVms,  10  houtn  per  davs  802ltoy«  the  patt  ymr. 


Ooenpations. 


Darners 

Dollars..., 

Drawers 

Drawers-in 

l>rawen*in  helpers . . 

Dresser 

Elevator  tender 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman,  assistant.. 
Foremen,  assistant.. 
Foremen,  assistant. . 

Handler,  Jute 

Handlers,  Jote 

Inspectors 

Loom-flxers 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinists*  helpers  . 

Mangier 

Manglor*s  helpers . . . 
Mangler's  helper . . . . 

Measurer 

Measurer 

Oiler 

Oilers 

Packers 

Pieoers 

Pressors 

Pressers*  helpers 

Reelers 

Rovers 

Sewing-machine  op- 
erators  

Spare  bands 

Spinners 

Spinners 

Strippers 

SweepeiB 

Sweepers 

Trimmers 

Turners 

Twisters 

Warehouse  men 

Warper 

Warpers 

Warpers 

Warper 

Warper 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Winders 

Winders 


Number. 


Male. 


oS 


1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a3 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
2 


2 

a3 
10 


23 

6 
o 

04 


2 


3 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


Fem. 


5 

a23 

18 

2 

a2 


8 


2 
a4 


8 

0 
a2 


03 
o2 


96 

20 

al9 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


|0  07 


2  25 


1 
8 
1 


00 
60 
88 
8  00 
2  50 
2  17 
2  00 
fiO 
33 
17 
58 
225 
8  00 
50 
88 
88 
«7 
25 
17 
00 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 


125 
1  88 
1  00 


1  50 

07 

1  17 


1  17 

83 

188 

58 
50 


1 


175 
1  38 
1  17 


1  00 
88 

2  58 


Fem. 


10  07 
60 
76 
7ft 
42 


88 


1  00 


1  21 
58 


1  00 

92 

88 


68 

68 


1  00 


76 
75 
58 


Lbathkb  (solb  lvathxb).  Caltfobnia.— Estab. 

No.  319. 

Time^  10  hourt  per  day ;  800  dayi  the  poet  year.- 


Bark  grinder 

Beamsmen 

Engineer 

Foreman 

ForemwD,  MfiftMit.. 


$120 

1  60 

1  40 

800 

100 

LXATHBB  (80LB  LBATRBB),  CALXFOB]IIA.~£aTAB. 

No.  Sin— Concluded. 
JKme,  10  Aotcrf  per  day;  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Odoupations. 

1 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Laborers 

8 
1 
1 

H  20 
1  80 
1  00 

Roller 

Watchman -  r  - 

LBATRBB  (80LB  LBATHBB),    CALIFORNIA.— £ST A B. 

No.  3d0. 

Time,  10  houri  per  day ;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bark  grinders 

Beamsmen 

Curriers 

Engineer 

Engineer's  assistant. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Rollers 

Teamster 

Watchman 


2 

$2  00 

11 

240 

15 

2  40 

I    

4  00 

I 

2  75 

2 

2  76 

14 

^      —  —  , 

200 

2  1 

2  76 

1 

225 

1 

2  25 

LBATHXB  (BOLB  LBATHBB),  CaLIFOBXIA.— BSTAB. 

Na  3dl. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  —  daye  the  paet  year. 


Beamsmen ... 
Brushers ..... 
Dampener — 

Engineer 

Finisher 

Laborers 

Oiler 

Undesignated 


6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
«2 


$2  17 
200 
2  00 
2  66 
2  66 
00 
00 
88 


2 
2 
1 


LBATHBB  (BOLB  LBATHBB),  CaLUOBIHA.— BBTAB. 

No.  339. 

Tiflne,  10  houre  per  day;  800  day§  the  paet  year. 


Beamsmen 

Curriers 

Engineer  and  fireman 

Laborers 

Pullers 

Pullers'  helper^ . . 


8 

$2  25 

10 

250 

1 

300 

10 

200 

26 

200 

12 

1  60 

LBATHBB    (MOBOGCO),     DBLAWABB.— ESTAB.    No. 


Time,  10  houre  per  day;  288  daye  the  paet  year. 


Beamsmen 

Colorers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Stockroom  hands 

Sewers 

Shavers 

Tanners 


11 


$1  07 

1  66 

200 

1  66 

67 

2  00 

"8*33 

le: 

$1  17 


•7aiiyi« 
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LSAtHSB    (MOBOOCO),    BkLAWABB.— SbTAB.    No. 

394. 

Time,  10  hcurt  per  day/  288  days  tkepatt  year. 


Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Mia& 

FeoL 

ICale. 

Fern. 

Beamsmen 

8 

2 
al 

1 

20 

alO 

8 
Al 

8* 

$176 
166 

76 
187 
188 

62 
2  42 

67 

■'i'83* 
160 
75 

Colorers 

Colorer 

Snirineer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Shavers 

Shaver 

Sewers 

$1  00 

Teamster 

1 

7 

al 

Tanners 

T&nn^r       _    

JL.BATBBR  (PATBMT  LBATHBB).  DXLAWABB.— EBTAB. 

No.39d. 
Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  —  day§  the  poet  year. 


Beamsmen 
Curriers . . . 
Finishers.. 
Laborers  . . 


7 

$2  50 

7 

■  •■•■•  • 

8  50 

a 

2  60 

87 

1  60 

LBATHER  (MOROCCO),    Masbachusbttb.^S8Tab. 

No.  39€. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day  ;  808  daye  the  pagt  year. 


Beamsmen  ... 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Tanners 

Undesignated 


10 

$1  60 

6 

2  60 

6 

225 

16 

•  ••«■•  • 

200 

13 

188 

10 



163 

66 

1  25 

LBATBXB    (0OLB    LBATHBB).    PBBHBTLTAXIA.~E6- 
TAB.  Ko.  397. 

Time,  12  houre  per  dayf  300  daye  the  pcut  year. 


Beamsman  ... 
Beamsman . . . 

Tanner 

Undesignated 


1 

$1  83 

1 

126 

1 

200 

7 

100 

LBATHBB  (MOBOOOO),  PBRKBTLYAHIA.— SSTAB.  No. 

398. 


Time,  10  houre  per  day,-  800  daye  the  jwwt  year. 

Apprentices 

BeiuDBmen 

7 
28 

....... 

11  25 
2  16 
26B 
450 
8  80 

'8'75* 
2  16 
166 
200 

Finishers 

45 

1 

J 

Foreman 

Fnrmnftn    ....  a . 

Sewers 

$166 

Shavers 

9 

8 

10 

1 

TATinAn* , 

Tanners 

Teamster 

LBATHBB     (MOBOCOO).     PBNHBTLVAIIIA.— ESTAB. 

No.  39f». 

Time,  10  houreper  day;  280  daye  thepati  year. 


Occupations. 


Number. 


Male. 


Beamsmen  . 

Colorer 

Finishers . . 
Pebblers . . . 
Putters-oat 

Sewers 

Shavers 

Tanners 

Valve  boy.. 


10 
1 

82 
6 
2 


6 

8 

al 


Fem. 


DaUy 


Male. 


|2  15 

170 

260 

.*..... 

170 

170 

$i  85 

SOO 

180 

67 

Fem. 


LBATHBB   (HABKBS8  LBATHER),  PBNXSTLYANIA.— 
ESTAB.  No.  330. 

Time,  10  hows  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Beamsmen 

fingineer 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Liquor  man 

Shavers 

Stock-room  hands 

Teamster 

Watchman 


5 

•«••••■ 

$1  80 

1 

2  00 

31 

1  60 

3 

3  75 

24 

1  20 

1 

•  •  •  •  1   ■  - 

1  50 

3 

n  00 

2 

1  50 

1 

200 

1 

1  60 

LiNBN   (TARK,    MUMBBB  36  BifOLlBH),  BBLOIUM.- 

Estab.  No.  331. 
Time,  12^  houre  per  day  ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Beamers  and  fillers. . 

Bundlers 

Carders,  tow 

Dressers 

Dryers 

Sngineersand  firemen 

Hncklers 

Overseers  (overlook- 
ers)   

Overseers'  assistants 
(overlookers) 

Overseers'  assistants 

Preparers 

Preparers..  

Beeiers  

Beelers  

Rovers 

Spinners 

Spinners  ...k 

Spinners 

Spreaders 

Undesignated 

Warehouse  hands  .. 

Warehouse  hands . . 

Warehouse  hands . . 

Workshop  hands. . . 

Workshop  hands. . . 


86 
10 


40 

15 

12 

b72 

16 

15 


17 
20 

al7 
58 
60 

al2 


35 


14 
504 
510 
140 
520 

48 

370 

alio 

5103 

30 

23 


$0  60 
06 


52 
66 

66 
22 

1  00 

06 


60 
48 
43 
90 
80 
88 


#0  40 


88 

80 
20 
40 
20 
40 
40 
31 
20 
S8 
35 


•  Youth. 


5ChildrMi. 
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LiNSK    (DAMABK),    OBBAT   BRITAIN.— ESTAB.    No. 

339. 

Time,  10  howr§  ptr  day;  802  day 9  th$  pott  year. 


Oooapations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Hale. 

Fen. 

liale. 

Fern. 

Beamera  and  irarpers 

Card  catters 

Inspectors  and  pick- 
ers   

10 

21 

18 

12 
20 
16 

11 
11 

17 
1 

4 

10 

i" 

422 
114 

$0  80 

88 

65 

1  60 

46 

76 

71 
87 
43 
1  06 
84 
82 
51 
74 
80 

10  40 
40 

80 

Designers ...- 

82 

Drawers 

29 

Dressers 

Finishers  and  tap- 
pers  

30 

Firemen 

Harness  repairers. . . 
Joiners 

Repair  bands 

Tenters 

Undesignated 

Weavers 

43 

86 

Winders 

89 

• 

LlQUOBS   AKD   BBySlLi.Om  (MALT  UQUOB0),  ILU- 
NOIB.— SSTAB.  No.  333. 

Time,  12  houreperdaiyf  900- dayt  the  past  year. 


Bottlers . . , 
Brewers. . 

Cooper 

Sngineers 
Firemen .. 
Foreman  . 
Laborers . 
Stablemen 
Teamsters 


6 

$172 

80 

•  •  •  ■  ■  ■  • 

2  80 

1 

2  60 

2 

820 

2 

1  92 

t 

600 

*    8 

1  72 

2 

1  64 

12 

212 

LiQUOBS  AlTD  BBVKBAOBS   (MALT   1IQUOB0)    ILU- 
KOIS.— BSTAB.  No.  334. 

Time^  12  houre  per  da/y  /  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Brewers 

2 

1 

\ 

2 
2 

> 

$2  50 
2  18 
192 
400 
192 
173 

Brewer  ' 

Bnirineer 

Forf^man ^ 

>l[A)f«t/f!rtt...... 

'i^^>4unift4^m . ,   , , 

LlQUOBS  AKD  BBVBRAOSS  (MALT    UQUOBS)    IlU- 

iroiB.— BflTAB.  Ko.  335* 
JVfiM,  12  himreper  day  ;  313  daye  ike  poet  year. 


Bottlers 

Brewers  and  malt* 

sters 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Taamaters....  .._-_ 


10 

$1  26 

20 
1 

1 
2 
1 
6 

2  00 

3  00 
200 
1  60 
600 
176 

LigUOBS    AKD    BBWRAGBS  (DDTILLBD    LIQUOBS), 
iLUNOIS.— EfiTAD.  No.  336. 

Time,  12  houre  per  day ;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Ooonpattons. 


Ash  wheeler 

Cooper  

Coopers 

Enfoneers . . . 

Firemen 

MalUters  ... 
Mash  hands. 

Miller 

Beciiiler  .... 
Stablranen . . . 
Watchmen . . 
Yard  hands  . 
Yeast  maker 


Nnmber. 


Male. 


1 
1 
4 
8 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
12 
2 
3 
1 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  50 

3  00 

2  15 

2  85 

2  00 

1  76 

2  00 

8  00 

2  00 

150 

2  00 

1  50 

6  00 

Fem. 


LiQUOBS    A2CD    BBVBRAQES  (DISTILLRD    UQUORS)  , 

Illinois.— J£8TAB.  No.  337. 
Time,  12  houre  per  day  ,•  313  daye  the  poet  year. 


Beer  nnner . . 

Carpenter 

Charcoal  hand 

Coopers , 

Engineer 

Firemen , 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Mash  hands.. 

Mealmaa 

Miller 

Mill  hand.... 
Spirit  ronners 
Watchman . . . 
Yeast  maker . , 


$2  00 

■    ■*«••• 

2  25 

1  67 

1  83 

4  17 

200 

3  00 

....... 

1  67 

1  75 

1  75 

•  ■«•«•• 

3  00 

167 

2  91 

1  71 



2  33 

LiQUOB  akibiBbvbbaobs  (dibtillbd   liquors), 
Illinoib.— Ebtab.  No.  338. 

Time,  12  hnure  per  day;  284  daye  the  poet  year. 


Beer  mxmers . 
Carpenters . . . 
Cluurooal  hand 

Coopers 

Dry  ganger... 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Maltsters 

Millers 

Mill  hands... 
Spirit  mnners 

Teamster 

Watchman . . . 


2 
2 
1 
6 
1 

10 
2 
1 
4 
3 
8 

10 
2 
1 
1 


$3  00 


2 
2 
1 


60 
33 
83 


3  67 

2  00 

3  67 
3  00 
2  00 


1  83 

2  67 

2  17 

3  60 
2  50 
1  71 


Liquors  axx>  Bbvbragbb  (malt  liquors),  Ohio. 
EflTAB.  No.  339. 

Time,  12  hourt  per  day;  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Brewers... 
Teamsters 


45 
26 


$2  10 
204 
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LlQUOBB  AHD  BSVEBAOBa  (aLU.T  LIQU0B8),  0HI0.~ 

EsTAB.  No.  340. 
Time,  12  hours  per  day ;  300  daya  the  poet  year. 


Occapations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

T 

Brewers  -•-•..••••••. 

6 
1 

1 

1 

3 

30 

10 

$2  28 
3  84 
2  88 
2  28 
2  28 
2  00 
2  88 

Bngineer 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Teamsters 

Liquors  and  Bbvsraoks  (malt  uquobs),  Omo.- 
EsTAB.  No.  341. 

Time,  12  houre  per  day ;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bottlers 

Brewers 

Engineer  and  flreman 

Foreman 

Teamsters 


aO 

$0  83 

20 

2  00 

1 

200 

1 

2  00 

8 

2  00 

Liquors  and  Bbvrbagies  (dishllbd  liquors), 
Ohio.— EfiTAB.  No.  349. 

Time^  12  hours  per  day ;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Beer  mnner 

Com  sheller 

DisUller 

Dry  ganger..  , 

Engmeer 

Fireman 

Ferment  1  n  g*r  o  o  m 

hand 

Haltster 

Mash  hsmd 

Mfsolman 

mileT 

Teamsters 


« 

$1  50 

125 

A 

.. J. .. . 

000 
1  50 
200 

150 

1  00 
200 
1  60 
1  25 

•l 

200 

2 

1  25 

Liquors  axd  Bkvbbaobs  (malt  uquobs),  Pkkn- 

8TLTANIA.~£8TAB.  No.  343« 

Time,  10  houre  per  day  ;  800  doyt  the  poet  year. 


Brewers... 
Foreman . . 
Laborers.. 
Laborers.. 
Laborers.. 
Laborers . . 
Msltsters  . 
Teamsters 


6 

$2  50 

1 

3  00 

e 

200 

4 

16A 

50 

1  50 

25 

1  25 

6 

200 

4 

200 

LUKBBR  (STATXB,  HBADDTOe),  ABXAKBAB.— ESTAB. 

No.  344. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  291  daye  the  poet  year. 


Engineers , 
Foreman.. 
Jointers . . . 
Laborers.. 
Sawyers... 


2 

$3  00 

1 

200 

4 

2  26 

20 

....... 

1  50 

2 

225 

LUMBBE  (BAWBD  LUICBKB),  ILLINOIS.— ESTAB.  No. 

Hi. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day,-  220  daye  the  paet  year. 


Oconpations. 


Edgors 

fngineers 
llers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Machinists 

MiUwriglits 

Filers  and  wheelers. 

Sawyers 

Setters ............. 

Trimmers 


Number. 


Male. 


2 
8 

4 

0 

80 

2 

4 
80 
4 
2 
8 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$3  18 
833 
325 


80 
40 
268 
2  85 
50 
00 
00 
65 


1 
1 


1 
3 
2 
1 


Fem. 


Lumber  (sawed  and  planed  luxbkr,  laths, 
SHINGLES),  Illinois.— EsTAB.  No.  340« 

Time,  11  houre  per  day;  220  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Edg<»rs 

Engmeers 

Filers 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Loaders 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Millwrights 

MiUwright 

Oiler 

Planers 

Sawyers 

Shingle  and    lath 

makers 

Truckers  and  pilers. 


4 

$2  25 

8 

2  50 

2 

8  SO 

5 

•  •*•«■  • 

250 

6 

1  75 

2 

400 

1 

200 

63 

1  34 

95 

*  •  «  >    *  a    ■ 

1  56 

30 

145 

60 

125 

2 

3  50 

1 

8  00 

1 

1  75 

17 

100 

5 

800 

88 

1  37 

66 

1  36 

LUICBER.  (SAWED   LUXBBB),    MAINE.— SSTAB.  No. 

•  347. 

Time,  10^  houre  per  day;  —  daye  the  paet  year. 


Laborers.. 
Loggers... 
Log  pBen. 
Mill  men.. 
Mill  men  .. 
Rafters  ... 
Saw  filers  . 
Sawyers... 
Sawyers... 


80 

$150 

5 

2  00 

10 

175 

12 

1  75 

18 

200 

15 

200 

8 

250 

2 

3  00 

5 

200 

Lumber  (sawed   lumber).  Michtqak.— Estab. 

No.  348. 

Time,  11  Tunere  per  day ;  175  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmith 
Boom  men.. 

Edgers 

Engineer... 
Engineer... 
Fireman  . . . 
Fireman ... 
Laborers . . . 
Log  jaoker . 


1 

$2  25 

2 

1  50 

2 

175 

1 

4  75 

1 

225 

1 

225 

1 

200 

55 

1  40 

1 

■•••««« 

168 

•Toatlk. 
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LUMBES  (SAWKD  LTIMBXR),  MiCHIOAK.— EBTAB. 

Ho.  34«i— €onolnded. 
TunM,  11  haurt  ptr  day;  175  dayi  ths  past  ytair. 


Occupations. 


Millwright 
Saw  fliers  . . 
Sawyers . . . 

Sawyer 

Sawyer 

Sawyers . . . 
Teamster . . 
Trimmers . . 
Watchman. 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
2 
fi 
1 
1 
5 
1 
5 
1 


f'em. 


Dally  wages. 


Male. 


$2  25 
4  60 
8  26 
2  76 
200 
1  75 
1  00 
1  76 
1  08 


Fern. 


LUMBKB  (BAWXD  LUMBBB),  WEST  VlBaniLL— Es- 

TAB.  No.  349. 
Tim$,  10  Aour*  ptr  day ;  —  day*  the  pMt  year. 


Choppers 

DustroUer 

Edger 

icireman     and 

gineer 

Loaders 

Loggers , 

Lumber  bearers 
Hatchet  worker 
Boad  makers — 

Sawyer 

Stackers 


en* 


4 

$1  10 

1 

100 

1 

125 

1 

125 

2 

1  10 

6 

1  10 

2 

■••■*• • 

1  10 

1 

1  25 

2 

1  10 

1 

2  76 

2 

1  10 

LUKBBB    (BAWXD    LUMBBB),    WB8T    YlBOOnA.^ 
ESTAB.  No.  350. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Edgers 

Fbreman 

Laborers    

Lumber  pileis. 

Sawyer 

Watchman.... 


2 

$125 

1 

1  25 

4 

1  25 

8 

125 

1 

200 

1 

1  00 

Machinbs  and  Machucbbt  (BOILBBS,  bnqikbs), 
Caufobbia.— ESTAB.  No.  351. 

Time,  10  fiouri  per  day ;  800  daye  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers*  help- 
ers  

Laborers < 

Machinists 

Moulders ' 

Moulders*  helpers. . . 
Pattern  makers 


6 

$8  75 

6 

2  25 

15 

8  25 

10 

200 

10 

2  00 

6 

2  00 

20 

8  50 

10 

2  15 

8 

3  50 

MACHIXBS  AXD  MACBnnEBT  (BOILBRS.  KH0INB8), 

Caluobkia.— EflTA^  No.  359. 
Time^  10  hourt  per  days  •—  daye  the  paet  year. 


Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers'  help- 
ers   

parpenter 


8 

$4  25 

4 
1 

200 
360 

Machihxs  axd  Macbinebt  (boilbbb,  monixa), 
Caufobmia.— Estab.  No.  399— Concluded. 

Time,  10  hownper  day;  —  daye  the  paet  ysor. 


Oooupations. 

• 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

FcnoL 

Engineer  ....< 

Laborers 

1 
2 

4 
1 

$8  00 
200 
800 

176 

Machinists  

MACUIKXB  axd  MACmNXBT  (B0ILXB8,  XX0XXX8), 
CALXFOBKIA.— EflTAB.  No.  3A3« 

Time,lQ  houre  per  day  {  -'daye  the  peut  year. 


Apprentices 

Apprentice 

Apprentices 

Apprentices 

Belt  fixer 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths'  helper 
Blacksmiths*  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helners 
Boiler  nmkers.... 

Boilermakers 

Boilermaker 

Boilermakers 

Carpenters 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Carpenter 

Caolkers 

Core  makers 

Core  maker 

Core  makers 

Core  makers 

Chipper 

Chippers 

Chipper 

Chippers 

Cranemen 

Cranemen 

Draughtsman .... 
Draaghtsman .... 

Draughtsmen 

Draughtsman.  ... 
Draughtsmen  . . .  / 
Draughtsman .... 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Flange  turner 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 


alO 

$188 

al 

1  60 

alO 

1  00 

030 

67 

1 

200 

4 

850 

1 

8  26 

8 

800 

1 

250 

1 

200 

1 

260 

16 

225 

10 

■  «••••  • 

107 

2 

860 

8 

825 

1 

800 

8 

•  ■■•••  • 

2  75 

2 

8  60 

1 

8  00 

2 

260 

1 

«  •  •  a  ■  ■  * 

226 

2 

826 

2 

8  76 

1 

860 

2 

2  75 

8 

260 

1 

2  60 

2 

226 

1 

200 

8 

1  76 

4 

2  00- 

2 

175 

1 

4  60 

1 

425 

2 

400 

1 

860 

8 

260 

1 

•  •••■•• 

183 

1 

800 

1 

• «••••• 

800 

1 

6  00 

8 

660 

2 

«••■■•• 

460 

1 

425 

8 

400 

1 

8  00 

1 

2  50 

1 

850 

5 

2  00 

64 

175 

1 

1  50 

2 

4  00 

8 

3  76 

6 

3  50 

20 

«  •  *  •  •  •  ■ 

826 

8 

800 

10 

2  75 

-'•»f 


aYonth. 
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Machines  and  Machinrbt  (botlbss,   bnqimes), 
•  Calii'X)Bnia.— Ebtab.  No.  353— Conclnded. 

Time,  10  hourt  par  day;  —  days  the  pcut  year. 


Occnpations.    ' 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male- 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Machinists 

7 

3 

3 

7 

2 

13 

15 

13 

al2 

1 

2 

4 

22 

1 

1 

1 

3 

12 
1 

2 

1 
6 
4 
1 

11 

8 
5 
1 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

..... .^ 

$2  50 
2  00 
2  50 
2  25 

2  00 
1  67 
1  33 

1  00 
67 

3  00 
3  75 
3  50 

3  25 

2  50 

2  25 

4  00 

3  50 
8  25 
2  50 

2  50 

3  50 
3  25 
3  00 
2  50 

2  25 

2  00 

2  00 
200 

1  75 
400 
8  75 

3  50 

2  50 

3  00 
2  25 
2  00 
2  75 
2  25 
2  00 
2  75 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers . 
Machinists'  belx>er8  . 
Machinists'  helpers . 
Machinists'  helpers  . 
Machinists'  helpers . 
Machinists'  helpers . 
Machinists'  helpers  . 
Molter 

...... 

Moiil<ler8 

Monlders 

Monlders 

Oiler 

Painter 

Pattern  maker 

Pattern  miikers 

PaUem  makera 

Pattern  maker    

Pattern-makers'  help- 
ers   

Plato  worker 

Plate  workers 

Plate  workers 

Plate- workers'  helx>er 

Plate -workers'  help- 
ers   

' 

Plate-workers'  help- 
ers   

RiEcers 

Sweener 

Sweepers 

Ship  carpenters 

Ship  carpenter 

Ship  carpenter 

Ship  carpenter 

Teamsters 

Teamster 

Teamsters 

Watchman 

VVatchman 

Wat<5hmen 

Weifiher 

••«•«« 

MACIIINBS  and  MACniNRRT  (BBWINO   MACHINES), 

Illinois.^Estab.  No.  354. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  285  daye  thepaet  year. 


Adjuster  . 
Adjuster . 
Adjusters 
Fitters... 
Filt^srs  ... 
Fitt-ers . . . 
Fitters  ... 
Fitters . . . 
Fonmmn . 
Foremen  . 
•Tapanner. 
fTapauuers 
Japanncr. 
•rapauuers 
laborer . . 
Laborers  . 


1 

$3  00 

1 

■   «   ■    •    a         • 

2  50 

2 

2  00 

14 

1  95 

8 

1  75 

4 

1  45 

a2 

1  00 

a2 

60 

1 

3  25 

.  2 

2  25 

1 

a  00 

2 

2  25 

1 

1  00 

a2 

75 

1 

I  75 

10 

t  50 

Machines  and  Machinbbt  (sewing  machinbs), 
Illinou.— Ebtab.  No.  3«S4-^oncladed. 

Time^  10  hcureper  day;  285  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oconpfttlons. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Malei 

Fem. 

Male. 

FOBDL 

Laborers 

4 

an 
oS 

8 
9 

14 
3 

ai 
i 
3 

.    1 
al 
1 
2 
6 
2 
al 

$100 
75 
50 
1  75 
I  50 
1  25 
1  00 
60 
185 
325 
200 
1  15 
3  00 
3  25 
240 
I  75 
1  15 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machine  haikls 

Machine  hands 

Machine  hands 

Machine  hands 

Machine  hands 

Nickel  plater 

Polishers 

Polisher 

Polisher 

Screw  maker 

Tool  makers 

Tool  makers 

Tool  makers 

MAcmNEfi  AND  Machinbrt  (boilbbs),  Indiana. 
Ebtab.  No.  355. 

Time,  10  haureper  day;  120  daye  the  pcut  year. 


Apprentice 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers'  help 
ers 


al 

4 

2 


10  75 
2  50 

1  25 


Machines  and  Machineht  (boilebs,  bnoinss), 
Indiana.— EsTAB.  No.  356. 

2Hme,  10  houreper  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths  ... 
Boiler  makers . . 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Monldc^ra 

Pattern  makers 


15 

$2  50 

100 

2  00 

:i  

2  00 

67 

I  40 

298 

2  50 

13 

2  50 

4 

3  50 

Machines  Am>  Maculnert  (knoi.xks.  snArriNo, 

ETC.),  LXDIANA— ESTAB.  No.  357. 

Tims,  10  fumre  per  day ;  300  daye  the  peut  year. 


Apprentices,  mould- 
ers'  

Apprentice,  monld- 
ers'   

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helper. 

Cupolft  man 

Enpineor 

Laborer 

Machinist.s 

MiicliiniHt 

MillwriiTlit-'^ .- 

M<»u'(ler.s 

Prittoin  makers 


a2 

al 
2 


10 
a 


$0  75 

1  25 

2  76 


50 
50 
50 
60 
00 
00 
2  50 
2  40 
2  50 


a  Youth. 
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HACiimiB  AND  Machixert  (PORTABLK  BNOIlfXe, 
FARM  MACHIN^RT),  Iin>lAlfA.-^B8TAB.  Ko.  358. . 

Time^  10  Jiourt  per  day ;  800  dayt  the  poit  ytar. 


Ooonpations. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Boiler  makers 

Bnrr  makera 

Draughtsmen 

Snsineer 

8 

8 

10 

2 

8 

1 

2 

82 

a  14 

43 

12 

15 

4 

3 

4 

• 

$2  20 

1  86 

2  00 
2  80 
8  50 
2  10 
1  50 

1  16 
50 

2  80 
2  10 
220 
8  00 
1  75 
200 

Ormders 

Xiaborers 

liaborera 

MfLAh^niitf -- 

Millwrights 

MoTildew  --  - 

Pattern  makers 

PIbo  cntters 

Sheet*iron  workers . . 

MACHDnw  Aim  Machdcrbt  (kibcbllanrous  ma- 
CHINRRT),  Indiana.— EsTAB.  No.  359. 

2Yms,  10  hoan  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  ycwr. 


Blacksmiths  ... 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Monlders 

Pattern  makers 


4 

$2  60 

4 

2  60 

10 

1  80 

22 

2  20 

12 

2  20 

3 

2  60 

Machines    and    Machinbrt    (snoinss),    Kxn- 

TUCKT.— ESTAB.  No.  360. 

Time,  10  houn  per  day;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


Apprentioes 

Apprentices 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Cupolaraan 

Iron  breakers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers . 

Moulders 

Monlders 

Moulders'  helpers... 
Pattern  makers 


a2 

$1  00 

a4 

80 

2 

8  OO 

4 

2  50 

8 

1  85 

2 

1  00 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  50 

20 

I  85 

2 

8  50 

8 

•  •••■•  • 

8  00 

8 

2  75 

20 

2  00 

15 

1  76 

10 

1  00 

6 

8  75 

5 

2  00 

6 

I  00 

6 

2  50 

1 

Machines    and   Machinert    (stationart   ev- 
QiNEs),  Mains.— EsTAB.  No.  361. 

jKm«,  J  0  kourt  per  day ;  —  day$  the  kut  year. 


Approntices 

Buicksmiths , 

Blacltsmith's  helper. 


-  - ' 

"  "—^ —  ■" 

05 
2 
I 

$0  85 
2  25 
1  3J 

Machineb   and    Machinert    (stationary   bn- 
OINB8),  Maine.— EttTAB.  No.  361— Concluded. 

lime^  10  hourtper  day;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

• 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Engineer 

1 

1 

10 
2 
18 
6 
8 
6 
1 
1 
2 

■  •■•■■■•■•I 

•  •••■•••••I 

•  ■•••■■<••• 

$1  76 
2  00 
260 

1  88 

2  60 
2  00 
1  88 

1  40 

2  25 
86 

225 

Furnace  man 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers . 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Monlders*  helpers . . . 
Mounters 

Pattern  maker 

Undesignated 

"Wood  workers 

Machines  and  Machinery  (textile  machinery), 
Masbachusettb.— Ebtab.  No.  369. 

Time^  10  hotire  per  day ;  308  daye  the  peet  yea/r. 


Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers 
Wood  workers 


150 

$2  26 

100 

1  25 

50 

2  25 

Machineb  and  Machinery  (wood-workino  ma- 
chines), Mabbacuubettb— Estab.  No.  363. 

Tims,  10  howeper  day;  308  day t  thepeut  year. 


Engineer 

Laborers 

Machinists  — 

Watchmen 

Wood  workers 


1 

$2  50 

6 

1  50 

20 

2  60 

2 

1  75 

8 

2  50 

Machineb  and  Machinery  (stationary  enrineb), 
New  Jbrbey— Estab.  No.  364. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths  ... 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders 

Pattern  makers 


8 

$3  06 

45 

145! 

06 

2  35 

30 

2  64 

14 

244 

Machines  and  Machinery  (tbxtile  machinery), 

PBNNSYLVANIA.— S6TA&  No.  36ft. 
Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices.. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinists... 
Machinists... 
Machinists . . . 
Undesignated 


040 

$0  06 

« 

3  00 

75 

1  25 

25 

1  10 

25 

2  50 

100 

2  00 

150 

1  66 

050 

60 

oToqth. 
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Hetalb  akd  Mbtallic  Goods  (pio  ibon),  Ala- 
bama.—Estab.  Ko.  366. 

JVttm,  24  houn  per  day  (two  turns) ;  —  daiya  the 

pott  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Dally  wages. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Breakers  and  loaders 

Cast- house  men 

Gmdennen 

EDsrineers 

Fillers,  too 

10 

13 

10 

2 

4 
5 
2 
2 
4 
40 
2 
2 
2 

$1  40 
1  10 
1  40 
200 
I  50 
1  25 
8  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  10 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 

Firemen  ............ 

Foremen *. 

Foremen 

Iron  carriers 

Stock- house  men 

Sto  veroeu 

Teamsters 

Weighers 

• 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (fio  ibom),  Bel- 
uiUM.~£8TAB.  No.  367.a 

Time,  24  hottrs  per  day  {two  tume);  —  days  the  past 
>         year. 


Blacksmiths 

Bnilders-uD 

4 

l>50 

SO 

15 

""2\ 
"'li' 

■     *    «     B    •     *      B 

$0  60 
80 
70 
65 

""eo" 

48 
44 

52 
80 

■""is" 

61 
71 
1  00 
64 
55 
45 
21 
38 
54 
73 
40 
50 
45 
45 
62 
82 
60 

Cslolners 

Charirers ............ 

Chargers 

$0  34 

Caroenters 

4 
2 
22 
5 
5 

Coal  carriers 

Drivers 

Dirt  movers 

Eniriueers 

Fillers,  bottom 

82 

Fillers,  top 

12 

5 

25 

6 

18 

17 

12 

^8 

6 

15 

55 

75 

75 

2 

8 

24 

&32 

12 

Firemen    

Gallery  cutters 

Kof^pers 

Keepers'  hypers 

Laborors  ....- 

Laborers 

Ijamp  carriers 

Lamp  tenders 

Loaders 

Miners 

Miners 

Roaflmen 

Screeners 

Sorters  

Stock-house  men 

Undesignated 

Weichers 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (bar  ibon),  Bel' 

OIUM.— ESTAB.  No.  368. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  {two  turru)  «;  —  days  the 

jKUt  year. 


Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremans'  assistant. 

Mftchinists 

Machinists*  helpers . . 

Masons 

Puddlors 


1 
3 

1 
4 
6 
2 
28 


$1 
1 


30 
00 
50 
40 
22 
50 
20 


Metals  and  Mbtaluc  Goods  (bab  iron),  Bel- 
oiUM.— EsTAB.  No.  368— Comdnded. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  {two  tume)  c;  —  days  the 

past  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

DaUy  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Puddlers'  helpers .... 
Rollers 

56 

S 

8 

bl6 

6 

15 

10  80 

85 

60 

24 

1  00 

56 

Rollers'  helpers 

Rollers'  helpers 

Shinirlers 

Weighers  and  labor- 
ers   

Metals  and  Mrtallic  Goods  (steel  ikoote)» 
Belgium.— EsTAB.  No.  369. 

Time,  10)  hours  per  day,'  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Chemist 

1 
1 
1 
30 
510 
1 
4 

$0  65 
40 

1  10 
75 
27 

1  10 
52 

Chemist's  assistant. . 
Foreman 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Melter 

Melters'  helpers 

Metals  and  Metaluc  (tOOds  (steel  platsb), 
Belgiuh.— EsTAB.  No.  370. 

Time,  10|  hours  per  day ;  —  days  thepaet  year. 


Firemen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Hammerman 

Hammerman's  helper 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers 

Heaters*  helpers  — 

Hookers-np 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Marker 

Roller,  chief 

Roller,  second 

Roller,  third 

Rollers,  fourth 

Shearman '. . . 

Shearman's  helper . . 
Shearmen's  helpers. . 
Shearmen's  helpers. . 
Shearmen's  helpers. . 

Sweeper 

Sweeper's  helper  — 


3 

$0  70 

1 

I  80 

1 

1  00 

1 

150 

1 

80 

8 

140 

3 

100 

3 

70 

2 

70 

6 

60 

60 

60 

120 

140 

1  16 

88 

70 

120 

80 

70 

60 

58 

34 

58 

30 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (steel  rails), 
Belgium.— EsTAB.  No.  3yt« 


Time,  10)  hours  per 

day,  - 

•  days  the  paet  year. 

Buggymen 

4 

1 

n 

2 

$0  60 

1  00 

70 

30 

Foreman 

Firemen  

Firemen's  helpers  . . 

a  This  establishment  mines  its  own  oool  and  makes  coke. 
6  Youth. 


e  The  actual  working  time  of  omployte 
is  10)  hours  per  day. 
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MBTALB  AKD    MXTALLIC    GrOOUe    (8TKKL    BAILB), 

Dbloium.— BSTAB.  No.  3T1— Couoladed. 
Tinu^  lOi  hounptr  day;  —  dayt  theptutyMir. 


OocamitioiiB. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male.    Fein. 

1 

Male. 

Fern. 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers 

Heaters'  helpers 

Hookers-np  (croehe- 

teura) 

Afachinist  

t 

|i :::::: 

3 

1 
6     .-   .    . 

1    

1 

$140 

1  00 

70 

70 
64 
60 
50 
1  40 
1  00 
00 
64 
80 
60 

■  -  •  • 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Roller,  chief 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
4 

Boilers,  second 

Rollers,  third 

Roll  turner 

Straightener 

Straighteners 

MSTALS  AND  MKTALLIC  QOOTM  (BLECTBOTTPU), 
CaUFOBMIA.— KflTAB.  Ko.  379. 

2VnM,  10  hownper  day;  800  days  (ftif ytair. 


Engineer 

Finisher 

Finishers'  helpers 
Moulders 


1 

$2  00 

1 

833 

11 

1  26 

8 

3  00 

Mbtals  Amo  Mbtaluc  Goods  (xbon  aitd  btbbl 

BABB    ABD    BAUa),     CALIFOBinA.>-£0TAB.     No. 

373. 

Time,  10  hourtptr  day ;  280  dayt  tK9  pott  year. 


Blacksmiths  . 
Carpenters . . . 

Forgem^'U 

Machini»«t«... 
Mill  hands  .. 
Steel  workers 
Yard  hands . . 


18 

$3  25 

6 

826 

18 

3  00 

67 

826 

68 

2  75 

41 

2  76 

82 

....... 

1  76 

Mbtaia  and  Mbtaluc  Qoods  (babbbd  wibb, 

OTHBB  WIBB  OOOD6),  CALIFOBNIA.— EsTAB.  No. 

374. 

T%me,  1(1  hours  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Barb-fence  maker.. 
Barb-feuce  makers. 
Barb-fenoe  makers. 
Carpenters  .. .^  . 
CariM'nters'  helpers 

Foreman 

Galvanlzers 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers 

Wire  drawers 

Wire  drawers 

Wire  drawers 

Wire  workers . 

Wire-workers'  help- 
ers   


1 

•""••"- 

$8  50 

3    

2  00 

7 

1  16 

6 

8  00 

6 

•  %."•••• 

1  76 

1 

4  00 

13 

262 

12 

2  76 

4 

1  00 

12 

8  26 

12 

2  75 

11 

2  00 

20 

300 

20 

1  25 

MBTAL8    AND     MBTALUC     GOOD0    (BHBBT   IBOH), 

Dblawabb.~B8Tab.  No.  37A. 
Time^  10  houreper  day;  288  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oocnpations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Malew 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fein 

Anne^er  - ,  t  r - 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
10 
6 
6 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 

$186 
1  50 
1  70 
1  77 

1  85 
180 
400 

2  00 
8  00 
1  70 
1  25 
1  40 
1  05 
260 

1  30 

2  76 

2  16 
1  60 
200 

3  00 

Annealer's  helper . . . 
Bandler 

Catchers 

Drag-oats 

Enf^eors  

Foreman 

Fumacemen 

Heaters . 

Heaters'  helpers 

Hookers-QD 

riaborers 

Laborers 

Paddlers 

Pnddlers'  helpers — 
Rollers 

Rollers 

Scrap  man 

Spanner  men 

Trimmer 

Mbtaib  AMD  Mbtaluc  CtoODfl  (no  ibon),  Oubat 
BBiTAiir.— BflTAB.  No.  376* 

Time,  ^hoyre per  day  (two  turns);  —daysthepaet 

year. 


Blacksmiths 

Boiler  deaners 

Boilermakers 

Brakesmen 

Bricklayers 

Bymen 

Carpenters 

Bnfpne  cleaners . . . 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Ffflers 

Fillers 

Fillers.. 

Fillers 

Firemen  .......... 

Hoistmen 

Iron  carriers 

Iron  samplers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers . . 

Laborers 

Machhiists 

Machine  men 

Masons 

Moulder    

Ore  dischargers  . . . 

Plate  layers 

Road  cleaners 

Slag  tippers 

Spare  nrakemen. . . 

Spare  keepers 

Steam-crane  men . . 
Stove  cleaners  . . . . 

Stovemen 

Sweepers 

Tube  cleaners 


2 

$104 

2 

1  88 

4 

128 

• 

08 

2 



120 

10 

84 

2 

104 

2 

00 

8 

120 

6 

84 

8 

1  18 

28 

188 

80 

108 

8 

84 

6 

76 

6 

80 

6 

76 

10 

120 

2 

06 

10 

1  86 

10 

128 

00 

68 

2 

1  08 

8 

84 

2 

1  20 

1 

1  08 

80 

78 

6 

72 

2 

64 

4 

84 

2 

76 

.6 

72 

2 

84 

4 

64 

4 

06 

• 

00 

4 

06 

12854  LAB 24 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wagks  of  Employes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

NoTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  ntates,  bnt  coyem  only  eatabUshmenU 
investdii^ted  by  the  Bureaa.    See  page  91,  also  somiuaries,  pa^es  143  to  226. 


Mbtaui  jjtd  Mbtaluc  QOOD6  (pio  iBoN),  Great 
Britain. —Ebtab.  No.  3TT. 

IViTM,  24  hourt  per  day  (Cioo  turm);  —  dayt  tiu 

patt  year. 


OooapationB. 


Barrow  mnnais . 

Boilemian 

Dropman: 

Dampers 

Sngineer 

Bngineers 

Engineers 

Fillera,  bottom  . . 

fillers,  top 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Gasman 

Iron  carriers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers 

Lal)orera 

Ore  cleaner 

Slafrgers 

Table  loaders  . . . 
Table  loader  . . . 
Truck  einptiers . 


Nnmber. 

DaUyt 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

4 

$0  96 

1 

1  00 

1 

08 

2 

82 

1 

1  06 

8 

06 

2 

1  08 

4 

06 

2 

1  20 

2 

80 

1 

240 

1 



1  00 

2 

1  16 

2 

1  56 

2 

72 

8 



72 

1 

80 

2 

06 

2 

1  00 

1 

08 

4 

08 

Fern. 


MBTAL8  AND  MXTALLIC  GOODB  (BAR  IRON),  QRBAT 

Britain.— BsTAB.  No.  378. 
Time,  12  haun  per  day ;  —  day»  the  poet  year. 


Ashmen 

Asli-lift  driver  . . . 

Bankmen 

Bar  carriers 

Bar  drawers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  hidpers 

Blooming  men 

Boiler  men 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers'  helpers 

Catchers,  mnck 

Catohers,  rail 

Coal  tippers 

Cnttors-down 

Donkey  man 

Drag-oats 

Eni^eers 

Bngineers 

FUlers 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremens'  asaistanta 

Fnmaoemen 

Laborers 

Loadors 

Motal  tippers 

Millwrights 

Painters 

Filers,  iron 

Paddlers 

RigRew 

Roll  tamers 

Boilers,  forge 

Boiler,  rail 

Booghers,  forge . . 


8 

1 

•-••••• 

2  i 

8 

6 



7 

m      •«*•■■ 

7 



4 

2 

6 

6 

12 

8 



4 

12 

1 

2 



8 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

.•■•«■« 

20 

4 

8 

10 

8 

7 

240 

5 

S 

2 

1 

12 

OO 

1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
.2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


06 
06 
12 
12 
86 
20 
88 
80 
08 
20 
72 
20 
32 
20 
32 
12 
20 
08 
06 
12 
80 
20 
40 
00 
82 
44 
00 
72 
44 
20 
00 
06 
08 
43 
82 
26 
16 
80 
86 


Metau  and  Metallic  Goods  (bar  ibonk  Gkrat 
Britain.^-Bbtab.  No.  378— Concluded. 

Time,  12  hawre  per  day  s  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Ooonpations. 


Number. 


Malt*. 


Boaghers,  rail 

Sawmen 

Scaler 

Shingler 

Shinglers.  level  hand 
Shlnglers  helpers. . . | 

Straighteners | 

Watchman 

Wheelers,  ooal | 

Wheelers,  fettling. . . ' 

Wheelers,  metal 

Wheelers,  slag 


8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 

10 
1 

17 
« 

17 
6 


Fem. 


Dally  wagea. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  60 

1  20 

1  20 

8  60 

288 

1  02 

80 

1  20 

88 

88 

I  12 

88 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods   (cast   nails). 
Great  Britain.— Bbtab.  No.  379. 

J%me,  10  howrt  per  day ;  -^  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Annealer 

Cupola  men . 
Foreman  — 
Journeymen 

Scourer  

Sorters 

Underhands. 


1 
2 
1 

12 
al 


12 


a2 


$1  80 
1  60 
900 
220 

00 


fO  50 
1  00 


Metals  and  Mbtaluc  Goods  (steel  flatbs). 
Great  Britain.— Bstab.  No.  380.5 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  ttamg) ,-  —  daye  the 

pott  year. 


Meltors 

Melters 

Melters'  first  helpers 

Melters'  first  helpecB 

Melters'  second  help- 
ers   

Melters'  second  help- 
ers   

Pitmen 

Pitmen 

Weighers 


10 

$141 

16 

106 

10 

85 

16 

67 

16 

76 

10 

58 

10 

86 

16 

67 

8 

.•••_• . 

72 

1 

Metalb  and  Metalug  Goods  (brass  CAsmioft). 
Great  Britain.— Bbtab.  No.  381. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Castors 

Finishers 

Finishers — 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Lacquerers 

Mouldem 

Mouldftr's  helper.. 
Moulders*  helpers. 
Wrappcrs-up 


2 
6 
12 
a6 
8 
8 


2 

1 

a2 


8 


$2  40 

1  20 

85 

45 

260 

200 


80 
85 
45 


$0  70 


45 


a  Youth. 

b  Bmployte  In  this  eetablislmient  are  not  all  lyspsitoil 
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Occupation  6;  wii*b  Number  and  Wagbs  of  Emplot^,  bt  lNi>U8TiuB»-<)oDt'd. 

NOTB.— Thi»  table  U  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indaatries  or  statM*  bat  oovers  only  estabUshmentrf* 
investiicated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  aummariea,  pagea  148  to  228. 


Hktau)  ahd  Mktaluc  Goods  (brass  castivob), 

GUBAT  BBITAUC.— ESTAB.  Ko.  3ti'J. 
2VifM|  10  h4mr$ptr  dapf  —  dayt  thgptut  yMir. 

Daily  wages. 


Ooeupatioiis. 


Ac^uster . . . 
Bamishers. 
Cast«>r  ...   . 

Chaner 

Dipper 

Fiuisber?  .. 

Finisher 

Koifinen  ... 
T.4icquerors 
Kutbe  men  . 
Moulder  . . . 


Number. 


Kale. 


1 

1 
1 
1 
a3 
al 
S 


3 
1 


Fein. 


Hale. 


$2  20 


77 
80 
75 
33 
80 
53 
40 


Fern. 


.V.., 


55 
70 


|0  80 


Mktals  and  Mktallic  Goods  (bbahs  castings), 
Gbkat  Bkitain.— Estab.  No.  :I83. 

Time,  10  h<mrt  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Adjusters 

Casters 

Cort)  maker 

Foreman  . . .  ^ . .  .... 

Latbe  men 

Lathe  men 

Latbe  men 

Moulders,  brass 

Moulders*  helper, 

brass    

Moulders*  helper, 

Moulders'  helper, 

brass .. 

•ViHobo3*s 


62 
8 


$0  25 
2  30 


1 
1 

4 
8 
5 
8 

1 

1  05 
3  33 

2  20 
1  33 

95 
1  25 

«1 

80 

al 

82 

al 
a« 

80 
88 

$0  70 


Met  ALB  and  Mrtaluc  Goods  (naiu),  Illinois. 
Estab.  No.  384. 

Titne,  tO  hourt  per  day ;  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Anneuler  

Blac'ksmith 

Dlacksmiths         — 
IMucksmiths'  helpers 

ISluern    

151  Iter  helpers 

Bii;;(ryroen 

Buii^ymen 

Bricklayer 

Carpenters  

Catcbers,  plate 

Catchers,  slab 

Chargfrs 

Engineers 

Firemfu 

FuTuace^obr  tenders 

Heaters,  plate 

Qeaters,  old  rail 

Heaters'    helpers, 

plate  

Heaters'    helpers, 

oldrail 

Hookers-np,  plate. . 
Hookers-np,  slab . . . 

Laborers 

Mncbinists 

Machine  tenders . . . 


1 

$1  25 

1 

>  •  •  ■      •  • 

3  70 

2 

■«•■••• 

2  75 

8 

•  •  *  •        a  « 

1  80 

2 

2  80 

02 

65 

2 

.    ■   •   *         •   • 

1  90 

2 

1  35 

•••••■ 

1 

2  80 

2 

1  75 

d2 



8  80 

2 

200 

10 

•     M     «     ■     .      •    • 

1  40 

4 

■     •    •    *            «     • 

I  85 

4 

•     *••••• 

1  55 

04 

•     •     •     ■      •      •     • 

70 

4 

•     •••«■• 

825 

8 

•     *•••* 

4  15 

4 

....... 

260 



8 

•     ■     •     •     ■      «     • 

1  80 

2 

2  00 

•  ■  ■  •  •  • 

4 

1  50 

32 



125 

.     «    w     «     *     • 

5 



1  85 

•  •  *  •  • 

4 

•    •    •      •    •    •     • 

2  00 

...••• 

MbTALB  and  MBTALLICGOODS  (!f  AILB),  iLLINOtH.— 

EsTAB.  No.  384--Coneladed. 
Time,  Id  Aourt  per  day^  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oocupations. 


Haohine  tenders . . . . 
Master  mechanic  — 

Nailers 

Nailers 

Nailers  

Nuil  feeder 

Nail  fw^ers 

Nail  feeders 

Nail  feeders 

Packer 

Paeker's  helpers  . . . . 

Packer  boys 

Picker  boys 

Pliers,  old  rail 

Pilers,  scrap 

Boilers,  plate 

Rollers,  slab  

Rollers'   helpers, 

plate 

SoraperSf  plate 

Sheannao,  plate  — 
Shearman's  helpers. . 
Shearmad's  helpers . . 
ShoTerS'  under,  plate 
Shovers-under,  plaije . 

Telegraph|men 

Tenders,  self-feeders 

Warehouse  men 

Watchmen 


Number. 

Daily  n 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

9 

$1  80 

1 

8  70 

d9> 

11  15 

dlO 

920 

d20 

8  70 

41 

460 

da 

8  60 

dl2 

2  25 

d78 

170 

dl 

10  85 

d6 

166 

al5 

■  ••••■  ■ 

60 

M8 

85 

4 

1  30 

M 

60 

2 



11  85 

<i2 

830 

d4 

420 

o2 

■•«•«« 

86 

dl 



12  00 

2 

2  75 

15 

1  60 

2 

■      •  •  •  ■ 

2  46 

4 

1  87 

2 



1  76 

a57 

85 

3 

]  35 

2 

1  40 

Feni. 


Mbtalb  and  Metallic  Goods  (spikes,  T  bah. 
Illinoib.~£stab.  No.  385* 

TUme^  10  koure  per  day;  250  doy«  the  pott  year 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bolt  oatters 

Carpenter 

Catchers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Gas  makers 

Heaters . . 

Heaters'  helpers 

HookerS'Up 

Lal>orers 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Mason 

Vnt  cotters 

Nnt  maker 

Pattern  maker 

Puddlors , 

Pnddlers'  helpers  — 

Rollers , 

Roll  turners 

Rougbers 

Sorapmen 

Hhearmen , 

Spike  makers 

SbniDdAroen 

Teamsters 

Watchmen 


4 

$2  80 

«  •  ■          • 

4 

1  80 

•  ■  - 

0 

1  75    ... 

1 

2  00    

4 

3  50 

8 

2  80 

8 

1  80 

•  •  •           • 

1 

4  83 

2 

3  00 

2 

2  15 

10 

6  50' 



14 

2  76 

8, 

1  76 

139 

1  35 

1 

4  00 



10 

280 

1 

5  00 

8 

1  50 

1 

600 

1 

8  10 

8 

4  00 

10 

2  25 

7 

700 

■  •  >  •    •   • 

8 

8  30 

11 

8  60 

4 

1  25 

8 



226 

6 

260 

■  *  *  • 

8 

200 

3 

1  80 

>  «  •  . 

3 

.... 

166 



oYoath.        frChUdren.        0  Child.         tlAUaBUiniUomployto  work  only  5|  days  per  woek. 
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MXTALS  AKD  MXTALUG  GOODS  (BAR  A^D  I'lQ  IBOK), 
iKDIANA.— EfiTAB.  :No.  3S6. 

Tim*,  10  hourt  per  day ;  200  day§  the  past  year. 


Oooapations. 


Blaokimiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

CaxiMnters 

Gatohers 

Crane  tenders 

EnglneerB 

FiUers 

Finmen 

Gatemen 

Hammermen 

Heaters 

Heat«rs'  helpers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers  . . . 

laborers 

Machinists 

Masons 

Puddlors 

Paddlers'  helpers  . . . 

Roller,  ffuidef 

Roller,  bar    

Roller,  muck 

Rollers'  helpers 

RoU  turner 

Roughers 

Shearmen 

Shearmen's  helpers . . 

Teamsters 

Watchmen  

Warehousemen 


Knmber. 


Male. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 

10 
2 
2 
2 
4 
9 
2 
2 

53 
2 
2 

82 

32 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
6 
4 
7 
6 
2 
8 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


Fem. 


$2  00 
1  25 
1  80 
3  75 


60 
76 
35 
20 
25 
00 
50 
00 
85 
40 
20 


8  00 
1  75 
4  00 
200 
10  00 


7 
4 

1 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
50 
50 

a  00 

3  75 
00 
50 
40 
35 
50 


MVTALa  AKD  MBTALLIC  GOODS  (BTKIL  RAILS),  In- 
DIAXA.— BSTAB.  Ko.  387. 

Time,  10  houn  per  day  I  200  day§  thepattyear. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Cari>enters 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Heaters 

I/aborers 

Laborers 

MacUnisto 

Moulders 

Pattern  maken 

RoU  hands *. 


8 
8 
8 
8 

4 
8 
70 
80 
17 
U 
2 
U 


$2  00 

1  50 

•  •■•>•  • 

225 

260 

■  •••••  ■ 

1  60 

400 

1  60 

1  00 

2  00 

885 

2  25 

3  50 

M^TALB   AMD  MBTALUC  GOOD6  (BAR  AKD  PLATE 
IBOH),  KbNTUCKT.— BSTAB.  Ko.  388. 

Time,  10  hawreper  day;  150  daye  the  pott  year. 


Hammerman , 

Heaters,  bar 

Heaters,  bloom  and 


scrap 

Heater,  8-inch 

Heater,  plate 

Heater,  sheet 

Heater,  slat 

Laborers  

Pnddlers 

Paddlms' kalpsca 


1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

60 

40 


$0  00 
5  00 


5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
1 
8 
8 


50 
75 
00 
25 
00 
25 
75 
00 


Mktalb  axu  Metallic  Goods  (bar  ami  pi^tk 
IKON),  Kbntuckt.— EsTAB.  No.  388— Cond'd. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day ;  150  daye  th$  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Roller,  bar 

10 
6 
6 
7 
5 

•  ■  •  •  . 

97  00 
6  00 
4  00 
3  50 
9  00 
900 
2  00 

225 

200 

2  25 

2  25 

Roller,  8-inch 

Roller,  muck 

Roller,  muck 

Roller,  plato 

Roller,  Hheet 

Rollora'  helpers,  bar. 
Rollers'  helpers, 

eight-inch     

Rollers'  helpers, 

muck 

>  •      • 

Rollers'  helpers, 
plate 

Rollers'  hei)iors, 
sheet 

Mbtai^  and  Metallic 
iron),  Kentuckt.- 


GOODB  (BAR  AMD  PLATE 

-Bbtab.  No.  389« 


Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  218  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith      

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bricklayer 

Bricklayer's  helper. . 

Bundler 

Bundler's  helper 

Carpenter    

Cart  driver 

Catcher,  bar 

Catcher,  plate 

Catcher,  sheet 

Catchers'  helpers 

Catchei-H*  helpers  — 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Hammermen 

H  am  me  rmen  's 

helpers    

Heat4)r,  plate 

Heater,  lO-inch 

Heater,  8-inch 

Heater,  sheet 

Heater,  bar 

Heater's  helper  . 

Heater's  helper 

Heater's  helper  ... 

Knobblers 

Laborers 


Laborers 

laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Millwright 

Millwright's  helper 

Pattern  maker 

Piler,  plate 

Pilcr,  plate 

Pilens  plate 

Puddlers 

Puddler 

Puddlers'  helpers  . . 
Puddlors'  helpers  . . 

Roller,  sheet 

Roller,  plate 


1 
I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
4 
3 
8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

14 

23 

6 

08 

a7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

22 

1 

22 

22 

1 

1 


$3 
2 
1 
8 
1 


00 
60 
50 
60 
60 


8  00 


J 
1 


25 
65 


260 
4  00 
8  00 
2  75 
200 
40 
25 


1 
2 
1 
1 
3 


60 
50 


2  00 
8  00 
7  00 
6  00 


6  00 
4  25 
2  76 
2  50 
66 
00 
50 
25 
00 
75 
55 
2  60 
500 


1 
4 
1 
1 

1 


50 
60 
06 
60 
26 
8  25 
2  60 
2  00 
126 
9» 
8  69 


•Toatk. 
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Occ5UPATiONa^  WITH  NuMBRR  AND  Wagks  OF  Employ1&8,  bv  Industribs — Cont'd. 

Note. — ^This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investigated  bj  the  Barean.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


Mktals  axd  Hxtalug  Goods  (bar  and  flats 
IBOM),  Kehtuckt.— EsTAB.  No.  389— Oonol'd. 

Tims,  10  hours  per  days  213  dayg  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Roller,  10>lnch 

Roller,  8-inch 

RoUera.  mack 

Roller,  bar 

1 
I 
2 

1 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
a8 
4 
a2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 

* 
...... . 

$8  50 
860 
600 
4  25 
2  00 
7  00 
300 
300 
2  75 
2  50 
2  50 
1  75 
200 
1  75 
50 
1  30 
60 
7  00 
200 
1  85 
1  65 
1  80 

1  10 

2  00 
165 
1  10 

1  60 

2  00 
2  50 

1  60 

2  50 

Rollers'  helpers 

Roll  tamer 

Rougher,  plate 

Rougher,  sheet 

Rougher,  bar 

Roaghers,  10*inch  . . . 

Roughers,  8-inoh 

Ronghers,  8-iiich  — 

Rougher 's  helper 

Scrappers 

Scrappers'  helpers. . . 
Scrapmen 

Serapmen 

Shearman,  plate 

Shearman 

Shearman ... 

Shearmen 

Shearmen 

Shearmen 

Shearmen's  helpers . . 
Shearmen's  helpers . . 
Shearman's  helper. . . 

Straighteners 

Watchmen 

Weighers 

Weighers 

Ti"^  hand       . . . 

MBTAL8  AMD  MbTALUC  GOODft  (PIO  DtOH),  MABT- 

lAXD.^EsTAB.  No.  391— Concluded. 

Time,  24  howrtper  day  (two  tume);  291  daiyt  ike 

patiyear. 


Occupations. 


Mbtalb  and  Mrtaluc  Goods  (wibb  goods), 
Kentucky. —Ebtab.  No.  S90. 

Time,  10  hour e  per  days  300  dayelhspast  year. 


Cageframers 

Cage  makers 

Cage  wijers 

Engineer... 

Ironworkers 

Loaders 

Machine  hands 

Sieve  and   riddle 

workers 

Wire  workers(heavy) 

Wire  weavers 

Wire  workerH(fancy) 
Wire- workers'  helper 


10 
a& 
10 

1 
35 

3 
16 

5 

16 

8 

all 

al 


$2  00 

75 

•    a    *    ••*    * 

1  60  1 

1  50 

2  00 

--.-•• 

1  75 

1  00 

1  00 

1  50 

1  25 

75 

<    ■     ■    •            • 

50 

1 

Gutter  men 

Keepers , 

Loaaers 

,Ore  drawers  — 

Ore  roasters 

Rakers 

Teamsters 

Watchman 

Wood  fillers 

Wood  loaders  ... 


MSTAI^  AND  MKTALLIC  GOODS  (PIO  IKON),  MaBY 
LAND.— Ebtab.  No.  391. 

Time^  24  hours  per  day  {two  turns)  i  291  days  the 

peutyear. 


Breakers,  ore 
Cart  drivers. 
Cart  drivers. 
Coal  burners 
Snginsers  .. 

Fillen 

Firemen 


8 

$1  25 

3 

1  17 

4 

1  25 

4 

!    171 

2 

2  57 

8 

1  50 

2 

2  14 

Number. 


Male. 


10 
2 


Tam. 


Daily 


Male. 

ITem. 

$l35 

]  60 

126 

126 

1  26 

1  42 

1  80 

1  07 

1  60 

1  60 

Metals  and  Mstallic  <]k>ODS  (no  xbon),  Maby 
laso.'Ebtab.  No.  399. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  (two  turns);  812  dAys  the 

past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths;  helper .  i 

Brakeman i 

Breakers,  limestone . ' 

Caipenter i 

Cinder  men 

Engineers 

Fillers 

Guttermen..^ 

Keepers  

Keepers'  helpers  . . . 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinist's  helper  . 
Stableman 


13 


25 


$1  76 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
80 
26 
76 
25 
46 
26 
27 
60 
36 
26 


2  80 


1 

1 


37 
00 


Mbtalb  and  Metaluc  Goooe  (pio  ibon).  Mary- 
lamd.— EflTAB.  No.  393. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  (two  turTts);  —  days  the 

past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Charcoal  burners . 

Engineers 

Founderyman  ... 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers  . 
Laborers 


2 

n  66 

2 

•  ••■••  • 

1  60 

2 

160 

1 

800 

2 

1  60 

2 

126 

77 

...... . 

96 

Mbtalb  and  Mbtaluc  €K)0D6  (bbabb  ooodb), 

MASBACHinRTB.*~E0TAB.  No.  394* 

Time,  —  hoursperday;  —  days  the peut  year. 


Blacksmiths  ... 
Brass  moalder. . 

Carpenters 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders 

Pattern  makers 


4 

$2  40 

1 

8  60 

5 

226 

1 

320 

18 

1  20 

40 

220 

19 

200 

2 

200 

a  Youth. 
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Mbtalb  akd  Hstaluc  Goods  (pto  lbad),  Mw- 
BOURI.— E8TA11.  No.  39d. 

Time,  8  heun  per  day,-  ■—  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Oeoopations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

• 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Blaolfwnlthi 

Carpentenp. 

DrlU«n 

6 

12 

200 

12 

362 

2 

10 

200. 

$2  00 
225 
1  25 
200 

1  25 

2  50 
1  10 
1  25 

Kiiii1ii«6n 

Laborers 

MMhSnUitff 

MaAhlniatfl'  helpers . 
Miners  a 

Mvtalb  ahd  Mitallic  €Kx>D6  (pig  lbad),  Mis- 
SOUBI.— BSTAB.  No.  396. 

2Vme,  8  houreper  daiif;  —  dayt  the  ptut  year. 


Blaoksmlth 

Carpetfter 

Carpenters 

Drillers 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Maohlniata'  helpers 
Minersa   


1 

$2  00 

1 

2  50 

2 

1  60 

45 

1  25 

2 

200 

7 

185 

10 

.2  00 

60 

1  25 

1 

1    2  50 

6 

1  10 

100 

1  10 

MSTALB  AlfD  MBTALUC  GOODS  (BUILDSKS*  HARD- 
WARE), Nbw  Hamfbbirb.— Ebtab.  No.  397. 

Time,  10  Howe  per  day;  —  daye  the  pant  year. 


Fitters 

60 

Laborers 

100 

Machinists 

6 

Moolders 

25 

Pattern  makers 

7 

I 


$1 

1 

2 


50 
25 
25 
2  00 
2  50 


Mbtalb  axd  Mbtaluc  Goods  (pipb  castinob), 
Nbw  Jbbbbt.— Ebtab.  No.  398. 

Time,  0  humreper  dayt  800  daye  thepaet  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Cupola  men 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Moolders'  helpers . 

Ptfttem  makers 

Teamsters 

Undesignated 


3 

$2  10 

2 

2  10 

12 

1  35 

4 

2  00 

8 

2  60 

80 

237 

88 

1  41 

4 

2  40 

9 

1  87 

1 

*■•"**  • 

1  66 

MBTAIJi  AlfD   MBTALUO  GOODB   (PIQ  IRON),  NBW 

York.— Ebtab.  No.  399. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tumt) ;  ~  daye  the 

pott  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Brakemen 

Breakers,  ore 

Carpenter 

Cinuermen 


1 
1 

4 
6 
1 


$3  25 
1  25 
1  33 

1  33 

2  60 
1  33 


Mbtalb  akd  Metaluc  Goods  (pig  iboh).  New 
York.— EsTAU.  No.  399— Concluded. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day;  —  daye  thepaet  year. 


Occnpations. 


Engineers 

Fillers,  top 

Fillers,  bottom 

Foreman , 

Keepers        

Keepers*  helpers  . . . 

Maoninist   

Mftchinist 

Machiulst's  helper. . 

Stable  mau 

Stove  men 

Watchman 

Waterers,  iron 

Weighers    

Yard  hands 


Number. 


12 
1 
2 


2 
1 
2 
2 
22 


DaUy 


Male.  Fem. 

• 

- 
1 

$1  06 

1  50    

183  1 

2  81  I 

167  1 

1  60 

800 

200 

1  88 

1  16   

195    

200 

1  88    

1  88 

1  00 

t 


Mbtalb  abd  Mbtaluc  Goods  (pig  iron).  New 
York.— EflTAB.  No.  4O0. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume);  365  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Engineer  

Engineers 

Fillers,  top. 

Fillers,  bottom 

Iron  carriers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers  — 
Ijaborers   


1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

20 
2 
4 
4 

25 


$2  00 

1  70 

8  80 

2  50 

1  60 

1  60 

1  60 

1  85 

1  65 

1  35 

Mktalb  and  Mbtaluc  €k>0DB  (bab  ibon),  New 
York.— Ebtab.  Na  401. 

Time,  10  houire  per  day ;  —  daye  thepaet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Dundlors    

Carpenter 

Engineer   

Engineera 

Heaters 

Heaters . . 

Heaters'  helpers  . . . 

Heaters'  helpers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Master  mechanic  . . . 

Mason  

Masons'  helpers  . . . 

Filer,  iron 

Puddlora  

Puddlera'  helpers... 
Puddlers,  level  hand 

Pull-ups   

Boilers 

Rollers 

Roll  turner 

Sorapman 

Sorapmau  

Shearman 

Squeezer  tender    . . 

watchman 

Wat<»rer« 

Wheelers 


1 

$1  91 

1 

1  43 

2 

1  55 

1 

1  60 

1 

1  7%    

2 

200    

3 

400 

2 

850 

1 

200 

4 

176 

14 

1  00 

1 

1  61 

1 

825 

1 

206 

1 

1  10 

1 

1  60 

21 

8  15 

21 

1  67 

6 

286 

52 

66 

3 

600 

2 

626 

865 

1  • 

176 

1  00 

1  80 

180 

1  20 

2 

1  00 

0 



107 
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OCCXTPATIONS,  WITH'NUUBER  AlHD  WAGES  OP  EMPI^OYAS,  BT  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

NoTK.— This  table  iu  not  a  complete  ezUbit  fur  industries  or  states,  bot  coTera  only  establiahments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  220. 


HXTALSikKDMETALUC  GOODB  (8TBEL  KAIIJB),NKW 

YoRK.—EsTAB.  Na  409. 

Urns, 24 houraper  day  (two  tuma);  —  daytthepatt 

year. 


Oocnpations. 


Blacksmiths 

Brakemen 

Buggymen 

Carpenters 

Catchers 

Chargers 

Cinder  men 

C<mverters 

Cupola  men   

Dng-onts 

IWUers 

Drop  men 

Engineers 

Fbilshers 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Gaggers 

Gate  men 

Hammermen 

Heaters 

Heaters*  helpers  — 

Hookers-up 

Hookers-np 

HookerS'Up,  tumble . 

Hydraulic  men 

Laborers 

Ladlemen   

Leverman 

Loaders 

Machinists 

Helters 

Mould  men 

Pitmen 

Punchers «... 

Boilers 

Roughen    

Ronghers 

Sawmon 

Scrapmen 

Shovers-up 

Stockers 

Straighteners 

Tableman 

Teamsters 

Tool-room  men 

Trimmers 

Undesignated 

Watchmen 

Wheelers,  coke 

Wlioelers,  limestone. 


Number. 


Male. 


8 
6 

lU 

»i 

«-i 

6 

23 

10 

8 

8 

8 

0 

10 

12 

4 

18 

15 

8 

2 

7 

5 

5 

6 

2 

4 

8 

36 

6 

1 

16 

12 

4 

12 

22 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

6 

20 

10 

1 

4 

2 

8 

10 

2 

4 

2 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  67 

1  76 

2  50 
1  07 
200 
207 


26 
08 
25 
02 
80 


2  00 


77 
80 
34 
70 
2  52 

1  64 
76 
00 
60 

2  87 

2  52 

3  58 
50 
38 
14 
10 
36 
00 

81, 
98 
2  12 

2  62 
5  67 

3  16 
3  00 
2  39 

25 
77 
95 
2  57 
2  50 
00 
27 
64 
12 
54 
25 
25 


Fem. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


MxTALB  Aim  Metallic  Goods    (hoksbshoibs), 
Kew  York.— Ebtab.  No.  403. 

I 

l^mM,  10  hours  por  day;  —  days  tho  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths    . 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bailers 

Bundlors 

Carpenters 

Catchers 

Chargers 

Engineers 


2 

18 

8 

13 

10 

3 

8 

22 

8 

4 


12  90 
2  60 


95 
87 
50 
80 
2  25 

1  72 

2  00 

3  00 


MSTALS    AMD    MSTALUO    GOODB    (HORBnHOBB), 

Niw  YORK.--JE0TAB.  Ko.  403-4)oncluded. 
IVfiM,  10  ikowvjMr  day;  ^  days  the  past  year. 


OcenpatioDa. 


Engineers 

Firemen 

Fitter  feeders 

Fixers 

Foremsn < 

Foremen 

Foremen ............ 

Foremen,  assistant . . 

Furnace  men 

Furnace  men 

Gate  men 

Heaters 

Heaters*  helpers 

Hookers-up 

Hookers-np 

Hookere-up 

Horseshoe  finishers  . 
Horse^hoie  nailers  . . . 
Horseshoe  punchers. 
Horseshoe  runners  .. 

Iron  carriers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Master  mechanics . . . 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers  . 

Masons 

Masons'  helpers 

MiUwrights 

Moulders 

Mounters 

Kail-rod  heaters 

OUers 

Pliers,  iron 

Pnddlers 

Pnddlers'  helpers  . . . 

Rollers 

Boilers,  muck 

Roll  turners 

Ronghers 

Scrapmen 

Shearsmen ■ 

Squeezer  tenders  — 

Straighteners 

Straighteners,  cold  . 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Watchmen 

Watchmen 

Waste  gatherers  . . . 

Waterers,  iron 

Wheelers,  coal  .  i 


Number. 


8 

4 
100 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
4 

80 
2 

82 

82 
8 
4 

18 
200 

50 

68 

14 

9 

1,014 

354 

2 

22 
244 

27 
3 
2 
2 
7 
3 

60 

2 

6 

104 

147 

20 
8 
4 

18 

150 

9 

0 

13 
3 

10 
a242 
2 
2 
2 
4 

22 


Fem. 


DaBy 


Male. 

Fem. 

•1  90 

1  50 

800 

1  60 

«        •  •  *  w 

660 

4  60 

■ 

400 

3  00 

190 

I  60 

125 

428 

1  75 

240 

1  60 

1  80 

«  ■ 

2  40 

2  25 

2  57 

.«.•-> 

3  00 

1  60 

125 

1  00 

400 

2  15 

1  00 

1  50  , 

2  50    

1  18    

2  15 

250 

225 

2  00 

1  00 

1  40 

280 

1  60 

484 

4  40 

300 

260 

160 

140 

1  30 

1  07 

1  60 

1  30 

88 

126 

1  00 

1  00 

100 

I  50 

MRTAL8  AlTD  MBTALUC  GOODS  (MBBCHAMT  BKABS), 

Nbw  York.— Estab.  So.  404. 
Timet  10  hours  per  day ;  290  days  the  past  year. 


Annealers 

Annesders'  helpers . 

Blacksmith 

Brass  melter 

Brass-melters'  help- 
ers  

Brass  workers 


2 
5 
1 

1 



$2  00 

1  12 

2  48 

3  00 

3 
ai 

1  82 
85 

a  Youth. 
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Mbtals  and  Mbtaluc  Goods  (mxrchamt  brass), 
Nxw  York.— EsTAB.  No.  404->Conclade4l. 

IVnw,  10  kouTh  per  day;  290  dayi  the  pcut  year. 


Oeonpations. 

Nnmber. 

Dally  wages. 

Hale. 

Fern. 

ICale. 

Fem. 

Brazier 

1 

3 

•       6 

a2 

0] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 

al 
1 
2 
4 

a2 
1 
2 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 

al 
2 
8 
2 
6 

$160 

1  25 

1  00 

75 

50 

180 

3  00 
240 

4  78 
400 
3  00 
162 
1  00 
1  12 
3  00 
1  76 

60 
162 
1  12 
1  05 

67 
1  50 
267 
200 
1  12 

1  62 
148 

2  00 
140 

75 
240 
185 
1  60 
1  25 

Braziers 

Braziers 

Braziers 

Braziftr 

Carpenter 

Coppersmith 

Enfpneer . . .  ^. 

Foreman...!^ 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman,  assistant.. 
Laborers 

Laborers 

Kaohinist 

Machinist 

Packer 

Piclder 

Pickler's  helpers 

Prelaw  hands 

Press  handd  

Bivet  maker 

Sellers 

. 

Boilers'  helpers 

Boilers'  helpers 

Slitter 

Teamster 

Watchman 

Watchman.. 

Waterer 

Wire  drawers 

Wire  drawers 

Wire  drawers 

Wire  drawers 

Mbtalb  akd  Mbtaluc  Goods  (pio  iron),  Ohio.— 
Ebtab.  No.  409. 

Time,  24  Aourf  per  day  (two  tumt) ;  —  days,  the  poet 

year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  lielpev 

Coal  cloauers 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Fillers,  bottom 

Fillers,  top 

Gutterman  (con- 
tractor)   

Hot-blast  ni«n 

Keepers  

Keepers'  helpers  . . . 

Lal)ori'r,  b<ws 

LabonTs  

Loaders 1 

Screenerfl  and  carters! 

Unlonders 

Watchman 

Weighers 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

12 
2 

61 
2 
2 
2 
1 

12 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 


92  00 
50 
25 
77 
76 
25 
35 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 


97 
25 
76 
85 
08 
00 
40 
25 
25 
66 
00 


\rETAL8  AND  MBTALLIC  GOODS  (FXO  IRON),  OHIO.— 

E6TAB.Na406. 

Time,  26 hourt per  day  (two  tumt);  ^3li  dove  the  past 

year. 


Oooupatlons. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Kale. 

Feoi. 

Blacksmith 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

....... 

$150 
135 
1  60 
185 
1  16 
1  75 
1  15 
1  05 
1  05 
1  15 
135 
1  10 
1  00 
126 
1  25 
1  60 

Breakers,  limestone . 

Breakers,  ore 

Carpenter 

Chiaermen 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Fillers,  ton 

Fillers,  bottom 

Gutter  men 

Keepers 

Keeperb*  helpers   . . 

Laborers 

Ore  setter 

Stableman 

Watohman 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (pio  iron),  Ohio.— 
Bbtab.  No.  407. 

Time,  24  houte  per  day  (two  tumt) ;  359  dayt  the 

past  year. 


Breakers,  limestone. 

Carpenter 

Cart  drivers 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Fillers,  top 

Fillers,  bottom  

Firemen 

Foundery  man 

Iron  carriers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers 

Laborers 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
10 


$1  25 


30 
15 
75 
15 
^ 
10 
00 
70 
15 
40 
10 
00 


Metals  AND  MBTALLIC  Goods  (pio  iron),  Ohio.— 
Bbtab.  No.  408. 

Time,  24  howrs  per  day  (two  turns) ;  340  days  the 

past  year. 


BhMksmith 

Breakers,  iron  — 

Breakers,  ore 

Cindermen 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Fillers,  bottom 

Fillers,  top 

Firemen 

Foundery  man 

Iron  earners 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers . . 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Overseer, night  ... 

Sand  man  

Waterers,  iron 


1 
2 
4 
8 
2 
2 

18 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
9 

18 
1 
1 
1 
4 


$2  10 

160 

120 

1  85 

180 

140 

1  35 

1  60 

165 

566 

1  80 

1  60 

1  35 

1  10 

300 

2  17 

1  10 

90 

a  Yoath. 


&  Included  in  thin  sum  are  the  wages  of  two  assistants. 
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Occupations,  with  Numbbr  asv  Wages  of  Employi^s,  by  Industries — Cont'd. 

NoTB.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indoHtriee  or  statea,  but  covers  only  eetablishmentii 
Inveetigated  by  the  Bnieati.    See  page  91,  also  sammaries,  pages  143  to  220. 


HSTALB  AND  MVTAIXIC  CrOODS  (PIO  IBOH),  OlOO.— 

SsTAB.  No.  409. 

Time^  £4  houn  per  day  {two  furiM);  350  day  the 

paktyear. 


OoovpatiDna. 


Blaoksmlth 

Blacksmith's  helper 
Breakers,  limestone. 

('agers 

Carpenter 

Cart  drivers 

Cart  drivers 

Cinder  men 

Crib  tender 

Sngineers 

Fillers,  top 

Fillers,  bottom 

Firemen 

Gnttermen 

Hot-blast  man 

Keepers 

Keepon**  helpers  . . . 

Loaders 

Overseer,  night 

Scn;euer8 


Kombsr. 

Bailyi 

Hale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

1 

$1  50 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  00' 

2 

1  12 

1 

1  50 

4 

1  08 

2 

125 

2 

■  •  •  »  •      * 

1  12 

1 

1  12 

2 

1  82 

4 

1  10 

12 

1  12 

2 

1  00 

8 

1  90 

1 

1  00 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  15 

8 

1  68 

1 

1  75 

4 

1  00 

Fern. 


Mktal  akd  Mktallic  Goods  (pig  iboh),  Ohio.— 
ESTAB.  Ko.  410. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tunu) ;  285  dayt  the 

poet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Boiler  cleaners 

Brakeman 

Carpenters 

Cinder  men 

Condnctor 

Clay  mixer    

Dock  -brake  bojrs 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Engineers — 

Engineers 

Fillers,  top 

Fillers,  bottom 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Hot-blast  men 

Iron  carriers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers  — 

LAborers  

Machinist 

Sailor 

Scrapman 

Watchman 

Yard  hands 


1 

$2  00 

1 

125 

2 

132 

1 

150 

2 

1  87 

14 

186 

1 

1  75 

1 

1  32 

2 

1  00 

1 

2  25 

2 

188 

2 

176 

2 

1  20 

6 

1  65 

24 

182 

4 

1  85 

2 

225 

2 

148 

14 

I  76 

<2 



1  76 

10 

1  48 

20 

■  • • A* •  • 

1  10 

1 

1  75 

1 

165 

1 

1  10 

I 

I  25 

21 

13.| 

MbTAM  AHD  METALUC  GrOODS  (PIO  IRON),  OHIO.— 

Sbtab.  No.  411. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  {two  tume);  f-  daye  the 

pott  year. 


Breakers,  iron  .. 

Cinderroen , 

Coal  cleaner 

Fillers 

Fonndery  man  .. 

Keepers    

Ket^lHsrs'  helpers 
Laborers 


2 
3 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
6 


$1  20 


1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 


10 
10 
10 
00 
60 
10 
00 


MSTALB  AHD  MiTALUC  GOODS  (PIO  fBOlT),  OHIO.^ 
EVTAB.  No.  419. 

Time^  24  houre  per  day  {two  tame) ;  285  daye  ike 

poet  year. 


OccopatioDs. 

Nmnber. 

D«Qy  wages. 

Male. 

Fen. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Blaoksmith 

1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
5 
1 

10 
2 
3 
2 

24 
6 
6 

Id 
4 
8 

29 

14 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 

....... 

• . « ■  • . 

*    *             ■     ■     V 

«2  50 
1  25 
175 
1  80 
1  25 
1  80 
1  85 
1  82 

1  00 

2  25 
1  88 
1  85 
1  55 
1  40 
1  60 
1  60 
1  85 
1  20 
1  10 
1  75 
1  50 
1  65 
1  10 
125 
1  10 
1  85 
1  50 
1  30 
1  10 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Boiler  maker 

Braknn^fff          

•••••* 

Breakers,  limestone . 

Breakers,  ore 

Carpenter 

Cinder  men 
Dock-brake  boys  . . 

Engineers 

Engineers   



Fillers,  bottom 

Fillers,  top 

Firemen 

Iron  carriers 

Keepers 

Keepers*  helpers  — 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Pipefitter 

SriSr..-. 

Sorapmen  • 

Ssreeners 

Screeners 

Stockman 

Track  repairer 

Watchmaii 

Weighers 

MiTALS  AKD  MBTALLIC  GhOODS  (PIO  IBON),  OHIO.— 
E8TAB.  No.  413. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume) ;  225  daye  the 

paet  year. 


Bhoksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 
Breakers,  limestone  . 

Breakers,  ore 

Cagers  — « 

Carpenters 

Cart  drivers 

Cart  drivers 

Engineers 

Fillers,  top   

Fillers,  bottom 

Fireman 

Iron  carriers 

Kellers 

Keepers'  helpers   . . . 

Laborers 

Overseer,  night 

Overseer 

Scrapman 

Teamster 


1 

$2  00 

1 

......  .'1 

1  15 

2 

1  25 

4 

1  20 

2 

1  40 

2 

1  75 

2 

1  20 

4 

1  40 

8 

2  00 

8 

1  50 

12 



140 

1 



1  80 

6 

1  82 

2 

2  00 

4 

I  40 

12 

1  15 

1 

2  50 

1 

2  00 

1 

I  20 

1 

1  25 

1 

MSTALB  AND  MSTALLIC  (rOOD8  (PIO  IKON),  OHIO  — 
SSTAB.  Ko.  414* 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (ttoo  turne) ;  —  daye  the 

paet  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Breakers,  limestone 

„  Cajzers 

'!  Cart  drivers 

(Jinder  men 

Engineers 


1 

$2  00 

I 

1  00 

2 

•  •  ■  •  ■      ■ 

1  00 

2 

1251 

8    1  00 

2    

126 

2 

176 

378 
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Occupations,  with  Number  ani>  Wagke  of  Empix>yi5s,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

NOTS.~ThlH  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastries  or  states,  hot  covers  only  estabUshments 
investigated  by  the  Bnreaa.    See  page  91,  also  summariea,  pages  143  to  226. 


Mrtalb  and  Metallic  Goods  (pig  ibon),  Ohio.— 
EsTAB.  No.  414— Ooncladed. 

Tims,  2i  howra  per  day  (two  tumt)i  —  daifi  the  pdat 

year. 


Ooeapallons. 

Number. 

Dally  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Pern. 

"fliers.  ♦"!»  T - 

2 
8 
2 

3 
2 
2 

4 
2 

4 

$1  25 
I  12 

1  00 

125 

2  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  05 
1  00 

Fillers,  bottom 

I^iremen 

Iron  breakers  and 

carriers 

Keepers  • 

Keepers'  helpers  . . . 

Laborers 

Sorapnien 

Screeners  

■  •  -  « 

1 

Mbtala  and  Metallic  Goods  (pio  and  bar  ikon), 
Ohio.— EsTAB.  Ko.  415. 

IVfiM,  24  hours  per  day  (two  tume) ;  275  days  the 

poet  year. 


▲sh  man  

Blacksmith 

BkMksmith 

Blacksmiths'  helper 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Blacksmiths*  helper . 

BrioUayer 

Bricklayers'  helper. . 

Bnndlers 

Cagers 

Carpenter 

Cast-hoase  men 

Catchers,  bar 

Catchers,  mack  — 

Catchers,  9<inch 

Catchers,  S-inch 

Catcher,  batt        

Catchers' helpers  .. 

Chargers i 

Cinder  men 

Cinder  snappers { 

Drag-oats,  mack  — 

Drag-out,  batt 

Engineer 

Engineer i 

Bnglneera 

Engineers 

Engineer ' 

Fillers 

FlUers 

Finishers ! 

Firemen 

ForemMi 

Foremen 

Heatem,  S-inoh 

Heaters,  0-inch 

Ileaters,  bar 

Heater,  batt 

Heater's  helper,  batt 
Heaters'  helpers,  bar 
Heaters'  helpers, 

8-inoh 

Hookers-ap,  bar 

Hookers-ap,  bar.  . . 
Hookers-ap,  bar — 
Hookers-ap,  mack . . 
Hookers-ap,  batt . . . 
Hot-blast  men 


2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
8 
8 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
a\ 
2 
2 


$2  00 

2  50 

2  00 

1  75 

1  40 

1  25 

8  00 

1  25 

1  35 

1  50 

2  25 

1  35 

400 

2  50 

2  50 

1  50 

1  25 

1  15 

1  20 

1  70 
1  85 

2  05 

1  20 

2  50 

225 

1  80 

1  75 

1  10 

1  85 

1  25 

225 

1  00 

000 

2  25 

7  00 

500 

400 

3  00 

2  00 

1  02 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


02 
55 
35 
10 
00 
70 
85 
60 


Metals  and  Metaluc  Goods  (pio  and  bar  ibov), 
Ohio.— Ebtab.  No.  415--Cuncladod. 

Timet  24  hours  per  day  (two  tume) ;  275  doyt  the 

pott  year. 


Occapations. 

Knmber. 

DaUy  wages. 

Male. 

• 

Fem. 

Mala. 

F^sm. 

Keepers' helpers  — 

Laborer,  boss 

Laborers 

4 
1 

17 
20 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
32 
44 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
0 
4 
4 
2 
2 

1 

4 
04 
4 
4 
4 
6 
1 
5 
3 
2 
3 

$1  25 
175 
1  50 

...... 

Laborers   

Laborers 

Machinist 

1    i  30 

1    1  10 

t    2  25 

Machinist's  helper  . . 
Millwrisht 

i    135    

8  00    _ 

Pliers,  iron 

•  •»•»»  * 

1  70  ' 

Pliers,  iron 

1  60  t 

Pilera.  iron ....... 

1  10  ! 

I'uddle  bosses 

Ptiddlers 

Paddlers'  helpers  . . . 

Rollers,  9-inoh 

Roller,  8  inch 

Roller,  8-iDch 

Rollers,  bar 

Rollers,  mack 

Roller,  batt 

Rollers'  helper,  raack 
Rollers'  helpers,  bar. 

Roll  tamer 

Roll  Immer 

1  75 
3  85 

1  95 
12  00 
12  00 

5  00 
400 
3  86 
225 

2  26 
1  80 

3  60 
200 

1  50 
290 

2  10 
860 
885 
2  10 
1  60 
1  20 
1  76 

600 

1  44 

70 
140 
1  26 
1  70 
1  60 
1  50 
1  86 
1  70 
140 
1  10 



Roll  ^timer ....... 

Roaghers,  bar 

Rou^hers,  bar 

Koughers,  8-inch  — 

Roaghers,  9-inoh 

Shmrmcn  . . .  r   -  t  -  t  -  - 

•         a    ■    * 

f^heaTTiien ........ 

Shearmen's  helper  .. 
Stickers-in,  8-inch . .. 
Stralghtener,    cold- 
.  bar -'. 

Straighteners,    ho^ 
bar       

Straighteners,  8-inch 
Straighteners,  9-inch 
Strandamen 

Teamsters 

Unloaders 

Wn.t^.h]nA.n    ... 

WeiglSrs 

Wheelers,  coal 

Wheelers,  coal 

Wheelei-s,  iron 

Mbtalb  and  Metaluc  Goods  (bah  ibon),  Ohio.- 
EsTAB.  Ko.  416* 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  209  days  the  paai  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Carpenter 

Engineers  — 

Finishers 

Firemen 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers  . . . 

Laborer,  boss 

Laborers    

MiUw'right 

Paddlers 

Paddlers'  helpers  . . 
Rollers 


1 

$8  76 

1 

1  06 

1 

2  25 

3 

226 

10 

1  60 

2 

1  40 

4 

626 

4 



1  76 

I 



2  60 

28 

1  12 

1 

3  76 

8 

826 

8 

226 

6 

806 

a  Tooth. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

Note. — This  fablo  is  not  a  oomplute  exhibit  for  industries  or  stiites.  bul>  cuverH  only  establiHlimt'nts 
invoMtigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  01,  also  summaries,  pa;;eii  14J  to  226. 


MrrAu  AND  Metallic  Goodb  (bar  ibon),  Ohio.- 
E0TAB.  No.  416— Concluded. 

IVms,  10  houn  per  day;  209  day$  the  ptut  ysar. 


Oooapations- 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

•  •  «  ■  >      ■ 

•  •   a    «    «           • 

Male. 

Fem. 

Bonghers 

10 

2 

2 

alO 

2 

$3  60 
165 
1  40 

80 
1  60 

Shearmen 

Shearmen'H  helpers. . 

Sti-aighteuers 

Wat-fuimffli 

"■••'" 

Metalb  and  Metallic  Goods  (hoof  iron,  cot- 
ton TIES),  Ohio.— EsTAB.  No.  417. 

Time^  10  houra  per  day;  225  dayt  the  past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Breakers,  iron 

Breakers,  ore 

Bnndlera 

Catchers 

Drag-ontd 

Engmeors 

Firemen 

Heaters 

Heaters' helpers.  .. 

Laborers 

Laborers        

Machinists 

Masons 

MillwTighto 

Puddlers 

Puddlers'  helpers . . 

Rollers 

Roll  turners 

Bouchers 

Btraighteners    and 

dra^-outs 

Warehouse  men 

Waterexa  


3 
3 
2 

16 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

18 

12 

25 

2 

2 

2 

42 

42 

8 

5 

14 

• 

50 
3 
2 


$2  25 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 


25 
00 
53 
50 
00 
60 
33 


(6) 


1 
1 
1 


70 
30 
10 


2  00 


00 
00 
00 
33 

(«) 

3  00 

4  00 


(d) 
1  40 
1  20 


Metals  and  Metaluc  Goods  (btebl  raila,  rods, 
ncGOTB),  Ohio.— EsTAB.  No.  418* 

Time,  10  h^turt  per  day ;  —  detye  the  pott  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths 

Blowers 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers'  help- 
ers   

Boiler-makers'  helper 

Bottom  man 

Brakemen 

Bricklayer 

Briokmakers 

Brickmaker's  helper 

Bulldog  men 

Bullhead  men 

Buggymen 

Bundlers  


Bundlers 

Buttmen : 

Catchers 

Catchers 

Catchers 

Catchers 

Catchers'  helpers 


I 

8 

2 

11 

IS 

1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 

12 
0 
8 
4 
2 

12 
6 
4 

a2 
4 


$2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


50 
05 
26 
76 

50 
85 
75 

60 
50 
00 
25 
26 
25 
22 
00 
20 
00 
50 
15 
60 
25 
75 


Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  (steel  sails,  rods, 
IKOOTS),  Ohio.— EsTAB.  No.  418— Concluded. 

Timey  10  houre  per  day;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 


Chalmers 

Chargers 

Chippers 

Cinuormen 

Core  maker 

Cupola  men 

Drag-outs 

Drillers 

Electric-light  man 

Engineeis 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Engfaieers 

Firemen 


Number. 


Male. 


Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Gaamen 

Haramormen 

Heaters 

Heaters 

Heat«is 

Heaters 

Heaters 

Heater • 

Hciiters'  helpers 

Heaters'  helpers 

Heaters'  helpers 

Heaters'  helpers 

Hookers>np 

Hookei's-up 

Hookers-up 

Hookers-up 

Hot-bed  men 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Ladlemen 

Ladlemen 

Large  crab  men 

Lead-outs 

Lever  men 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Machinist 

Tirmpiiiiiilir  helpers. . 

Machinists'^  and 
blacksmiths'  help- 
ers 

Melter 

Melter       

Melters'  helpen 

Moulder 

Moulders 

Moulders    

Moulders'  helpers . .. 

Pitmen 

Pitmen 

Rail  runners 

Reelers 

BevcTsers 

Rollers,  hoop 

Rollers,  rod 

Rollers,  rod 


24 

46 

6 

12 
1 

18 

12 
8 
1 
6 
7 

30 
2 
4 

11 

63 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 

10 
2 

10 
4 

10 
8 

12 
1 
4 

67 
8 

15 
6 
8 

14 
8 
6 
4 

27 
360 

12 
4 
2 
6 
2 
1 

18 
1 
7 


19 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

10 
7 

18 
4 

16 

14 
2 
2 
2 
6 


Fem. 


DaJly 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  78 

1  82 

1  25 

185 

1  80 

1  74 

1  05 

1  30 

1  89 

2  30 

1  07 

1  77 

146 

1  06 

1  69 

1  15 

9  00 

690 

4  66 

4  00 

3  66 

277 

2  20 

123 

2  50 

500 

450 

3  60 

8  29 

2  65 

2  00 

225 

1  64 

••■«•* 

1  35 

1  26 

1  80 

1  57 

1  35 

1  10 

I  25 

1  60    

1  31 

1  01 

2  11 

1  41 

1  65 

1  30 

2  00 

2  70 

2  05 

156 

1  50 

1  23 

400 

170 

1  40 

280 

2  07 

1  70 

188 

212 

1  80 

1  00 

1  67 

1  70 

12  00 

10  00 

7  00 

6  $5  to  $8  per  day. 


0  $5  to  $10  per  day. 


d  50  cents  to  $1  per  day. 
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Metals  akd  Mbtaluc  Goods  (stbxl  baii^  kods, 
uiooTB),  Ohio  — Estab.  No.  418— Concluded. 

2Vm«,  10  hourt  per  day,-  —  dayt  the  pott  year. 


OooapatUma. 


Rollers,  gnide 

Hollers,  mnok 

Rollers,  18-inoh 

Boilers 

Rollers*  helpers 

Roll  tamers 

Roaghers 

Ronghers 

Roughen 

Rocrghers 

Runnersmen 

Saw  men 

Screw  men 

Sheannen,  scrap — 

Sbeannssi 

Shearmen 

Slatters 

Small  crab  boys — 

Splioe  finishers 

Stookera 

Speigel  scalesmen. . 

Steel  watchers 

Stickers-in 

Stickers-in    . . 

Stickeis-in 

Stockmen 

Strandsmen 

Straighteners 

Straighteners,  ocid . . 

Straighteners 

Telegraph  men 

Telegraph  men 

Throw-overs 

Tongsmen  and  hook- 
ers  

Tongtmen 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Unloaders,  .ooal 

Vessel  men 

Watchman 

Waterers 

Weighers 

Weigher 

Weigher 

Weighers 

Weighers 

Wheelers,  ooal  and 
aah 


Number. 


2 
3 

9 
4 
2 

18 

12 
0 

10 
4 

12 
2 
4 

29 
4 

14 
8 

02 
8 

22 
2 

a2 

12 
2 
4 
6 
2 
4 
2 

«8 

28 

18 
2 

20 

2 

8 

al2 

a24 

038 

618 

M3 

15 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

82 


Fom. 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 


$6  00 


36 
60 
17 
3  00 
2  25 
2  78 
2  63 
2  29 
62 
84 
80 
67 
02 
62 
14 
90 
60 
00 
28 
20 
75 
50 
82 
30 
27 
25 
00 
00 
08 
77 
24 
50 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


8  12 


2 
1 
1 


00 
25 
02 
85 
63 
45 
82 

1  20 

2  09 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


20 
20 
20 
40 
00 
80 
15 


1  03 


Fem. 


1 

$3  08 

1 

>  ••>•■* 

1  92 

2 

-  •■•••• 

1  35 

2 



8  14 

3 

2  30 

2 

4  84 

2 

*  •••■•• 

2  42 

Blacksmith  

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith 'shelpers 

Buggymen ,- 

Carpenters 

Catchers,  mack 

Catcher's  helpers  . . . 

a  Youth. 

6  Children. 

•  This  sum  includes  wages  of  12  assistants. 


MKTALS  AMD  nTALUC  OOODS  (PLATE  IRON,  PLATE 
STEEL),  OmO.— ESTAB.  No.  419. 

Time,  10  hotere  per  day,-  280  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Metals  and  Mrtallic  (} oods  (plate  iron,  plate 
8TKEL),  Ohio.— Estab.  No.  419— Concluded. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  280  dayt  the  past  year. 


Oooapations. 


Cinder  men 

Cinder  man 

Cold  roller 

Cold  rollers'  helpers 
Drag-outs,  muck  . . . 
Drag-outs,  plate — 
Drag-out,  helper . . . 

Bn|{ineer 

Engineer.... 

Engineers 

Firemen 

foreman 

Furnace-door  tenders 

Galvanizer 

Heaters 

Heaters,  plate.  .. 

Heaters,  sheet 

Heater's  helpers, 

plate 

Heater's  helpers  . . . 
Heater's  helpers  . . . 
Heater's  helpers, 

sheet 

Heater's  helpers  ... 

Hoister 

Hookcrs-np 

Rnobblorb 

Laborers 

Machinisi 

ICaohinistH 

Mason 

Marker 

Marker's  helpers . . . 

Matchers  — 

Oiler        

Pack  openers 

Painter 

Pilera,  iron 

Pller,  piato 

Puddlers 

Pttddlers'  helpers  . . 

Roller,  plate 

Rollers,  8Leet    

KoUers,  muck    

RoUen)'  helperB,maok 

Roll  tumor 

Scrapmen 

Screwman  , 

Scorer  

Shearman  

Shearman,  plate. .... 
Shearman,  muck    . . 
Shearmen,  scrap  . . . 
Shearmen's  helpers, 

plate 

Shearman's   helper, 

muck 

Shearman's  helper  . 
Shearman's  helper  . . 

Shinglers 

Shinglers'  helpers. . . 

Stooker       

Watchmen 

Weigher 

Weighers 

Wheelers,  coal 

Wheelers,  coal 


Number. 


Male.    Fem. 


2 

1 

1 

a2 

.  6 

2 

al 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

a2 

el 

dA 

3 

4 

3 
8 
3 

8 

4 

1 

ai 

•17 

100 

1 

8 

1 

1 

a2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

dl 

16 

16 

/I 

4 

2 
4 
1 
a4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
5 
3 
2 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  50 

1  29 

-  .  .  >  • 

1  5i 



60 



1  78 

2  65 

90 

2  86 

2  60 

2  12 

1  70 

1  10 

50 

46  15 

6  13 

680 

4  70 

2  33 

2  03 

149 

2  05 

1  70 

1  10 

1  24 

544 

1  00 

346 

250 

808 

1  88 

99 

1  54 

1  84 

1  67 

■  «  •  —       • 

3  85 

1  35 

13  27 

8  85 

223 

27  88 

887 

8  42 

2  09 

885 

80 

230 

1  55 

460  ' 

327 

808 

178 

192 

1  79 

1  67 

1  10 

784 

8  92 

1  59 

1  60 

8  15 

185 

1  46 

1  35  1 

•*«»•* 

d  ThiH  sum  includes  the  wages  of  4  helpers. 
e  Includes  wages  of  assistants. 
/This  sum  inolados  wages  of  helpers. 
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OOODPATIONS,  WITH  NUMBBR  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOY!^,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

NoTi.~Thi8  table  is  not »  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  statee,  bat  covers  only  establishments 
investiRatetl  by  the  Boreaa.    Seepage  81,  also  summaries,  pages  148  to  226. 


MXTALS  AND  MSTALUC  GOODS  (BTBXL  WlilB). 

Onio.— EsTAB.  No.  490. 


Tur^,  10  hourt  per  day ;  — 

dayM  the  ptut  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Hale.    Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Blacksmiths 

Bnndlers ...... , 

i\ 

$1^ 
118 
1  86 
128 
167 
167 
108 
880 

1  18 
1  06 
1  08 
225 
1  18 
1  28 
188 

1  18 

2  10 

Carpenters 

Cleaners 

8 

210 

27 

5 
14 
20 

43 

05 

400 

7 

54 
43 
20 
62 
875 

Die  reamers 

Engineers 

Firemen 

JToremen 

Famace    men    and 
potsmen 

Galvanisers 

lAborers 

Machinists 

Mnf9<^T« 

Pointers 

Tinners 

Wheelers 

Wire  drawers 

MSTAL  AND  MlTALLIG  GOODS  (CRUCOLK  BTBBL), 

Ohio.— BsTAB.  No.  491« 
TimSj  10  hmtrtper  dmy;  —  day«  tfk«  post  ysor. 


IToremen 

Hammennen 

Hammermen's  help- 
ers  

Heaters 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Melters 

Melters*  heljiers  . . . 

Rollers 

Roughers  and  finish- 
ers   

Stodghteners 


2 

$8  08 

4 

4  16 

6 

144 

5 

2  75 

26 

1  25 

4 

2  16 

8 

480 

16 

1  84 

3 

800 

17 

187 

al6 

75 

Mrtals  ahd  Mbtallio  Goods  (nailb),  Ohio. 
E8TAB.  No.  499* 

TSjms^  10  howraper  days  —  day*  the  past  year. 


Blacksmith 

BUusksmiths    ..  . 
Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bluer 

Blner's  helper 

Oatoheis 

Cropper 

Cropper's  helper . . 

Engmeer    

Engineers 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Heaters,  plate 

Heaters^  helpers. . . 

Hookers-ap 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machine  tenders . . 

Nailers 

Nail  feeders 

Paoker 

Pilers,  iron 

Pull-overs 


1 

$3  25 

2 

250 

2 

1  75 

1 

465 

1 

1  50 

2 

480 

1 

2  75 

al 

75 

1 

8  50 

2 

250 

1 

2  00 

6 

150 

8 

562 

8 

2  60 

2 

2  70 

15 

1  15 

1 

860 

8 

2  50 

87 

848 

51 

204 

1 

1  00 

08 

100 

2 

SS5 

MVTAIS  AND  MBTALLIC  GOODS   (NAILB),  OHIO^ 

EffTAB.  No.  45)9— Conolnded. 
Time,  10  houre  per  day;  ~  daye  the  patt  year. 


Ooenpatlons. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Kale. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Rollers 

a74 

• 

«    ■    •    a          • 

$8  25 
850 
6  15 
825 
240 
320 
76 

Roughers 

Shearman,  plate 

Shearman's  hHper. . 
Shearmsn's  helpers. . 
ShoTers-under 
Tenders,  self-feoders 

MVTALS  AND  METALLIC  GOODB  (NAILB),  OHIO.' 
ESTAB.  No.  4SMS, 


Time,  10  hovreper  i 

iavf  - 

>  da/ye  thepoMtyear. 

Bluer 

1   

84  00 

■ 

Bluer's  helpers 

1     a2 

..../. 

50 

Catchers,  muck 

8 

260 

Catchers,  plate 

2 

820 

i 

Drag-outs 

8 

2  00 

Engineers  ... 

2 

8  00 

Firemen 

8 
6 

1  50 
500 

Heaters  

Heater's  helpers . . . 

6 

200 

Hookers-up,  p]at<«  .. 

2 

160 

Hookers-up,  muck  .. 

8 

1  50 

Hot-machine  tenders 

5 

250 

Laborers. 

5 
23 

1  10 
650 

Nailers 

Nail  feeders 

81 



1  50 

Paoker 

1 
•17 

600 
50 

Packer's  helpers 

>•■■«* 

Filers,  iron  

2 

1  25 

Puddlers 

42 

.  ^p ..  • . 

800 

Puddlers*  helpers... 

42 

200 

Puddlers'  helpers. .. 

42 

125 

Boilers,  muck 

8 

>•■■•*  * 

500 

Rollers,  plate 

2 

700 

Roughers,  plate  — 

2 

800 

Shearman,  muck  . . 

2 

.«■«•■- 

185 

Shearman,  plate . . . 

1 

7  00 

Shearmen^s  helpers . 

5 

160 

Shovers-nnder,  plate 

4 

200 

Wneelers,aah 

2 

185 

Wheelers,  \tou 

8 

1  50 

MRALB  AND  MSTALUC  GOODB  (HO  IBON),  PeHN- 
BTLTANIA.— BSTAB.  No.  494* 

Time,  24  howre  per  day  (heo  tumt)g  365  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Blaeksmlth 

Blacksmith's  hslper. 

Breakers,  iron 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Cinderme* 

Engineers 

FilMrs,  top 

Fillers,  bottom 

Firemen 

Iron  carriers 

Eoepers 

Keepers'  helpers 

Laborers 

Loaders   


•  •••••  • 

$150 

160 

16 

180 

2  75 

2  00 

1  45 

220 

100 

16 

155 

146 

10 

1  80 

225 

1  70 

20 

120 

2 

180 

aYonth. 


i*. 
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Mbtalb  and  Mbtaluc  Goods  (pio  iboh),  Pjikk- 

8TLVANIA.~B8TAB.  No.  495. 

2Vin«,  24  howi  per  day  (two  hmw);  186  day»  th$ 

poityear. 


Ooonpations. 


BngiB' 

FUIen.. 

Firemen. 

Keepers. 

Laborers 

Laborers 


Kmnber. 

Daily  ^ 

Kale. 

Fem. 

Kale. 

8 

$2  20 

10 

1  66 

2 

160 

2 

200 

6 

1  30 

40 

1  lA 

Fern. 


Mbtalb  and  Mbtaluc  Gooda  (pio  ibom).  Pbhn- 

BYLYANIA.— ESTAB.  No. 


Timf^  24  ftofira  per  day  (Uoo  tume) ;  150  daye  the 

patt  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Brakemen 

Breaker,  ore 

Breaker,  ore 

Cart  driver 

Cinder  snappers — 

Dumper 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Fillers,  bottom 

Fillers,  top 

Hot-blast  men 

Incline  brakeraan  . . . 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers   . . 

Laborer ^ . . 

Laborers 

Stock-house  men  — 
TVheelers,  ore 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

18 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 

10 
2 
2 


$2  00 

1  35 

1  85 



105 

185 



2  25 

1  35 

• 

1  30 

2  65 

«««■«■ 

1  60 

1  35 

1  65 

1  25 

2  25 

1  80 

1  35 

1  70 

1  10 

1  20 

1  52 

Mbtalb  and  Mbtaluc  Goods  (bab  iron),  Pbkn- 

STLYANIA.— EBTAB.  Ko.  4SI7« 

Time^  10  houreper  day ;  260  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmith  

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Ciirpenter 

Catcher,  bar 

Catchers,  8-inoh 

Catchers,  10-inch 

Catchers,  mnok 

(/iitohers*  helper .... 

Cmderraen     

Drag-outs.  10-inoh. . . 

Drag-out,  bar 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Greaser 

Grease  distributer .. 

Heaters,  8-inoh 

Heaters,  lO-lnch 

Heaters,  bar 

Heaters  helper,  bar. 

Lal>orer   

LalMirers 

Laborers 

Millwrl|^ht 


!  ■    1 

$3  60 

8 

1  70 

1 

2  00 

1 

400 

2 

800 

2 



8  00 

6 

•■•«*■ • 

250 

1 

2  SO 

8 

166 

2 

200 

1 

1  66 

1 

3  50 

3 

200 

2 

A  05 

1 

200 

1 

1  15 

2 

6  00 

2 

6  00 

2 

6  00 

1 

1  35 

1 

1  45 

6 

1  36 

e 

126' 

1 

8  15 

Mbtalb  Xxd  Mbtaluc  Goods  (bab  ibon),  Pbbb- 
STLYANiA.— Ebtab.  Ko.  497-<;oDoluded. 

Timet  10  hoftre  per  day,'  200  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oooupations. 

Knmber. 

Daily  WBgea. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

FeoL 

Filers  itnd  ehargers, 
bar 

Pliers  and  ohargers, 
lO-inoh ,.... 

Puddlers 

Puddle  bosses 

Puddlers'  helpers  . . . 

Boilers,  8-inch 

Boilers.  lO-inch 

Boiler,  bar 

Boilers,  maok 

Bougbers,  8-inch 

Bougbers,  10-inch  . . . 

Bougbers,  bar 

Bougbers:  muck  — 

Bougbers'  helpers. . 

Shei^miMi   - 

9 

2 
68 

2 
68 

2 
8 
3 

....... 

...... . 

$168 

168 
350 
400 
200 
8  00 

7  00 
600 
860 
800 

8  00 
3  25 
260 
200 
176 

1  66 
186 
3  00 

2  00 
200 
1  00 
166 

•••*•• 

Sheannen 

Shearmen 

Stocker 

Stocker's  helpers 

Straigbtenere 

Straightennrs 

Watchmen   

SIetaijs  ako  Mbtallic  Goodb  (bab  ibon,  nailb, 
BTc),  I'RNNATLVANiA.— Ebtab.  No.  498.a 

Time,  10  hour*  per  day;  250  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths  and 
helpers 

Brioluayers 

Cold-roU  men 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers   

Laborers   

Laborers 

Machinists 

Millwrights  and  car- 
penters  

Moulders 

Pattern  makers 

Puddlers 

Puddlers'  helpers 


202 

83 

130 

26 

22 

46 

120 

800 

185 

40 

90 

20 

152 

162 


$1  76 
300 
200 
240 

1  70 

2  00 


1 
1 
2 


25 
12 
40 


2  30 
280 
2  40 
385 
2  13 


Mbtalb  and  Mbtallic  Goods  (wbouqbt  uton 
PIPB),  Pbnnbtlvania.— Ebtab.  No.  499. 

Time,  10  houre  per  daiy;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Boiler  makers 

Carpenters _.. 

En^neers  and   flre- 

niou 

Heaters  and  welders 

Laborers 

Machinists  and  help 

era 

Masons 

Moulders 

Pattern  makers    . . . 


16 

$2  00 

30 

••*«••« 

2  00 

20 

'226 

35 

2  00 

450 

•  ■■•»•• 

2  00 

700 

1  16 

157 

200 

6 

8  60 

45 

226 

10 

■  •••••  • 

260 

a  Boilers,  heaters,  oatohem,  nailers,  eta,  were  not  reported. 
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Mbtals  axd    Metallic    Goods   (ibon  bafbb), 

PSNNSTLVAHIA.— EBTAB.  No.  430. 

Tim9, 10  hour*  per  day;  800  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Oconpatioms. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

ICale. 

Fern. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Carpenters 

2 

101 

8 

2 

1 

$2  50 

Ironworkers 

Iisborers 

1  80 

1  25 
3  00 

2  00 

Painters 

Teamster 

METALfl  AKD  MXTALUC  OOOIM  (PIPE  IRON).  PeXN- 
BTLVANIA.— EbTAB.  SO.  431. 

Time^  10  hours  por  day;  300  days  thspiut  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Brioklavers 

Carpenters 

Cupola  man 

BngineMB 

Firemen 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers  . . . 

Laborers 

Maohinlsta 

Pliers,  iron 

Pnddlers 

Paddlers'  helpers  . . 

Beflners 

Boilers,  plate 

Boilers,  mnok 

Boilers*  helpers 

Shearmen 

Shearmen  . . . . 
Shearmen's  helpers . 
Shinglers 


$2  45 

8  25 

2  80 

500 

2  00 

1  50 

18 

6  00 

89 

1  85 

800 

1  15 

7 

2  00 

12 

....... 

1  80 

08 

3  02 

98 

2  24 

2 

500 

S 

10  00 

4 

500 

28 

2  20 

2 

5  10 

12 

800 

2 

1  86 

a2 



12  00 

Metals  akd 'Metallic  Ooodb  (crucible  bteel), 
Pehkbtlvania.— EsTAii.  No.  433» 

Time,  10  hours  per  day t  —  days  the  pettt  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers'  helpers. 
Bricklayers'  helpers. 

Carpenters 

Chuooal  grinder  — 

Engineers 

Bngineers 

Engineers 

Vizemen 

Foreman 

Foremen  ..•*...«.... 

Foremen 

Foreman ............ 

Forunen 

Foreman ......... 

Hammermen 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Macliinists 

Medicineman 

Millwright 


1 

$2  25 

2 

1  70 

•*•••« 

8 

8  50 

2  00 

1  65 

1  95 

180 

825 

1  00 

180 

• 

170 

500 

400 



850 

800 

2  50 

2  00 

460 

17 

....... 

176 



186 

16 

100 

58 

76 

237 

1  20 

400 

Metals  aho  Mbtaluc  Goods  (crucible  btsbl), 
Penhstlvania.— EsTAB.  No.  4a0-<Conc]aded. 

Tims,  10  hours  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Millwright's  helpers. 

Boilers 

Testers 

Watchman 

Wa  t  chmen 

Weighers 

Weigher 

Wire  dravr«r 


Nomber.     i  Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

4 

$1  70 

a5 

80  00 

2 

1  45 

1 

2  25 

2 

1  85 

3 

1  70 

1 

1  80 

1 

3  70 

Fem. 


Metals  aivd  Metallic  Goods  (crucible  steel), 
Penksylvakia.— Estab.  Na  433. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  296  days  the  past  year. 


Ularksmiths 

Cari'*'°*<^^*      

Die  grinder 

Engineer  

Foreman 

Foreman 

Greaser   

Hamraormcn 

Laborers 

Laborers   . 

Melt<;rs       

Millwright  

Millwright's  helper. 

Plumber 

BoUer,  18-inch 

Roller,  bar 

Roller,  22-lnoh 

Roller,  bloom 

Roller,  bar 

Roller,  mnck 

Roll  turner 

Stockman 

Watchmen   

Weigher 


8 

$3  00 

1 

2  75 

1 



1  70 

1 



5  75 

1 

6  76 

1 

1  50 

1 

1  58 

20 

8  00 

46 

1  60 

100 

1  25 

a4 

31  23 

1 

8  75 

1 

2  48 

1 

3  60 

al 

173  52 

al 

112  75 

al 

....... 

71  85 

al 

82  95 

al 

12  40 

al 

900 

1 

6  08 

1 

1  35 

7 

1  90 

1 



1  85 

Meials  akd  Metallic  Goodb  (steel  rails), 

PEKEBrLYAEIA.— ESTAB.  No.  434* 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  (ttso  turns) ;  —  days  the 

past  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Blowers 

Brakemen 

Bricklayers 

Buggymen    

Baggyman 

Carpontors 

Catchers 

Catchers  ...^ 

Chargers 

Chippers  and  fliers  . . 

Cinder  men 

Cleaners-np 

Converter    bottom- 

bnllders 

CouTorter  bonds  — 
Doorhiinds 


7 

9 

2 

6 

10 

18 

1 

7 

9 

3 

9 

12 

21 

6 

9 
9 
6 


$2  10 

1  25 

2  80 

1  60 

2  70 
2  48 

1  65 

2  30 
2  80 
2  07 
2  93 

1  80 

2  25 

1  35 

8  40 

2  86 

99 


a  Pay  helpers  out  of  earnings. 


>  Tooths. 
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MVTAIA  AKD   MKTALUC    GOOD6    (WOML    RAILS), 

PxmrsTLVAinA.— EsTAB.  No.  434U-Oonolaided. 

Time,  24  hourt  pw  day  {fhret  twrvM);  —  day*  tft« 

pa$i  yMtr, 


Oocnpatioiis. 


Door  hands. 

Boor  hand 

Dn^<oats 

Drawers 

DrUlers 

Drillers 

Engineers 

Engineers 

Foremen 

Foremen , 

Foremen :.. 

Forgo  man , 

Hammerman 

Hammermen 

Heaters 

Heaters'  helpers 

Heaters* helpers  ... 

Hookers-up 

Hot-bed  hands 

Hot  dippers 

Hydraulic  hands  — 
Hydraulic  holsters  . . 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Ladle  men  and  pit 

men 

Ltevermen 

Machinists 

Machinists*  helpexv. . 

Markers 

Masons 

Monkey 

Rail  loaders 

Recorders 

Recorders 

Regulators    .  

RoUers 

Rollers'  helpers 

Roughers 

Runner  hands 

Shearmen 

Spiegel  melters 

Stookers 

Straij^hieners,  cold . . 
Straightening-press 

hands  

Strikers 

Telegraph  men 

nndesignated 

Waterers 

Waterers 

Weighers 


Number. 


Male. 


S6 

al 
6 

15 
2 

12 
2 

41 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

12 
8 

10 
4 
2 

12 
8 

08 

08 
2 

60 
160 

61 
8 

35 

10 
2 
2 
1 

18 
2 
2 

12 
3 
8 
6 

16 
6 
8 

24 

12 

18 
3 
30 
90 
9 
2 
2 


Fern. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$0  72 

82 

1  15 

289 

225 

88 

10 

60 

20 


250 


87 
70 


2  70 


1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


98 
68 
25 
50 
80 
50 
2  82 
60 
.  60 
2  40 
1  86 
1  20 


Fern. 


11 


2  85 
135 
2  07 
1  25 

1  62 

2  15 

1  15 

2  60 
2  84 
1  62 

1  60 
4  82 

2  07 
4  00 

1  95 

2  80 
8  55 

12 
22 


35 
53 
67 
90 
80 
35 
80 


MSTALS  AND  MSTALLIC  GOODS  (PIO  IKON).  TBN- 
NI8BBB.~ESTAB.  No.  435. 

Tims,  24  hownptr  day  (tw>  turn*);   850  days  ths 

pattyMur. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper 

Breakers,  ore 

Engineer  

Engineer 

Engineer 

Fillers,  top 

Fillers,  bottoD 


2 
10 


$1  35 

90 

90 

2  10 

1  80 

1  36 

1  80 

1  10 

Mbtals  and  Metaluc  Goods  (fiq  ibon).  Tbs- 
NBSSBB.— KsTAB.  No.  43ft— Concluded. 

Time,  24  houvM  per  day  (two  tume);  350  days  the 

poet  year. 


Ooonpations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Malew 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Fonndery  men 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers  — 

2 
2 
2 



$3  00 
180 
1  35 

Mbtau  and  Metallic  Goods  (bcaues),  Ykk- 

MONT.— ESTAB.  No.  436. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


Blucksniiths  .. 

Ensineers 

Foremen 

Laborers  ..  .. 

Machinists 

Metal  workers 

Monldom 

Painters 

Scalers 

"Wood  workers 


8 
5 
13 
62 
10 
52 
31 
15 
17 
24 


$2  10 

2  30 

3  50 
1  10 

1  75 

2  20 
225 
1  50 
]  75 
1  90 


Mbtals  and  Mbtallic  Goods  (pig  iron),  Vib- 
omiA.^EsTAB.  No.  437. 

Time,  24  hours  per  day  {two  turns);  300  days  the 

past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Breakers,  ore  . . 

Cinder  men 

Engineers 

Fillers 

Founderyman... 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers 

IroncaiTiers 

Laborers 

Watchman 


1 

$1  60 

4 

1  00 

4 

•  *•»*«  • 

1  00 

2 

1  50 

12 

1  10 

1 

500 

2 

1  60 

2 

1  16 

2 

1  00 

5 

90 

1 

90 

Mbtals  and  Metallic  Goods  (pig  iron),  Vift> 
GiNiA.— Estau.  No.  438* 

time,  24  Aour*  per  day  (two  Cum*);  320  days  the 

past  year. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper . 

Cartdriyers 

Cart  driyem 

1 
1 

J 

6 
2 
2 

16 
4 
2 
1 
2 

15 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 

12 
2 

....... 

$2  05 
90 
1  18 
50 
1  13 
1  08 
1  68 
1  13 
1  2» 
1  08 
4  00 
1  17 
1  10 
200 
1  46 
95 
260 
1  IS 
100 
1  86 

Cindermen •. 

Dumpers 

...... 

...... 

Engineers 

Fillers,  bottom 

Fillers,  top 

Firemen  

Foundery  man 

Gutter  men 

Iron  carriers 

Keepers    

Keepers'  helpers 

Iiaborei"» 

Machinist 

Stableman 

Unloaders 

Welif  hers 

•Toath. 
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MbTALS  AMD  MBTALLIC  GrOODfl   (FXO   UOir),  YlH- 

omiA.— BfiTAB.  No.  439* 

Time^  24  houn  jmt  day  (two  tumt);   860  dayt  the 

pcut  year. 


OconpaHons. 


Nomber. 


Kale. 


Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Brakemen 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Carpenter 

Cait  drivers 

Cinder  men 

Engineers 

Fillers,  top 

Fillers,  bottom 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Graders 

Iron  carriers  . .  .*.  — 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers  .^.. 

Labonrr 

Ore  cleaner 

Ore  cleaners 

iScrapmcn 

Stove  men 

Unloaders 

Weigher 

Weighers 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

10 
8 
4 

30 
8 
1 
1 
1 

13 
8 
2 
6 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
6 
1 
2 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


18  00 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


60 
40 
18 
76 
40 
05 
10 


200 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


30 
10 
40 
85 
00 
40 
00 
15 
3U 
50 
95 
10 
05 
00 
70 
95 
60 
40 


Fem. 


METALB  AMD  METAJJJC  6OOD8  (BAB  IBOM,  MAILS), 
ViBOlNIA.— ESTAB.  No.  4t40. 

Tims,  10  hourt  per  day ;  —  day$  the  poet  year. 


Apprentices. . .' 

Blacksmiths —  — 
BlacksmitiiB'  helpers 

Furnace  men 

Foremen 

Heater,  bar 

Heaters,  plate 

Heater's  helper,  bar . 
Heaters'   helpers, 

plate 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinist's  helper . 

MiUwright 

Kailers 

Kail  feeders 

Pnddlers 

Pnddlers'  helpers  . . . 
Roll  hands,  mnck  . . . 
Roll  hands,  plate  — 

Roll  hands,  bar 

Shearmen 

Wheelers 


alO 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 

8 
25 
1 
1 
1 
6 

22 

20 

20 

10 

8 

8 

4 

2 


$0  50 
2  00 


1 
1 
8 
3 


10 
50 
GO 
50 


3  50 
1  26 


25 

10 


2  75 


1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


50 
25 
50 
80 
86 
40 
iiO 
50 
00 
10 
10 


METALB  AMD  MBTALLIC  GOODS  (BAB  IROM,  MAILS), 
VlBOIMlA.— EeTAB.  No.  441. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  260  daye  the  past  year. 


Catchers 

Heaters,  plate... 

Heaters,  bar 

HsAters'  helpers 


20 

$1  60 

15 

»•••••  • 

4  00 

16 

8  45 

15 

1  60 

MjrrALS  AMD  Metaluc  Goods  (BAB  ibon.  mails), 
yiBOlMlA.->lEsTAB.  No.  441— Condaded. 

Tiime,10hourtperdoyf  itIO  daye  the  poet  year. 


Oocnpations. 

Nomher. 

Dally  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem* 

ITaflers 

37 
148 



$4  40 

1  20 

2  86 
1  40 
4  25 
8  76 
1  60 

30 

Nail  feeders 

Pnddlers        

Pnddlers' helpers  .. 

Rollers,  plate 

Rollers,  oar .  

Ronghers 

Undesignated 

79 

159 

6 

8 

24 

odo 

Mbtalb  AMD  Metaluc  Goods  (spikes,  bab  ibok), 
YiROlMlA.— Ebtab.  No.  449. 

Time,  8  houre  per  day,-  275  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Boilermaker 

Carpenters 

Carpenters*  helpers 
Catchers,  guide  ..'...\ 

Foremen 

Heaters,  18-inch | 

Heaters,  guide { 

Heaters,  guide i 

Heaters  helpers, 

guide 

Heaters'  helpers, 

guide 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Masons 

Millwrights 

Moulders*. 

Pattern  makers  . . . 

Pnddlers 

Pnddlers'  helpers. . . 

Roller,  guide 

Rollers,  18-inoh 

Rollers,  guide 

Rollers 

Rollers,  mack 

Roll  turners 

Ronghers,  18-inob . . 
Roughen,  guide  . . . 
Ronghers,  guide — 

Scrap  men 

Spike  catchers 

Spike  feeders 


6 
1 

10 

10 

20 

2 

8 

10 

2 

10 


MO 
15 

4 

2 

25 

8 

25 

25 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

5 

20 

4 

20 

14 

10 


$1  00 

I  84 

1  60 

85 

1  36 

2  25 

3  50 
8  02 
243 

1  50 

1  28 

90 

200 


800 

225 

2  00 

2  00 

240 

1  10 

450 

8  60 

8  50 

8  20 

280 

825 

2  50 

2  25 

205 

1  50 

225 

186 

METAIiB    AMD    METALLIC    GOODS    (MAILS),    WEST 

Yibgikia.— EsTAB.  No.  443« 
Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  —  daye  the  paet  year. 


Blacksmiths 

Bluer 

Bluer's  helpers 

Catchers,  plate 

Engineers 

Heaters 

Heaters*  helpers 

Hookers-up,  plate... 
Hot-machine  tenders 

Laborers 

Masons 


2 

•■■«•• • 

$2  50 

1 

400 

a2 

1  00 

2 

2  50 

2 

260 

7 

460 

7 

1  76 

2 

..•••«  . 

1  60 

6 

260 

16 

•««»•** 

1  25 

3 

860 

12864  X.AS- 


-25 


a  Youth. 
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Mktalb  aud  Mbtallic  Goods   (nails).  Wrst 
yiKGUfiA.-<-E6TAB.  No.  443-<yonoludcd. 

Time,  10  hour»p§r  day;  —  detyt  the  poet  year. 


Ocoopations. 


Nailers , 

Nail  feeders 

Packer 

Packer's  helpers 

Paddlers 

Tuddlers'  helpers  . . . 
Poddlers'  helpers .  . 

Rollers,  muck 

Rollers,  plate 

Boilers^        helpers, 

muck 

Rollers'        helpers, 

plate 

Shearman 

Shearman's  helpers . . 
SSjiovers-under 


Number. 


Male. 


32 

120 

1 

a28 

86 

86 

86 

2 

2 


2 
1 
8 
5 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$6  00 

1  60 

700 

60 

2  75 

1  76 

126 

600 

700 

2  00 

260 

8  00 

200 

2  00 

Fern. 


Musical  iNSTRUMBnrs  and  Matrrialb  (okqans), 
Maihr.-~Estab.  No.  444. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  308  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Action  maker 

Action  maker 

Bench -room  hands  .. 

Box-room  hand 

Box-room  hand 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Fly  finisher 

Fly  finisher 

Foreman , 

Machinists 

Teamster , 

Tuner 

Turner 

Turner's  helper 

Watchman 


$1  60 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
62 
60 
10 
60 
12 
60 
26 


2  00 


1 
1 


62 
62 


8  00 
2  60 
1  60 
1  35 


Musical  Imbtrumriits  and  Matrrials  (organs), 
Nrw  Hampsuikr.— Ebtab.  Xo.  445. 

Twne,  10  houreper  day ;  250  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Action  maker 
Case  makers  . 

Engineer 

Fly  finishers.. 

Laborer 

Mill  hands... 

Packers 

Tuner 

Tuner 

Yamisher 


4 

6 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 


$2  00 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


75 
66 
00 
76 
00 


2  60 


2 
1 
2 


50 
25 
00 


Musical  Inbtbumrntb  and  Matrhuub  (pianos), 
Nrw  York.— Estab.  No.  446. 

'  Time,  10  htntreper  day;  300  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Belly  men 

Box-room  hands. 
Cabinet  makers . 
Case  makers 


16 

$3  26 

2 

2  r>o 

8 

2  75 

13 

•  •«•■•   - 

8  83 

Musical  Ikstrumrntb  and  Matbrialb  (fiaxos), 
New  YoKK.-— Ebtab.  No.  446— Concluded. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  800  dayt  the  peut  year. 


Ocoupations. 


Number. 


Male. 


Case  makers 

Case  makers    ..  .. 

Engineer 

1^  inishers 

Fireman 

Fly  flnishero 

Foremen 

Key  makers  

Kiln  drier 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Piano  movers  .   . . . 

Polishers 

Porters 

Regulators 

Sawyer 

Stringers 

Toaoistors 

Tuners  

Tuners  and  fitters 

Undesignated 

Vamishers 

Watchman 

Wrappers 


16 


I 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 

13 
1 
6 
8 
6 
2 

aS 

28 
1 
2 


Fem. 


Ihdiy 


Male. 


$2  91 

2  60 
8  00 

3  33 

1  66 
388 
380 

2  66 
266 

68 
66 
58 
2  63 

1  64 
8  28 
800 

2  76 
2  83 
383 
266 

71 
2  33 
1  60 
1  16 


1 
2 
2 


Fem. 


Musical  Instrumrntb  and  Matsrials  (pianob), 
Nrw  York.— Ebtab.  No.  447. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  300  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Action  a^joaters 

Alloy  man 

Belly  men 

Belly  men 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

Blockers-out 

Blockers-out 

Blockers-out 

Bolt  and  nu^maker 

Carpenters 

Cart  drivers | 

Carvers 

Case  makers I 

Case  makers 

Casting  cleaners  — 
Cupola  men . . 

DrDlers 

Dowel  makers 
Engineer 


Engineers 

Engineers 

V  inishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Firemen 

Firemen 

letters 

Fitters 

Fly  finishers 

Foreman 

Foretiieu 

ForemoD 

Foremen 

Foundery  hands 

I«Yame  niak 01-14,  steel. 

Fraisers        

Gluer    


2 

1 

6 

43 

4 

10 

2 

4 

25 

1 

7 

3 

7 

71 

32 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

16 

85 

10 

10 

4 

5 

4 

12 

7 

1 

21 

8 

0 

12 

6 

2 

] 


$3  16 
8  66 
8  88 
207 
287 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


68 

00 


80 
79 
00 
50 
8  00 
260 
00 
66 


2 

1 

229 
2  21 
2  88 
8  83 
2  60 
225 
8  81 
2  91 
266 
225 
66 
60 
60 
16 
62 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
4 
8 
2 

1  83 
241 

2  16 
208 


00 
88 

72 


a  Youth. 
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Musical  iNBTBUiODm  aitd  Hatibials  (fiakos), 
Nsw  YOBK.— SsTAB.  No.  447— Ocncladed. 

2Vme,  10  hour$ptr  day;  300  dayg  the  pMt  year. 


Occupations. 


Glners 

Hammer  maker 

Ivory  oatters 

Japanners 

Jomers 

Key  makers 

Kiln  driers 

Laborers.... 

Laborers 

LoA:smiths 

Lumber  handlers — 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Melters 

Moulders,  composi- 
tion   

Moulders 

Oilers 

Omamenters 

Painter 

Patternmaker 

Planers 

Plate  grinders 

Polishers 

Polishers 

Porters 

Pressmen 

Repairers 

Begulators  

BegulAtors  

Begulators 

Sawyers 

Saw-mill  hands 

Scrapers 

Sounding-board  bind 
ers 

Sounding-board  mak- 
ers  

Steamers 

Stringers  

Toamsters 

Tone-pulsator  mak- 
ers   , 

Top  makers 

Top  makers 

Tuners  

Tuners    

Turners 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Tamishers  

Vitfnish  mixer 

Teneer  cutters 

Watchmen 

Watchmen 

Windlass  tenders  . .. 


Numbw. 


Male. 


10 
1 
8 

a 

12 
20 
10 
15 
47 
25 
44 
0 
• 

a 

2 

• 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

24 

18 

11 

5 

7 

2 

6 

5 

14 

18 

4 


6 

2 

12 

24 

2 

4 
6 
3 

12 
2 

88 
al08 

47 
1 
5 
4 
4 
2 


Fern. 


Dally  wages. 


Male.   Fern. 


$1  76 
2  16 
2  50 
2  83 
2  00 
88 
50 
83 
48 
60 
64 
8  00 
2  50 
2  21 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


400 
8  20 

1  50 

2  00 
2  38 
8  00 
200 

1  66 

2  81 


1 
2 
1 
8 
5 


62 
16 
88 
00 
00 
300 
2  55 
2  16 

1  66 

2  16 

2  00 

2  16 

1  06 

2  66 

2  14 

2  46 
2  16 
2  00 
4  66 
2  70 
2  06 
1  87 


2 
2 


00 
00 


2  00 


2 
1 
1 


00 
62 
83 


Musical  Xxstritmbntb  and  Matbblllb  (pl^nob), 
Kxw  TosK.— EsTAB.  No.  448« 

Time,  10  houn  per  day ;  300  daye  Hhe  poet  year. 


Belly  men ! . . . 

Belly  men 

Belly-man's  helper 
Box-room  hands  . . 
Cabinet  makers . . . 


4 
4 
1 
3 
0 


18  88 

2  06 

1  00 
237 

2  72 


Musical  iMBrxBUiODiTB  and  Matbbialb  (piavos), 
Nbw  Yobbl— Bitab.  No.  44M— Concluded. 

10  hewre  per  day,'  900  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occapationa. 


Case  makers  . 
Case  makers  . . 
Case  makers  . 
Case  makflirs  . 
Case  maker  . . 

Bnidneer 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finiahen 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Key  makers  . 
Kiln  driers . . . 

Laborers 

Laborers  

Machinist 

Piano  movers 

Polishers 

Porters 

Regulators  . . . 
Begulatom  . . . 
Regulators  ... 
Regulator. . . 

Sawyer 

Stringers 

Sweeper 

Teamsters  ... 
Tuners  .... 

Tuner  

Turners 

Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Yamishers... 
Watchman . . . 
Wrapper 


Number. 


Male. 


12 
6 
2 
4 
1 
1 
8 
7 

16 
5 
2 

12 
1 

15 
9 
0 
8 
1 
2 

11 
f 
8 

10 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
7 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 

82 
1 
1 


F( 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$8  00 
854 
220 
2  04 
167 
800 
880 
8  88 
2  85 
267 
400 
387 
2  17 
266 
800 

1  50 
188 

2  67 
2  60 
2  58 
1 
4 
8  88 
8  17 
2  10 
800 
868 

06 
8  87 
8  28 
2  60 
867 
2  60 


40 


1 
1 


68 
25 


2  24 


88 
00 


F( 


Musical  iKBTBUioEBne  akd  Matbbials  (fiahob), 
Nbw  Yobk.— Ebtab.  No.  440. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day  ;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Belly  men 

Box-room  hands 
Casejuakers . . . 
Fly  miishers  . . . 

Foremen 

Key  makers 

Piano  movers  .. 

Regulators 

Teamsters 

Undesignated... 
Yamishers 


25 
2 

22 

16 
3 

10 

2 

6 

3 

«13 


$2  88 

1  50 

2  37 
2  41 
267 
2  00 
2  17 
8  00 
2  00 

76 
2  00 


Musical  Ixstbumbbtb  and  Matbbials  (pianos), 
Nbw  Yobk.— Ebtab.  No.  450. 

Time,  10  hour»  per  day ;  800  daye  the  poet  year. 


Assorters 

Assorters'  helpers. . . 
Blacksmiths 


8 
•4 

2 


$1  60 
50 

200 


a  Youth. 
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Musical  Insteumbnts  ahd  ICatbsialb  (piakos), 
Nbw  York.— Ebtab.  No.  4flM>— Concluded. 

TinUt  10  hmuTB  per  day;  300  dttyn  the  pakt  year. 


Oocnpatioifts. 


Carders 

Carpentere 

Carvers 

Driers 

Pinlahers 

Firemen 

I'oreihen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Forestors   

Fullers 

Layers-out 

liayersHMit 

Loggers 

Loggers 

Luinbennen 

Lumbermen 

Lumber  handlers 

Lumber  handlers 

ICachinists 

Overseers 

Overseer's  assistant . 
Sawyers  and  planers 
Sawyers  and  planers 

Sawyers*  helpers 

Saw  flier 

Saw  flier 

Sewers,  hand 

Spare  hand 

Teamsters 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 


Number. 


Male. 


4 
7 

4 


2 

2 

1 

4 

10 

20 

4 

6 

4 

2 

39 

40 

8 

al2 

3 

2 

1 

9 

10 

2 

1 

1 

00 

1 

8 

11 

a4 


Fea. 


18 


alO 


Dally  wages. 


Male. 


12  00 
260 
1  50 


200 
800 
2  83 
200 
00 
60 


1 
1 
200 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


60 
60 
26 
44 
20 
00 
50 
2  00 
8  20 

2  00 
50 
00 
00 

3  00 
2  00 

60 
25 
60 
26 
60 


1 
1 
1 


Tern, 


Ollfl   AKD   iLLUMINATIirO   FLUIDS    (LIN0BBD    OIL), 

Nbw  Tobk.— EflTAB.  No.  4ft  1« 
TSme,  10  ktmrt  per  day;  304  days  the  petit  year. 


Barrellen,  oil . . . 

Boilers,  oil 

Barrel  washers . . 
Cake  moulders  . . 

Carpenter 

Coopers 

Engineers 

X«aborers 

Machinist 

Packers 

Painters 

Pressmen 

Beed-Toom  hands 

Spare  hands 

Teamsters 

Trimmers 

Watchmen 


3 
2 
2 

12 
1 
4 
2 

89 
1 
6 
2 

12 

10 
3 
2 

12 
2 


$1  25 


26 
26 
83 


2  00 


2 
1 
1 
2 


00 
60 
25 
00 


1  25 


66 
25 
25 
60 
83 
26 


Time,  10  houre  per  day,'  804  daye  the  pott  year. 


Coopers . 
Firemen. 
Foreman 
Laborers 


82 

$1  75 

2 

«•«■«•  • 

1  92 

2 

286 

7 

•  ••««■  • 

160 

$160 


1  25 


Oils  ahd  Illuminatimo  Fluids  (kbpinbd  oil,  lioo 

TB8T),  PBini8TLyAMIA.~BBTAB.  No.  499. 


Oils  ahd  iLLUMmATiBo  Fluids  (bbpihed  oil,  li(F 
TBST),  PBNiiBTLyAXiA.— SsTAB.  No.  499— Con- 
cluded. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day,-  304  daya  ths  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Paintw , 

1 

4 
8 

...... . 

$2  60 
287 
2  16 

StOlmen 

Undesignated 

One  AKD  iLLUMnfATiHG  Fluidb  (bbfikbd  oil,  11  qc 

TB6T),  PSNHSTLYANIA.— BBTAB.  No.  4ftS. 

Time,  10  heure  per  day ;  810  daye  thepaH  year. 


Coopers  .. 
Glner .:.. 
Laborers . 

Stillmen.. 
Teamsters 
Treater . . . 


16 

$1  76 

1 

200 

6 

1  60 

2 

2  25 

2 

1  66  : 

1 

2  60 

Papbr  (PBnrnno  pafbb),  Caufobbia.— Estab. 

No.  454. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (ttpo  tume) ;  286  cki^«  the 

poet  year. 


Engineer 

Foreman 

Machine-room  bands 

Pickers 

Pulp  makers 

I  Rag-room  hands.  ... 


H  00 

X 

8  00 

o 

2  00 

1  85 

2  00 

18 

1  85 

Pafbb  (PBiimKo   papbr),  Dblawabb.— ^btab. 

N0.46K. 

Time,  24  heura  per  day  (two  tume) ;  282  days  the 

poet  year. 


Blaeksmiths  and  mill- 
wrights — 

CiJenderers 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machine  tenders  — 
Machine-room  bands 

Rag  cutters 

Washers 


5 

6 

6 

7 

1 

1 

6 

13 

10 

6 

17 

17 

«2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 


60 
70 
80 
80 
00 
00 
60 
70 


1 
1 


50 
60 


$0  ^ 
70 


PAI'BK    (pbibtino 


PAPBBK  Delaware.— BsTAB. 

No.  4M. 


Time,  24  hours  per  day  (two  tume) ;  800  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Engineers 

Finishers 

ForemMi 

Laborers 

Machinists  ..^... 
Mnchine  tenders 
Machine  tenders 

aTouth. 


4 

6 
1 
8 
2 

6 
7 


$8  00 
3  00 
884 
160 
260 
S76 
160  ! 
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Pafbr   (prikting  papsb),  Delawahb.— Estab. 
No.  496— Concluded. 

Time,  24  hour»  ptr  day  (two  turtui);  300  daya  the 

past  year. 


Ooonpations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Msle. 

Fem. 

Machine  tenders  — 
Rag  cotter 

12 

1 
5 
6 
2 
8 
a2 

6 

$100 
200 
160 
283 
1  83 
1  50 
66 

B«g  cutters 

Bag-engine  tenders  . 
Rag-engine  tenders  . 
Rag-engine  tenders  . 
Rag*room  hands 

'$o"70 

PaPBB    (W&APPIIIO   PAPBB),  DBI^WABB.— EbTAB. 

No.  447. 

Tinu,  24  houm  per  day  (two  tume);  300  day*  the 

pott  year. 


Engineers 

Laborers 

Machine  tsodera  ... 
Machine-room  hands 
Rag-engine  tenders . . 


2 

$1  50 

8 

1  65 

4 

1  80 

.  • . .  • 

6 

3 

i76 

$1  75 


PaPBB   (PBIBTINO    FAPBK).    MaINB.— EflTAII.    No. 

458. 

TuiM,  24  houre  por  day  (two  tume);  —  daye  the 

paet  year. 


Engineers 

Finishers , 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machine  tenders 

Machine  tenders' 

helpers 

Bag  cotters 

Rag-room  hands 

Warehouse  men . . . . . 


8 

4 
10 

1 
20 

8 

8 

all 
6 


26 


$2  00 
2  00 
1  35 
4  00 

1  26 

2  40 

1  40 


70 
1  76 


$0  90 


Paprr  (wrappiko  paper),  Maine.— Estab.  No. 

459. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume),-  —  daye  the 

•   jMet  year. 


Beaten 

2 

4 
1 
3 

i' 

1 
1 

6 

i 

$1  90 
1  50 
1  75 
1  50 

'"2'66' 
200 

1  50 

"i'75" 

2  50 
2  50 
1  50 
1  25 

1  50 

2  60 
1  76 
1  50 

Beaters 

Bleacher 

Bleachers 

Cutters 

Bngineer 

Fin^her 

'i6'75 

^Finisher 

JF^inishor 

1  00 

VirexDsai 

ilCachinist 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

3 
1 
1 
3 

Machine  tenders  — 
Machine  tenders    - . 
Machine  tender  — 

TeamsUirs      

'Wheelwright    

Wlieelwricht 

Vard  hands  .     .  ... 

PaPBB  (PBIMTUO  PAPBB),  Mabbagbusbttb.— Bb- 

tab.  No.  460. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume);  300  daye  the 

paet  year. 


Ooonpations. 

Number. 

• 
Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Msle. 

Fern. 

Finishers  r . , ,  r ,  ^ , . , , 

88 

al 
6 
6 

4 

8 

17 

i 

4 

12 
'""52' 

1164 
48 
300 
164 
3  00 
1  62 
1  32 

"i'20' 
270 

91  08 

Finisher 

Machine  tenders 

Machine  tenders  — 
Rag-cDgine  tenders. . 
Rag-engiBO  tenders. . 

Rag- room  hands 

Rag-room  hands 

Repair  hand 

*  "90 

PaPBB    (WBmMO    PAPBB),    MAfleACHUBBTlB.— Efl- 

TAB.  No.  461  • 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tume);  —  daiye  the  paet 

year. 


Calenderers 

Counters  and  folders 

Engineers 

Fimshers 


Foreman 

Foremen 

Jogglers 

Laborers 

Machine  tenders 

Machine-tenders' 
helpers 

Overlookers 

Platers 

Rag-room  hand 

Rag-room  hands . . . . . 

Rag-room  hands 

Rulers 

Repair  hands 

Sorters 

Sorters 

Stamper  and  sealer. . 

Watomnan  and  fire- 
man  


2 
0 
1 
8 
2 
4 
2 

2 


1 
7 


12 
3 


8 
6 


20 
6 


7 

4 
1 


$3  00 
2  00 
2  26 


1 
1 
1 
3 


60 
26 
25 
30 


1  80 


2  75 
1  25 


225 


240 


$1  80 
1  60 


90 
90 


100 
1  00 


1  00 
125 
150 


Papbb  (WBimro  papbb);  MjAbaomubrtb.— Eb- 

TAB.Na4MI9. 

Time^  24  houre  per  day  (two  tama){    —  days  the 

poet  year. 


Bleachers 

Boiler  tenders 
Boiler  tenders 
Calenderers . . . 
Calenderer — 

Calenderer 

Calenderer 

Calenderers... 
Calenderers... 

Gutter 

Cutter 

Cutter 

Cutters 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finisheis 

Laborer 


4 

$i0i 

2 

2  40 

2 

1  98 

3 

2  10 

1 

8  60 

1 

2  70 

1 

1  80 

11 

164 

18 

160 

1 

2  10 

1 

1  80 

1 

1  64 

8 

io 

1  60 

8 

2  70 

2 

1  98 

4 

1  80 

2 

1  64 

1 

240 

II  08 


a  Youth. 
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Paper  (WRrmo  fapbb),  Massachubbttb.— Eb- 
TAB.  Ko.  463— Condnded. 

Time^  24  hmirt  per  day  (two  turrii) ;  —  dayw  ths 

pott  year. 


• 

Oconpatioos. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Laborers 

10 

$1  64 

Kaohioe  tenders  — 

6 

3  60 

Machine  tenders  — 

2 

1  80 

Machine  tenders 

4 

1  64 

' 

Machine  tenders . . . 

0 

1  50 

Rag-engine  tenders. 

4 

2  70 

.  . 

Rag- engine  tenders. 

2 

1  80 

Rag-engine  tenders. 

10 

1  64 

Rag-room  hand 

1 

8  80 

--«••• 

Rag-room  hands  . . . 

12 

1  60 

Rag-room  hands 

0 

60 

1  20 

$i  08 

Repair  hand 

1 

8  60 

Repair  hand 

1 

3  00 

Repair  hands 

4 



2  40 

Repair  hand 

1 

•  •         «  • 

1  64 

Watchman 

1 

1  60 

PaPKB     (WKITINO  paper),      MA88ACHU8RTT8.— ES- 

TAB.  No.  463. 

Time,  24  kourt  per  day  (two  turns) ;  300  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Finisher 

Finisher 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers  ' 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Machine  tender  — 
Machine  tenders  . . . 
Machine  tenders  . . . 
Macliine  tenders  . . . 
Rag-engine  tenders 
Rag-engine  tenders 
Rag-engine  tenders 
Rag-engine  tenders 
Rag-room  haads — 
R^-room  hands — 

Repair  hand 

Repair  hand 

Repair  hands 

Repair  hand 

Rmer 

Rnler 

Rolers 

Rnlers 

Rolers 


1 
1 
2 
7 
11 
a2 
1 
8 
1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
12 
10 
06 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 


12 


$2  75 

2  50 

'     1  60 

I    1  50 

1  00 

80 

2  00 

1  10 

$0  80 


3  90 
3  60 
50 
20 


1 

1 


48 


8  00 


80 
50 
38 
40 
75 


80 


16 
10 


500 

3  50 

2  50  ■ 

225 

600 

8  60 

1  50 

140 

... 

20 
05 


Paper  (writiko  paper),  MABaACHUBETTB.— Eb- 
TAB.  No.  464. 

TiiM,  24  houre  per  day  {two  turne) ;  800  daye  the 

poet  year. 


Boiler  tenders 

Box  maker 

Calenderer 

Calenderers 

Engineers 

Engineers'  helpers 
Foreman 


2 

$2  40 

1 

2  00 

1 

2  75 

2 

1  60 

4 

3  00 

4 

1  87 

1 

460 

# 

Paper  (wrttihg  paper),  Masbacbubbttb.— Bs- 
TAB.  No.  464t— Concluded. 

Time,  24  houre  per  day  (two  tunw) ;  800  dayt  tke 

past  year. 


Oocapations. 


Foreman 

Foreman 

Jogglers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machine  tendera  . . . 
Mnchine- tenders' 

helpers 

Rag-room  hands  . . . 

Repair  hand 

Renairer's  helpers . . 

Rnler 

Ruler's  helper 

Sealer 

Trimmers 

Trimmer 

Undesignated 

Undesitniated 

Warehouse  men 

Yardmen 


Number.       Daily  wages. 


Male.  I  Fem.  '  Mala  Fem. 


10 


I 


$3  00 

2  00 
1  60 
1  64 
1  25 

3  30 


75 


60 


60 
37 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
.50 
00 
60 


$0  90 


1  25 


Paper  (R5AMElled  and  fakct  paper).  Masba- 

OHUBBTTB.— EBTAB.  No.'  46d. 

Tiny,  10  hours  per  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Engineer. 
Finishers 
Fireman  . 
Foremen 
Laborers . 
Packers . . 


1 

4 

$2  50 

1 

1  60 

2 

2  50 

6 

1  SO 

3 

1  40 

1 

$1   10 


Paper    (envelopes),  Mabbachubbttb.— Ebtab. 

No.  466. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day.-  —  days  the  paai  year. 


Cutters  

Foremen 

Machine  tenders 

Packers 

Watchman 


2 

$1  75 

3 

1  40 

30 

1  25 

2 

1  50 

1 

1  50 

Paper  (printino  paper),  Nrw  HAMPeHms. — Es- 

tab.  No.  467. 

Time,  24  hours p&r  day  (two  turns);    —  daya  the 

past  year. 


Finishers — 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Grinders 

Machine  tenders  . . . 
Rag-engine  tenders 
Rag- room  hands. . 

Repair  hands 

Woodmen 

YVfcrd  hands 


$1  00 


aYooth. 
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Papkr  (wrapping  papxb),  Ohboon.— Sstar  No.  ' 

TS$ne^  24  howra  per  day  {two  tum$) ;  —  day  Vu 

paat  year. 


Ooonpations. 


Catters 

E&gineers 

Finishers 

Laborers 

Machine  tenders 
Rag-room  hands. 


Number. 


Male. 


a5 
5 


16 
5 


Pern. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


Pern. 


5 

lo' 


$0  87 
2  25 

*i'76'i 
2  75 


$1  75 


I     1  00 


PaPIB  (CARD.  PRDITUIO,  WRAPPIKO  PAPKR),  VlB- 
MONT.— Estab.  No.  460. 

IVms,  24  houTM  per  day  {two  tumt) ;  —  daya  the 

paH  year. 


Finishers 

Foremen 

Ma(diine  tenders . . . 
Rag-engine  tenders 
Rag-room  hands — 

Repair  hands ■ 

Yard  hands 


10 

1 
$2  00 

4 

3  00 

35 

200 

48 

150 

80 

25 

140 

20 

200 

30 

1  40 

$0  75 


Print  Works  (PRiN-nRO),  Mabbachubsttb.— Eb- 
TAB.  No.  4T0« 

Time^  10  h&urt  per  day ;  —  daya  the  paat  year. 


Ageing  ftnd  steam- 
ing hands 

Back  tenders 

Bleachers 

Bleachers 

Colorers 

Colorers 

Die  makers  . .   

Die-maker's  helpers. 

Dyers 

I^ers 

Engravers 

Engravnrs 

Engraver's  helpers. . 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Folders 

Folders 

Iron  workers 

Masons 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Packers 

Packers 

Painter 

Polishers 

Printers 

Printers'  helpers 

Rollers 

Boilers*  helpers 


31 

$1  05 

a24 

76 

21 

1  15  1 

oSl 

65 

36 

1  20 

a2 

80 

2 

4  50 

2 

2  20 

58 

1  15 

•34 

70 

7 

4  80 

8 

3  80 

a6 

•  •     «  •  •  • 

1  60 

80 

1  20 

al4 

85 

25 

65 

14 

160 

6 

1  10 

27 

1  80 

2 

240 

8 

600 

3 

6  50 

4 

4  00 

2 

850 

3 

800 

6 

2  75 

1 

236 

7 

200 

6 

170 

1 

140 

18 

120 

a4 

7 

65 

1 

160 

2 

1  40 

10 

4  80 

6 

1  70 

4 

4  30 

4 

1  20 

|0  90 


Ageing  and  steam 
ing  bands 

Ageinc  and  steam 
ing  hands 

Ageing  and  steam- 
ing hands 

Back  tenders 

Bleacher 

Bleacher 

Bleachers 

Bleachers 

Bleachers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters'  helpers 

Glammer 

Clammer's  helper  . . 

Colorer 

Colorer 

Colorers'  helpers . . . 

Colorers'  helper  — 

Diecatter 

Die-catter's  helper . 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Dyers'  helpers 

Dyers'  helpers 

aYonth. 

b  This  eetoblishment  is  oonnocte<I  with  Ko.  305. 


Print  Works  (printixo).  MA8BACHU8Km.~Es- 
TAD.  l^o.  470— Concluded. 

2Vm«,  10  koura  par  day;  —  daya  the  paat  year. 


Occupations. 

Knmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

FeuL 

Singeing-room  hands 
Sketchei'B 

18 
5 

oS 

12 

70 
a24 

30 
al7 

30 
a28 

19 

2 

$1  10 
4  50 
1  50 
1  40 
1  10 

75 
1  05 

65 
1  10 

60 
1  60 

Sketc]\j&rs'  helpers  . . 

Undesignated  

Undesignated  

Undesignated 

Washers 

Washers        

White-room  hands . . 
White- room  hands  . . 
Wood  workers 

io'oo 

Prutt    Works    (printimo),    Mabbachubbttb.— 
Ebtab.  No.  471. 

Time,  10  howra  par  day/  —  daya  the  paat  year. 


Ageing  nnd  steam- 
ing bauds  

Back  tenders 

Bleachers 

Calenderers  and  fin- 
ishers   

Calenderers  and  fold 
ers 

Colorers 

Driers 

Engravers 

Pantogrsphers  — 

Platform  boys    — 

Printers 

Shearers  and  winders 


6 

1125 

4 

188 

8 

1  00 

10 

14 

200 

6 

i  88 

a8 

1  00 

4 

s' 

400 

ai 

76 

4 

2  50 

6 

1  16 

$1  00 


91 


Print  Workb  (printing) ,  Nrw  Hampshirb.— 

ESTAB.   No.  4yil.fr 

Time,  10  houra  per  day;  300  daya  the  pa»t  year. 


2 

23 

08 

12 

1 

I 

28 

a9 

al6 

^ 

3 

8 

1 

1 



1 

1 

31 

^                • 

al 

1 

1 

7 

28 

al 

08 

$1  60 

1  20 

7.'^ 

1  25 

2  00 

2  00 

J  25 

05 

75 

1  60 

1  a5 

4  00 

1  60 

2  75 

2  25 

1  20 

I  00 

4  66 

I  00 

1  50 

1  25 

85 

60 
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PlUMT    WOUKS    (PRIMTINO),    NkW   HAMPSHIBB.- 

EsTAB.  No.  479^~Conoladed. 
Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  300  days  tKe  pott  year. 


Oooapations. 


Engineer 

Engrayen -••. 

Engravers 

Eneraven'  helper. . . 

Fmishers 

Finishers ., 

firemen  ..*....  ...... 

Foreman 

Laborer <. .  — 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine  setter 

Machine-setter's 

helper 

Maonine-setter's 

helpers 

Mangier 

Mangler's  helpers . . . 
Mangler^s  helpers . . . 

Pantographer 

Pantograph  setter. . . 
Pantograph  -  setter's 

helper 

Plate  cutters 

Plate-ontter's  helper 

Prtaiters 

Printer 

Printers 

Shearer ■ 

Shearers 

Shearers'  helpers — 

Sketcbers 

Sketcher's  help^ — 
Sketcher's  helper — 
Sketcher's  helper. . . 

Undesignated 

Undeaignated 

Undesignated 

Watchmen 

White-room  hand — 
White-room  hands . . . 
Yacdmen 


Number. 


D^ywages. 


Male.    Fem.  I  Male. 


1 

2 

2 

1 

80 

05 

7 

1 

1 

1 

22 

12 

1 


6 
1 
7 
oS 
I 
1 

1 
4 
1 

11 
1 
2 
1 
8 

oO 
5 
1 
1 

al 

OS 

a22 

al8 

6 

1 

6 

10 


18  00 
8  91 


84 


20 


4 
2 
1 

1 

4 
2 
1 


66 
00 
80 
05 
50 
16 
25 
80 

IS 

2  00 


2  1( 


1  80 


26 
60 
20 
60 
1  25 

3  50 

1  66 

4  88 
1  66 

4  as 

8  50 
1  75 
200 
1  10 
55 
66 
66 
38 
75 
88 
66 
54 
60 
60 
15 
20 


4 
1 
1 


Fem. 


$0  90 


1  00 


91 


91 


Pbdit  Wobks  (rKnrmro),  Nbw  Jbrsbt.— Estab. 

No.  473. 

TUne,  10  hours  per  days  800  days  thspast  year. 


Bleachers 

Colorers  and  dyers . . 

Engravers 

Finiahers 

Laborers 

Printers 


80 

$1  00 

40 

1  25 

25 

2  00 

60 

1  00 

40 

1  00 

10 

4  00 

Pkimt  Wobks  (blbachino),  Nbw  Yobk.— Bstab. 

No.  474. 

TimSj  11  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Bleachers 

Expresser 

Folders 

Foremen 

Packer 

Undesignated 


7 

$1  17 

1 

2  50 

3 

26 

1  50 

2 

8  00 

1 

200 

a3 

i 

87 

$0  83 


a  Youth. 


Pbdtf  Wobks  (FBDrrmo).  PBMN6TLTAiiiA.~EeTAB. 

No.  479. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  -^  dtiys  ^he  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Engravers  — 

Forem«i 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinists... 

Printers 

Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Undesignated 


Number.      Dally  wagea. 


Male. 


10 

5 

5 

10 

74 

200 

19 

14 

a97 

a  100 

&149 


Fem.  ,  Male. 


$3  33 


Fom. 


5 

4 


83 
17 


300 


37 

28 


1  50 

1  25 

2  00 

4  16 

83 

58 

45 

>0  63 
1  00 


BAXLBOAD  COHSTBUCnON  (PBBIOHT  AXD   PASaSN- 
QBB  CABS),  NOBTH  CABOUMA.— ESTAB.  No.  47#. 


Time,  10  hows  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  y 


Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Carx>enter8 

Gi^cnters  

CarpentctfV 

Engtoeer^ 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Labort^rs 

Sawyer,  machine  — 
Sawyers,  machine . . . 


1 
2 
4 
4 
a2 
1 
1 

13 

a2 

1 

4 


12  25 

1  75 

1  50 

1  25 

75 

1  25 

80 

80 

50 

225 

1  25 

RaILBOAD      CONSTBUCnON      (LOOOMOnVB       ABD 
FBBIGHT  CABS),  NOBTH  CABOLINA—ESTAB.  No. 

4U'7. 

Time^  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Apprentices 

Blaoksmlths 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Carpenters 

Carpenters    

Engineers,   locomo- 
tive   

Firemen 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machinists  

Moulders 

Painter,  decorative  . 
Painters 


al8 

$0  50 

2 

235 

2 

1  75 

7 

1  00 

2 
4 

\^ 

g 

283^ 
89 

15 

1  00 

3 

2  88 

3 

■  -  • 

1  75 

2 

2861 

1 



250 

8 

1  60 

RAILBOAD  CONSTBUCnOB  (FBBIOHT  CABS  AND  CAM, 
WHBBLB),  TBKNB88BK.— EBTAB.  No.  478. 

Time^  10  hours  per  day;  ->  days  ihe  past  year. 


BLMksmith 

Blacksmiths'  helperf 

Carpenters  

Core  maker 

Cnpola  man 

Engineer.* 

Foremen 


8 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 
2 

$2  10 
1  00 
1  58 
1  85 
1  86 
1  25 
826 

dreu. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employes,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

Note. —This  table  is  not  a  oompleto  exhibit  for  indastiles  or  statoiif  but  covert*  only  etftabliabments 
inyestieated  by  tiie  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaTles,  pages  143  to  220. 


BaILBOAD  COllBTRUCnOK  (VRBIOBT  CABB  AHD  CAE 
WRBBL8),      TXXlCUaBB.— SSTAB.      No.      478— 

CoDolnded. 

SYfiM,  10  houn  p€r  day ,-  —  dayt  the  paH  ysar. 


OccupattWM. 

Number. 

Dally  wages. 

Male. 

ft 

Fem. 

Hale. 

Fem. 

1 
8 
5 
2 
4 
3 
8 
2 

$2  50 

1  50 

90 

225 

1  00 

2  25 
1  00 
250 

Laborers 

liaboTsrs 

Machinists 

Machinists*  helpers  . 
Mouldf^rw  -    

Monlders' helpers  .. 
Pattern  makers 

Railroad  Coiistbuctiok  (PASsBiroBRCABs),  Vbr- 
MOMT.—EsTAii.  No.  47II* 

Time,  10  houn  per  day;  —  daye  As  paH  year. 


Apprentices 

Blackffiniths 

Blacksmiths'  Helper 

Boiler  maker 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helper* 

Painters 

Pattern  maker 

Kepair  hand 

liepair  hands 

Tinsmith 

Tinsmith's  helper . . 

Undesignated 

Watchmen 

Woodworkers 


15 


32 


18 
50 
12 
80 
90 
48 
2  26 
2  18 
112 
8  48 
2  26 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


86 
00 
26 
80 
25 
06 
25 


2  46 


1 
1 


12 

50 


Apprenuces 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler-makers'  help- 
ers        

Bricklayer 

Carpenters 

Bngineer,  stationary. 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Moulders ...  . 

Painters 

Pattern  maken 

Planers  

Pipefitters 

Shophauda 

Tinsmitha 


al4 

**'■**  >l 

00  70 

17 

280 

'       19 

180 

12 

280 

12 

180 

1 

800 

88 

2  10 

7 

1  80 

68 

1  10 

41 

• 

280 

22 

220 

7 

1  80 

3 

2  70 

3 

.  ^.  .  •  •  • 

280 

7 

280 

25 

1  40 

«, 

2  10 

1 

, 

RaILBOAD  CONSTEUCnOH  (FBBIGHT  AHD  PAS8EK- 
6KB  CABB),  YlBOnilA.— ESTAB.  No.  486* 

Timet  10  homreper  dayj  300  days  the  paet  year. 


BUBBKB  (BUBBKB  BOOTS,  SH0B8,  ABCTICB),  MaSBA- 
CHUBBTT8.— KBTAB.  No.  481. 

Timet  10  houreper  day ;  800  daye  the  paet  yeeur. 


Oecupationa. 


Boot  makers 

Cutters 

Cotters 

Dyer 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Qrinders 

Heaters 

I*aborers 

Machinists  and  ear- 

penters 

Shoemakers 

Teamster 

y amlshers 


Number. 


Male. 


200 

100 

76 

1 

4 

11 

160 

4 
47 

12 


1 
20 


Fem. 


600 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$2  80 
240 

1  80 

2  76 
250 
1  75 
1  26 
260 

1  36 

2  25 

'2'25 
183 


Fem. 


$1  16 


KUBBEB  (BUBBBB   BOOTS,    BHOEB,    ABCTIGS),    NRW 

Jebbet.— Ebtab.  No.  489. 
2Vms,  10  houreper  day  ;  292  daye  Cft« paei  year. 


Boot  makers 
Box  makers . 

Cotters 

Hill  hands.. 

Packers 

Packers 

Shoemakers . 
Shoemakers . 
Vamishers . . 


47 

$1  60 

7 

1  50 

56 

1  76 

82 

126 

6 

176 

alO 

86 

a06 

"iii* 

126 

16 

176 

$1  00 


RUBBEB  (BUBBBB  boots,  BHOEB,  ABCnCS),  NEW 

Jebbet.— Ebtab.  No.  488. 
Tim^tlOhofwreperdayi  Wi  daye  the  paat  year. 


Bootmakers 
Bootmakers 

Cutters 

Cutters 

MiU  hands.. 
MOlhanda.. 

Packers 

Shoemakers. 
Yamisbers.. 


46 

$1  60 

a22 

1  00 

66 

1  67 

al7 

60 

88 

1  25 

•4 

67 

9 

9 

1  84 

42 

194 

1  25 

16 

200 

$0  84 
1  00 


BUBBBB  (bobber  BKLTIKO,  HOffF),  Nrw  Jkbset.- 
EflriAB.  No.  '^' 


IVms,  10  houreper  day;  300  daye  the  paet  year. 


Hose  makers 
Laborers  ... 
Mill  hands  . . 


20 
96 
14 


$1  76 
1  88 
1  76 


aYontL. 
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Silk  (MACHnra  twibt,  sbwuo),  CoimscTicuT.— 
XSTAB.  No.  418II. 

IZVms,  10  kovri  p€r  day,-  800  dayt  ths  pott  year. 


Oooapations. 


Doablers  — 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Bn^rlneer 

Engineer 

Matchers — 
Overseers . . . 
Overseers . . . 

Rulers 

Spare  hands. 
Spare  hands 

Spoolers 

Stretohets. . . 
Twisters.... 
Twisters.... 
Watchman.. 
Winders  .... 


Knmber. 


ICale. 


2 

2 
1 
1 


2 
2 


8 
2 
8 
1 


Fern. 


10 


8 

2 

2 

25 


86 


Dally  wages. 


$2  00 

1  50 
262 

2  00 


4  00 

2  50 


75 
17 
M) 
00 


Fern. 


$1  00 


I  00 


100 

1  00 

75 

1  00 


1  00 


Silk  (sniBom,  deebb  goods),  New  Jbbsbt.— 

ESTAB.  No.  480. 
Tims,  10  howr§  per  day;  292  day§  the  poet  yea/r. 


Blockers . 
Foremen . 
Pickers  ^ . 
Spinners 
Warpers 
Weavers . 
Weavers . 
Winders 
Winders  . 


4 
4 


060 


60 
60 


80 


20 
180 
16 
75 
75 


$1  50 
6  00 


1  00 


2  88 
266 


$1  48 


1  66 

2  00 
200 
1  00 

84 


Silk  (ribbons,  dbbbb  goods),  Kbw  Jbbsbt.— 
EsTAB.  No.  48T. 

Titne^  10  hourt  per  doyg  260  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Blockers 

30 

""*30 

30 

800 

50 

$2  00 
225 
200 
2  60 
2  60 

$1  00 

Dyers 

Machinists 

80 
20 
-10 
50 
75 

Pickers 

Warpers 

1  12 
1  66 

Weavers 

1  50 

Winders 

1  00 

Silk    (bibboics,    fibcb    goods). 
Estab.  No.  488. 


Nbw    York, 


Kme,  10  houra  per  day;  302  dayt  the  pott  year. 


Carpenter 

En^neer 

Finishei'S 

Finishers 

Foreman 

Hemmers 

Machinist 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Pickers 

Ribbon  cleaners. 

Spare  hands 

Spoolers  and  doab> 
lers 


1 
1 
5 


1 
1 
2 
2 


20 
8 


17 


$2  00 

2  60 

1  60 

•  >•■■•  ■ 

$0  75 

8  83 

1  17 

2  66 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

0  83 

GO 

75 

Silk  (ribboiis,  fibcb  goods).  Nbw  York.~ 
Estab.  No.  488— Condaded. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day;  802  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Ooenpatlons. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fsm. 

Male. 

Fen. 

Twisters 

Warpers 

8 
2 

1 
57 

"""as' 
""'si* 

6 

$1  60 
167 
1  48 
1  70 

iO  80 

Watchman 

Weavers 

1  11 

Winders 

02 

Silk  (twist),  Nbw  York.~Ebtab.  No.  489. 
Time^  11  hourt  per  day  ;  211  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Bnndler 

Bnndlcr 

Carpenter 

Doablers 

Drier 

Foremen 

Heater  and  steamer . 

Maoh  inist 

Preparer 

Beeiers .* 

Reelers 

Sorter  and  siieer 

Spinners 

Watchman 

Weigher 

Winders 

Winders 


1 
a\ 

1 
ai 

'  2 
1 
1 


al 
a» 


a5 
1 


a5 


11 
1 


1 

16 
8 


$2  88 

87 

1  60 

60 


208 

1  60 

.250 


1  06 


70 
1  60 


46 


$0  77 
100 


02 


1  00 


79 
81 
61 


Silk  (twist),  Nbw  York.— Estab.  No. 
Time,  11  hourt  per  day ;  302  dayt  the  paH  year. 


Foreman  — 
Machinist  . . 
Spare  bands . 
Spinners  .... 

Spinners 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Twisters 

Watchman . . 
Winders  .... 


AlO 

6 

10 

20 

6 

4 


18  00 

a  00 


1  20 


$0  50 
02 
88 
76 
83 


•     75 


STOMB  (ORANITBMONUKBlfTB),  MAINB.— BSTAB.  No. 

401. 

Timi,  10  houra  per  day ;  —  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Architect  . . . 
Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths  . 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Laborers  — 
Polishers — 
Qnarrymen. 
Stonecntters 
Stonecutters 
StoneoutterH 
Teamsters  .. 
Teamster.  .. 


1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

8 

12 

2 

70 

25 

50 

1.1 

4 

1 


$3  25 
2  26 


76 
76 
50 


8  00 


1 
1 
1 


65 
75 
60 
8  75 
250 
75 
78 
00 


1 
1 
1 


a  Youth. 
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Tobacco   (cioabb),   CONmECTicur.— Estab.   No. 
Time  10  hours  per  day ;  300  daye  the  past  year. 


Oocapiatioiis. 


Cigar  makers 

Laborer 

Packer 

Stripper 

Stripper 

Strippers 


Number. 


Male. 


16 
1 
1 


Fern. 


1 
1 
2 


Daily 


Male. 


$2  25 
2  00 
d  38 


Fern. 


fl  17 
83 

58 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Illikois.— Estab.  No.  493. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  288  days  the  past  year. 


BuDch  breakers 
Bunch  breakers 
Oigar  makers  .. 
Ci^r  makers... 

Packers 

Stripper 


6 
al 


3 
17 
10 
45 


M3 


$3  00 
8.3 


$1  88 

1  00 

2  00 
1  83 

*  33 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Illinois.— Ebtab.  No.  494. 
Time^  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Bunch  breakers . 

Cigar  makers 

Packers 

Strippers 


2 
a» 


$2  17 

3  UO 

75 


$1  33 


Tobacco  (cigabs),  Ilukois.— Estab.  No.  495. 
Time^  10  hours  per  day;  —  dqye  the  past  year. 


Bunch  breakers 

Foremen 

Packers 

Boilers 

Strippers 


2 

8 

70 


30 


a38 


12  01 
2  50 
1  22 


$1  06 


48 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Illinois.— Ebtab.  No.  496. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  275  da/ys  the  past  year. 


Cigar  makers 

Packer 

Strippers 


8 

$2  00 

1 

t *••••« 

2  67 

03 

50 

Tobacco  (cioabs),  Illinois.— Estab.  No.  497* 
Tvme^  8  hours  per  day;  250  days  theptut  year. 


Cigar  makers 

Packers 

Strippers 


10 

$2  00 

2 

2  00 

a5 

42 

Tobacco  (CHKwnra  tobacco),  Ilumois.— Estab. 

No.  498. 

Time,  10  hours  per  dtty;  800  days  thepast  year. 


OocupationB. 

Nnmber. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Foremen 

8 
5 

4 

16 

alO 

1 
20 

"iio 

13  00 
1  60 
1  20 
1  60 
00 
1  50 
200 

Laborers  ...-.• 

Leaf  sorters 

Pressmen 

Strippers 

to  60 

Watohman 

Wrappers 

Tobacco  (chxwino  andsmokxno  tobacco),  Ilu- 
Nois.— Estab.  No.  499. 

IZVfiM,  10  hours  per  day;  800  days  the  past  year. 


Carpenter..... 

Cutters 

Cutters 

Dressers 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Leaf  sorters . . 

Packers 

Packers 

Printers 

Strippers 

Undesignated 
Watchman ... 


1 

4 
4 
8 
1 
2 
6 


$3  00 

200 

1  88 

1  88 

260 

1  67 

...... 

1  25 

6 

160 

is 

••■*■« • 

i  67 

6 

8 

i  57 

$0  02 


88 


1  00 
67 


Tobacco  (caBwmo  and  smoking  tobacco),  Ilu- 
NOis.— Estab.  No.  ff09. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  Uie  past  year. 


Cutters 

Dresaers 

Dresser  ..... 

Dressers 

Foremen 

Leaf  sorters 
Packers..... 
Pressmen  . . . 
Strippers — 
Watcnman.. 


2 

■ 

$2  26 

8 

•«•«•« • 

1  76 

1 

1  26 

a8 

75 

2 

"'ai' 

8  00 

10 

i  60 

2 

1  50 

fr20 

m 

88 

1 

1  60 

$0  76 


88 


Tobacco  (chbwino  tobacco),  Kentucky.— Es- 
tab. No.  591. 

nmSj  10  hours  per  day ;  910  days  the  ptut  year. 


Cutters 

Dressers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Leaf  sorters.. 

Pressman 

Pressmen 

Strippers 

Strippers 

Undesignated 
Undesignated 
Wrappers 


3 


3 
22 
6 
1 
4 


alO 
a5 


2 


6 


6 
a86 


a7 
4 


$1  50 


2  60 
1  20  ' 
1  40  I 
1  80  < 
1  50 


$1  20 


80 
70 


2  00 


1  00 
80 

'"  80 

2  00 


a  Youth. 


bChUdnn. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  C0MlOSSI0N£B  OF  LABOR. 


Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  EicPLOYife,  by  Industries— Cont'd. 

NOTK. — This  table  is  «•<  a  oomplete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bat  covera  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


TOBAOCb    {CHSWIVO    TOBACCO),    KKMTUCKT.— Ks- 
TAB.  Ko.  509. 

IViiM,  10  haur§p&r  day;  800  dayM  ik$  pott  y§ar. 


Ocoupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Kale. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Laborers 

4 

2 

2 

al 

"ib" 

$1  60 

186 

1  87 

87 

"*i'6b" 

Laborers 

Lump  makers 

Lump  tagger 

Stemniers 

io'ss 

Wringer 

1 

Tobacco  (chkwuco  akd  smokhio  tobacco).  Mich- 

lOAS.— ESTAB.  No.  5413. 
Ti$n;  10  lumnptrdaiff  800  4a^  tktpoit  ytur. 


Cutters 

Dressers   ..  • 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Leif  sorters.. 

Packers 

Strippers 

Teamster 

Undesignated 
Watchman . . . 


8 

$2  00 

12 

4 

160 

6 

200 

4 

1  26 

18 

1  60 

28 

m  m  m 

100 

a4 

061 

80 

1 

287 

a» 

028 

80 

1 

200 

$1  00 


80 
80 


Tobacco  (cbbwdtg  and  siioKiiro  tobacco),  Mis- 

80UHI.— BSTAB.  No.  0414. 

Time,  10  houra per  day ;  —  day  thepoHyeofr. 


Box  makers 

Foremen   

Lump  makers 

Pressmen '... 

Pressmens*  helpers. 

Porters 

liepair  hands 

Stemmers 

Wrappers  


44 

2 

60 

80 

224 

28 

8 

310 

24 


$1  62 
603 
1  88 
1  24 
1  20 

1  47 

2  99 
98 
90 


I 


Tobacco  (CHBwnva  and  smoking  tobacco),  Mis- 
BOUBL— Ebtab.  No.  ftOft. 

Tims,  10  htmra  par  day;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Cutters 

Dressers 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Forewoman . 

Laborers 

Packers 

Hewers 

Sorters  and  mixers 

Spreaders 

Stringers  

Strippers 

Undesignated    


10 

12 

1 

1 

6 


6 


1 
86 
80 

4 


6 
16 


oao 

2 


15 


$2  88 
200 
688 
260 
288 

**2'00* 

Tio" 

200 

"i'66" 

2  75 

«145 

80 

1  10 

1  16 


80 


Tobacco   (cigabb),  Nbw  Jsbbbt.— Bstab.  No. 

AIM. 

Urns,  9|  Kounperday;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fen. 

Cigar  maker 

1 

18 

6 

8 

4 
1 

18  40 
188 
183 
188 
1  60 
100 

Cigar  make^s 

Cigar  makers 

Ci.uar  makers 

Cijpiar  makers 

Laborer 

Tobacco  (cxoabb),  Nbw  Jbb8BT.~Ebtab.  Nou 

a/97* 

Time,9hounperday;  200  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bunch  brMkeis ..... 

20 



80 
olO 

$2  00 
1  18 
160 

$0  75 

Foreman 

1 
4 
8 

Laborers 

Packers  

Boilers 

1  00 

Strippers 

88 

Tobacco  (cebwimg  and  smoking  tobacco),  Nbw 
YoBK.— Bstab.  No.  0419. 

Time,  10  houreper  day;* 804  daye  the  poet  year. 


Cutters 

Dressers 

Driers 

Engineer..... 

Finishers 

Firemen 

Lump  makers 

Packers 

Packers 

Pressmen 

Stampers 

Stemmers 

Teamsters 


12 
2 
5 
1 
8 
2 
2 
6 


8 


8 
'60 


o28 
100 


$2  00 


2 
2 


00 
00 
»  33 
2  00 
00 
87 


2 
1 


200 


200 


2  00 


$1  88 


1  33 
1  33 


87 
76 


Tobacco  (chewing  tobacco),  Nobth  Cabouna.- 
Ebtab.  No.  S09. 

Time,  10  ^^ottrt  per  day ;  296  days  the  poet  year. 


Foreman 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Lump  makers . . . 

Picker,  wrapper. . 
Pickers,  wrapper. 

Pressmen 

Stemmers 


1 

3 

a4 

12 

2 

1 

o7 

4 

»20 


$t  25 
75 
40 
00 
13 
00 
87 
60 
85 


$0  85 


•  Touth. 


5  Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Numbkr  and  Wages  of  Emplotks,  by  Indu8trie8— Cont'd. 

Von — This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhiMt  for  mdostries  or  states,  Imt  ooTers  only  establishments 
inyestigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  i>aKe  01,  also  sammariea,  pages  148  to  226. 


TOBACCX)  (CHSWnCO  TOBACCO),  NOBTH  CABOUMA.— 
SSTAB.  Ho.  510. 

jKfiM,  lit  houn  per  day ;  800  dayt  Vu  pott  year. 


Oocnpations. 


Carpenter 

Finishers 

Fireman 

LaboTers 

Leaf  sorters.. 
Lump  makers 

Pressmen 

Stommers 

Stemmers 

Strippers 

Teamster 

Watchmen . . . 

Wrappers 

WrappMB  


Number. 


Hale.    Fem. 


1 

OS 

1 
9 


40 

12 

2 

blO 

008 

1 

2 


66 


8 
blO 


8 

60 


Daily 


Hale. 


$2  25 

00 
1  00 

88 


60 
00 
60 
85 
45 
75 
00 


Fem. 


$0  60 


55 


46 
25 


75 
67 


Tobacco  (smokino  tobacco),  Kobth  CAitouxA.— 
BflTAB.  Ko.  511. 

Tim«,  10  AoiiTf  jMT  day;  285  day t  the  pott  yemr. 


Box  makers,  paper . . 
Box  makers,  wood  . . 
Box  makers'  helpers. 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Cutters 

Driers 

Engineer 

Feeder,  mill 

Foremen 


Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Mixers 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Printer 

Printer 

Stablumen 

Stampers  and  label* 

ers 

Stampers  and  label- 

ers 

Stampers  and  label- 

ers 

Watchmen 


6 

10 

5 

1 

8 

24 

7 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

5 

12 

12 

1 

6 

7 

4 

40 

6 

al9 

1 

1 

14 

2 

12 

M 
2 


10 
080 


$1  00 

90 

67 

60 

88 

67 

00 

50 

60 

4  00 

8  00 

2  50 

200 

1  60 

60 

67 

8  60 

176 

00 

75 

60 

60 

86 

185 

100 

60 


67 

86 
1  00 


$0  60 
85 


Tobacco  (cioabb),  Omo.— Estab.  Ko.  619. 
Tims,  9  houraper  day ;  800  daya  the  poet  year. 


Bunch  breakers 

Foremen  ....   r . , . .  r , 

86 

4 

7 

14 

75 

75 

"  "76 
o40 

3  00 
150 
2  16 
144 

$144 

X«aborerB 

Packers 

lloUers 

1  44 

Strioners.  - 

54 

Tobacco  (cioabs),  Omo.— Bbtab.  No.  513. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  —  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 


Number. 


Male. 


Bunch  breakers 

Foremen 

Packers 

Rollers 

Strippers 


32 
2 

11 

68 


Fem. 


27 
a28 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$108 

$108 

8  00 

267 

1  58 

iw 

54 

Tobacco  (cigabs).  Ohio.— Bstab.  No.  014* 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  295  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bunch  breakers . . 

Packers 

RoUers 

Strippers 

Wrapper  bookers 


29 

88 

$1  50 

16 

1 

225 

lf5 

30 

1  60 

al6 

a9 

40 

8 

M 

100 

$1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

83 

70 


Tobacco  (cigabs),  Ohio.->Ebtab.  No.  519. 
Time,  9  hours  per  day ;  270  days  the  past  year. 


Bnnoh  breakers 

Packers 

5 

4 
16 

5 

'""ii* 

olO 

$1  00 
200 
160 

$1  00 

Rollers 

1  60 

Strippers 

60 

Tobacco  (cigabs),  Ohio.— Bbtab.  No.  ffl6. 
Tims,  10  hours  per  dayt  --  ^biy*  thspaai  year. 


Cigar  makers 

Foremen 

Packers 

Strippers 


60 

$178 

8 

250 

6 

260 

olO 

51 

Tobacco  (cioabb),  Ohio.— Bbtab.  No.  017. 
Tbme,  10  hours  per  days  800  daiys  the  past  year. 


Bunch  breakers 
Foremen  .... — 

Packers 

Rollers 

Rollers 

Strippers 


26 
2 
7 

25 


26 

$112 

8  00 

260 

126 

26 

«t5 

$1  12 


42 


Tobacco  (noon  cigabs),  Ohio.— Bbtab.  Na 

518. 

Time,  8|  hours  per  day ;  800  days  the  poet  year. 


Bunch  breakers . 

Caser 

Forewoman 

Packer 

Rollers 

Strippers 


050 


1 
1 

60 
a5 


$1  25 


$0  38 


67 

58 
58 
21 


o  Youth. 


^Chil^ire^. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Occupations,  with  Number  and  Waqes  of  Employi^s,  by  Industbibs— Cont'd. 

NOTK. — ^This  table  ia  iw(  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  ostablishnients 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  91,  also  summaries,  pages  143  to  226. 


TOBAOOO    (CHEWING   TOBACCO),    KXHTUGKT.— IBS- 
TAB.  No.  M>d. 

Timet  10  kowtp&r  day;  800  duyt  the  poet  yetkr. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

DaUy  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

ITem. 

Laborers ... 

4 

2 

2 

ol 

"io* 

1160 

185 

1  67 

07 

Too 

Laborers 

Lump  makers 

Lump  tagger 

Stemniers 

'io'88 

Wringer 

1 

Tobacco  (chxwuio  akd  smokiho  tobacco),  Mich- 

IOAa.~£BTAB.  No.  MIS. 
21nM,  10  hounper  day;  809  daye  tkepatt  year. 


Cutters 

Dressers    ..  . 

Foremen 

Laborers 

liCtf  sorters.. 

Packers 

Strippers 

Teamsfcer  . . . . 
Undesignated 
Watchman . . . 


6 

12  00 

12 

4 

1  60 

5 

200 

4 

1  25 

18 

■  *•■•«  • 

1  50 

28 

•  •  ■             • 

100 

<|4 

a51 

80 

1 

207 

oO 

tf28 

00 

1 

200 

n  00 


80 
00 


Tobacco  (cuBwnra  and  smoking  tobacco),  lixs- 
boubi.— Ebtau.  No.  904« 

Time^  10  Jumreper day;  —  days  Uiepaetyear. 


Box  makers 
Foremen  . . . 
Lamp  makers 
Pressmen 
Pressmens'  helpers 
Porters . 
Kepsir  hands 
Stemmers 
Wrappera 


Tobacco  (chvwino  and  smoking  tobacco),  Mis- 
80URL— Estab.  No.  ftOff. 

Time,  10  houn  per  day;  —  daye  the  peut  year. 


Cutters 

Dressers ■ 

Engineer 

Eogineer 

Foremen 

Forewoman 

laborers ■ 

Packers 

Sewers 

Sorters  and  mixers 

Spreaders 

Stringers 

Strippers 

Undesignated    


6 


1 
86 
80 

4 


15 


$2  88 
200 
5  88 
2  50 
266 

"266* 

"i'sii' 
200 

'*i*66' 

2  75 

$145 

80 

1  10 

1  15 


80 


Tobacco   (cioakb),  Kbw  Jkbbbt.— Bbtab.  No. 

MM. 

Time,9^houirtperday;  —daye  the  past  yeair. 


Oooupatfmis. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

FttSD. 

Cigar  maker 

1 

18 

0 

8 

4 
1 

$8  40 
186 
188 
166 
1  50 
100 

Cigar  makers 

Cigar  Diakers 

Ci;!ar  makers 

Cigar  makers 

L.aborer 

Tobacco  (cigabb),  Nbw  Jbbbbt.— Ebtab.  No. 

a/97. 

Timetihousrsperday;  200  days  the  poet  year. 


Bunch  breakers 

Foreman 

Laborers 

Packers 

Boners 

Strippers 


1 

4 
6 


20 


alO 


$2  00 
1  Id 
1  50 


10  75 


1  00 
60 


Tobacco  (chewing  and  bmokino  tobacco),  Nbw 
Tobk.— Ebtab.  No.  (I08. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day  ;*  804  days  the  past  year. 


Cutters 


Driers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Firemen 

Lump  makers 

Packers , 

Packers 

Pressmen 

Stampers 

Stemmers 

Teamsters 


12 
2 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 


2 


8 


0 
'50" 


•28 
100 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
»  33 
2  00 
2  00 
1  07 
200 


200 


2  00 


$1  33 


1  33 
"1  33 


07 
75 


Tobacco  (chkwtno  tobacco),  Nobth  Carolina.- 
Estab.  No.  ft09. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  29G  days  the  past  year. 


Foreman 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Lump  makers . . . 

lUxers 

Picker,  wrapper. . 
Pickers,  wrapper. 

Pressmen 

Stemmers 


1 

3 

a4 

12 

2 

1 

al 

4 

»20 


...  $126 

75 

40 

i  100 

. .     I  1  13 

I  100 

I  07 

,  1  60 

»21  I  85 


$0  35 


a  Youth. 


b  Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wagbs  of  Ebcployks,  by  lNDUSTiUR6>-CuntM. 

Note.— This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  indiutriea  or  states,  bat  oorers  only  establishments 
investigated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  page  01,  also  summaries,  pages  148  to  220. 


Tobacco  (chbwino  tobacco).  Nobth  Cabolina.— 
ESTAB.  Ho.  5IO. 

Time,  Hi  houn  per  day ;  300  dayt  the  patt  year. 


OconpatloBB. 


Carpenter  — 
Finishers  — 

Fireman 

lAborers 

Loaf  sorters . . 
Lump  makers 
Pressmen  — 
Stemmers .... 
Stemmers .... 

Strippers 

Teamster 

Watchmen . . . 

Wrappers 

Wrappers  ... 


Number. 


Kale. 


1 

a» 

1 

9 


40 

12 

2 

»10 

068 

1 

2 


FeoL 


66 


8 
610 


8 

60 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 


$2  26 

60 

1  00 


80 
00 
60 
26 
46 
76 
00 


Fem. 


$0  60 


66 


46 
26 


76 
67 


Tobacco  (ncoKnia  tobacco).  Nobth  Caboliha.— 
ESTAB.  No.  ^11. 

Time,  10  houreper  day;  286  daiye  the  poet  yetur. 


Box  makers,  paper . . 

Box  makers,  wood  . . 

Box  makers'  helpers. 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Cutters 

Driers 

Bngineer 

Feeder,  mill 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Mixers 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Printer 

l^rinter 

Stablemen 

Stamper*  and  label- 
ers 

Stampers  and  label- 
era  

Stampers  and  label- 
ers 

Watohmen 


6 

$1  00 

10 

00 

6 

67 

1 

1  60 

8 

1  88 

24 

.  •••••• 

67 

7 

1  00 

1 

160 

1 

60 

8 

400 

1 

8  00 

8 

260 

8 

200 

6 

160 

12 

• *»■■•• 

60 

12 

67 

1 

8  60 

6 

176 

7 

60 

4 

76 

40 

m •«■•»« 

60 

6 

60 

alO 

86 

1 

126 

1 

100 

14 

60 

2 

88 

12 

10 

67 

M 

080 

86 

2 

1  00 

$0  60 
96 


Tobacco  (cigaab),  Ohio.— Estab.  Na  519. 
Time,  9  hourtper  day;  800  doyt  the  poet  year. 


Bunch  breakers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Packers 

JloUers 

Strippers 


25 

4 

7 

14 

75 


75 


76 
040 


8  00 

1  60 

2  16 
144 


$1  44 


1  44 

54 


Tobacco  (cxgabb),  Ohio.— Sbtab.  No.  513. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  —  day§  the  poet  year. 


Occapations. 


Bunch,  breakers 

Foremen , 

Packers 

Boilers 

Strippers 


Number. 


Male. 


32 

2 

11 

68 


Fem. 


27 
o22 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  oe 

800 
267 

1  68 


Fem. 


$1  08 


1  68 
64 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Ohio.— Bstab.  No.  A 14. 
Time,  10  houn  per  day ;  205  days  the  poet  year. 


Bonch  breakers . . 

Packers 

Rollers 

Strippers 

Wrapper  bookers 


20 

86 

$1  50 

16 

1 

225 

115 

80 

1  60 

ol5 

OO 

40 

8 

M 

100 

$1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

33 

70 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Orio.->Bbtab.  No.  AlA. 
Time,  9  haute  per  day ;  270  daye  the  paet  year. 


Bnnoh  breakers 

Paokars 

6 

4 
15 

5 

'■"'ii* 

olO 

$1  00 
200 
160 

$1  00 

Boilers 

1  60 

Strlnners 

60 

Tobacco  (cioabs),  Ohio.— Ebtab.  No.  ftl6. 
Time,  10  houre per  day;  —  daye  thepaet  year. 


Cigar  makers 

Foremen 

Paokers 

Strippers 


60 

8 

5 

olO 


$1  78 

260 

260 

61 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Ohio.— Bbtab.  No.  ft]  7. 
Time,  10  houre  per  day;  800  daye  thepaet  year. 


Bunch  breakers 
Foremen  . . .. — 

Packers 

Boilers 

Boilers 

Strippers 


25 
2 
7 


26 


25 

ot5 


$1  12 
800 
260 
1  26 


$1  12 


126 
42 


Tobacco  (aroon  dOABS),  Ohio.— Bbtab.  Na 

518. 

Time,  8|  houre  per  day ;  800  doyt  the  paet  year. 


Bunoh  breakers 

Coser 

Forewoman 

Packer 

Rollers 

Strippers 


o50 


1 

1 

50 

05 


$1  25 


$0  38 


67 

66 
58 
21 


9  Youth. 


^Chll^^wi^. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  EMPLOYiiiB,  by  iNDusTRiBS—ContM. 

Note.  —This  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  induatries  or  states,  but  coTers  only  eatablishmentf 
investigated  by  tlie  Bareaa.    iSee  pafce  91,  also  smmaries,  pages  143  to  228. 


Tobacco  (cioabs),  Rhodk  Islahd.— Ebtab.  No. 
Time,  10  hours  per  dtty ;  800  days  the  past  year. 


Oooopatione. 


Number. 


Daily  wages. 


Fein. 


Apprentice  .. 
Apprentice  .. 
CigpEU*  makers 
Cigar  makers 
Cigar  makers. 

Laborer 

Packer     

Strippers  — 


Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

al 

$1  50 

ol 

100 

8 

2  83 

7 

2  17 

4 

1  83 

1 

1  SO 

1 

4 

2  17 

$1  00 


Tobacco  (chewing  tobacco),  Tiboikka.— Bstab. 

No.  ft90. 

IVfiw,  10  Aottr#  per  day;  300  days  the  past  yaer. 


Bninders 

Bnmder 

Carpenters 

Carpenters 

Carpenters'  helpers. 

Sn^eer 

Firemen 

Foremen 

Laborers   

Lump  makers 

Lump  makers 

Pressmen 

Pressmen  .  ■  . . . 

Pressmen's  helpers  . 

Stemmers 

Stemmers 

Strippers 

Strippers  

Strippt'rs 

"Wrapper 

Wrappers 


7 
I 

4 
6 

1 

2 

11 

106 

80 

44 

412 

« 

623 

aS 

b25 

082 

MS 

M8 

1 


103 
6125 


15 


$0  90 

76 

2  83 

1  83 
«7  , 

2  S3    

1  45    

1  42    

75  i 

143  , 

1  00    

1  10    

1  00      

30 

70  !  io'ss 

25  '        25 

50  1 

40     

30    

80  I  

I        50 


Tobacco  (chewikg  tobacco),  YniGnaA.— Botab. 

No.  ff*Jl. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  296  days  the  past  year. 


Foreman 

Foremen,  assistant. 

Laborers 

Lump  makers 

Lump  makers 

Pickers,  wrapper. . 

Pressmen 

Pressmen's  helpers 

Beoeiver 

Stemmers 

Stemmers 

Wrappers 


1 

$8  60 

2 

■■■«•*■ 

1  25 

15 

" 

1  00 

12 

120 

8 

1  00 

5 

1  00 

16 

1  75 

•4 

48 

1 

1  83 

bS 

bii 

83 

M8 

75 
12 

25 

f0  2S 
50 
80 


Tobacco  (cbswino  tobacco),  Tibohcia.— Bstab. 

No.  999. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


Brander . 
Brander . 
Engineer 


1 
1 
i 


$1  50 

80 

2  00 


Tobacco  (cubwimo  tobacco),  Yiboimia.— Estab. 
No.  5SI9— Conclnded. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 


Finishers 

Fireman  

Foremon 

Laborers 

Lump  makers    

Pressmen      .  - 
Pressmen's  helpers . 

Stemmers 

Undesi^ated 

Watcboten   


Number. 


Male. 


1 
3 
15 
85 
20 
a2 
040 


Fern. 


45 
25 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

•Fern. 

10  50 

$1  00 

,  . 

2  00 

-  ■      ■  . 

85 

1  10 



1  15 

60 

50 

50 

50 

1  28 

Tobacco  (chkwikg  tobacco),  Vibginia.— Estab. 

No.  593. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Foremen 

Foremen   

Laborers . . 

Laborers 

Lamp  makers 

Pressmen      .     

Pressmen's  helpers 

Stemmers 

Watchman 

Wrappers 


3 

1 


3 

20 

olO 

58 

20 

OlO 

b25 

25 

I 

al25 

$8  00  I 
200  j 
1  00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
25 
67 
60 


1 

1 


$0  50 


Tobacco  (chbwtno  'roBACOo),  yiBoiNiA.~E«TAB. 

No.  994. 


Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  days  the  past  year. 


Engineer 

Fireman 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Laborers  

Lump  makers 

Pressmen 

Pressmen's  helpers 
Pressmen's  helpers 

Stemmers 

Strippers 

Wrappers » 


1 
1 
8 
8 
025 
7 
4 
2 
04 


06 


$160 

100 

1  60 

90 

40 

1  20 

100 

00 

40 

70 

10  50 

5 

60 

60 

14 

1  00 

Tobacco  (OBxwnro  tobacco),  VisaiKiA.— RsTAJt. 

No.  995. 


Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  800  days  thepast 


Laborers 

Lnmp  makers 
Lnmp  makers 

Pivssnien 

Stemmers . .. . 
Stripiiers 


15 

70 

12 

40 

a65 

o20 


61 
5 


00  90 

1  80 

1  10 

I  25 

50 

50 


10  oo 


o  Youth. 


6  Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wagr6  of  Employ^,  Bt  Industries— Confd. 

NOTK.— This  table  to  net  a  complete  exhibit  for  indantries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  establishmeBts 
investigated  by  the  Bureau.    See  iwge  ftl,  also  sommaries,  pages  14a  to  226. 


Tobacco  (CIOabbttxb),   Viroihia.— Bbtab.  No. 

996. 

2VnM,  10  houra per  dayj  802  dmy9 Hupattyar. 


Occupations. 


Box  makers,  paper  . . 
Cigarette  makers . . . 

Cuttors 

Bngineer...^ 

finisher . . 

Finishers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Operator,  cigarette- 
machine 

Operator'H  helpers  .. 
Package  makers  — 

PMtkers 

Stemmers 

Undesignated 


Number. 


Hsle. 


oS 


25 
1 
1 

a2 
2 

37 


Fern. 


29 
oSOO 


a3 


25 


2 

16 

76 

100 


lisle. 

Fem. 

10  83 

$0  83 

67 

1  00 

1  67 

1  67 

83 

83 

3  00 

1  00 

200 


83 

1  OO 

83 

55 


50 


Tobacco    (stooib   cxoam).  West   Yiegihia.— 
SsTAB.  No.  #iiy. 

Tim€y  10  how9  per  day ;  300  daye  the  pcut  pear. 


Cigar  makers 

Foreman 

Packers 

Strippers 


48 
1 


$1  50 

2  60 

mm*' 

2 

$0  60 

alO 

50 

YBS8EL6  (tSTEAMBHIFS),  BSLSkWAJUL— EBTAB.    No. 

Time^  10  Aours  per  days  800  doye  the  pmet  yeeur. 


Blaoksmiths 

CarbuUders 

Carpenters,  ship  . . 
Casting  deaners — 
Chippers  and  caolk 

era 

Core  makers 

Cupola  men 

Fitters 

Flangars 

Holders-on 

Joiners,  ship 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Kill  hands 

Millwrights 

Moqldeis 

Painters 

FiMem  makers  .  ■ . 

Aggers 

Bireters 

Teamsters 

Upholsterers 


28 

$2  25 

286 

200 

66 

2  50 

8 

1  60 

51 

1  50 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  75 

62 

2  00 

6 

3  00 

67 

140 

201 

200 

403 

1  20 

76 

237 

10 

260 

6 

260 

86 

250 

140 

-•.••• . 

175 

14 

2  50 

12 

1  62 

118 

1  75 

12 

1  50 

20 

2  00 

YmiLB  (BXBAMSHIPB).   DlLAWABK.— BSTAB.  No 

039. 

Tim9, 10  hmureper  day;  800  dmye  ths  poet  year. 


Apprentices 

Juaoksmithii 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 
Boat  cullers 


a29 

$0  75 

23 

2  30 

35 

117 

8 

125  1 

YBB8BLB  (8TBA1IBHIPS),   DKLAWABB.— ESTAB.  No. 

Sdl^Conclnded. 
Time,  10  howrt  per  day ;  800  daye  tike  poet  yeatr. 


Occupations. 


Brace  fitters 

Carpenters 

Chippers  and  oaulk- 
eib 

Core  makers 

Cupola  man 

Draughtsmen 

Drillers    

.  Engineers 

Fireman 

Fitters 

Furnace  men,  shaft 

Furnace  man,  scrap 

Furnace  men,  angle 

Furnace-men's  hyp- 
ers   

Heater  boys 

Holders-on 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Millwrights 

Moulders 

Moulders 

Painters 

Passer  boys 

Pattern  makers 

Pinchers 

Riveters 

Biggers 

Bol  wrs 

Sawyer 

Sawyer's  helper  — 

Teamsters 


Knmber. 


7 
30 

7 
8 
1 
8 
2 
8 
1 
32 
5 
1 
5 

4 

al8 

12 

87 

172 

7 

2 

35 

80 

•16 

10 

5 

88 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4 


Daily  wages. 


Msle. 


$1  67 
2  27 


50 
05 
67 
00 
17 
78 
25 
67 
3  25 
8  25 
2  50 

1  42 
59 

1  30 

2  00 

1  14 

2  25 
2  38 

2  25 
175 

67 

3  50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
83 
33 
17 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Fem. 


YB6SBLB  (BAlLHrQ  YMflffBLS),  MaIMS.— BbTAB.  No. 

ff30. 

Time,  10  hawreper  dmyj  —  dayt  the  pmet  year. 


Blacksmiths  ... 
Carpenters,  ship 

Fasteners 

Foremen 

Joiners 

Painters 

Spar  makers — 


6 

$1  75 

4 

176 

20 

1  62 

4 

200 

15 

1  75 

8 

1  60 

4 

1  75 

YK88BL8  (BAILIMa   VBBSBLS),  MaIXB.— BSTAB.  Vo. 

Time,  10  heure  per  day ;  —  dmye  Aepaetyemr. 


Blacksmiths 

BLujksmiths'  helper. 

Caulkers 

Carpenters,  ship 

Fasteners 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman,  assistant. 

Joiners 

Mill  hand 

Mill  hands 

Painters 


10 

$2  50 

1 

1  25 

50 

176 

$0 

162 

20 

1  62 

1 

460 

1 

460 

1 

825 

1 

250 

35 

1  62 

1 

206 

9 

1  87 

8 

187 

•Youth. 
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Occupations;  with  Number  and  Wagbb  op  Emplot^,  bt  Industribs — Cont'd. 

NoTB.— This  table  is  fwt  a  complete  exhibit  for  indastriee  or  statoa,  but  ooTen  only  establiahmept 
luveetigatcd  by  the  Bureau.    See  page  01,  also  aummaries,  pa^es  148  to  226. 


Vebbklb  (baiuho  vusblb),  Haixx.— Bstab.  No. 

539. 

Time,  10  Aottr«p«r  day ;  -—  dayt  th$paH  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Dally  wages. 

Kale. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Draughtsman 

Engineer 

1 
1 
5 
1 
6 
2 
1 

$1  60 
1  50 

200 

1  60 

2  00 
2  26 
1  fK) 

Fountlery  men 

Laborer 

Machiuisti 

•  ■  •     • 

Pattern  makers 

Teamster 

WOODEK  GK)OX>S  (BABKBUI),  C ALIFOHN lA.  - BbTAB. 

Ko.  533. 

Time,  10  hour 8 per  day ;  ^5  daye  the  poet  pear. 


Coopers 

En^eer 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremui 

Laborers 

Machine  hands  . . 
Machine  hands  . . 
Machine  hands . . . 
Nailers  and  liners 

Oiler 

Raisers 

Sharer 

Sorter  

Teamster 

Treesers 

Trimmers 

Watchmen 

Yard  hands 


60 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
05 
2 
6 
4 
al7 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 


$2  50 
6  00 

2  25 

4  00 

3  00 
225 

76 
8  00 
2  60 
2  00 

85 
2  00 

5  40 
2  60 


2 
2 


25 
60 


2  26 
2  60 
2  00 
1  76 


WOODBI  GOODe  (BASH,  DOOBB,  BUHDB),  INDIAHA.- 
ESTAB.  No.  534* 

Time^  10  houre  per  day,-  800  days  the  poet  year. 


Cari)enterB 

Engineer 

LaTOrers   

Machine  hands 
Painters 


Wooden    Goods    (woodbvwabk),    YiRoiinA.— 
Ebtab.  No.  535. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  300  day$  the  poet  year. 


Bottomers 

Bottomers'  helpers . 

Driers 

Engineer 

Firaman , 

Laborers 

Maohinists 

Machinists'  helpers 

Matchers 

Packers 

Packers 

Planers 

Sawyers , 

Turners 

Watohman 


7 

f  1  50 

«6 

60 

6 

1  00 

2 

2  00 

2 

1  26 

18 

I  00 

6 

1  88 

02 

•  •  ■  * 

63 

064 

76 

0 

1  10 

•10 

88 

4 

1  26 

20 

1  00 

47 

1  00 

2 

1  26 

WooLLEK  Goods  (cloth).  Califobkia.-~B8Tab. 

No.  536. 

2Yii»e,  10  houre  per  day,-  800  daye  the  pott  year. 


Number.       Daily 


Oooupations. 


Cardevs 

Dresser 

Dyers 

Engineer  — 
Finishers  . 
Firemen  ... 

Fuller 

Fullers 

Laborers  — 
Loom  fixer . . 
Overseer  — 
Ovurseer  — 
Orerseer  — 

Scourer 

Shearer   — 
Spinners  — 
Spoolers — 
watchman . . 
Weavers  — 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


9 
1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

OS 
1 

39 
7 
2 


Male. 

Fern. 

$176 

2  75 

1  87 

2  76 

«  *  •      • 

]  00 

1  60 

2  00 

1  12 

... 

1  00 



1  76 

8  87 

A     .      - 

3  50 

2  60 

.. 

1  00 

W    «   «    • 

1  16 

1  00 

73 

1  67 

1  50 

1  00 

1  25 

WooLLKf  Goods  (women's  dbebb  goods).  Con- 
necticut.—Ebtab.  No.  537. 

TimSy  1  li  Aour«  per  day ;  276  dayt  the  paet  year. 


Bnrlers 

Carders 

Carpenter 

Drawers-in 

Dressers 

Driers 

Dyer 

Dyer 

Dyers 

Fhiisher 

Finishers 

Firemm 

Fullers 

Hander-in 

Machinist 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Second  hands 

Sewing-machine  ope- 
rator—  r 

Spinners,  mule 

Spoolers 

w  atchman 

Weavers 

Weave-room  hands . . 


8 
1 


2 
a2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
2 


1 
8 
1 
2 


12 


1 

i 


$1  25 

2  00 

"iso 

76 

3  00 
200 
1  26 
1  25 

00 
1  60 
1  10 


61 


800 
800 
2  00 

1  76 


5 

25 


1  50 

iio' 
i  66 


00  90 


1  20 


40 


75 
'"'75 

rii 


WOOUXN  GtoODB  (WOMXH'B  DBIBS  GOODS),  COH- 

NBcnouT.— Bbtab.  No.  538. 
Time,  11  hour t  per  day;  800  daye  thepcut  year. 


Bortivs t..    

9 

i' 

$1  16 

67 

1  60 

iio' 
a 

a  no 

00  00 

Carders 

Carders 

7 

«9 

1 

Carpenter 

Drawers-in 

1  16 

Dressers 

Driers 

Dyer 

4 
f3 

1 
I 

M^JVt     ................ 

I^er 

::::::.|  in 

•Youth. 


6ChUd. 


e  Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  £mpix>y^s,  by  iNDysTRiES— Cont'd. 

NOTB.— Tiiis  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  iDdastriee  or  states,  but  covers  only  eetablishments 
Investifiated  by  the  Bareaa.    See  pa^ro  91,  also  sammaries,  pages  143  to  226i. 


WooLLRK  Goods  (women's dress  goods),  Connbc- 
rrcuT.— EsTAB.  No.  (138— Coclnnded. 

'  Time,  11  hourgper  day;  300  days  the  pent  year. 


Occapations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

• 

Male. 

Fem. 

Dyers 

4 

7 

1 
1 

«  •  •  •     ■  ■ 

a2 

1 

""i 

•  *  *    •  «  • 
18 
18 

$1  00 

1  M 

2  00 
1  36 

1  25 
1  35 

1  75 
260 
225 

2  10 
200 

"i  15 

i  66 

1  25 
1  25 

Fuiishers 

Firemaa 

Fuller 

Handers-in .......... 

$0  46 

XiaJborer ' 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Loom  fixer 

Mflchiniiit  - ....  r ... . 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

S  winjC-maohiDe  op- 
erator  

75 

Spinners,  mole 

Spoolers 

17 

76 

Second  hands 

Teamster 

4 

1 
1 

Watchman *... 

Weavers 

*i  26 

Weavers 

a  •  • 

70 

WooLLKir  Goods  (cloth),  r»KLAWARE.— Estab. 

No.  039. 

Time,  10  hou9§  per  day ;  308  daye  the  poet  year. 


Bnrlers 

Carder 

Canlers 

Carder 

Carders 

Carpenter 

Doifors 

Doffers 

Doublers 

Drawers-in 

Drawers-in 

Dyer 

Engineer 

Flalsber 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

FnUers 

Inspector t 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Overseer , 

Packer 

Picker 

Pressor , 

Shearers 

Spinner,  mole 

Spintrer,  mule 

Spinner,  mole ^ . . 

Spoolers 

Spoo  1  carriers 

Tcamfltois 

Time  keeper  . , : . 

Twisters   

Warpt'TB    

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


1 
2 
I 

66 
1 
2 

52 


2 
52 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


510 


63 


$3  00 


60 
25 
00 


2  25 

1  00 

70 


1  25 
50 
8  00 
1  83 
800 


1 

1 


alO 
3 
1 


2 

2 

35 

3 


26 
16 
883 
2  66 
83 
83 
25 


1 
1 
1 


2  00 


2 


8 


3 


ft 


1 
1 
2 
1 


60 
25 
00 


2  60 
2  00 
1  66 


50 
50 
50 


10  66 


66 


1  00 


1  00 


S  00 

1  42 

2  00 
1  25 


75 


2  00 


^   I 


a  Children. 
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WooLLBx  Goods  (cloth),  Dblawabb.— Estab. 

No.  540. 

Time,  10  houreper  day;  300  dayt  the  past  year. 


Occapations. 


Bobbin  carrier 

Bnrlers 

Carders 

Carders 

Carders 

Carpenter 

Carpenters 

Cloth  carriers 

Drawer  and  twister 
Drawers  and  twisters 

Engineer 

Fallers 

Giggers 

Inspector 

LalK>rer 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Loom  fixers 

Machinist 

Measurer 

Overseer 

Pattern  starter 

Pickers 

Piecers 

Pressor  and  breaker. 
Pressor  and  breaker. 

Scourers  

Shearer 

Shearer's  helper 

Spinners,  mule 

Spool  carrier 

Spoolers 

Undesignated 

Warpers 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Weigher 

Wool  sorters 


Number. 


Male. 


3 
3 

63 
1 
2 
6 
1 

62 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 

61 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
610 
1 

61 
2 
1 

61 
2 

61 


Fem. 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


615 


66 
8 
1 

22 
1 
3 


66 
610 


30 


$1  35 


1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


33 
00 
72 
00 
SO 
00 
8  00 
41 
00 
60 
83 
88 
60 
16 
50 
2  25 
8  00 

1  60 

2  70 
200 
1  50 

45 

1  38 
88 
88 
83 
83 

2  70 
72 


Fern. 


•0  58 


1 
1 


72 
66 
66 
25 
25 
60 


50 

58 


1  25 


WooLLBH  Goods  (cloth),  Gbbat  BBrfAix.— Eb. 
TAB.  No.  541. 

Time,  10  hours  per  day;  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Beamers 

Burlers 

Card  cleaners 

Doublers 

Dyers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

LayersM)n 

Loom  fixers 

Loom-fixers'  helpers. 

Menders 

Piecers 

Repair  hands. ... — 

S€K>urer8 

Scourer  and  dyer  — 
Scourers  and  fullers . 

Spinners,  mule 

l^nters 

Tenters 

Warpers 

Weavers ■ 

Wool  sorter 


8 

630 

80 


6 

87 

632 


6 

4 


636 
6 
7 
1 
8 
12 
8 
4 
67 
8 
1 


16 


6 
'26 


4 

178 


$0  73 
44 
80 


• 

$0  44 

02 

87 

86 

44 

i  33 

80 



40 

40 
15 
80 
80 
02 
88 
58 
18 
56 
83 
20 


40 
60 


6Yoath. 
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Woollen  GtOods  (cabsimbbk),  Illinois.— Estad. 

No.  549. 

Time,  104  hourt  per  day;  300  days  the  paat  year. 


r.      T)i 


Number.     Daily  wages. 


Ocoapations. 


Carders 

Dressers  .... 

Dyers 

Engixieer 

Finishers  .  ■ . 
Machinist . . . 
Overseers  . . . 
Overseer   . . . 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Pickers 

Secondhand 

Spinners 

Watchman . . 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


Male. 


a4 


4 

1 
9 
1 
5 
1 
1 
I' 

a2 
1 

i 
1 

2 

26 
3 


Fern. 


ah 
a& 


14 


Male. 

Fern. 

$0  58 

10  58 

•««*••• 

44 

1  35 

2  88 

1  40 

72 

2  12 

288 

240 

1  92 

1  44 

48 



1  68 

IV 

i  02 

1  50 

2  12 

1  47 

1  92 

WOOLLBN  GOODB  (JEANS),  IlVDIANA.—ESTAB.  No. 

a43. 

Time,  11  hourt  per  day,-  800  days  thi  poet  year. 


Burlers 

Carders 

Drawers-in . . 

Dyers 

Engineer ...... 

Finishers  ... 
Overseers  — 
Overseer    . . . 

Pickers , 

Spinners  ..... 
watchman . . 

Weavers 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


al2 


3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 


2 
a3 


20 


20 

30 


$0  75 


1  25 

2  00 


1 
3 
2 
1 


25 
00 
50 
25 


1  80 


1  25 


$0  75 
"'"74 


75 


1  00 
83 


WbOLLBN  Goods  (jeans,   plannel),  Indiana.— 
EsTAB.  No.  544. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day  ;  800  daye  the  p€ut  year. 


Carder 

Carders  — 

Dyer 

Engineer  — 
Finisher.... 
Finisbers  .. 
Laborers.... 
Overseer  — 
Overseer  — 
Second  band 

Spinners 

weavers 

Wool  sorter . 


ai 


«2 
1 


04 


$0  58 

42 

2  50 

2  00 

2  50 

1  25 

1  00 

8  00 

200 

1  50 

58 

1  08 

I  25 

#0  42 


Woollen'  (tOODb   (flannbl,   blankktb),   Indi- 
ana.—Estab.  No.  54ft. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day  ;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


OcciipationH. 


aTontb, 


Carder 

Carders 

Carders 

Carders 

Carders 

Card  cleaner 

Card  cleaners 

Card  cleaners 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Drawers*in 

Drawer-in 

Drawers-in  

Dresser 

Dresser 

Dresser  • 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Dyers 

Dyer 

Dyers 

Dyers'  helpers 

Dyers' helpers 

Engineer 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finisher 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finishers 

Finisher 

Firemen 

Fuller 

Fuller 

Fullers 

Fullers t.. 

Fuller 

Fullers 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Laborer 

Loom  fixers 

Loom  fixer 

Loom  fixer 

Loom  fixers 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinists 

Oiler 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Pickers  snd  driers 
Pickers  and  driers 
Picker  and  drier  . . 
Pickers  and  driers 

Secondhand 

Second  hands 

6  Children. 


Number. 
Fern. 


Male. 


1 

a2 

a2 

all 

a4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

I 

3 


1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
6 

11 
1 
4 
5 

a3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

a3 
a20 

al 
4 
1 
1 
5 
6 

al 

a3 
1 
1 
6 

al 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

18 

al 

a2 
1 
2 


2 
1 
4 


a2 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Vem. 

tl  00 

88 

75 

67 

58 

1  60 

1  10 

1  09 

2  50 



1  75 

02 

$6  84 

67 

50 

75 
50 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


67 
50 
33 
25 
16 
00 
67 
60 
50 
50 
16 
12 
00 
84 
76 
67 
58 
I  50 
83 
26 
17 
00 
83 
58 
38 
17 
00 
85 
200 
1  76 
1  67 
1  50 

3  25 
250 
225 
1  25 

4  50 
400 
367 
383 
800 
860 
175 
1  16 
100 

84 

60 

200 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1  21 


67 
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WOOLLBM    GOODB     (FLAXKEL,      BLAlfKRB),    IHDI- 

AHA.— Ebtab.  No.  ft4A-^onoladed. 
Time,ll howM per doyf  dOOdayMthipattyMur. 


Number. 


Oooupaiions. 


Secondhand. 
Secondhand. 

Spinner 

Spinners  .  .^. 
Spinners .  .*. 

Spinners 

Spinners  — 
Spinners  — 

hpinners 

Spinners  — 

Spinner 

Snooler 

watchman.. 
Watchman.. 
Weavers  — 
Wool  sorter. 
Wool  sorters 
Wool  sorter . 
Wool  sorters 
Wool  sorter . 
Wool  sorters 


Male. 


1 

1 

1 

al6 

06 

aL7 

ta 

al2 

06 

o6 

ol 

1 

1 

1 


1 
4 

1 

5 

ol 

o4 


Fem. 


o2 
o8 


o2 
o7 


Daily  wages. 


Hale. 


$1 
1 
1 


o? 


107 


16 
00 
76 
83 
67 
58 
50 
46 
42 
20 
50 
67 
00 


2 
1 
1 
1 


00 
50 
25 
00 
88 
76 


Fem. 


$0  67 
50 


46 
42 


60 


1  07 


Woollen  Goods  (flannel,  tabn),  Indlana.— 
EflTAB.  No.  ft46. 


Titne,  10  kourt  per  day ;  200  daya  the  poet  year. 


Carders 

Dyers 

Engineor 

Finisher 

Laborers 

OverHoer , 

Pickur ,. 

Spinoefs,  mule 

Weavers 

Wool  sorter 


1 
2 


10 


$2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  60 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  25 


2  00 


$1  00 


WooLLE.N  Goods  (flakkkl,  blanebtb),  Iowa.- 
EflTAB.  No.  ff47. 

Time^  10  houn  per  day ;  —  dayt  the  poet  year. 


Carders 

Carders 

l>ycr 

Kn^meer 

Finisihers  

Foreman 

Koremeu    

Foreman 

Xfttborers 

I'ackers 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners 

Twisters    

"Weavers   

"Wool  sorter.... 


8 
a4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
3 
1 


2 
1 


3 


3 

a5 
15 


$1  25 

75 

1  fiO 

3  00 


60 
00 
75 
50 
60 
60 
26 


1  25 

2  00 


$0  75 


75 

60 

1  20 


Woollen  Goods  (jbanb),  Kentucky. -^Estae. 

No.  548. 

Time,  U  hour$  per  day ;  310  dayt  the  pati  year. 


Oceopations. 


Nnmber. 


Male.    Fem. 


Carders 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Fireman  — 
Xaborer  — 
Loom  fixers . 
Overseers  — 
Overseers . . . 

Pickers 

Spinners  .... 
watchman . . 
Weaves^ — 
Wool  sorters 


4 

10 
1 
ol6 
1 
1 
6 
2 
8 
4 
o4 
1 


ol7 


Daily  wages. 
Fem. 


Male. 


$175 


044 


1  60 


1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 


54 

97 
72 
66 
00 
75 
52 
07 
20 
68 
50 


1  54 


$0  66 


60 
60 


Woollen  Goods  (jeans),  Kehtuckt.— Estab. 

No.  549. 

Timey  11  houreper  dayj  810  daye  the  poet  year. 


Csrders 

Carders 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Finisher 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Overseers 

Picker 

Pickers 

Spinners 

Undesignaled 
Watchmen . . . 

Weavers 

Wool  sorter . . 
Wool  sorters . 


5 
1 
514 
1 
1 
2 
12 
5 
1 
6 


52 
1 


I 
o7 


4 
o8 


86 

ioo 


$1  10 
3  00 

88 
1  48 
1  65 
1  87 
1  25 
8  00 
1  66 

09 

■  «  ■  » 

88 
1  80 


1  65 
44 


$1  10 
66 


75 
i  10 


Woollen  Goods  (casbimbbe),  Maine.— Estab. 

N0.55O. 

Time,  11  houre  per  day  ,•  —  daye  the  pott  year. 


Csrders 

Engineers 

Finisher 

Foreman 

Picker 

Spinner 

washer  snd  scourer. 
Weavers 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 

$0  75 

■   »  B^   •   •     * 

$160 

1  50 

8  00 

i 

"i'oo* 

1  50 

50 

2 

75 

Woollen  Goods  (cloth),  Maine.— Ebtab.  No. 

551. 

Time,  11  houreper  day ;  —  daye  the  past  year. 


Carders .. 

Designer 

Dresser. 


1 
1 


$3  00 
1  60 


$0  67 


aYonth. 


ft  Children. 
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WOOLLKM   GOOUB    (CLOTH),   MAIME.— ESTAB.   Ifo. 

551— Concluded. 
Ifme,  11  hours  per  day ;  —  dayt  the  poit  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male.   Fein. 

MaQDiniHt 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
9 

i' 

13 

$2  00 
2  75 
2  50 
2  25 
80 
145 
1  15 
100 

""i'75 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Picker 

Second  linnds 

Second  hands 

Sninncrs 

Undesisnated 

$0  75 

"Weavers 

1  30 

Wool  sorter 

1 

Woollen  Goods  (womsh'b  DRE88G00D6)f#lAiins.— 
EsTAB.  No.  552. 

Time^  11  hourt  per  day;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Brush  bov 

1 

08 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

>    w  •   «    ■            • 

6 

2 

0 

t ..... . 

$0  80 
60 
I  25 
1  10 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  10 
80 

1  75 
8  00 

2  25 
1  60 
1  35 
1  20 
1  75 
1  50 

""i*25* 
1  25 
1  60 
1  25 
80 
1  25 
1  40 
1  75 

Carders 

Dyers 

Drier 

Fireman  -.--,.--- 

Fuller 

Fuller's  helper 

Gicirers 

lusDcctors 

$6  75 

Loum  fixers 

Overseers  ........... 

0 verseei's 

Picker 

Pressor. 

Scourers 

Second  hand 

Second  hands 

Sewing  machine  op- 
erators   

80 

Shearers 

2 
1 

8 
2 

1 
1 

50 
2 

Spare  hand 

Spinners,  mule 

Sirinpers 

Twister 

Weavers 

Woolsortera 

Woollen  Goods  (flahnil),  Maine.— Estab.  No. 

553. 

2VfiM,  11  hcure  per  day:  —  daye  the  paet  years. 


Carders 

Carpenter . . . 

Drawers 

Dyer 

Dyers 

Fuller 

Laborers 

Loom  flxer .. 
Machinist ... 
Overseer  — 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Picker 

Second  hand 


aS 
1 
2 


30 


$0  85 

200 

1  00 

200 

1  25 

1  50 

1  20 

1  60 

2  00 

8  00 

2  75 

2  60 

225 

]  33 

200 

Woollen  Goods  (flannel),  Maine.— Ebtab.  No. 
553 — Conclnded. 

Time^  11  hours  per  day ;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fein. 

• 

Secondhand 

Spinners,  mule 

Spoolers 

1 

13 
6 
1 
2 
35 
6 

$176 
150 
100 
126 
2  00 
1  15 
1  90 

l^amster 

Warpers 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 

Woollen  Goods  (cloth),  Mabtland.— Estab. 

No.  554. 

Time^  11  hours  per  day;  302  days  the  past  year. 


Baler 

Beamers 

Box  boys 

Builors 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Carpont-ers 

('arpentors 

Creel  boys 

Drawers' in 

Drawers-in  helpers. 

Dyers 

Engineers 

Finlshr.-v 

Finishers 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen   

Fuller 

Fullers    

Inspector 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Pickers 

Pickers 

Pickers 

Pieoers 

Scourers 

Shearer 

Speckers 

Spinners,  mule 

Spool  carriers 

Spoolers 

Sweepers 

Tenters 

Teamsters 

Teamster 

Waste  grinder 

Weavers 

Weavers  : 

Wool  sorter 

Wool  sorters 


1 
4 

62 


1 
1 
2 
4 
06 


18 

2 

a2 

a3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

12 

ai 


631 
4 

1 


4 

2 


62 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

a2 


$1  25 

1  60 

40 

4 

"2*60' 

1  00 

1  75 

1  50 

62 

#0  90 

2 

80 

"i'25' 
2  00 
80 
56 
800 
250 
200 
1  75 
136 
1  26 
1  26 
1  75 
200 
1  SO- 
SO 

87 

0 

"'ih' 

1  26 
1  50 

68 

8 

'i*85 
1  25 

67 

9 

■  ""46 

i  00 

••••••■ 

1  25 

1  50 

1  15 

1  00 

30 

1  10 

1  10 

SO 

00 

2  20 

80 

»> 

Woollen  Goods  (cassimerb),  MAseAcnussTTB. — 
Estab.  No.  555. 

!Kms,  10  hours  per  day;  —  days  the  peuit  year. 


Carders . . 
Dyers  ... 
FiniBhers 
Fullers  . . 


6 
4 
7 
3 


$0  83 
1  00 
1  15 
1  00 


$0  85 


a  Youth. 


dChildren. 
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T700LLBN  Goods  (cabsimsiik),  Massachusrtts.— 
BSTAR.  No.  555— Coaclnded. 

Knu,  10  kourt  per  day;  —  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Oocapatioiia. 


Giggers '. 

OreTseera 

Pickers 

Bepoir  and    watch 

hands. 
Second  hands  ...:... 

Speckors 

Spinners,  mole 

Spinners 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Weavers 

Weavers 


Number. 


ICale. 


10 
6 
3 
6 

8 


14 


25 

al3 

20 


Fem. 


20 


2 
18 


45 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 


$1  00 
2  6U 
1  OC 
1  80 

1  66 

"i'ib 


Fem. 


to  80 


1  2« 

76 

1  15 


05 

70 


1  00 
•50 


I 


Woollen  Goods  (camimskb),  Massachubrttb.— 
EsTAB.  Ko.  556. 

Tvme,  10  hourt  per  day ;  —  days  the  poet  year. 


Bobbin  carriers . 

Boiler  man , 

Drawers 

Drawer-in 

Dresser 

Filling  carrier . . 

Fuller 

Gigger 

Loom  fixers 

Machinist 

Overseers 

Overseer , 

Overseer 

Overseer , 

Presser 

Hecond  hand 

Second  hands . . 

Shearer 

Speokers 

Spinners,  mule. 

Spoolers 

Tenters 

Undesignated .. 
Undesignated . . 

Washer 

Watchman 

Weavers 

Wool  sorter 


a2 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.5 
1 


$0  70 
1  37 


3 

1 


2 
aZ 

2 
14 
a8 

1 

1 
27 

1 


8 


08 


29 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 
o 

1 
1 
1 
1 


60 
25 
60 
50 
76 
00 
60 
00 
50 
00 
00 
25 
00 
25 


37 
67 
00 
00 
67 
25 
50 
25 
60 


fl  25 
1  37 


65 
67 


1  25 


Woollen  Goods  (CAssmBE),  Mabsaciiuskttb.— 
EsTAB.  No.  557. 

Time,  10  hourt  per  day  /  —  daye  Ott  paet  year. 


Bnrlers  ... 
Bnrlers  ... 
Carders . . . 
Dressers .. 
Dressers  .. 

Dyers 

Finishers  ., 

Finishers  . 

Haclinists 

Overseer.., 

Overseer.., 

Overseers. 


4 

1 
1 
8 


2 

•1  25 

2 

ii'iV 

1  05 

i 

1  06 

75 

8 

**i'i5 

60 

2 

1  25 

i  12 

8 

'i'75 

75 

5  00 

* 

8  15 

•  .  •  •  •  4 

2  75 

Woollen  Goods  (cassimebe),  MAESAcnusBm.— 
EsTAB.  No.  557— Concluded. 


Time^  10  hourt  per  day;  — 

dayt  the  patt  year. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Overseers 

Railway  hands 

Speckers 

8 

"*25 
18 

$2  00 
63 

"i'25" 

2  00 

1  50 

50 

1  35 

•      60 

$6*60 

Spinners,  mule 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Weavers 

3 

4 

7 

a3 

24 

a2 

"1*36 

Winders 

76 

Woollen  Goods  (cloth),  Mabbachubrttb.— 
EsTAB.  No.  558. 

TiiM^  10  hourt  per  day ,-  308  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Carders 

Cloth-room  hands 

Drawers-in 

Dressers 

Driers 

Dyers 

Finishers 

Firemen    

Fullers 

Giggers 

Laborers 

Laborers  

Laborers 

Pickers  ...  . .  — 

I'ressers 

Scourers  

Scrubbers 

Second  bund 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands  — 

Second  band 

Shearers 

Spinners,  mnle  . . . 

Spinners 

Spoolers 

Teamsters    

Teasel  setters  — 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Watchmen. 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


a57 


12 

11 

37 

21 

3 

14 

20 

7 

17 

a7 

9 

4 

7 


1 
6 
2 
4 
1 
6 
41 


3 

2 

17 

3 

9 

14 

17 


$0  78 

77 

6 



3 

1  33 

100 

1  08 

1  01 

•  •••-/  • 

1  68 

1  01 

94 



1  03 

96 

69 

1  06 

1  02 

1  16 

a7 

8  60 

2  25 

1  86 

1  70 

1  50 

87 

1  26 

8 

a25 

i  51 

1  27 

1  85 

1  05 

1  16 

iS8 

1  85 

1  86 

$0  87 

1  12 

90 


65 


98 


1  10 


Woollen  Goods  (wokhtbd  fabric),  Mabbachu- 

BETTB.— EsTAB.  No.  559. 

Time^  10  hourt  per  day  ;  308  dayt  the  patt  year. 


Carders 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Finlithers 

Gatekeeper — 
Loom  fixers  . . . 

Overseers 

Spinners,  mule 
Watchman  ... 
Weavers 


3 

$0  95 

1  00 

1  35 

15 

75 

1  00 

200 

260 

125 

185 

40 

40 

1  46 

$1  46 


a  Youth. 
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WOOLLBN  Goods   (FLAlClfBL),    MABSACHUBrm.— 

EsTAB.  No.  560. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day ;  300  daye  the  piutyear. 


Oocapations. 


Carders 

Carpenter 

Drawers .• 

Dressers 

Dyers 

EDgineer 

Machinist 

Overseers 

Overseers .  .* 

Pickers 

Sovlne  carrier 

Scourer 

Sqourers  and  dyers 

Second  hands 

Spinners,  mnle 

Spoolers 

Twisters 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


Number. 

Daily  ^ 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

7 

$]  «0 

1 

2  76 

fl7 

02 

8 

1  75 

2 

1  50 

1 

2  17 

1 

2  75 

2 

3  00 

3 

2  60 

3 

I  42 

1 

1  17 

1 

1  75 

4 

1  50 

2 

1  50 

10 

1  65 

a£ 

75 

8 

1  42 

86 

1  10 

4 

1  76 

Fern. 


Woollen  Goods  (flannel),  Mabsachubetts.- 
EsTAB.  No.  561. 

Time,  10  hourtper  day;  —  days  the  past  year. 


Drawers 

Dresser 

Dyer 

Engineer 

Overseer *. 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Picker 

Koving  carrier 

Scourer  . . » 

Scourers  

Second  hands 

Spinners,  mnle 

Spoolers 

Teamster 

Watchman 

Weavers   

Wool  sorter 


a2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
2 
6 


1 
1 


a3 


15 


$6  75 
2  00 
2  60 
2  50 
8  00 
2  75 
2  62 
50 
00 
67 
50 
50 
42 


1  83 
1  66 


1  75 


$0  50 


130 


WooLLBN  Goods  (flannel).  Masbachubettb.- 
Ebtab.  No.  569. 

Titne^  10  Aour*  per  day;  800  days  the  past  year. 


Carders 

Drawers-ln 

Dressers 

Engineer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Scourers    

Secomi  bands  . 
Second  hands  . 
Second  hands  . 

SpecVbrs 

Spinners,  mule 

Spoolers 

TwisTer 

Watchman  — 

Weavers 

Wool  sorter . . . 


aS 


2 
8 


1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 
7 
4 


a8 


8 


1 
1 


28 


$0  62 


1  76 

2  75 
2  55 

00 
25 
37 
25 
00 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1  50 


1  25 
1  50 


1  60 


$1  00 
1  SO 


65 
60 


1  00 


WOOIJ.EN  Goods  (blanket,   flanhvlb,  tarn), 

MlBBOUBL— Ebtab.  No.  (MIS. 
Time,  10  hours  per  day;  200  days  the  past  year. 


Oconpations. 


Carders 

Dyers 

Enffineer 

FlxHshers 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Packers 

Spinners,  mule 

.Twisters 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters  . . 


Number. 


Male. 


17 
11 
1 
0 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
18 


17 
9 


Fem. 


13 


4 

7 


Daily  wages. 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  26 

125 

2  50 

••*•■• 

200 

$2  00 

1  25 

2  50 

3  75 

8  50 

3  00 

260 

1  60 

1  25 

i  66 

1  60 

1  50 

1  50 

Woollen    Ck>ODB    (cabbixbre).    New    Hamp- 
BHIBB.— Ebtab.  No.  fftt4. 


Time,  11  hours  per  day;  805  days  the  past  year. 


Bobbin  tenders 

Burlers 

Carders 

Card  strippers  . .  . . . 

Carpenters 

Dressers 

Driers  

Dyers  and  scourers . 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Fireman 

Fullers  

Laborers 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Menders 

Overseers 

Ovdrseers 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Painters 

Pattern  maker 

Pickers  and  driers  . 

Second  hands 

Second  hand 

Secondhand 

Shearers 

Shearer 

Spinners,  mule 

Spoolers 

Teamsters 

Warpers 

Warpers 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 

Wool  sorters 


7 

4 

6 

2 

16 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 

26 

6 

3 


80 
19 


5 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
7 
7 
1 
1 
5 
1 
18 


14 


2 


8 
50 
18 

2 


4 
4 


45 


fl25 


25 
37 
75 
15 
25 


8  00 


76 
87 
26 
87 
25 
90 
00 


8  60 
8  00 
2  60 
2  25 
00 
75 
00 
25 
25 
60 
20 


60 
25 
50 
15 
75 


1  50 


|0  90 
80 


1  85 


8S 


1  87 
1  60 
1  87 
iOO 


1 
1 


90 
00 


1  60 


aYi^th. 
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OCCUPATI  >X8.  WITH  NCJMBRR  AND  WaGES  OF  EmPLOYI^S,  BY  INDUSTRIES— Cont'd. 

Note. — This  tabic  Is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  {ndnstrica  or  statoa,  bnt  covers  only  eatablishments 
iuvesticatcd  by  the  Bure»a.    See  page  91,  ahio  stuninarles,  pages  143  to  226. 


WooLLBK  Goods  ^lotb.  blankstb),  Kbw  Jbb- 
skt.—jEstab.  No.  5M. 

TH'fiM,  10  houn  per  day;  300  days  the  poet  year. 


Oocopations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Carders 

Carders 

Dyers 

10 

a6 

8 

24 

18 

a4 

18 

12 

18 

18 

7 

7 

18 
oA 
a% 

an 

60 

1 

1 

"aio* 
30 
12 

$1  18 

45 

1  00 

76 

1  00 

75 

1  00 

1  88 

260 

1  00 

2  00 
1  60 
1  00 

55 
87 
60 
1  00 
80 
» 

$0  90 

Finishers 

Fullers  and  giggers . 
Fulieis  and  giggers . 
Laborers 

66 

lAM^m  fixerfl 

. .  •  •  •  I 

0 vereeers  

Pickers 

Repair  hands 

iiepair  hands 

Stpinnnnf .... 

i  00 

Spinners 

Spinners 

weaveis 

50 

Weavers 

1  00 

Wool  sorters 

67 

WOOLLKN  G00D6   (CIX)TH),    KBW  YOBK.— BsTAB. 

No.  MMI. 

Time^  11  houre  per  day;  300  day$  the  poet  yean: 


Back  boys 

Back  boys 

Blacksmith    . . 
Bobbin  carriers 

Brash  boys 

Bnrlers 

Card  boys 

Card  stnpper  . . 
Canl  strippers  . 

Carders 

Carpenter 

.  Cai  penter 

Chain  bnilder  .. 
Chain  bailders  . 

Designers 

Designers 

Drawer 

Drawers-in 

Dressers 

Drier.  

Driers 

Drier 

Dyer 

5y"» 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Fireman 

Foreman 

•Foreman ....... 

Foremen 

Foreman 

Fnllcr 

Giffger 

Laborers 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Machinist 

Overseer 

Overseer , 

Painter 

Floker , 


2 
1 

18 
1 
1 
6 

21 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
I 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10  66 

•■•««* 

42 

200 

67 

67 

66 

'"**70" 
1  64 
121 

$0  70 

all 

1  75 
1  32 

94 
1  65 

60 
8  00 

68 

6 

"i'io" 

i40 

1  26 

1  10 

76 

1  50 

126 

1  16 

200 

1  26 

188 

1  10 

• 

400 
3  00 
230 
1  66 
1  50 
1  60 

'    121 

8  26 

2  26 

2  00 

8  00 

•      •  ■  •  ■ 

2  2a 

1    164 

1    160 

WooLLBM  Goods  (cloth),  New  York.— Estab. 
No.  56^— Concluded. 

TviMy  11  howreper  day;  300  houre  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 


Picker 

Pickers 

Pressors 

Rovers 

Scourers  

Scrubber 

Second  hands    . . . 
Section  hands  — 

Section  hand 

Sewers 

Sewers 

SewerH 

Shearers 

Spinners,  mule . . . 
Spinners,  mule  . . . 

Spoolers 

Teamster 

Twisters 

Twisten 

TTudcsignated 

Undesignated  — 

Warpers 

Warper 

Warpers'  helpers. 

Watchman 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 

Yam  hand 


Number,      i  Daily  wages. 


Male. 


1 
6 
3 
2 
22 
1 
3 
9 
1 


6 

3 

all 

alO 

1 


a2 

7 
1 
a2 
1 
2 

84 

15 

1 


Fern. 


30 


5 


al7 


al2 

al2 

1 


62 


Male. 

Fem. 

$1  21 

1  05 

1  35 

1  88 

1  15 

1  10 

•••••• 

2  00 

1  88 

1  66 

ii  io 

1  00 

«  •  ■  • 

&i 

1  16 

1  10 

■*••«■ 

76 

60 

60 

1  88 

75 

97 

2  00 

66 

1  75 

32 
67 
26 
60 
02 
40 
43 


1  03 


WOOLUH    GrOOUfl   (CLOTH).*  NkW  YORK.— EsTAU. 

No.  567. 

3V»M,  11  houre  per  day;  306  daye  thep€Ui  year. 


a  Youth. 


Back  boys 

Burlers 

Canl  boys 

Carders 

Carpenters 

Designer 

Designer 

Drawers-in 

Dressers 

Dyers 

Engineer 

Filling  carriers 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremen,  assistant. 

Fullers 

Gas  maker ■ 

Gigger 

Giggers 

Gigger  

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Measomrs 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Percher 

Pressors 

Second  hands 

Sewers-in 

Shearers     

Spare  hands 

^Children. 


a» 


M8 
16 
4 
1 
1 
2 
8 
12 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
9 
1 
1 

13 
al 
10 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
6 
4 
6 
3 


$0  72 

aio 

.""60 
1  08 

1  65 
6  00 

2  50 
1  50 
1  62 
1  12 

io  62 

1  75 

1  00 

1  32 

500 

8  41 

06 

1  05 

1  26 

1  75 

1  08 

•  •  ■  •  «  •  • 

75 

1  00 

■  •  •  «  •  •  ■ 

2  16 

•••■•• * 

I  75 

*  '^«  •  *  *  " 

1  10 

4  50 

4  00 

1  60 

1  26 

■  ••*■•  - 

250 

.  •  •  . 

1  00 

1  16 

«•••«•  ■ 

1  50 
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Woollen  &ood0  (cloth),  New  York.— Estab. 
No.  567— Concluded. 

Time,  11  hours  per  day;  206  days  the  poet  year. 


OcoopationA. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

llaie. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Speokers 

a21 

7 
17 

""u 

alO 
58 

'"'bil' 
al 

""si 

$0  87 
1  75 
140 

"i'87* 

'     "62 
50 
1  44 
1  37 
1  20 
81 
1  84 

Spinners,  mule 

Spinners,  mnle 

Spinners 

$i  66 

Spoolers 

• 

60 

Spooleis 

50 

Teamsters 

2 

Twisters 

55 

Undesignated 

Undesignated 

Watchmen 

al 
62 
2 
3 
30 
a2 
11 

63 

Weavers 

Weavers 

1  20 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters  

Time,  10  howrep^r  day;  806 

diKye  the  paet  year. 

Cutlers 

al8 

1 

612 

"aii 

041 
a26 

$0  83 

2  08 
87 

"i"m 

1  33 

3  00 

2  75 
2  60 
225 
1  67 

1  50 

2  50 

"'is' 

1  75 

Comb  flzer 

Doffers 

Drawers 

to  58 

Ensineer  

Fireman 

Foreman 

Foremen 

Foremau 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foremau 

Machinist 

Reelero 

67 

Sninn^fif    .......... 

50 

iTwisters 

58 

Undesignated 

Wool  sorters 

1 
18 

Back  boys  

63 

iO  44) 

Beamers 

2    7R 

Borler 

1 
8" 

....... 

60 
38 
75 

1  83 
85 
75 
85 
85 
75 

225 

175 
75 

1  25 
45 

"i'66 

$0  50 

Carders *. 

62 

2 

3 

64 

Carders 

Dvers 

Kngineer 

Finisher 

Finishers 

50 

Fireman 

Xroom  fixers 

Loom  fixer 

Overseer 

Overseers 

Pickers 

Spinners,  mnle 

Undesignated 

Weavers 

*  75 

Wool  sorters 

■  ■■^ 

Woollen  Goods  (worsted  tarn),  New  York.— 
Ebtab.  No.  568. 


Woollen  Goods  (cloth).  North  Carolina.— 
ESTAB.  No.  ff60. 

Time,  11 1  Jumrs  per  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year. 


Woollen    Goods     (cloth).    Penxstlvania.- 
Sbtab.  No.  «iyo. 

Time^  10  koureper  day,-  304  daye  the  poet  year. 


Occupations. 


Band  boy 

Bobbin  carriers 

Bobbin  winders 

Burlersand  speckers. 

Carders 

Carders*  assistants . . 

Card  feeders 

'Card  grinder 

Card  strippers 

Carpenter 

Cloth -room  hands  . . . 

Condensers  and 
winders 

Creel  winders 

Drawers  and  twisters 

Drawers'  and  twist- 
ers' helpers 

Dressers 

Dye-house  hands  — 

Electrician 

Eogineer 

Filling  carriers 

Fireman 

Fullers  and  washers. 

Giggers 

Harness  repairers . . . 

Inspectors 

Inspector 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Mechanics,     engin- 
eers, and  firemen . . 

Menders 

Oiler 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseer 

Packers 

Packers 

Piecers 

Heelers 

<8courer 

Shearers 

Spinners,  mule 

Spoolers 

Spool  carriers 

Spool  carriers 

Spool  stripper 

Stock  carrier^ 

Twisters 

Warehouse  man 

Warehouse-man's  as- 
sistant   

Warpers 

Warpers*  helpers — 

Waste  hands 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 

Yarn  band 


Number. 


Male.  I  Fem 


1 
06 


105 
2 
4 
5 
1 

10 
1 
B 

5 
10 
12 

a21 
alO 

30 
1 
1 
6 
I 

28 

20 
8 

10 
1 

26 
7 
5 

19 
2 

21 

75 

1 

2 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1 

4 

8 

oSl 

12 

1 

10 
10 
28 
2 
1 
1 
3 

^5 
1 

1 
10 

dU 
4 
8 

350 


55 


13 


Daily  wages. 


Male. ,  F«n. 


$1 


00 
75 


}7 
60 
67 
05 
50 
60 
25 
00 


1  03 
1  07 
283 

67 
67 

1  67 

2  00 
2  50 

75 
67 
75 
50 
76 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2  00 


00 
50 
83 
10 


2  67 
2  33 


2 
1 
1 
5 


2 
1 
1 


SO 
25 
50 
00 
3  33 
2  30 
8  00 
00 
60 
67 


67 
00 
88 
50 
60 
25 
50 
25 
88 
44 
OU 
3  00 


2 
2 

2 
2 
1 


00 
83 
83 
00 
83 
92 

88 


$1  17 


75 


•Tonth. 


6  Children. 
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WooLLBsr  Goods  (ctore).  PsimtTLVAHiA.— Bs- 
TAB.  No.  571. 

Time,  10  koun  per  day ;  —  dayt  the  patrt  year. 


Oconpatioiis. 


Bnrlers 

Carders 

Card  feeders 

Dyers 

Follers  and  giggers  . 
Pullers*  and  glggers' 

helpers 

Laborers 

Piecers 

Piecers 

Pickers 

Spinnera,  mule 

Weavers 

Wool  sorters 


Number. 


Male. 


8 

040 

20 

20 

80 
15 
26 

062 
60 
25 

150 
26 


Fem. 


26 


Daily  wages. 


Kale. 


$2  60 

88 

1  83 

1  87 


150 


00 
17 
90 
62 
00 
83 
71 
50 


Fem. 


10  88 


1  33 


WooLLBic  Goods  (cloth),  Pbhnbtlvania.— Es- 
TAB.  No.  a79. 

Time,  10  hcunper  day;  800  day»  the  pott  year. 


Bnrlers .*. . 

104 

'*io 

$1  00 
2  50 
200 

1  25 

2  60 
1  50 

1  76 
5  00 
175 

2  60 

"i'w 

2  00 
1  00 

1  87 

$1  00 

Carders  and  spinners 
Carpenters 

28 
2 
8 

29 
1 

81 
1 
1 
6 
2 

i' 

1 

2 

224 

Dressers 

Dyers 

Engineers 

Finishers 

Fireman 

Laborers 

Hachinists 

Spoolers  and  winders 
Teamster 

'  "95 

Warehouse  man 

Watchmen 

Wearers 

WooLLBN  Goods  (tabh,  blahkbt),  Pbrhsylva- 

NIA.— EflTAB.  No.  ftT3. 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  230  daye  the  poet  year. 


Card  tenders 

2 

o" 

20 
2 

$2  25 
4  00 
1  23 

8  00 
200 

"i'ii' 

1  66 

10  73 

Sngineer 

Foreman 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

Laborers 

Overseer 

m  m  m  m  •  m 

Overseer 

Piecers 

00 

Spoolers 

70 

Twisters 

60 

Weavers 

12 
2 

Wool  sorters 

WooLLBN    Goods   (cloth),    Ybbmort.— Ebtab. 

Na  574. 

Time,  11  hownper  day;  270  daye  the  paet  year. 


Back  boys 

Blacksmiths  . . 
Bobbin  carrier 

Box  maker 

Boxlers 

Carders 

CardgrinderB., 


59 

$0  45 

2 

1  09 

ol 

50 

1 

'oi73* 
031 

1  81 

14 

1  00 

6 

1  00 

$0  59 
61 


WooLLBH    Goods   (cloth),  Ybbmomt.— Eitab. 
Na  aY4k-Conolnded. 

Time,  11  htmre  per  day;  270  daye  the  paet  year. 


Occupations. 


Card  strippers  ..t.. 

Carpenters 

Doners. 

Doubler 

Donblers 

Drawers 

Drawers 

Dressers 

Driers 

Dyers *. 

Dyer  boys 

Ffromen 

Filling  carriers  — 

Flockers 

Fullers 

Gas  maker 

Giggers 

Inspector 

Inspector 

InspectoTs'assistants 

Inspectors 

Lappers 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists 

Marker 

Mason 

Master  mechaDio. . . 

Menders 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Overseers 

Packers 

Painter 

Picker 

Pickers 

Picker 

Piper 

Presser  

Pressors 

Pressors 

Rovers 

Heelers   

Scourers 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Second  hands 

Slubbers 

Spare  hands 

Speeders 

Spinners,  mule  — 

Spoolers 

Steamers 

Stock  keepers 

Sweepers 

Teamsters 

Teasel  setter 

Undesignnted 

Undesignated 

Waste  sorters 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Weavers'  helpers  . 

Winders 

Wool  sorter 

Wool  sorters 

Wool  sorter 

Yard  hand 

Yard  hands 


Number. 


Male. 


4 

8 

02 

1 


4 
4 

24 

b5 
2 
8 

o2 

16 
1 

22 
1 
1 
2 

16 
3 
1 

al 
8 


1 
1 

oil 
5 
10 
8 
3 
1 
1 

12 

ol 

1 

1 

4 

ol5 
2 


8 
6 
7 
4 


2 


44 


17 
2 

o3 
4 
1 

20 


M6 

2 

48 

M 


1 

14 

1 

1 

11 


al 
5 
6 


7 
8 


8 


al2 


&5 


100 


62 


Dally  wages. 


Mala. 


$1  00 

1  92 

60 

1  00 


28 
02 
02 
53 
40 
10 
70 
00 
16 
10 
75 
2  02 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


25 
00 
00 
10 
60 
86 
78 


225 
5' 60 
77 
600 
2  50 


25 

60 

75 

25 

00 

56 

2  00 

1  50 

•  1  02 

79 

90 


1  06 
200 
1  40 
1  00 


1  00 


1  30 


1 
1 

1 
1 


00 
25 
60 
22 
25 
94 


50 
1  40 


$0  60 

1  18 

80 


117 

85 

"Too* 

167 

1  00 

1  26 

1  10 

141 


90 


80 


90 

47 


25 


1  K 

"is 


oYouih. 


h  Children. 
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Occupations,  with  Number  and  Wages  of  Employiks,  by  Inpustriks— ContM. 

NoTK.— Thla  table  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  for  industries  or  states,  bat  covers  only  oRtablishmenU 
investigated  by  the  Bureau     See  page  01,  also  suinmarios,  pages  143  to  226. 


MiSCKLLAMEOUB  (hUT£OV9).  GrKKAT  BbTTAIX.— BS- 

TAB.  No.  679. 
Time,  10  houm  per  day;  —  daj/t  the  poet  year. 


OcGOpatiuns. 


Carders 

Drillers 

Foreman 

Tool  sharpener 

Turners , 

Sawyers 

Scourer    , 

Hteiner 


Number. 


Male. 


1 
1 

20 
6 
1 
1 


Fern. 


3 
3 


Daily  vages. 


Male. 


r^ao 

2  20 
1  40 
1  «0 

1  20 

2  40 


Fem. 


$0  56 
65 


MUiCBLLAJflOUB    (STABCH),    MaI^B.— ESTAB.    No. 

576. 

Time,  12  hours  per  day;  —  day§  the  pout  year. 


Driers... 
Foremen 
Laborers 


20 

$2  25 

7 

3  50 

80 

I  60 

MiSCELLAKBOUB      (BUTTOMS).      KASSACHUSBTn.— 
ESTAB.  No.  A77. 

Time,  10  houreper  day;  800  daye  the  pott  year. 


Button  cutters  . . 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Foremen 

Machine  tenders 

Maohininta 

Teamster 

Watchman 


15 
1 
1 
6 

i2' 
1 
1 


250 


$1  60 

2  50 

3  00 
8  00 

2  50 
2  00 
2  40 


$0  80 


MlflCBLLANROUS    (MATCHES),    NKW    HaMPSHIRB.- 

EsTAB.  No.  978. 


Time,  10  houreper  day;  — 

dayt  the  patt  year. 

Boiler  men 

2 
2 

1 
1 
4 

"alO 
a5 

$1  60 

1  75 

1  60 

1  25 

90 

""■75 

Dippers 

LaDurer 

Laborer 

Laborers 

Packers 

to  90 

Packers   

Undesignated 

*"ai' 

76 

Mibcbllahvoub  (china  dbcobatioks),  New  Jbr- 
BBT.— Ebtab.  No.  ft79. 

Tims,  10  houre  per  day;  300  daye  the  pa>et  year. 


Decorator 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 

i 

i 

2 

$5  00 
3  38 
8  00 
2  50 
2  33 

i'oo 
"iee 

Decorators 

Decorator  

Decorators 

Decorator 

Decorator 

$2  00 
1*66 

Decorators 

Decorator 

3 

DecoratoiB 

Decorators 

2 

"i'eo 

MlSCBLLAlTEOUB  (CHINA  DECOB ATIOSS) .  NRW  JkK- 

SET.— Ebtab.  No.  579— Concluded. 
Time,  10  houre  per  day ;  300  dayt  (he  pa*t  year. 


Occupations. 

Number. 

Daily  wages. 

Male. 

1 
a3 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Decorator 

Decorators 

Decorator 

1 

a3 

'  a3 

a8' 

$1  60 
1  83 

*"*"83 
06 
50 

ii  16 

Decorators 

83 

Deoomtor 

al 
a2 
a2 
62 

Deoorators 

06 

Decorators 

SA 

Decorators 

" 

^ 

33 

MlSCBLLAirROUB   (QUKEKBWARK).    NEW  JRRSEY.— 

Ebtab.  No  580. 
Time,  9}  houreper  day;  300  daye  the  poet  year.' 


Deoorators 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Jiggers 

Jiggers'  helpers 

Kilii  men 

Laborers        

Mould  makers 

Mould-makers,  help- 
ers  

Packers 

Pressors 

Pressers'  helpers 

Sagger  maker   

Sagger-makers'  help- 
er   

Slip-house  meo 


1 
1 

10 
57 
22 
18 
2 

2 

4 

25 

a25 

2 

al 

7 


51 


1 

$283* 

2  17 

3  06 

1  05 

2  00 

1  25 

8  05 

1  81 

2  16 

2  27 

160 

500 

1  33 

I  58 

90  78 


MI8CRLLANBOUB  (TRUNKB.  aATCUBI.8).  NBW  Jsk- 
SET.— ESTAB.  No.  SHi, 

Time,  10  houre  per  day;  300  daye  the  petet  year. 


Box  makers 

Engineer  .^ 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Trunk  makers 

Trunk-makers'  help- 
ers   

Satchel  makers 

Satchel-makers'  help- 
ers   


40 

$2  00 

1 

2  50 

6 

2  66 

20 

1  83 

40 

2  38 

040 

1  17 

20 

200 

OS 

76 

MlBCBLLANEOl'B  (TRUKXB,  BATCIIELS),  NBW  JXK- 

8ET.— Ebtab.  No.  ftti9. 
Tim^,  9{  hoarA  per  day;  29*^  daye  the  past  year. 


Box  makers 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Satchel  makers 

Satchel-makers'  help- 
ers   

Trunk  makers   

Trunk-makers'  help- 
ers   


45 
1 
1 
1 

70 

al5 
120 

045 


$2  33 
2  16 

1  83 
4  16 

2  18 

I  00 
1  75 

I  00 


fO&l 


•Yoath. 


b  Children. 
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EABNINOa  AND  EXPENSES  OF  WM^E  BEOEIVEBS  IN  EUEOPE, 
Nan.— With  referenoe  to  these  family  bud^eta,  et6.,  lee  page  242. 

ITALY. 

RsMABKS. — The  condition  of  the  laboring  class  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  ^onthern 
portion  of  the  state,  is  one  of  extreme  poverty  and  hardship.  The  habitation  of  the 
'laborer  and  the  mechanic  is  generally  a  room  in  a  damp,  ill-smelling  building,  on 
a  street  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  snn  by  reason  of  the  height 
of  the  buildings  on  either  side.  Economy  is  practised  such  as  prevails  in  few  other 
oonntries.  The  coffee  grounds  from  the  wealthy  man's  kitchen  are  dried  and  resold  to 
the  poor.  In  a  similar  way  oil  is  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  used,  the  drippings, 
after  successive  fryings,  being  gathered  from  the  pan  and  sold  to  the  poor.  There  are 
markets  of  second-hand  articles  of  fodd  and  clothing.  Old  shoes,  hats,  clothes,  candle- 
ends,  dried  coffee  grounds,  second-hand  oil,  etc. ,  are  spread  out  upon  the  broad  stones 
of  the  plaza,  or  square  of  a  town,  and  it  is  in  such  places,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
the  workingman  buys  his  supplies.  In  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  a  slightly  better  condi- 
tion is  becoming  apparent.  The  general  character  of  the  workman's  surroundings  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  workman  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Milan  have  recently  taken  a  step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  liabitations  of  their 
operatives. 

Owing  to  the  high  octroi,  or  gate  tax,  prevailing  in  all  cities  and  towns,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  greater  in  towns  than  in  villages  and  in  thecouutry  without 
the  walls  of  towns.  On  this  account  a  considerable  portion  of  hand-machine  manufac- 
turing (such  as  weaving,  spinning,  etc.),  is  carried  on  in  villages  and  rural  districts.  To 
bring  a  quart  of  wine  into  Milan  costs  the  laborer  2  cents;  a  chicken  or  goose,  3  cents; 
breail  is  taxed  about '20  per  cent.,  and  milk  and  some  other  articles  of  food  at  a  similar 
rate.  The  tax  at  the  gates  of  other  cities  will  average  the  same  as  that  at  Milan.  The 
making  of  iron  bedsteads  is  an  occupation  constantly  encountered*  These  bedsteads* 
are  in  almost  universal  use  among  the  lower  classes,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  \>eds  are  manufactured,  as  a  rule,  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  workman — usually  a  room  from  15  to  20  feet  square,  level  with  the  street,  with 
no  windows,  the  insufficient  light  coming  in  through  the  door  opening  iuto  a  narrow 
street.  In  favorable  weather  the  workman  sets  his  tools  and  bench  upon  the  street  in 
front  of  his  room,  and  works  there. 

No.  1.    IBON-BKDSTEAD  MAKER— NAPLES. 

CondUuni. — Family  numbers  six:  Parents,  son  aged  18,  son  aged  16,  children  aged  12 
and  7. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Coffee  or  wine,  black  bread.  Dinner:  Macaroni,  beef  stew,  or  tripe, 
potatoes,  funnochio  (a),  wine,  bread.  Supper:  Ck)ffee  or  wine,  and  bread;  sometimes 
macaroni. 

a  Funnochiaifl  a  kind  of  rank  or  coarse  celery,  very  much  in  favor  with  Southern  Italians 
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Earnings  of  father ._. |168  00 

Earnings  of  oldest  son 130  00 

Earnings  of  rest  of  &mily 178  75 

Total — 476  75 

OmI  of  Living. 


Ck)ffee,  sugar,  and  milk f32  85 

Macaroni-.-. 80  30 

Bread  and  flour 73  00 

Potatoes,  fannochio,  etc 73  00 

Wine  .- - •- 65  70 

Clothing,  towels,  sheets,  etc. 52  00 

Shoes - 12  00 


Rent - —  $18  00 

InddeDtals 18  75 


Expenditnres 425  60 

Earnings - 476  75 


Surplns 51  15 


No.  2.   IBON-BEDSTEAD  MAKER— NAPLES. 

Condition. — Single  man,  about  25;  is  skilled  workman.  Sleeps  in  a  lodging  houaewilh 
from  flileen  to  twenty  otheis  in  the  room;  surroundings  damp;  no  window;  has  never 
been  to  school,  but  can  read  a  little;  gets  his  meals  at  cheap  macaroni  eating  houses. 

Diet.  '—Breakfast:  Bread  and  oil,  or  fnnnochio,  eaten  on  the  way  to  work.  Dinner: 
Macaroni,  tiipe,  or  beef  hash,  red  wine,  and  bread.     Supper:  Wine  or  coffee,  and  bread. 

Average  cost  of  breakfast $0  06 

Average  cost  of  dinner 14 

Average  cost  of  supper 6 


Cost  of  food  per  day— .—        28 

Earnings $150  00 

Cost  of  Living, 


Lodging... ._    $14  60 

Bread 

Oil 

Macaroni 

Wine.— —  _ 

Coffee 

Shoes 


21  90 
10  95 
29  20 
24  20 
10  95 
6  00 


Clothing —    $16  00 

Incidentals 15  00 


Expenditures _.     148  80 

Earnings-— 150  00 


Surplns 


1  20 


No.  3.   IBOIT'BBDSTEAD  MAKEB— NAPLES. 


Condition. — Family  of  Ave:  Parents,  brother  of  wife,  and  two  children,  aged  4  and  5. 
Occupy  a  room  in  dingy  house  on  a  dark,  narrow  street.  A  cheap  curtain  divides  it  into 
one  large  and  one  small  compartment;  brother  occupies  small  comportment,  parents  and 
children  sleep  in  large  part.  During  the  day  the  beds  are  rolled  up  and  stacked  in  one 
comer,  and  work  carried  on  in  sleeping  room.  The  father  is  a  good  workman  and  earns 
on  an  average  70  cents  per  working  day.  The  mother  cooks,  cares  for  the  children,  and 
does  a  little  washing.    Family  are  saving  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Coffee,  milk,  bread.  Dinner:  Wine,  macaroni  or  rice,  tomatoes, 
bread,  occasionally  dried  figs,  chestnuts,  onions,  t  ripe,  fish,  etc.  Supper:  Coffee,  milk, 
bread. 

Earnings  of  father _ — $203  00 

Earnings  of  wife's  brother r^ 145  00 

Earnings  of  mother .jl 29  00 


Total 377  00 
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Oosl  of  Living, 


Rent : 112  00 

Bread.  — 80  30 

Coffee, milk,  andsngar 73  00 

Macaroni _ 36  50 

Vegetables,  pork,  cheese,  etc 66  00 

Wine 36  50 


Clothing,  induding  shoes |51  60 

•Incident^ 4  75 


Expenditures 360  65 

Earnings 377  00 


Surplus 16  35 

No.  4.  Weavkb— SiBNA. 

CkmdUian. — ^Family  of  four:  Parents,  wife's  sister,  and  child,  aged  6.  Woik  is  carried 
on  in  a  large  basement,  poorly  lighted.  TweWe  hand  looms,  earth  floor.  Habitation  of 
family  oonsLsts  of  one  room  in  tenement  house,  up  one  flight  of  crooked  stairs,  paved 
with  brick,  with  large  open  chimney  in  which  cooking  is  done.  Principal  fuel  is  brush- 
wood gathered  by  child,  and  at  odd  hours  and  on  Sundays  by  the  mother.  The  family 
all  sleep  in  one  room.  The  husband  and  wife  and  sister  work  at  looms,  making  each  from 
ten  to  twelve  yards  per  day,  and  earning  each  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day.  Child  gath- 
ers brushwood,  also  b^g^ 

Eamingsof  father $105  00 

Earnings  of  mother ... 72  60 

Earnings  of  sister , . 72  50 

Total - -    250  00 

Omt  of  Living. 
Rent _-    112  00 


Bread —  68  40 

Macaroni - ^-  29  20 

Cofiee andmilk 1 29  20 

Vegetables,  cheese,  wine,  etc 69  20 

Clothing 32  00 


Shoes 

Incidentals 


$6  50 
10  20 


Expenditures 246  70 

Earnings 250  00 


3  30 


Surplus 

No.  5.  WSAVSB— Raciolions. 

0)ndUion. — Family  of  five:  Parents,  two  children,  6  and  6  years  of  uge,  and  mother  of 
the  lather.  Parents  work  at  hand  looms,  the  grandmother  spins  (at  home),  attends  to 
the  children,  and  to  two  goats,  the  milk  of  the  goats  being  sold  at  4  cents  per  quart. 
Occupy  a  room  with  earth  floor,  on  a  level  with  the  ground;  room  divided  into  two  com- 
partments. Weaving  room  on  same  street,  up  a  steep  hill;  only  six  looms;  level  of  room 
three  feet  below  level  of  the  street;  no  windows,  lighted  by  the  door. 

Earnings  of  fkther |126  00 

Earnings  of  mother ,97  60 

Eamingsof  grandmother  (spinning) 48  75 

Earnings  of  grandmother  (sale  of  milk) 43  80 


Total 316  05 


Cost  of  Living. 


Rent 

Bread... 

Macaroni 

Groceries,  ftmnochio,  olives,  egga. 

Wine... 

Coffeea 

Wooden  clogs  and  leather  shoes.. 


$14  40 
53  00 
69  40 
72  50 
61  00 
17  26 
7  60 


Clothing $19  65 

Iron  bedstead,  chairs,  etc 8  70 


Expenditures 313  40 

Earnings 316  05 


Surplus 


2  65 


a  Item  for  ooffee  alwasrs  inolades  the  milk  aad  sugar  used  in  coffee.  The  Italian  laborer  uses  a 
good  deal  of  milk  in  his  ooffee.  The  sugar  used  is  mostly  beet  sugar  imported  from  France  or  Gter* 
many. 
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No.  6.    WkAVKE— ACXIUAPENDENTE,  CENTBAL  ITALY. 

• 

Condition. — Young  woman  aged  18,  engaged  to  marrya  8tx)ne  mason,  and  both  stinting 
themselves  to  save  money  to  emigrate  to  South  America.  Lives  with  parents,  who  are 
field  hands;  room  on  narrow  street,  two  windows,  brick  floor;  girl  works  ten  to  twelve 
hours  per  day  at  loom  in  a  cellar,  earth  floor,  poor  light;  earns  from  20  to  30  cents  per 
day;  makes  from  nine  to  eleven  yards  of  doth  per  day. 

Diet. — Breakfast :  Bread  and  wine,  or  coffee.  Dinner : .  Artichokes,  onions,  or  macaroni, 
and  bread,  and  occasionally  salt  pork  or  eggs.     Supper:  Bread  and  coffee,  or  wine. 

Average  cost  of  breakfast -_ --.      $0  04 

Average  cost  of  dinner 7 

Average  cost  of  supper 4 

Cost  of  food  per  day 16 

Earnings |81  25 

Oo8t  of  Living.         p. 


Renta $00  00 

Bread..- IS  26 

Coffee  -- - -  7  48 

Wine - --  6  95 

Macaroni -_.  10  95 

Artichokes,  pork,  eggs,  Ainnochio, 
eaten  only  on  extra  occasions, 

feast  days,  etc 14  66 


Clothing,  including  shoes $12  40 

Expenditures — .    70  63 

Earnings 81  25 


Surplus.... — .       10  62 


Remabks. — The  basement-like  rooms  in  which  weaving  is  done  are  not  provided  with 
stoves  or  fire  places.  Each  operator  has  a  small  bucket  or  jug  of  hot  ashes  or  coals. 
This  the  women  put  under  their  dresses;  the  men  place  them  at  their  feet.  There 
is  also,  in  quite  cold  weather,  a  large  ]j>an  of  coals  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
weavers  quit  their  work  occasionally  to  sit  for  a  few  minutes  around  this  pan  and  warm 
their  hands  and  feet.  * 

The  fuel  for  this  primitive  heating  arrangement  consists  to  some  extent  of  brushwood, 
clippings  from  old  grapevines,  etc.  Coal  is  imported  from  England.  Price  per  ton  at 
West  Mediterranean  ports,  $5  to  $6.  Price  in  interior,  but  on  railroads,  $7  to  $10.  Price 
in  towns  distant  from  sea  and  railroads,  $10  to  $15  per  ton. 

No.  7.  OSTEBIA  Kkepeb— Month  Rosa. 

Condition, — Family  of  eight :  Parenta;  son  aged  22;  three  daughters,  aged  14,  15,  and 
21 ;  boy  aged  10,  and  girl  aged  9.  Father  keeps  an  osteria,  or  place  where  wine  is  sold, 
and  lodging  house  for  peasants.  Lodgers  pay  4  cents  per  night  per  bed.  Several  beds  to 
the  room.  Wife  spins  wool,  milks  goats,  vrashes  bed  clothing,  linen,  etc. ,  cooks,  and  cares 
for  silk  worms.  Daughter  aged  21,  weaves;  daughter  aged  15,  weaves;  daughter  aged 
14,  assists  her  mother  in  housework,  care  of  the  silk  worms,  etc.  The  boy  and  girl  pick 
brushwood  irom  the  roads  and  gather  mulberry  leaves  for  the  silk  worms.  Son,  aged  22, 
works  at  odd  jobs,  in  fields,  etc.  Occupy  house  of  six  rooms,  not  including  entrance 
room,  used  as  wine  and  eating  room,  on  ground  floor  opening  on  the  street.  To  the  back 
of  this  entrance  room  is  an  open  court  through  which  the  rear  half  of  the  house  is  reached. 
Lower  part  of  rear  half  of  house  used  as  stable  for  goats  and  asses.  Five  rooms  on  second 
floor — two  used  by  family,  one  for  care  of  silk  worms,  and  two  rooms,  several  beds  each, 
for  transient  lodgers.  House  of  stone,  floors  of  brick,  windows  looking  on  open  court 
Surroundings  better  than  in  large  cities,  but  street  is  narrow  and  crooked,  and  location, 
on  the  whole,  not  pleasant. 

a  Lives  with  pareats,  paying  no  rent,  henoe  not  included  in  this,  an  individual  estimate. 
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Diet, — Breakfiwt:  Bread,  coffee  or  wine,  and  occasionally  pork  or  cheese.  Dinner: 
Beef  stew,  or  macaroni,  beans,  bread,  wine^  sometimes  cheese,  Qggs,  or  beef.  Sapper: 
Bread,  coffee  or  winei;  sometimes  cheese,  onions  or  fonnochio. 

Earnings  of  father  ___ $311  00 

Earnings  of  wife,  spinning ._ j __.  41  00 

Earnings  of  daughter,  aged  21 _ 91  80 

Earning  of  danghter,  aged  15 _• 79  30 

Earnings  of  son,  laborer  (not  steadily  at  work) 71  00 

Earnings  of  boy,  aged  10._ __ ^ 25  00 

Saleof  silk  cocoons 99  00 

Saleof  goats'  milk-_I_- 73  00 


Expenditores —    767  80 

KamingB _    791  10 


Total - _    791  10 

Coat  of  LMng. 

• 

Rent 184  00     Incidentala  —  .• $68  50 

Clothing,  including  bedding,  etc.  93  &) 

Wine 116  80 

Coffee  . 58  40 

Breadandflonr 146  00 

Groceries,  etc... 187  60  SorploB 23'3D 

Shoes  (leather) _ _.  23  00 

No.  8.  Salesman—Naples. 

» 

OdndUiion, — Family  of  four:  Parents  and  two  small  children.  Father  is  salesman  in 
glove  store;  mother  works  in  glove  manufactory.  Occupy  two  rooms,  one  large,  the 
other  quite  small.  Large  room  used  for  sleeping  and  living  in;  small  room  for  cooking. 
Sleeping  room  has  two  windows,  brick  floor,  but  partly  covered  with  mats;  no  conve- 
niences of  gas  or  water.  Water  closet  in  house  very  offensive;  otherwise  habitation 
tolerable.  Factory  room,  where  mother  sews  gloves  on  machines,  small  and  crowded ;  bad 
air  and  poor  light. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Goats'  milk,  bread,  and  ^g^;  occasionally  onions  or  cheese.  Dinner: 
Macaroni,  onions,  bread,  and  wine,  and  on  occasions  eggs  or  fish  or  salt  meat.  Sup- 
per: Bread,  coffee  or  milk;  sometimes  chestnuts,  figs,  or  similar  food. 

Earnings  of  &th6r $180  40 

Earnings  of  mother 90  00 

Total - 270  40 

Oqat  of  Living, 


Rent r. 1 124  00 

Bread 43  80 

Hacaroni 43  80 

Coffee 20  00 

Wine - 29  20 

Groceries 37  90 

Clothes,  including  shoes 52  00 


Incidentals $19  20 


Expenditures 269  90 

Earnings 270  40 


Surplus — 60 


No.  9.  Stone  Mason— Pozzuoli,  Southebn  Italt. 

Condition. — Family  of  six:  Parents,  boy  aged  15,  girl  aged  14,  boy  aged  9,  and  baby, 
^n  aged  15  assists  his  father;  boy  of  9  carries  stones;  mother  cares  for  baby,  sews,  cooks, 
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etc.  Occupy  room  on  level  with  street,  keep  goat  and  kid  and  dog  in  room;  pan  of  coala 
for  heating  and  cooking ;-8arroandings  dingy  and  unpleasant.  Father  works  on  a  build- 
ing short  distance  from  his  habitation.  The  stone  used  is  a  kind  of  porous,  pumioe 
stone,  quarried  not  far  from  the  building.    Sand  obtained  from  wells  in  yidnity. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Bread  and  oil  or  coffee.  Dinner:  Boiled  chestnuts,  or  macaroni, 
onions,  iunnochio,  bread  and  wine;  sometimes  salt  pork.  Supper:  Bread  and  coffee,  or 
cneese. 

Earnings  of  father _ _ $183  60 

FAmingp  of  sons —    132  20 


Total ^ - 315  80 

Oo8l  of  Living, 


Rent $15  00 

Bread 65  70 

Macaroni— 43  80 

Coffee 21  90 

Wine  — 43  80 

Groceries -.  61  00 

aothing 69  00 


Incidentals $20  00 


Expenditures 330  20 

Earnings. — 315  80 


Deficit - 14  40 


Rich  ARKS. —  Building  trades  in  Italy  are  conducted  on  a  very  solid  basis,  but  not  with 
much  push  or  rapidity.  There  is  no  steam  elevator  to  shoot  up  half  a  ton  of  bricks  or  stones 
at  one  time  to  the  mason,  and  not  even  a  bod  carrier.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  carried 
by  boys  and  girls,  either  one  block  at  a  time,  on  their  backs,  or,  when  the  stones  are 
small  (about  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick),  in  baskets.  Girls 
carry  sand  and  mortar  im  buckets.  •  When  the  stone  and  mortar  carriers  are  delayed  the 
mason  waits,  idling.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  procedure,  the  laying  of  500  to  600 
stones  (size  about  6  inches  by  6  inches  by  5  inches)  is  considered  a  good  day's  work  for 
an  average  mason. 

The  pay  of  a  mason  ranges  from  40  to  70  cents  per  day  of  ten  to  twelve  hours.  He  is 
able  to  exist  upon  this  sum,  and  nothing  more.  A  fS^mily  of  father  and  mother  and  half 
a  dozen  children  will  inhabit  one  room,  with  an  earth  or  ibrick  floor,  damp,  and  even 
though  having  windows  looking  on  a  street,  yet  poorly  lighted  on  account  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  street  and  the  great  height  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Daring  the 
day  the  beds,  that  at  night  cover  perhaps  every  inch  of  the  floor,  are  rolled  up  and  piled 
in  a  comer.  The  workman's  breakfast  is  often  but  a  pone  of  black  bread,  eaten  on  t^e 
way  to  work;  a  plate  of  macaroni,  onions,  boiled  chestnuts,  wine,  and  bread  is  consid- 
ered a  good  dinner.  The  bricklayer's  food  may  be  computed  to  cost  on  an  average  15  to 
25  cents  per  day;  his  room  costs  $12  to  C>  15  per  year;  a  suit  of  clothes  $2  to  $6  (or  second- 
hand, $1.50) ;  shoes  from  20  cents  to  $1.50. 

Boys  who  carry  mortar,  sand,  or  blocks  of  stones  receive  from  10  to  20  cents  pear  day 
of  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

No.  10.  Skilled  Shobmakeb— Flobekce. 

Ckmdition. — Family  of  four:  Parents  and  two  babies.  Works  in  cellar,  pursuing  hia 
business  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week  days. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Bread  and  onions,  or  coffee.  Dinner:  Macaroni,  sometimes  pork — 
black  bread,  salad,  Axnnochio,  etc.    Supper:  Bread  and  opffee-Hsometimes  cheese. 

Earnings -•  $195  00 
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Rent 

Bread 

Macaroni ._ 

Groceries »_ 

Clothing  (including  shoes). 


Cost  of  Living. 
112  00  I  Incidentals 


$24  00 


43  80 
43  80 
33  80 
36  00 


Expenditures 
Earnings 


Surplus 


193  40 
195  00 


1  60 


No.  11.  Shoemaker— Flobknce. 


Condition. — Young  man  about  21;  ordinary  workman;  without  family.  Lodges  in 
crowded  lodging  house,  a  dozen  or  more  in  one  room;  workshop  is  on  narrow  street, 
poorly  lighted,  and  bad  air. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Cofiee  and  breiid.  Dinner:  Macaroni,  bread,  wine;  sometimes  fun- 
nochio,  onions,  or  other  vegetable.  Supper:  Coffee  and  bread;  or  black  bread  and  one- 
third  to  one-half  pound  dried  figs. 

Average  cost  of  breakfast.. _ $0  03 

Average  cost  of  dinner 9 

Avenige  cost  of  supper 4 


Average  cost  of  food  per  day 16 

EarningN _ $110  00 


Lodging , 

Bread 

Macaroni 

Wine 

Onions,  figs,  chestnuts,  etc. 

Clothing,  etc 

Shoes 


Cosi  of  Living. 

Incidentals 


$14  60 

18  25 

18  25 

7  30 

6  00 

16  00 

4  00 


$15  00 


Expenditures 
Earnings 


Surplus 


99  40 
110  00 


10  60 


No.  12.  Shephebd  in  the  Roman  Campaona. 

Condition. — Man  about  50  years  of  oge;  lives  in  haystack-like  hovel;  leads  a  solitary 
life;  cannot  read;  possesses  but  a  slight  degree  of  intelligence. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Black  bread,  oil,  water,     pinner:  Black  bread,  oil,  water.     Supper: 
Black  bread,  oil,  water.     This  meagre  and  monotonous  diet  is  varied  at  infrequent  in- 
tervals by  a  veiy  small  piece  of  bacon,  salt  pork,  or  macaroni,  an  onion,  or  a  little  fun- 
nochio;  on  great  f6te  days  by  a  little  wine. 
Earnings,  at  7  cents  a  day $25  55 


Cost  of  Living. 


Bread 

Oil 

Other  food  supplies. 


$14  60 
5  47 
1  82 


Clothing  and  incidentals. 


$3  66. 


Expenditures 
Earnings 


25  55 
25  55 


No.  13.  Shepherd  in  the  Roman  Campaona. 


Condition. — Family  of  four:  Parents,  boy  9  and  girl  8  years  of  age.  Occupy  a  squalid 
hovel  in  open  field.  Parents  herd  sheep;  boy  and  girl  attend  to  drove  of  hogs.  All 
knit  sock^  or  similar  articles.  Shoes  consist  of  pieces  of  raw  cowhide  bound,  sandal- 
liko,  to  the  feet  by  strings. 

Earningaof  family , $87  60 
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Cost  of  Living, 

Bread $58  40  |  Clothing  and  incidentals $7  30 

Other  food  (mostly  oil) 21  90 

Expenditures -—  87  60 

Earnings  — - 87  60 

No.  14.  Shepherd  in  the  Roman  Campagna. 

Condition. — Single  man;  earns  2  cents  per  day;  bread  and  oil  foand  for  him.  Has 
herded  sheep  ten  years.  Very  low  order  of  intelligence;  cannot  read,  and  has  never  been 
to  Rome,  although  not  above  twenty  miles  distant. 

Earnings  per  year $7  30 

Expenditures  (clothing,  etc. ) 7  30 

Remarks. — The  shepherds  of  Italy,  especially  those  in  the  campagna  surrounding 
Rome,  are  among  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  mankind.  Their  condition  is  hardly 
better  than  that  of  the  North  American  Indian,  sleeping  in  a  tepee  by  night  and  roam- 
ing the  plains  by  day.  The  Roman  shepherd's  habitation  is  constructed  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  Indian  tepee.  A  dozen  or-  so  poles,  each  20  to  25  feet  long,  are  bunched 
together,  forming  a  conical  frame  work  on  which  a  thatching  of  straw  is  put  to  protect 
from  heat  and  cold  and  wind  and  rain.  A  bundle  of  straw  is  the  shepherd's  bed ;  his  fur- 
niture consists  usuaH^'  of  a  three-legged  stool;  and  the  fire  to  warm  him,  made  of  scanty 
brushwood,  burns  in  a  hole  scooped  out  for  the  purpose  in  the  center  of  the  earth  floor 
of  the  apartment.  While  herding  sheep  the  shepherd  knits  stockings;  his  clothing  often 
consists  of  goat  or  sheepskins,  and  one  suit  lasts  for  years.  The  wages  of  a  shepherd, 
he  finding  his  own  food,  are  from  7  to  8  cents  per  day.  When  food  is  found  for  him,  the 
pay  is  from  2  to  3  cents  i>er  day.  No  rent  is  paid  for  the  thatched  hovel,  and  usually 
when  a  new  sheep  or  goatskin  is  needed  for  a  jacket  or  pair  of  trowseis,  it  is  furnished 
by  the  employer  gratis. 

No.  15.  Stonecutter. 

Condition. — Family  of  seven :  Parents,  son  aged  15,  boy  aged  11,  girl  aged  14,  two 
children.  Occupy  two  brick-floored  rooms;  fair  amount  of  comfort  and  tidiness;  two 
windows  and  good  light  in  front  room.  Father  is  a  skilled  stonecutter;  son  helps;  boy 
learning.  The  mother  and  daughter  dress  neatly — do  sewing,  cooking,  and  general 
household  work. 

Diet. — Break&st:  Bread,  coffee,  milk.  Dinner:  Bread,  soup,  macaroni,  vegetables, 
sometimes  wine.  Supper:  Bread,  coffee,  milk,  occasionally  figs  or  chestnuts  or  bit  of 
iwrk. 

Earnings  of  father _ (250  00 

Earnings  of  son 83  IfO 

Earnings  of  daughter .40  00 

Earnings  of  boy . 52  00 

Total -. _ 425  30 

Ooti  of  lAmng. 


Rent $24  00 

Bread..- 106  85 

Coffee 18  15 

Milk 33  85 

Macaroni-. 36  50 

Vegetables,  etc 113  15 

Clothing,  etc 71  20 


Fuel  and  incidentals $19  00 


Expenditures 422  70 

Earnings —     425  30 


Surplus 2  60 
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No.  16.  Stonbcdttss. 

GmdUion, — Family  of  three:  Parents  and  child.  Father  is  an  ordinary  stonecutter. 
Mother  is  cook  in  private  family;  family  saving  to  emigrate  to  South  America.  Occupy 
single  room  in  lodging  house;  damp,  badly  lighted,  generally  uninviting. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  onions,  coffee  and  milk,  occasionally  salami  or  a  little 
cheese.  Dinner:  Soup,  macaroni,  vegetables,  bread,  sometimes  salt  pork  or  salami  or 
cheese,  wine.    Supper:  Bread,  coffee,  milk. 

Earnings  of  father $150  80 

Earnings  of  mother,  including  board _ _ 60  00 


Total _ •.. 210  80 

Oo9t  of  Living. 


Bread — $32  85. 

Coffee  and  milk 21  90 

Groceries,  etc 73  00 

Rent 12  00 

Clothing 38  40 


Fuel  and  incidentals.. '.-_    $15  00 


Expenditures.-- _.     193  15 

Earnings 210  00 


Surplus. 16  85 

No.  17.  BTONBCtrrTKB. 

Omdition. — Family  of  four:  Father,  son  aged  20,  daughter,  and  a  little  girl.  Expert 
chiseller;  puts  all  but  the  finishing  touches  to  statues  and  delicate  marble  work.  Oc- 
cupy two  rooms,  plank  floor;  has  windows  in  front  room  looking  on  street  and  one 
window  in  back  room  overlooking  court.  Both  rooms  plain  but  neat — ^look  comforta- 
ble. Family  can  read;  dreas  neatly  and  generally  respectable  in  appearance  and  mode 
of  life. 

Did. — Breakfast:  Coffee,  milk,  bread.  Dinner:  Macaroni,  vegetables  (as  onions,  beans, 
iwtato^,  etc),  bread  and  wine,  and  sometimes  a  little  salami  or  pork;  cheese,  chestnuts, 
etc.    Supper:  Coffee,  milk,  bread  or  macaroni. 

Earnings  of  fother _ . $480  00 

Eamingsofson 174  00 


Total. 654  00 

Cost  of  Living. 


Rent $28  00 

Bread  and  flour 64  75 

Coffee 10  95 

MUk 29  20 

Macaroni 25  55 

Meats ^ 19  80 

Vegetables,  fruits,  etc 218  90 


Clothing  and  bedding $87  00 

Fuel  and  incidentals 66  56 


Expenditures 540  71 

Earnings 664  00 


Surplus - 113  29 


Rtcmauks. — For  finestonecutting,  such  as  chiselling  the  sculptor's  statue  from  the 
rough  block,  long  ai^prenticeship  is  necessaigr.  A  man  25  years  of  age  who  has  been 
apprenticed  ten  to  twelve  years  can  earn  $5  per  week;  higher  than  this  he  will  not  go 
unless  imusual  skill  be  developed.  If,  in  addition  to  the  skill  imparted  by  years  of 
practice,  the  workman  has  a  quick  eye  and  natural  talent,  he  may  become  a  '^(lu- 
isher,''  earning  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  diiy.  Men  of  tins  class  are  generally''  intelligent, 
saving,  and  industrious,  and  many  of  them  have  considerable  amounts  laid  Y>y  in  saving 
banks.     Boys  of  13  to  15  years  of  age  get  from  $1.30  to  $1  .<»(»  per  week. 


£xpenditare8 _  252  49 

Earnings 275  40 
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No.  la  Glass  Worker — ^Venice. 

OifidUion. — Family  of  four :  Parents  and  two  children.  Occupy  third-floor  room;  one 
window  in  roorn^  overlooking  canal.  Father  is  a  skilled  worker  in  glass;  makes  delicate 
articles,  as  glass  eyes,  colored  vases,  etc.  Mother  attends  to  home  and  babies.  Both 
father  and  mother  can  read. 

Earnings  of  father ^ $275  40 

Cost  of  Living. 

Rent $15  00     Fuel,  lights,  etc.  _.    $13  00 

Bread __ 36  50 

Coffey  and  milk... 36  50 

Meat - ■ 14  40 

Groceries,  etc 105  95 

Clothing 31  14  Surplus - 22  M 

No.  19.  Glass  Worker — Murano,  District  op  Venice. 

Candiiion. — Family  of  five:  Parents,  son  aged  19,  son  aged  18,  girl  aged  12.  Occupy 
two  small  rooms,  no  ornamentation  or  comforts.  Father  ordinary  glass  maker,  son  th« 
same,  mother  and  girl  also  work  in  glass  manufactory. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  milk  orcoiTee  or  sometimes  dried  fruit,  as  figs,  etc.     Din- 
Ber:  Soup — macaroni  or  rice,  onions,  sometimes  fish,  tripe,  or  salt  pork,  eggs,  salad  or* 
funnochio,  wine.     Sapper:  Bread,  milk,  and  co£fee. 

Earnings  of  father _ _  .  $145  25 

Earnings  of  sons 146  00 

Earnings  of  mother 90  00 

Earnings  of  girl _ _ 25  00 

Total - -.     406  25 

Cost  of  Living. 


Kent $16  00 

Bread    62  05 

Milk  and  coffee 47  45 

Fish 10  95 

Meats 9  36 

Groceries 142  45 

Clothing  and  shoes.- 47  00 

Fuel  and  light— 12  00 


Religion  and  incidentals $18  00 


Expenditures.-' 365  26 

Earnings 406  25 


Surplus 40  99 


No.  20.  Weaver— Piedmont. 

Condition. — Family  of  three :  Parents  and  child.  Father  and  mother  are  weayers.* 
Father  can  read  a  little;  otherwise  no  education.  Live  in  one  room — ^not  well  iiir- 
nished. 

Earnings  of  father _ $120  00 

Earnings  of  mother 87  00 

Total - .- 207  00 

Cost  of  Living. 

Rent-- $12  00  '  Fuel  and  light $15  00 

Bread 32  85  '                                                           

Coflfee  and  milk : 25  55  i              Expenditures  ._. 215  60 

Clieese    10  1)5                 Earnings 207  00 

Groceries,  etc 91  25                                                               

Clothing! 28  00  .              Deficit 8  60 
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Following  is  a  general  statement  deduced  from  the  preceding  examples  and  from  others 
no^  reproduced  here : 

AviEBAGB  Daily  Working  Tims  and  Rates  of  Wages  in  lTALYr-1885. 


Oooupation. 


Tailor 

Stonemasons....  A 

Carpenters ; , 

Boys  12  to  15,  working  as  hod  dfei.rrleni. 
Mechanics : 

skilled , 

ordinary 

Weavers : 

hand-loom  men 

hand-loom  women 

steam-loom  women 

Shoemaker : 

skilled 

ordinary 

Shepherds 

Day  laborers 

Cook: 


man  

woman,  wealthy  &mily 

man,  in  ordinary  femily 

l.Ady*s  maid,  in  wealthy  fan^y 

Servant  of  officer  in  army 

Soldier  in  army : , 

Soldier,  in  Vatican  (Pope's  Guard) 

Class  maker: 

skilled 

ordinary 

Stonecutter : 

after  not  leas  than  six  years*  apprenticeship. 

ordinary , 

Printer .' 


'  Number  of 
I       hours. 


10  to  12 
lU  to  12 
10  td  12 


10  to 
10  to 

10  to 
10  to 
10  to 

10  to 

10  to 

11  to 
10  to 


12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
14 
12 


Daily 


10  70  to$l  00 

50  to  70 

40  to  60 

10  to  20 

90  to  80 

40  lo  60 

25  to  40 

20  to  30 

25  to  40 

60  to  80 

40  to  60 

o02  to    607 

20  to  85 


e30  to 
(20  to 
el2  to 
clO  to 
d08  to 
<01  to 
el4fto 


99i 

25 

16! 

12 

06i 

02 


80  to  1  00 

SO  to  GO 

80  to  1  00 

60  to  60 

50  to  71) 


a  With  board. 

5  Without  board. 

e  With  board  and  lodging. 


d  In  addition  to  army  pay,  uniform,  and  rations, 
e  With  board,  lodging,  and  uniform. 


Pbices  of  Commodities  in  Italy— 1885. 


Article. 


Milk,  per  quart 

Wine,  per  quart 

KrVB*  in  winter,  per  dozen 

summer,  per  dozen 

Bread,  common,  per  pound 

superior,  per  pound 

Pigs,  dried 

Strawberries    (in    season),    per 

pound 

Cherries  (in  season),  per  pound... 
Cheese,  Swiss,  inferior 

good 

▼ery  best. 


Price. 

90.04  to  90. 06 

.08  to 

.10 

.24 

.12  to 

.14 

.02  to 

.03 

.03  to 

.04 

.02  to 

.00 

.05  to 

.10 

.03  to 

.05 

.08 

.13 

.18 

Article. 


New  potatoes,  per  ])ound 

Butter,  ordinary,  per  pound 

Kood,  per  pound 

Coal,  at  seaport  towns,  per  ton.... 

in  interior,  on  railroads,  per 
ton 

off  railroads,  per  ton 

Mutton,  per  pound 

One  sheep 

Pork,  salted,  per  pound 

fresh,  Ix^r  pound 

Macaroni,  first  grade,  per  pound. 

second  grade,  per  pound 


Price. 


90.08  to  90. 03 

.  16  to     .  JO 

.  20  to     .40 

5.00  to   6.00 

5.00  to  8.01^ 
8.00  to  15.00 

.16  to  .IH 
3.00 

.13  to  .ir> 

.15  to  .IS 

.05  to  .0(i 

.08  to  .01 


Cost  of  Clothing, — A  suit  made  to  order  by  a  fashionable  tailor  can  be  had:  No.  1  wool ; 
dnrable,  stent  doth;  stylish  cnt  and  appearance,  for  $10.  No.  2  wool  (Italian  mann- 
facture),  neat  in  appearance  and  good  in  wear,  $7.50.  A  laborer's  suit,  consisting  of 
breeches,  jacket,  vest,  flannel  shirt,  underwear,  socks,  neck  tie,  costs  from  $4.45  up;  t«i 
which  must  be  added  for  shoes,  if  leather,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  if  wooden,  20  cents.  A  brick- 
layer's clothing  outfit  comprising  breeches,  jacket,  vest,  .shirt,  underwear,  hat,  hand 
kerchieis,  shoes,  costs  at  a  minimum,  $10  to  $12.50. 
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Di^. — Articles  in  most  general  consamption — onions,  macaroni,  fhnnochio,  tomatoeB, 
oil,  bread,  milk,  coffee,  wine;  when  any  meat,  most  generally  salami  (a  kind«f  saosage), 
salt  pork,  tripe — ^rarely  beef*,  mutton,  or  fresh  meat.  In  Southern  Italy,  to  the  list  of 
articles  in  very  general  use  should  be  added,  dried  figs,  chestnuts,  and  dried  fruits  of 
various  kinds. 

A  laborer  expending  20  cents  per  day  for  food  would  divide  it  about  thus: 

Bread... _ — f0.04 

Hilk  and  coffee 4 

Macaroni  (or  tripe)  and  onions '- 8 

Wine 4 

Total - - 20 

Taxkb  and  Tabiffs  in  Italy. 

Raw  material,  hides,  silk  coc  oons,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  jute  are  duty  free.  Dutiable 
articles  are  taxed  at  the  following  rate,  according  to  make,  color,  and  quality: 

Wool  manufactures,  per  224  lbs , |10  00to|60  00 

Woven  goods,  per  224  lbs  .     _ -•— .  4  60  to   60  00 

Blankets,  per  224  lbs _ 22  00 

Velvet)  per  kilogram  (about  2{  lbs) 1  60 

SUk  manufactures,  per  kilogram 1  20 

Leather,  tanned  hides,  per  224  lbs 5  00 

Furs,  per  224  lbs 1 12  00 

Total  importations  into  Italy  were  valued  for  1877,  at  1230,244,556.80.;  for  1882,  at 
9269,080,235.60. 
Income  on  importations  into  Italy  amounted  in  1882  to  128,608,016.40. 

Municipal  Taxation— MiLAir.« 

Awnings,  per  year f6  00 

Houses,  per  year,  per  room 6  00 

Servants,  per  year , ,. _.     1  00 

Wine,  octroi  duty,  per  quart .__ 2 

Geese,  chickens,  etc,  octroi  duty,  per  head 3 

Bread,  per  kilogram 1  cent  to  2 

Milk,  per  quart 1 

Vegetables  and  eggs free 

Income  tax,  13  J  per  cent. 

Concluding  Remasks. 

As  dark  a  coloring  as  this  report  may  seem  to  give,  the  general  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  Italy  is  better  to-day  than  for  years  past.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  climate  is  genial  and  mild,  and  that  what  in  other  lands  might  be  extreme  hard- 
ship is  in  Italy  at  most  a  mere  inconvenience.  Except  among  the  high  lands  of  the 
Appenines,  and  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  northern  section  of  the  state,  in- 
ability to  purchase  fuel  does  not  occasion  suffering  or  even  hardship.  In  most  large 
places,  as  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  etc.,  there  exist  what  may  be  termed  public  kitchens, 
whither  the  frugal  housewife  takes  a  pound  of  macaroni  to  be  cooked,  or  a  quart  of 

a  The  Municipal  Government  of  Milan  pays  to  the  General  Government,  from  ita  reoeipts  from 
octroi  duties,  in  round  numbers,  per  year  $120,000.  Naples,  Rome,  Genoa,  ana  other  cities  pay  to  the 
General  Government  a  similar  taz,t)ie  amount  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  city,  and  tha 
sum  received  from  octroi  duties. 
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chestnats  to  be  boiled,  or  a  pound  of  pork  to  be  fried,  so  that  lack  of  fael  is  little  de- 
privation for  the  Italian  laborer's  family,  independent  both  of  cold  and  cooking. 

Very  simple  and  primitive  methods  yet  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  A  large 
amount  of  the  manufactures  is  still  the  product  of  hand  looms  and  hand  machinery. 
Agricultural  implements  are  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  makes.  A  change,  however,  is 
becoming  apparent.  American  machinery,  notably  improved  agricultural  implements, 
as  reapers,  ploughs,  etc.,  is  being  introduced,  and  woollen  and  silk  manufacturies,  es- 
pecially in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  are  using  improved  machinery  and  employing 
skilled  workmen. 

A  general  and  radical  change  in  the  entire  me  thod  of  labor  may  be  looked  for  within 
the  next  few  years. 

BELGIUM. 

Rbmabks. — The  Belgian  laborer  is  as  industrious,  perhaps,  as  the  laborer  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world;  two  circumstances,  however,  operate  to  lessen  the  results  which 
his  energy  and  labor  should  produce.  First,  the  extreme  density  of  population,  and 
consequent  great  amount  of  competition,  and  secondly,  his  habits  of  intemperance. 

Beer,  among  the  Germans,  and  light  wines  among  the  French  and  Italians,  are  con- 
sumed almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beverages;  but  in  Belgium  the  workingman  drinks 
not  only  a  very  unwholesome  and  inferior  quality  of  wine  and  beer,  but,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  mm  and  gin  a^  well.  Kum  and  gin  drinking  are  on  the  increase,  and  many 
workmen  lose  Mondays  through  their  Saturday  ni/;ht  and  Sunday  dissipations. 

In  the  matter  of  habitations  the  standard  is  considerably  better  than  that  in  Italy.  A 
moderately  thriity  workman  will  rent  a  tenement  house  of  from  two  to  four  rooms,  the 
rent  of  such  a  house  ranging  from  $3  to  $6  per  month,  depending  upon  locality  and  other 
circi!mstances.  In  rural  districts  houses  are  generally  provided  with  a  small  plot  of  ground 
lor  gardening.  In  the  large  cities  this  is  wanting;  the  houses  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
are  built  solidly  together;  the  hallways  opening  into  the  houses  are  generally  dark  and 
narrow,  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  stories  exceedingly  crooked  and  steep.  Oilen 
a  rope  is  provided  to  hold  to  when  going  up  the  steps,  it  being  impossible,  or  at  least  dan- 
geroQS,  to  ascend  otherwise.  The  system  of '  *  Bauer-dorfs, "  or  ^  *  peasant  villages, ' '  so  uni- 
versal in  Germany  and  some  other  European  states,  does  not  prevail  in  Belgium.  The 
peasant's  house  is  usually  detached,  is  one  story  high,  and  thatched.  In  addition  to  gar- 
dening, the  peasant  generally  raises  a  little  poultry,  a  pig  or  two,  and  cows,  all  these  ani- 
mals being  housed  either  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  peasant's  house  or  in  small  sheds 
adjoining.  The  women  treat  animals  under  their  charge  with  the  greatest  care.  In  cold 
or  rainy  weather  they  are  particular  to  put  a  kind  of  rough  blanket  on  the  cows;  they  give 
them  warm  food,  and  in  many  ways  care  for  small  details  which  in  other  countrias  are 
more  neglected. 

In  some  of  the  large  glass-manufacturing  establishments  expert  glass  bloweiH'earn  as 
much  as  $3  per  day;  others  engaged  in  making  large  glass  vessels  or  other  work  requir- 
ing particular  skill  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  Men  of  this  class  frequently  own 
their  own  homes,  or,  if  not,  rent  comfortable  tenement  houses' of  the  better  class,  costing 
from  $10  to  $15  per  month.  The  number,  however,  who  receive  the  above-mentioned 
wages  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole.  Skilled  paper  makers,  iron  workers, 
woollen  weavers,  and  similarly  engaged  workmen,  will  not  average  more  than  50  to  65 
cents  per  day. 

Some  of  the  larger  manufacturers  are  taking  steps  toward  the  betterment  of  the  hab- 
itations of  their  operatives,  such  as  founding  or  encouraging  social  clubs,  reading  rooms, 
.furnishing  plain,  wholesome  dinners  in  large  dining  halls,  etc. 

Women  engage  in  work  quite  as  arduous  as  men;  their  pay,  however,  ia  always  from 
10  to  30  per  c^nt.  less. 
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No.  21.— Paper  Makeb — Vicinity  of  Antwerp. 

Chndition. — Family  of  three:  Parests  and  small  child.  The  parents  both  work  in 
paper  mill,  earning  together,  on  an  average,  80  cents  per  day.  Rent  small  house  in  com- 
mon with  another  family;  occupy  the  two  rooms  on  upper  floor.  Rooms  small,  but  tol- 
erably comfortable;  decorated  with  curtains  and  a  few  cheap  pictures.  During  the  day 
child  is  left  in  care  of  occupants  of  lower  floor.  The  father  is  a  young  man,  rather 
more  intelligent  than  the  average;  reads  and  writes;  belongs  to  workman's  club;  does 
not  drink  gin  on  rum. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  milk.  Dinner:  Beef  soup,  potatoes,  bread,  and 
occasionally  sausage  or  pork,  salad  or  other  vegetable.  SuQper:  Bread,  coffee,  milk, 
sometimes  prunes  or  other  cheap  dried  fruit. 

Earnings  of  father ^ _ __.  $183  60 

Earnings  of  mother __.      75  00 


Tgtal 258  60 

Oosi  of  Living. 


Rent $24  00 

Bread _ 41  94 

Coffee,  with  milk ._  18  25 

Beer  and  sour  wine 1100 

Rice,  prunes,  etc.  (for  Sundays).  8  32 

Sausage,  corned  meat,  pork 47  32 

Groceries 55  67 

aothing 37  35 


Shoes  (leather) $8  00 

Religion  and  incidentals 13  00 


Expenditures -__    264  85 

Earnings 258  60 


Deficit.. - ^6  25 


No.  22. — Paper  Maker— Vicinity  op  Antwerp. 

Condition. — Family  of  fiTe:  Parents,  son  aged  14,  boy  aged  11,  and  girl  aged  8; 
father  and  mother  work  in  paper  mill,  the  father  earning  on  an  average  about  51  cents 
per  day ;  the  mother,  25  cents.  Son  aged  14,  working  in  paper  mill,  averages  25  cents  per 
day.  The  boy  and  girl  work  in  cigar  factory,  making  centers,  putting  on  inner  wrapper, 
etc. ;  boy  averages  17  to  20  cents  per  day,  girl  averages  10  to  15  cents  per  day.  Occupy 
tenement  of  three  rooms,  crowded,  dirty  locality,  not  pleasant,  offensive  smells  from 
canal.  Not  much  furniture  in  house  and  but  little  attempt  at  decoration.  Front  room 
used  as  dining  and  sitting  room  and  kitchen,  cooking  being  done  upon  a  kind  of  fire- 
place stove.  Parents  work  in  factory  along  with  about  200  other  hands.  In  hufty 
seasons  factory  runs  day  and  night.  Mother  complains  of  night  work  as  hard  on  eyes. 
Boy  and  girl  in  cigar  factory  in  delicate  health,  say  work  is  too  confining  and  unwhole- 
some; can  read  a  little,  but  not  much. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread,  coffee,  or  sometimes  beer,  and  cheese.  Dinner:  Meat  soup, 
potatoes,  onions,  rice,  bread,  and  often  beer,  occasionally  sausage,  corned  meat,  etc ;  on 
rare  occasions,  fresh  l)eeC    Supper:  Bread  and  coffee. 

« 

Earnings  of  father $147  90 

Earnings  of  mother 72  54) 

Earnings  of  son  of  14 ^^ 54  (K> 

Earnings  of  boy  of  11 - - 45  (K> 

Earnings  of  girl  of  8--_ - 1 29  9C» 

ToW _ :J49  30 


I 
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Cost  of  Living. 


Rent 

Bread  and  flonr 

Coffee  or  chicoiy 

Groceries,  etc 

Meat,  salted,  corned,  and  fresh.. 

Beer  and  liquors 

Fuel  and  lights 

Clothing,  including  table  linen, 
sheets,  etc 


$28  80 

rs  00 

18  20 
62  92 
15  60 
36  40 
15  60 

64  00 


Shoes - Ill  00 

Religion  and  incidentals 12  00 


Expenditures 337  62 

Earnings 349  30 


Surplus 11  78 


No.  23.  Weavees— Antweep. 

Condition. — Family  of  seven:  Parents,  daughter  aged  20,  husband  and  children  o^ 
daughter;  daughter  aged  15.  Father  weaves  silk,  earning  about  $5  per  week.  Married 
daughter  weaves,  earning  30  cents  per  day;  daughter  aged  15  also  weaves.  Husband  of 
daughter  stone  mason,  but  not  steadily  at  work.  The  mother  stays  at  home,  sewing, 
cooking,  caring  for  children,  etc  Occupying  tenement  house  of  four  rooms;  neat  and 
comfortable;  matting  on  floors,  curtains  and  other  evidences  of  neatness;  father* belongs 
to  workman's  club;  older  members  of  family  can  all  read. 

Diet, —  Breakfast:  Bread,  coffee,  milk.  Dinner:  Meat  soup,  salt  pork  or  sausages, 
vegetables  (as  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.),  and  on  £gte  days,  or  Sundays,  beer  or  wine. 
Supper:  About  same  as  breakfast. 

Earningsof  father _ $249  70 

Earnings  of  married  daughter 77  00 

Earnings  of  unmarried  daughter 61  00 

Earnings  of  daughter's  husband __-    130  00 

•  

Total - _ -.     517  70 

Cost  of  Living. 


Rent $36  00 

Bread , 109  60 

Coffee 51  10 

Groceries 109.  50 

Meats _ __  25  50 

Wineandbeer 14  00 

Furniture,  etc  - 21  00 


Clothing $63  96 

Fuel 12  00 

Incidentals 24  00 


Expenditures 466  56 

Earnings 517  70 

Surplus-— 51  14 


No.  24.  Weavees— Antweep. 

Condition. — Family  of  four:  Parents  and  two  small  children.  Occupy  lodgings  in 
upper  part  of  tenement  house.  Two  rooms.  Front  room  has  window  and  closet;  back 
i-oom  small,  used  for  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Father  and  mother  both 'weavers; 
children  too  small  to  work. 

Earnings  of  father _ _.  $174  00 

Earningsof  mother 105  00 


Total 279  00 

Cost  of  Living. 

Fuel  and  lighting $12  00 

Furniture,  etc -  7  20 

Incidentals 17  00 


Kent $18  66 

Bread _ 54  75 

Coffee,  milk,  etc 29  20 

Meat  (about  once  a  week) 10  40 

(rroceries  64  53 

Beer  and  tobacco. 21  90 

Clothing  and  shoes 41  00 


Expenditures 276  64 

Earnings.- ._ 279  0(^ 


Surplus 


2  36 
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No.  25.  CoLLiEB— Liege. 

Qmdilion. — Family  of  tdx:  Paiente,  daughter  aged  15,  boy  aged  11,  two  girls  aged  9 
and  8.  The  father  is  a  ooal  collier,  mother  shovels  coal,  girl,  of  15  carries  coal  on  her 
back,  the  two  children  sweep  manure  off  the  streets.  Occupy  small  house  with  three 
rooms — dingy,  dirty  locality — no  effort  at  ornamentation.  Family  illiterate.  Father 
gets  drunk.  A  poor  quality  beer  is  the  ordinary  drink,  hut  a  considerable  amount  of 
gin  is  also  consumed.  The  mother  is  coarsened  by  hard  work,  the  daughter  becoming 
so,  while  the  two  manure  sweepers,  living  in  the  slums,  rapidly  lose  whatever  little  re- 
tiuemcnt  of  nature  they  may  have  originally  possessed.  Father  works  twelve  honra  per 
day — six  hours  on  and  six  hours  off. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Rye  bread  and  coffee,  and  occasionally  a  little  cheese.  Dinner: 
Soup,  beans,  bread;  sometimes  varied  with  potatoes  or  rice,  cabbage,  etc.  About  onoe 
a  week  bacon  or  salt  pork  and  beer.     Supper:  Rye  bread  and  coffee  or  beer. 

Earnings  of  father $156  00 

Earnings  of  mother _ 87  00 

Earnings  of  daughter _ 58  00 

Earnings  of  two  children 72  50 


Total 373  50 

Cost  of  Living. 


Rent $24  00 

Bread __ 87  60 

Meats _ 18  25 

Coffee,  milk,  etc 43  80 

Beer  and  spirituous  liquors 43  80 

Groceries..- 76  65 

Clothing  and  shoes __.  62  00 


Fuel  and  light __    $15  00 


Expenditures -.- __     371  10 

Earnings 373  50 


Surplus 2  40 


No.  26.  Cannon  Founder — Liege. 

Condition. — Family  of  three:  Parents  and  child.  Occupy  three  rooms  of  tenement 
house;  carpet  in  bedroom,  which  is  also  used  as  parlor  or  receiving  room;  kitchen  and 
dining  room  are  one  and  the  same.  The  third  room  very  small,  used  as  pantry.  The 
father  is  a  good  workman;  belongs  to  workman's  club,  and  does  not  driuk  gin  or  rum. 
The  mother  works  in  a  cloth  manufactory.  Both  mother  and  father  can  read,  and  child 
is  learning;  air  of  neatness  about  the  house  above  the  ordinary. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Coffee,  milk,  bread  sometimes  in  addition,  cheese,  or  a  little  dried 
fruit.  Dinner:  Soup,  beans  and  pork,  and  bread — sometimes  cabbage  (sauerkraut),  eggs 
or  bacon,  etc.     Supper:  Coffee,  milk,  bread. 

Earnings  of  father $241  00 

Earnings  of  mother 116  00 


Total - - - 357  00 

Cost  of  Living. 


Rent.- $36  00 

Bread  and  flour 65  70 

Coffeeandmilk 25  55 

Meats 36  50 

(iroceries -  91  23 

Clothing -'- -  41  00 

Fuel  and  lighta _ 15  00 


Furniture,  etc $30  00 

Incidentals 7  50 


Expenditures 348  48 

Earnings--- 357  (X) 


Surplus 8  6*i 
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No.  27.  Window-glass  Blowee — Disteict  of  Cuaeleeoi. 

Conditi&n. — Family  of  six:  Parents,  son  aged  18,  daughter  aged  17,  boy  aged  15,  girl 
aged  7.  Father  is  an  expert  blower;  son,  glass  flattener.  boy  of  15  works  iu  glass, 
daughter  some.  The  mother  is  occupied  only  with  household  duties.  Occupy  house  of 
five  rooms,  a  small  garden  attached;  clean,  tidy  appearance.  Floors  scrubbed  and  pol- 
ished, mats  in  parlor  and  large  bedroom.  All  the  family,  excepting  small  girl,  can  read 
and  wri'fe.     Father  saving  and  thrifty ;  has  money  in  savings  bank. 

Diet. —  Breakfast:  Coffee,  milk,  bread;  sometimes  eggs  or  bacon.  Dinner:  Vegetable 
or  beef  soup,  potatoes,  sanerkrant;  occasionally  beef,  more  often  pork,  bacon  or  similar 
meat,  rice  or  bread  pudding.  Supper:  Coffee,  milk,  bread;  occasionally  prunes,  dried 
fruit,  or  honey. 

Earnings  of  father $639  00 

Earnings  of  son 210  10 

Eamin09  of  daughter _ 99  00 

Earnings  of  boy 76  00 


Total 1,023  10 

Coat  of  Living. 


Rent .-. $75  00 

Clothing  -_ 1 121  60 

Brea<l  65  70 

Coffee 18  25 

Milk _. _.  29  20 

Meats 62  50 

Vegetables  and  groceries 255  50 

Furniture,  etc.a 65  00 


Fuel  and  light $52  00 

Incidentals 25  90 


Expenditures 770  65 

Earnings 1,023  10 


Surplus 252  45 


No.  28.  Window-glass  Makee— Disteictt  of  Chaeleeoi. 

Condition, — Family  of  five:  Parents,  boy  aged  9,  boy  aged  8,  girl  aged  6.  All  but 
child  work  nn  glass  mann&ctory.  Occupy  part  of  tenement  house,  two  rooms — about 
15  feet  by  12,  and  one  small  room  or  pantry.  Rooms  clean  but  bare  and  unattractive. 
Family  save  money  and  have  a  small  sum  in  savings  bank. 

Diet. —  Break£kst:  Coffee,  rye  bread.  Dinner:  Soup,  potatoes,  beets,  cabbage,  or  simi- 
lar vegetable,  sometimes  pork  or  bacon,  on  feast  days  occasionally  fresh  meat.  Supper: 
Coffee,  rye  bread. 

Earnings  of  father - ___  $193  00 

Earnings  of  mother ^ 130  00 

Eib.»ings  of  two  sons .. 120  00 


Total— _ 443  00 

Coti  of  Living. 


Rent $36  00 

Bread  -. 54  75 

Coffee  -. 14  60 

Milk 32  75 

Meats 9  60 

Beer,  wine,  etc. -. 18  25 

Groceries,  etc.- 146  00 

Clothing  and  shoes „  _  49  20 


Fuel  and  light $31  20 

Religion  and  incidentals 24  00 


Expenditures 416  35 

Earnings 443  00 


Suiplus 26  65 


a  This  item  extraordinary ;  uol  expended  every  year. 
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No.  29.  Stone  Mason— Britp?;els. 

Condition. — Family  nunibers  three :  Parento  and  smal  1  child .  Father  is  a  stone  mason, 
mother  works  in  linen  manufactory.  The  father  1>egins  work  in  summer  at  5.30  a.  m. 
and  works  Tii)til  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hours  rest  daring  the  day.  In  winter  hegins  at  7  a. 
m.  and  quits  at  5.30  p.  m.,  stopping  daring  the  day  for  rest  and  meals  about  one  hour. 
Occupy  lodgings,  two  rooms  in  crowded  house — sleep  and  live  in  one  room,  oook  and 
eat  in  the  other.  Rooms  plain  and  bare.  Father  can  read  and  write,  bat  does  not 
belong  to  any  club;  drinks  too  much. 

Diet. — Break&ist:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  milk.  Dinner:  Soup,  beans,  cabbage,  bread,  cheese, 
occasionally  beer,  bacon,  salt  pork,  or  Iresh  meat,  cheese,  rice  padding,  etc.  Supper: 
Rye  bread,  coffee,  milk,  sometimes  dried  stewed  fruit. 

Earnings  of  father  (290  days} - ^1  00 

Earnings  of  mother _ __ 130  50 

Total  -._. - --- - 391  5C 

Coat  of  Living. 


Rent -.- .-  $28  00 

Bread  32  85 

Coffee  and  chicory 10  95 

Milk 14  60 

Meats 7  30 

Beer  and  spirits 21  75 

Groceries 153  30 

Clothing 39  00 

Shoes 6  25 


Bedding,  etc. |12  33 

Fuel  and  light 15  71 

Religion  and  incidentals  ._ 15  00 


Expenditures 357  04 

Earnings -.    391  50 


Surplus.-—- 34  46 


No.  30.  Weaver  and  Sugar  Refiner — Liixb. 

Condition. — Family  of  four:  Parents  and  two  children.  Occupy  two  rooms  in  tene- 
ment house.  First  room  used  for  bedroom  and  parlor — looks  neat.  Second  room  used  as 
kitchen — small  and  uncomfortable.  The  father  works  in  the  sugar  refinery;  the  mother 
is  a  weaver  in  a  manufactory  of  cotton  cloth.  Neither  have  much  education.  Children 
are  being  sent  to  school. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  occasionally  some  potatoes.  Dinner:  Soup,  veg- 
etables (as  beans,  potatoes  or  cabbage,  .sauerkraut,  etc. ).  bread,  and  occasionally  salt 
pork  or  bacon,  cheese,  beer  or  buttermilk.     Supper:  Rye  bread,  coffee  or  beer. 

Earnings  of  father $188  50 

Earnings  of  mother 116  00 

Total --_ 304  60 

Cost  of  Living. 

Rent - 136  00     Clothing  and  shoes $36  40 

Bread  54  73     Fuel  and  incidentals _.l 20  80 

Potatoes-- - — -       21  90  I  


Expenditures ._     311  22 

Earnings-- 304  50 


Coffee,  milk,  etc __ 43  80 

Lard,  butter,  pig's  fat,  etc. 1 0  92 

Meats,*  groceries,  etc 58  4T) 

Beer  and  spirituous  liquors.-. -..  28  25  |  Deficit >_        6  72 

No.  31.  Lace  Maker  and  Furniture  Joiner— Brussels. 

Condition. — Family  of  .seven:  Parents,  daughter  aged  16,  daughter  aged  15,  boy  aged 
12,  girl  aged  10,  girl  aged  9.  Occupy  three- room  tenement  house.  Pleasant  locality. 
The  front  room  is  used  as  dining  room  and  parlor,  and  is  carpeted.     Room  to  rear  of 
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parlor  used  for  kitchen,  bedroom  upstairs.  The  father  is  a  furniture  maker.  The 
mother  makes  lace;  two  oldest  daughters  work  with  mother.  Family  dress  neatly; 
older  members  can  read;  drink  a  good  deal  of  beer,  but  manage  to  save  money;  have  an 
account  in  savings  bank. 

Did. — Breakfast:  Bread,  coffee.  Dinner:  Y^etables,  as  sauerkraut,  potatoes,  beets, 
beans,  etc.,  occasionally  pork  or  sausage,  cheese,  bread,  and  beer.  Supper:  Bread,  coffee, 
occasionally  some  sort  of  stewed  dried  fruit. 

Earnings  of  father _ |211  25 

Earnings  of  mother 146  25 

Eamingsof  other  members  of  ^mily i 174  25 

Total 631  76 

Cbsi  of  lAving. 


Rent  -.. _. $46  00 

Bread 91  25 

Coffee,  milk,  etc 5110 

Meats 17  66 

Groceries  and  vegetables 129  69 

Spirits,  beer,  etc. 26  50 

Clothing - 61  25 


Lightatodfuel .—     $22  97 

Incidentals 36-00 


Expenditures _—     481  42 

Earnings 531  75 


Surplus 96  33 


No.   32.   PUDDLEB— SERAING. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  three:  Parents  and  small  child.  Occupy  tenement  house, 
four  rooms — kitchen,  parlor  or  dining  room,  and  two  rooms  on  second  floor;  one  large 
room  used  for  sleeping  apartment,  one  small  room  used  as  closet  or  store  room.  Parlor  or 
dining  room  is  carpeted,  looks  neat  and  cheerful.  Bedroom  plain  but  comfortable. 
Mother  was  formerly  a  woollen  weaver,  is  occupied  now  only  by  sewing  and  general 
household  duties.     Father  is  a  puddler  in  iron  works. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread,  coffee,  sometimes  potatoes,  or  cheese.  Dinner:  Meat  soup, 
vegetables,  as  beans,  rice,  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc. ;  sometimes  pork,  fresh  meat,  or  eggs, 
bread  and  wine  or  beer.  Supper:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  milk,  sometimes  a  little  stewed 
dried  fruit. 

Earnings  of  father ____ _.. _ $450  00 

Out  of  Living. 


Bread _. ._  $54  60 

Meats .: 24  44 

Coffeeandmilk . 25  66 

Groceries  and  vegetables 171  65 

Clothing 39  00 

Shoes - 11  00 

Rent -.  48  00 


Lightandfuel -.    $18  00 

Incidentals-.- 21  00 


Expenditures 413  14 

Earnings 450  00 


Surplus 36  86 


Remarks. — At  this  place  are  works  comprising  every  branch  of  industry  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  as  coal  mines,  iron-stone  mines,  puddling  furnaces,  cast- 
steel  works,  engine  factories,  etc.  In  these  various  departments  of  iron  and  mining  in- 
dustries, from  nine  to  eleven  thousand  workmen  are  employed.  The  employ^  of  the 
*  *  Cockerill  Works '  *  at  Seraing  enjoy  in  every  way  comforts  and  conveniencies  greater  than 
the  ordinary.  The  hospital  erected  for  the  employes  of  the  works  is  kept  up  at  a  cost 
of  from  $9, 000  to  $10, 000  per  year.  There  are  savings  banks,  sick  funds,  good  elementary 
schools,  public  kitchens  and  dining  halls  for  such  as  desire  to  use  them,  and  generally  an 
air  of  thrift  and  well-being  in  ^^tifying  contrast  to  the  less  favorable  condition  of  the 
workman  elsewhere. 
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No.  33.  Labobes  in  Kollinq  Mill— Seraino. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  fivei'Parente,  son  aged  15,  son  aged  14,  girl  aged  10. 
Occupy  tenement  house  of  three  rooms — two  bedrooms  and  one  small  room  ;  use  both  as 

« 

kitchen  and  dining  room;  the  house  is  not  well  furnished,  but  is  clean  and  neat.     Father 
is  considered  a  good  laborer,  but  not  skilled. 

Viet, — Breakfast:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  sometimes  potatoes  or  beans.  Dinner:  Soup 
(sometimes  meat  soup,  sometimes  vegetable),  potatoes,  onions  or  cabbage,  occasionally 
siilt  pork  or  bacon;  on  some  Sundays  and  fi^te  days,  fresh  meat  or  eggs;  some  kind  ol' 
pudding,  beer.     Supper:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  milk. 

Earnings  of  father ^ _ |17l  00 

Earnings  of  mother 105  00 

Earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family 153  00 

Total -.     429  00 

€b9t  of  Living. 


Lightandfuel $15  00 

Incidentals   21  90 


Expenditures 411  42 

Earnings - 429  00 


Rent - _-  $39  00 

Bread 73  00 

Coffee  and  milk 36  50 

Meats .___  32  85 

Potatoes >--_  23  72 

Groceries,  vegetables,  etc 112  20 

Clothing 57  26                Surplus- 17  58 

No.  34.  Workman  in  Machine  Shops — Sebaing. 

Condition. — Single  man,  aged  about  26.  Hires  lodgings  and  boards  out.  Several 
lodgers  in  one  room,  but  condition  nevertheless  fairly  good.  He  is  reckoned  to  be  a  good 
mechanic.     Is  thrifty.     Has  money  in  bank. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  sometimes  sausage  or  cheese.  Dinner:  Soup, 
meat,  and  potatoes,  or  other  vegetables,  as  sauerkraut,  onions,  rice,  etc.,  bread  and  pud- 
ding, or  occasionally  stewed  dried  fruit,  and  bread,  beer,  sometimes  wine.  Supper:  Rye 
bread,  coffee,  milk. 

Earnings $191  40 

Cost  of  Living, 


Expenditures $159  66 

Earnings ._..    191  40 

Suiplug _ 31  74 


Lodgingand  fuel $18  00 

Board - 87  36 

Clothing ._ 25  35 

Beer  and  spirits 10  96 

Religion  and  incidentals 18  00 

fteinized  Cost  of  Workman^a  Dinner, 

Piece  of  bread __ $0  01 

Soup - - - ^ 03 

Meat  and  potatoes.. 1 04 

Dessert  of  rice,  or  bread  pudding,  or  dried  fruit 02 

Beer _ _ 02 


Total _ 12 

No.  35.  CoLLiEB— Sebaing. 

Condition, — Family  numbers  four:  Parents  and  two  children.  Occupy  tenement  house 
containing  three  rooms — ^house  bare,  but  clean  and  neat;  no  carpets,  but  front  room,  used 
an  parlor  and  dining  room,  is  provided  with  mats.  The  two  children  go  to  elementary 
school.    Father  works  on  an  average  ten  hours  per  day. 
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nieL —  Breakfast:  Bread,  coffee,  sometimes  potatoes  or  onions.  Dinner:  Soap,  vege- 
tables (as  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  or  rice),  sometimes  sansage,  pork,  or  bacon;  once  or 
twice  a  week  a  podding  of  bread  or  rice;  bread  and  beer.  Sapper:  Bread,  coffee,  and 
milk. 

Earnings  of  father.- _ _ |225  00 

Earnings  of  mother ._ 90  00 

Total 315  00 

Cost  of  Lwing. 

Clothing  and  shoes $43  75 


Rent $36  00 

Bread ._  51  10 

Potatoes 18  25 

Coffee  and  milk _.  40  15 

Meats 12  77 

Fneland  light 16  00 

Groceries  and  beer 83  35 


Incidentals _. 21  26 


Expenditnres 322  62 

Eamineis 315  00 


Deficit 7  62 


ENGLAND. 


Remarks. — The  following  figures,  condensed  by  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  M.  P.,  from  the 
latest  official  statistical  report  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  given  as  showing  in  a  general 
way  the  comparative  state  of  afiairs  in  England  in  1860  and  in  1885.  Amoants  are  given 
in  round  numbers.        * 

Popalation  in  1860  was  under _ __  29, 000, 000 

Population  in  1885  was  over 36,000,000 

Paupers  in  1860 850,000 

Panpers  in  1885 .—  780,000 

Criminals  convicted  in  I860.- _.. 14,  000 

Criminals  convicted  in  18a5-__ __.: 11,  000 

Saving??  banks  deposits  in  1860 £40,000,000 

Savings  banks  deposits  in  1885. _ 90,000,000 

Income  tax,  schedule  D,  in  I860-     - 120,000,000 

Income  tax,  schedule  D,  in  1885 291,000,000 

National  debt  in  1860 822,000,000 

National  debt  in  1885 __ 740,000,000 

Exports  in  1860... 165,000,000 

Exports  in  1885. -_ 296,000,000 

Importeinl860---, 210,000,000 

Imports  in  1885* —  390,  000,  000 

Shipping  in  1860,  tons -^ 4,600,  000 

Shipping  in  1885,  tons 7,400,000 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  these  figares  that  affidrs  are  more  prosperoas  now 
than  formerly,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  English  workman 
is  andoabtedly  superior  to  that  of  his  brother  on  the  continent,  much  is  yet  to  be  de- 
aired,  and  in  many  ways  his  condition  is  in  a  far  from  prosperons  state.  Certainly  a  not 
unimportant  cause  of  this  is  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  of  intemperance  prevails.  The 
inquiry  into  the  itemized  expenses  of  laborers*  families  showed  in  some  instances  that 
36  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  (from  10  to  15  shillings  out  of  a  wage 
of  ^m  25  to  30  shillings)  went  for  beer,  ale,  or  spirituous  drink.  Expenditures  under 
this  head  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  appeared  quite  the  rule. 

In  most  of  the  manufacturing  cities  and  centers,  workmen's  clubs  have  been  organized. 
These  dubs  are  provided  with  reading  rooms,  lecture  halls,  billiards,  etc.,  and  inquiry 
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apon  the  sabject  provoked  a  oommon  opinion  that  they  have  ezerfced  and  are  exertfng 
a  oonBiderable  influence  for  good. 

The  detailed  statements  of  earnings  and  expenditures  which  immediately  follow  are 
for  the  families  of  some  employ^  of  two  mills  at  Halilax.  These  mills,  employing  800 
operatives,  are  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  Yorkshire.  Raw  cotton  from  Egypt  and 
America  is  converted  into  hanks  and  warps  at  the  rate  of  60,000  pounds  of  yam  per 
week — or  about  five  hundred  miles  of  yam  per  minute.  The  machinery  used  is  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  and  for  the  most  part  is  made  in  Lancashire,  not  above  thirty 
miles  distant.  Three  engines  give  an  indicated  power  of  1, 600  horse.  The  steam  is  gen- 
erated in  five  large  boilers  fed  by  mechanical  stokers,  consuming  5,000  tons  of  coal  per 
year  (wholesale  price  per  ton,  $1.80  to  $1.92).  A  large  quantity  of  the  products  of 
these  mills  is  sold  and  manufactured  into  cloth  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax.  A  consider- 
able proportion,  however,  is  exported  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  notwithstanding 
the  high  tarifEs  existing  in  those  lands.  In  Germany  the  tariff  on  every  pound  of  full- 
worsted  yam  is  2^  cents.  The  other  countries  mentioned  have  similar  or  higher  tari& 
upon  this  article* 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  few  words  regarding 
wages  of  factory  operatives  at  the  time  these  inquiries  were  made  (December,  1885), 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  rule  is  to  pay  by  amount  of  work  done.  Taking  the  number  of  hours  at  56} 
per  week,  the  weekly  earnings  of  a  young  woman  (16  years  of  age  and  upwasd)  of 
ordinary  ability  will  average  $2^40;  one  of  extra  ability  will  average  $3.60.  A  yonng 
man  (14  to  17  years  of  i^ge)  will  earn,  depending  on  skill  and  industry,  from  $2.88 
to  $3.12  per  week.  Mule  minders  earn  from  $7.20  to  $8.16  per  week.  This  work  in 
England  is  considered  unfit  for  women,  a  woman's  skirt  being  apt  to  become  caught  in 
the  machinery.  In  Scotland,  however,  in  some  mills  women  wear  bloomers  and  fill 
the  positions  of  mule  minders,  it  is  said,  asWtisfactorily  as  men. 

Children  are,  by  act  of  Parliament,  forbidden  to  work  before  the  age  of  10.  Between 
the  ages  of  10  and  13  they  are  required  to  attend  school  half  the  day.  If,  at  the  cloee 
of  his  thirteenth  year,  the  pupil  tails  to  pass  the  examination  fixed  by  law,  he  is  re- 
quired to  continue  another  year  at  school.  If  attendance  at  school  be  missed  one  day 
the  child  must  make  up  for  it  by  attending  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  instead  of  one- 
half.  Thus,  up  to  the  age  of  10  the  English  laborer's  children  are  not  permitted  to  work 
at  all;  and  from  10  to  13,  and  sometimes  14,  the  maximum  number  of  hours  he  is  per- 
mitted to  work  per  week  is  thirty. 

Wages  ofchildjiist  turned  10  years,  28}  hours $0  42 

Wages  of  child  12  to  13  years,  28}  hours - 84 

Wagesof  child  just  turned  13  years,  56^  hours 1  80 

Wagesof  child  just  turned  13  years,  56J  hours - 2  44 

Overlookers  who  understand  machinery  earn  from  $6  to  $9.60  "per  week.  In  the 
two  mills  under  consideration  there  are  ten  overlookers,  or  slightly  over  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  hands  employed. 

Superintendents,  one  to  each  mill,  average  per  week  $14.58. 

Pkigbb  in  Halifax,  England,  December,  1885. 
Flour: 

No.  1 .-- perpound--$0  02J  to  $0  03 

No.  2- _ - per  pound-.  02|  to        («} 

Eggs -.per  dozen..  24 

Eggs  (in  summer) perdozen..  12    to       18 

Beef: 

No.  1 ..-.per  pound--  20 

.   No.  2 - -.. per  pound-.  12    to       16 
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Sti^ar: 

White  granulated . i)er  pound.  .$0  05f  ^ 

Brown  gnmolated per  pound..      03   to  |0  04 

Cool _ per  ton..  3  60 

House  rent,  two  to  three  rooms per  week..      68 

Gas _ per  a,000  cubic  feet..      64 

Shoes- 1  92 

Stout  working  suit 6  00   to   8  75 

No.  36.  Spikneb— Halifax. 

Condition. — Family  numbeis  three :  Parents  and  child.  Occupy  tenement  house  con- 
taining parlor  and  one  bedroom,  each  about  15  by  12  feet,  one  small  bedroom,  and  one 
kitchen  or  wash  room.  Parlor  is  also  used  for  dining  room,  has  window  opening  on 
street,  is  carpeted,  and  looks  clean  and  comfortable.  The  grate  is  adapted  for  baking 
bread  and  simple  cooking,  saving  expense  of  extra  fires.  Father  reads  and  writes,  and 
is  generally  intelligent.  Wife  was  formerly  weaver,  but  does  not  work  now.  She  has 
a  brother  in  the  army,  and  sister  emigrated  to  New  Zealand.  Family  are  saving,  have 
small  account  in  savings  bank.  The  father  belongs  to  a  social  and  reading  dub.  On 
Saturdays  work  stops  at  1  p.  m.  afternoon  spent  at  foot  ball,  cricket,  or  other  4)utdoor 
sport.    Family  dress  well,  look  contented  and  cheerful. 

Diet. —  Breakfast:  Tea  or  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  bacon  or  eggs.  Dinner: 
Piece  of  beef  or  chop,  bread,  butter  and  potatoes,  sometimes  other  vq^tables  and  cheese, 
and  several  times  a  week  pudding.  Supper:  Bread  and  butter,  tea  or  coffee,  occasion- 
ally dried  fruit. 

Earnings  of  father 9411  32 

Cbsf  of  Living. 


Rent... 945  76 

Bread 32  96 

Meats 43  80 

Coffee  and  tea 14  56 

Milk 21  90 

Vegetables 25  55 

Fruit _ 7  30 

Groceries 149  65 

Clothing 37  60 


Gas,  or  other  light $5  51 

Fuel 14  25 

Clubdues 1  44 

Incidentals ^ 11  96 


Expenditures 412  23 

EamingB _ 411  32 


Deficit 91 

No.  37.  MuLB  Spinne»— Halifax. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  four:  Parents  and  two  chUdren.  Occupy  four-room 
tenement  house.  Fairly  comfortable.  Father  is  a  good  workman ;  but  drinks  too  much, 
and  often  loses  Mondays.     Children  go  to  school ;  mother  is  a  weaver. 

Diet. — Break&st:  Tea,  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  pork  or  bacon.  Dinner:  Soup, 
roast  beef  or  chop,  potatoes,  pickle,  ale  or  beer,  sometimes  rice  or  plum  pudding.  Sup- 
per: Bread  and  butter,  tea,  coffee  and  milk,  and  what  is  left  over  from  dinner. 

Earnings  of  fiither |312  00 

Earnings  of  mother 218  40 

Total 630  40 

12854  LAB 28 
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CoBt  of  Living. 


Groceries - 

Educational,  amnBements,  eCe.. 

dotbing 

Fomiinre,  etc 


Ezpenditores 
EamingB 


Sniplcm 


$29  20 
12  77 
53  25 
3100 

527  91 
530  40 

2  49 


Rcnt-__ $54  75 

Bread  and  floar 69  45 

Meats e2  05 

Lard,  batter,  and  cheese 69  45 

MUk ^  18  25 

Coffee 7  30 

Tea - 9  12 

Eg^s 10  95 

Light  (gas  and  oil) 5  47 

Beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco 94  90 

No.  38.  Spinkeb— Halifax. 

Cbiuittion.— Family  numbers  five:  Parents  and  three  children.  Occupy  house  of  three 
rooms,  not  including  kitchen  or  wash  room ;  parlor  used  also  as  dining  room ;  is  carpeted 
and  looks  neat.  Two  bedrooms  on  second  floor ;  one  about  12  by  14  feet,  the  other 
smaller,  occupied  by  the  children. 

DieL — ^Breakfast:  Tea  or  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  potatoes  andbaoon.  Din- 
nen  Meat  or  fish,  yegetables,  ale  or  beer,  occasionally  pudding.  Supper:  Bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  coffee,  occasionally  dried  stewed  finil 

Earnings  of  &ther - $374  40 

Earnings  of  mother 187  20 

EamingB  of  boy  of  11  and  girl  of  12 64  48 

Total-.: 626  08 

Co9t  of  lAmMg. 


Rent $4160 

Bread 76  65 

Coffee  and  tea 20  07 

Meat  and  fish 98  55 

Vegetables 32  96 

Milk 1 27  37 

Groceries 1  186  15 

aothing 71  24 


Fuel  and  light $23  44 

Incidentals 29  50 


Expenditures 607  52 

626  08 


Surplus 18  56 


No.  39.  Mule  Spikneb—Halifax. 

OMutt^um.— Single  man,  aged  about  23.  Boards  with  fiunily  of  mill  operatives— four 
others  in  same  room,  which  is,  however,  Luge  and  well  ventilated,  having  two  windows 
looking  on  the  street.  Young  man  has  average  skill  and  industry.  Belongs  to  Liberal 
club.    Spends  a  good  deal  on  billiards  and  ale. 

DieL — Break&st:  Bread  and  butter;  sometimes  bacon  or  pork,  tea  or  coffee.  Dinner- 
Soup,  roast  beef  and  potatoes,  occasionally  rice  or  cabbage,  or  other  vegetable,  and  onoc^ 
or  twice  a  week  some  sort  of  pudding.  Supper:  Bread,  coffee,  tea;  sometimes  potatoef« 
warmed  over;  dried  fruit. 

Eamingi $344  30 

Oo9t  of  LiviMff, 


Board,  light  and  Aiel $182  52 

Beer,  ale,  and  tobacco 50  96 

aothing 21  75 

Amusements,  dub  dues,  etc 29  60 

Shoes 4  76 


Incidentals - $11  00 


Expenditures.. 300  59 

Earnings 344  30 


Surplus 43  71 
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No.  40.  Ovieblooksb«-Halifax. 

OondiHon, — ^Family  nomben  seven:  Parents,  girl  aged  17,  girl  aged  16,  three  children 
tern  5  to  12.  Two  oldest  girls  work  in  mills,  the  one  as  a  spinner,  the  other  as  twister. 
Ooonpy  tenement  house  of  two  floors,  three  rooms  to  the  floor.  The  parlor  is  caipeted 
and  the  walls  papered;  looks  neat  and  inviting.  Bedrooms  are  comfortably  ftimished, 
and  two  of  them  have  windows  looking  on  the  street.  The  fiimily  dress  well;  go  to 
church.  The  flither  is  member  of  a  social  dnb,  is  thrifty,  and  has  money  in  the  bank. 
Children  go  to  school.    The  mother  attends  to  honsehold  work,  sewing,  cooking,  etc. 

Diet. — Break&st:  Bread  and  butter,  tea  or  coffee,  oocaBionally  potatoes,  or  remnants 
of  dinner  of  day  before,  as  piece  of  cold  meat,  beef,  or  bacon.  Dinner :  Chop  with  bread 
and  potatoes,  one  other  kind  of  v^etable,  pudding.    Supper:  Bread,  tea  or  oofllde. 

Earnings  of  iather - |468  00 

Earnings  of  two  daughters.- - - __-    260  00 


Total 728  00 

Cost  of  lAvinq, 


Bent |«2  40 

Bread 91  S6 

Meats 94  90 

Coffee  and  tea. 16  42 

Milk - 18  25 

Vegetables 45  62 

Beer  and  tobacco. 74  82 

Giooeries 175  00 

aothing 71  50 


School  fees. |6  24 

Furniture  a 39  25 

Incidentals 31  60 


Expenditures 727  25 

Earnings 728  00 


Surplus 


75 


No.  41.  *Spinn£b— Halifax. 

OondUion, — Family  numbers  four:  Parents,  two  children.  Occupy  tenement  house, 
containing  on  second  floor  one  bedroom,  size  14  by  about  12  het;  one  small  room,  or 
rather  large  closet,  over  hall.  On  the  first  floor,  one  room  with  window  looking  on 
street,  used  as  parlor  and  dining  room,  and  small  kitchen  or  washroom.  Both  the  bed- 
room and  parlor  are  neatly  and  comfortably  fVimished.  The  children  go  to  schooL  The 
fiither  is  skiliVil  and  industrious.    The  mother  is  a  twister  in  cotton  mill. 

IHet. — ^Break&st:  Coffee  or  tea,  bread,  and  butter,  sometimes  bacon  or  pork.  Dinner: 
Vegetables,  as  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions,  meat  (salted,  or,  several  times  a  week, 
fresh  beef,  or  chop),  bread,  and  sometimes  pudding,  ale  or  beer.    Supper:  Bread,  tea  or 

COffiM. 

Earnings  of  the  fiyther $405  60 

Earnings  of  the  mother .,    202  80 


Total 608  40 

Ckut  of  Living, 


Bent $49  92 

Bread 58  40 

Meats 73  00 

Ck>ffeeandtea 20  81 

Vegetables 32  85 

Groceries 185  92 

Beer  and  tobacco 38  37 

Fruit  (green  and  dried) 10  95 


Light  and  fuel $23  86 

Clothing  and  shoes 52  00 

Incidentals 21  40 


Expenditures 567  48 

Earnings 608  40 


Surplus 40  92 


aEKtrAordlnary  ezpeoMS,  not  incurred  every  year. 
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No.  42.  Mill  Supbbiktendent— Halifax. 

Qmditum. — ^Family  nnmbeis  five:  Parents,  three  children  from  4  to  8  years  old.  Oc- 
cupy tenement  honse  of  fiverooms;  pleasant  locality;  house  is  kept  dean  ;  well  furnished ; 
is  supplied  with  water  and  gas.  Parlor  is  carpeted ;  oil  doth  in  kitchen.  Oldest  child 
goes  to  sdiool.  Family  dress  well;  possess  more  than  average  intelligence.  The  fiither 
earns  about  $14  per  week. 

Diet, — Break&st:  Bread  and  butter,  tea  or  coffee;  occasionally  potatoes  and  fried  ba- 
con or  eggs.  Dinner:  Soup,  roast  beef,  chop,  or  veal  cutlet,  vegetables  (potatoes  gen- 
erally, though  sometimes  rice,  cabbage,  onions,  etc),  bread,  and  several  times  a  week 
pudding.    Supper:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee  or  tea,  dried  stewed  fruit. 

Earnings  of  fiftther - _.-  $710  72 

CoBt  of  lAving, 


Bent  and  water  rates $02  40 

Bread _._  73  00 

Meat  and  fish 89  43 

Laid,  butter,  dieese,  etc 65  70 

Fruits  (dried  and  firash) 33  80 

Ck)ffeeandtea 27  37 

Milk. 20  07 

Groceries,  etc  .«. 112  00 

Gas  and  other  light 7  20  | 


Fuel 123  40 

Clothing-- - 76  00 

Inddentals 39  25 


Expenditures 029  02 

Earnings 719  72 


Surplus 90  10 


No.  43.  Spikkeb— Halifax. 

OcmifttMm. -^Family  numbers  eight :  Parents,  wife's  sister,  five  dbildren  6  to  15  yearaof 
age.  Occupy  tenement  house  of  four  rooms.  Bather  dingy  locality,  house  not  well  fur- 
nished. Parents  and  younger  children  occupy  second-floor  bedroom,  size  about  11  by  13 
feet.  Wife's  sister  and  eldest  daughter  occupy  small  hall  room  adjoining.  On  the  fir^t 
floor  one  room,  11  by  13  feet,  used  as  parlor  and  dining  room,  and  in  the  rear  a  small 
room  used  as  kitchen  and  washroom.  The  family  dress  poorly.  Father  drinks  too  much 
and  often  loses  Mondays.  The  eldest  daughter,  aged  15,  and  wife's  sister  also  work  in 
cotton  milL 

Earnings  of  &ther  ._ $322  40 

Earnings  of  wife's  sister 187  20 

Earnings  of  daughter 104  52 

Total 614  12 

DieL — ^Break&st:  Bread,  tea  or  coffee,  sometimes  American  bacon.  Dinner:  Bacon  or 
pork,  once  or  twice  a  week  fresh  meat,  potatoes,  etc. ;  on  Sundays  a  pudding,  aleor  beer, 
and  bread.    Supper:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee  or  tea;  occasionally  a  little  cheese. 

Cost  of  Living, 


Bent $44  20 

Bread  and  flour _  116  80 

Vegetables 65  00 

Meats 46  50 

Groceries 182  00 

Beer,  ale,  and  tobacco 87  60 

aothing 49  51 


Fuel  and  light $18  75 

Education  and  inddentals 13  40 


Expenditures G23  76 

Earnings- 614  12 


Defidt 9  64 

Na  44.  Cabpbt  Wsavxb— Haufaz. 

Ckmdition, — Family  numbers  four :  Parents  and  two  small  children.    Occupy  two- 
?tory  house,  two  rooms  to  each  floor.    House  plain  but  dean.    The  &mily  dress  nestly 
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and  live  well.    The  fother  is  sober  and  indnstrioos.    Can  save  money  ordinarily,  bat  is 
cramped  now  because  children  are  yeiy  yonng  and  the  mother  is  not  able  to  work. 

Did. — Breakfast:  Bread,  oo£fee,  milk.    I>inner:  Soap,  bacon,  cheese,  several  times 
a  week  firesh  meat,  as  beef  or  chops,  potatoes,  rice  or  beans,  bread,  and  beer.    Sap- 
per: Bread  and  batter,  tea  or  coffee,  sometimes  potatoes,  cold  meat,  or  other  remnant 
of  dinner. 
Earnings - —$364  00 

Oott  of  Living. 


Rent —  $42  12 

Bread 47  45 

Milk 18  25 

Coffee  and  tea —    21  90 

Groceries 133  05 

Meats -. 31  20 

Beer,  ale,  and  spirits 14  60 

Clothing 31  00 


Fuel  and  light $17  26 

Incidentals 32  40 


Ezpenditozes 389  22 

Earnings 364  00 


Deficit 26  22 


No.  45.  Carpet  Wkaveb— Halifax. 

Condition, — ^Family  nnmbers  six:  Parents,  three  children,  and  mother  of  the  &ther. 
Occapy  tenement  house  of  four  rooms;  unattractive  locality.  The  rooms  are  bare  and 
poorly  fhrnished.  The  mother  also  is  a  carpet  weaver.  The  father  averages  fifty-siz  and 
one-half  hours  per  week;  the  mother  is  delicate  and  unable  to  work  fhll  time. 

DieL — Break&st:  Bread,  coffee  or  tea,  occasionally  molasses.  Dinner:  Lentils,  pota- 
toes, pork  or  bacon,  or  several  times  per  week  beef,  bread,  ale,  or  beer ;  Sundays  a 
bread,  rice,  or  other  pudding.    Supper:  Bread,  tea  or  coffee. 

Earnings  of  father $374  40 

EamingapOf  mother 144  00 

EaminiQSof  boy. 31  20 

Total 649  60 

CM  of  Living. 


Rent $41  60 

Bread  and  flour 87  60 

Coffee  and  tea 23  72 

MUk 1 21  90 

Groceries,  ale,  beer,  and  tobacco..  223  60 

Meats 41  32 

Clothing,  shoes,  and  hats.... 69  40 


Light  andlhel $21  16 

Education  and  incidentals 2237 


Expenditures 542  67 

Fjum^tifpi 649  60 


Surplus 


6  93 


No.  46.  Wool  Sobteb^Halifaz. 

CondiUan. — Family  numbers  eight:  Parents,  five  children,  aged  fiom  3  to  ISyeara,  and 
girl  aged  about  17,  sister  of  the  father.  Occupy  four-room  tenement  house,  plainly  fur- 
nished and  altogether  too  small  for  the  family.  Three  rooms  are  used  for  sleeping 
apartments;  the  fourth  room  serves  for  kitchen,  dining  and  wash  room.  The  sister  and 
two  eldest  children  work  in  the  same  mill,  which  produces  carpets. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee  or  tea.  Dinner:  Meat  and  potatoes,  rice 
or  lentils,  bread  and  butter,  beer;  sometimes  bread,  rice  or  other  pudding.  Supper: 
Bread,  butter,  tea  or  coffee;  occasionally  dried  fruit,  or  leavings  of  dinner. 

Earnings  of  fitther $312  00 

Earnings  of  sister _ 209  04 

Earnings  of  two  children . 66  68 

Total - - $587  62 
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OostofZAving. 


Rent - $46  28 

Bread  and  floora 105  85 

Beer,  spiritB,  and  tobacco 54  38 

Teaandooffee - 19  24 

Milk - 23  12 

Oasand  other  light 6  24 

Fuel 13  40 

Vegetables 26  77 

Meats 49  92 


Groceries $189  76 

Clothing 57  50 

Incidentals,  etc 22  50 


£zi>enditares 614  96 

F^rningB 687  64 


Deficit 


27  32 


No.  47.  Cabpet  Wkaveb— Halifax. 

Condiium. — ^Family  nambera  three:  Parents  and  child.  Occupy  upper  half  of  tene- 
ment house  of  four  rooms.  The  &ther  is  industrious  and  thrifty ;  has  small  sum  in  say- 
ings bank;  is  a  member  of  reading  and  social  dub.  The  mother  dresses  neatly,  and 
i7orks  half  time. 

Diet, — ^Break&st:  Bread,  butter,  sometimes  baoon,  coffee  or  tea.  Dinner:  Soup,  baoon, 
pork,  or  often  fresh  meat  (mutton  or  beef ),  potatoes,  rice,  ale  or  beer;  Sundays,  a 
pudding.    Supper:  Bread,  tea  or  cofibe,  occasionally  potatoes  wanned  over,  or  cheese. 

Earnings  of  father _ $376  00 

Earnings  of  mother - - —     113  36 


Total-..- 488  36 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent— .  $24  96 

Bread  and  lElour  a  ... 49  27 

Meats 73  00 

Lard,  butter,  etc 40  15 

Tea  and  coffee 18  20 

Milk 19  42 

Beer  and  ale 23  73 

Groceries -< 145  65 

Club  dues— 1  44 


Fuel  and  light $16  50 

Clothing 37  40 

Carpet 1  65 

Incidentals 23  30 


Expenditures 474  57 

Earnings  .«.^,., ....^    488  36 


Surplus 13  79 


No.  48.  Spikkeb— Lekds. 

QmdiHon. — Family  numbers  five:  Parents,  and  three  children  from  4  to  11  yean  of 
age.  Occupy  tenement  house  of  three  goodnsized  rooms,  and  one  hall  room.  First  fioor 
front  room  used  as  dining  room  and  parlor;  is  carpeted  and  looks  cheerftil  and  inviting. 
Family  dress  well;  seem  saving  and  industrious.    Two  older  children  go  to  school. 

Diet — ^Breakfikst :  Bread,  bacon,  sometimes  cheese,  coiliM  or  tea.  Bhiner :  Bee(  veg- 
tables,  bread,  and  beer ;  once  or  twice  a  week,  pudding.  Supper :  Bread,  coffee  or  tea, 
occasionally  molasses,  or  remnants  of  dinner. 

Earnings  of  lather $395  20 

Earnings  of  mother 172  80 

Earnings  of  boy,  half  time 23  40 

Total 691  40 

a  The  mothor  bakes  her  own  breed,  and  frequently  ham  for  bteekftmt  or  supper  **  soones,**  i 
of  hot  bread  or  oake. 
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C&it  of  Living, 


Ba&t 161  40 

Bread  and  flixir 80  30 


Milk , 

Tea  and  coffee 

Cheeae 

Meats 

Spirilaand  tobaooo. 


18  26 

22  88 

9  90 

76  66 

36  60 

Giooeriee _ 182  60 


aothing $49  75 

Fuel  and  light 91  06 

Religion  and  inddentala 19  70 


Expenditoree 668  88 

Earnings 691  40 


Sorplna 22  62 

Kemabks. — ^The  same  general  oonditionfl  prevail  here  as  at  Haliiax.  The  workman's 
home  consists  ordinarily  of  a  tenement  house  containing  three  to  six  rooms.  There  is  no 
material  difference  in  the  wages  of  this  district  and  of  Halifitx.  An  indnstrioos  man 
weaver  may  average  30  shillings  ($7.20)  per  week;  a  woman  weaver  from  $3.60  to  $5 
per  week,  according  to  skill  and  industry.  A  bricklayer  averages  6  to  6  shillingB  ($1.20 
to  $1.44)  per  day,  and  generally  w;ages  are  about  as  stated  in  the  figures  for  Halifax. 


No.  49.  Enoivkxb  ik  Woolsk  MilI/— Lbedb. 

QmdUian. — Family  numbers  seven :  Parents,  three  children  5  to  10  years  of  age,  and 
two  girls  aged  12  and  13.  Occupying  comfortable  cottage  containing  four  rooms  and  a 
small  kitchen  or  wash  room.  The  bedrooms  are  comfortably  fhmished ;  two  of  them 
have  windows  looking  on  street.  Family  dress  well  and  go  to  church.  The  &ther  does 
not  absolutely  need  the  assistance  of  the  two  older  children,  but  prefers  that  they  grow 
up  industrious.  They  go  to  school  half  of  each  day  and  work  in  mills  the  other  half, 
excepting  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  they  neither  work  nor  attend  school.  The 
father  is  industrious  and  saving,  has  account  in  savings  bank,  is  member  of  dub,  and 
does  not  drink  to  excess. 

Diet. —  Breakl'ast:  Bread,  tea  or  coffee;  sometimes  bacon  and  potatoes.  Dinner:  Soup, 
and  the  meat  of  the  soup  (several  times  a  week  fresh  meat),  rice  or  lentils,  potatoes,  bread, 
ale  or  beer.  Supper:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  and  occasionally  a  little 
dried  fruit 

Earnings  of  fiither $386  88 

Earnings  of  mother... 192  40 

Earnings  of  twogirla.. -.      64  48 

Total 643  76 

Om<  of  Living. 


Rent $62  40 

Bread  and  flour 87  60 

Meats 91  26 

Tea  and  coffee 20  02 

Milk 16  47 

Vegetables 33  86 

Groceries 164  25 

Clothing 69  90 


Fuel  and  light $23  60 

House  ornaments,  etc 17  60 

Inddentals 31  40 


Expenditures 618  14 

Earnings 643  76 


Surplus —      25  62 


No.   60.  BBICKLAYEB— LSEDB. 

CondUi4m. — Family  Aumbers  six :  Parents,  son  aged  16,  girl  about  15,  and  two  children. 
Occupy  cottage  with  four  rooms,  not  including  small  wash  room  or  kitchen.  House  is 
not  wdl  furnished,  and  general  appearance  is  not  inviting.  The  &ther  is  a  good  brick- 
layer, but  drinks  a  good  deal  and  does  not  work  full  time.  The  son  and  oldest  daughter 
work  in  woollen  mills.    Family  dress  poorly. 
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Earnings  of  faUier $288  00 

Earnings  of  son _- 162  24 

Earnings  of  daughter 166  00 

Total 606  24 

Diet. — ^Breakfast:  Brflad,  baoon,  ooffbe.  Dinner:  Bacon  or  pork,  or  occasionally  ham 
or  beef,  potatoes,  ale  or  beer,  bread;  on  Sundays  a  pudding  of  some  sort  Supper:  Bread, 
tea  or  coffee;  sometimes  potatoes  warmed  over,  or  other  remnant  of  dinner. 

Co9t  of  Living, 


Rent.- $49  92 

Bread  and  flour 91  25 

Coffeeandtea _.  17  68 

Milk 14  60 

Meats 62  86 

Beer,  ale,  gin,  and  tobacco 102  20 

Groceries 193  46 

Clothing 40  20 

Shoes 11  60 


Light  and  fuel $19  75 

Bedding,  etc 12  49 

Education  and  incidentals 1820 


Expenditures 624  10 

Earnings 606  24 


Deficit. 


17  86 


No.  51.  DocK-YABD  Laboeeb— Liverpool. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  five:  Parents  and  three  children.  Occupy  two  small 
rooms  in  large  tenement  house.  Surroundings  are  uncomfortable  and  uncleanly.  The 
&mi]y  drees  miserably.  All  drink  too  much,  and  their  general  condition  is  one  of 
hardship  and  poverty.  The  father  is  a  ^  ^  substitute ' '  dock-yard  laborer.  When  working 
earns  10  cents  an  hour,  but  does  not  average  above  five  or  six  hours  per  working  day. 
The  mother  goes  out  house  cleaning,  scrubbing,  etc.  The  children  for  the  most  part 
left  to  care  for  themselves  are  growing  up,  apparently,  to  become  either  beggars  or 
criminals. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Bread,  potatoes  or  beans,  sometimes 
bacon  or  soup  and  soup  meat.  Supper:  Bread  and  coffee;  occasionally  potatoes  or  beans 
warmed  over,  or  a  little  cheese. 

Earnings  of  father _ $155  95 

Earnings  of  mother 100  00 


Total 255  95 

Coil  of  Living, 


Rent $24  96 

Bread  and  flour 76  66 

Coffee  and  chicory 13  00 


Milk 

Meats.... 
Cheese... 
Potatoes  . 
Groceries. 


10  95 
16  42 
8  34 
12  72 
49  27 


Beer  and  spirits $22  00 

Clothing 21  90 

Light,  fuel,  and  incidentals 17  OO 


Expenditures 273  21 

Earnings... 255  95 


Deficit 


17  26 


Remarks. — ^This  class  of  labor  is  as  poorly  paid,  and  is  in  as  miser' ble  a  condition,  as 
perhaps  any  class  of  labor  in  the  kingdom.  Though  the  absolute  m  received  by  the 
regularly  employed  navvy  is  greater  than  the  wage  of  a  laborer  or  even  skilled  mechanic 
in  Italy,  yet  the  former  has  a  more  inclement  and  trying  climate,  bib  wants,  fiincied  or 
real,  are  more  numerous,  and  he  is  less  able  to  maintain  health  and  happiness  on  80 
cents  a  day  than  is  done  in  Italy  on  half  that  sum. 
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The  oondition  of  the  inegnlarly  employed  navvy  is,  of  course,  even  more  deplorable. 
The  docks  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  large  ports  are  crowded  with  these  mis- 
erable men  awaiting  the  uncertain  chance  of  a  few  hours'  employment.  Through  the 
fogs  and  drizzling  rains  of  the  long  English  winters  they  stand  around  shivering,  and 
when  a  vessel  arrives  to  be  unloaded  a  hundred  men  apply  where  perhaps  only  ten  are 
needed.  In  short,  this  class  of  men,  though  willing,  even  anxious  to  work,  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  a  state  little  short  of  beggaiy. 

Within  the  last  five  years  charitable  societies  have  turned  their  attention  in  some  de- 
gree toward  this  large  and  needy  class,  and  now,  at  many  places,  especially  the  London 
docks,  stands  have  been  established  where  are  fhrnished  at  nominal  prices  plain  but 
nourishing  meals,  consisting  ordinarily  of  hot  soup,  beef  hash,  cofiee,  bread,  and,  when 
any  desert,  a  piece  of  pie  or  bit  of  pudding.  Were  it  not  for  this  charity,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  many  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  and  other  dock-yard  nav- 
vies succeed  in  existing. 

No.  62.  Navvy— LiVEBPOOL. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  six :  Parents,  boy  aged  14,  and  three  children  7  to  11 
years  of  age.  Occupy  two  rooms  on  third  floor  of  large  lodging  house ;  one  room  has  a 
window  looking  on  dim  court;  other  room  opens  on  hallway  airhead  of  steps  and  has  no 
window;  bad  light  and  bad  air;  general  appearance  unfavorable.  The  father  is  ''first 
hand  "  navvy,  that  is,  is  regularly  employed  when  there  is  work ;  boy  of  14  works 
in  a  grocery  store;  the  mother  does  some  washing,  cooks,  and  attends  to  household. 

Diet. — Break&st:  Bread  and  butter;  occasionally  cheese,  molasses,  cofibe.  Dinner: 
Bread  and  potatoes,  pork  or  bacon,  and  sometimes  soup  and  the  meat  of  the  soup.  Sup- 
per: Bread  and  coffee. 

Earnings  of  &ther. $223  00 

FjtmingH  of  mother j. 99  94 

Earnings  of  boy 62  40 

Total 385  24 

(Mo/  Living. 


Rent $31  20 

Bread  and  flour 87  00 

Coffeeandtea 15  42 

Mnk 10  95 

Meata _ 43  80 

V^etables 31  02 

Groceries 76  17 

Clothing  and  shoes^ 39  90 


Beer,  ale,  and  tobaooo. .- $26  30 

Education  and  incidentals 23  55 


Expenditures 385  91 

Earnings 385  24 


Deficit 


67 


No.  5a  DOCK-TABD  LaBOBEB— LrVEEPOOL. 

OondiHon. — Family  numbers  four:  Parents,  child,  and  mother  of  the  husband.  Oc- 
cupy two  rooms  looking  on  court.  The  rooms  are  rather  bare,  but  are  kept  neat  and 
dean.  The  &ther  works  at  the  docks,  the  wife  sews  on  rough  work  for  ready-made 
clothing  firms.  The  grandmother,  who  is  feeble,  looks  after  the  house  and  child.  The 
head  of  this  &mily  may  be  considered  doing  as  well  as  the  average  industrious  navvy. 

Diet. — Break^  b:  Bread,  coffee  or  tea.  Dinner:  Bread,  potatoes,  salt  pork,  and  beans, 
or  sometimes  so  y  and  soup  meat,  or  fresh  meat,  coftee  or  beer.  Supper:  Bread  and 
butter,  tea  or  co  ^ee. 

Earnings  of  father $225  36 

Earnings  of  mother 180  54 

Total 405  90 
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QMqflMng. 


Bent 13120 

Breadandfloor 65  70 

Go£fee,  chiccny,  and  tea 16  60 

Meats 44  76 

Cheese,  batter,  and  eggs 21  86 

Grooeries 142  35 

Clothing 43  00 


Fuel  and  light $17  25 

Inddentala 20  95 


Expenditoiea 403  66 

Earnin^i 405  90 


Soiplns 


2  24 


No.  54.  BbICICLAYBB— LiVEBFOOL. 


GmdiUon, — Family  numbers  five:  Pazenis,  and  three  chOdren  from  1  to  5  yean  of 
age.  Occopy  small  cottage  of  foor  rooms;  soinrandingB  good.  The  &ther  is  in- 
dostrions;  ordinarily  ooold  save  money,  bat  with  present  large  young  family  is  just  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  Family  dreas  neatly ;  the  mother,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the 
children,  cooks  and  does  all  household  work. 

DieL — Brealdhst:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee  or  tea,  sometimes  cheeseor  molasses.  Din- 
ner: American  bacon,  or,  sereral  times  per  week,  fresh  beef,  potatoes,  or  beans, 
beer;  Sundays  a  pudding.  Supper:  Bread,  tea  or  coffee,  and  occadonally  meat  or  po- 
tatoes left  from  dinner. 

EamingBof&ther $384  40 


Bent $53  04 

Bread  and  flour.. 63  61 

Meat 54  38 

Groceries,  beer,  and  ale 95  45 

Tea  and  coffee 15  62 

MUk -  15  16 

Fuel  and  light 18  44 


Clothing  (including  shoes) $39  50 

Incidentals,  including  medical  at- 
tendance       29  20 


Expenditures 384  40 

Eamin^B 384  40 


No.  55.  BaiOKLATEB — Makghestbb. 

Condition. — Family  numbera  four:  Patents  and  two  children.  Occupy  cottage  of 
three  rooms  and  small  kitchen;  pleasant  locality;  general  air  of  the  place,  one  of  com- 
fort The  jfiunily  dress  neatly;  mother  attends  to  house  and  children  and  sews;  the 
&ther  is  a  good  and  industrious  bricklayer,  making  on  an  average  32  shillings  6  penoe 
($7.80)  per  week. 

Diet. — Break&st:  Bread,  butter,  coffee  or  tea;  sometimes  bacon  and  molasses.  Dinner: 
Bread,  potatoes,  rice  or  beans,  pork  or  beef,  ale;  once  or  twice  a  week  (generally  Sun- 
days) a  pudding.  Supper:  Bread,  tea  or  coffee,  now  and  then  cheese,  or  remnants  of 
dinner,  as  potatoes  warmed  over,  etc 

Earnings  of  &ther $405  60 

Cost  of  Living, 


Bent $62  40 

Bread  and  flour 49  32 

Meats 51  66 

Coffee  and  tea 14  60 

Milk 12  77 

Vegetables .* 18  25 

Groceries 92  87 

Oil  and  other  light 3  65 


Fuel $14  40 

Beer,  tobacco,  etc 18  72 

Clothing 42  00 

Beligion  and  incidentals 24  96 


Expenditures 405  60 

Earnings 405  60 
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No.  66.  CABFBNTKB — DUTBICT  OF  Manchbstxb. 

Ocmdt^ioA. — Family  nnmberB  seven:  Parents,  and  five  children  from  3  to  14  yean  of 
age.  Occupy  flve-room  tenement.  House  plainly  bat  comfortably  fhmished.  The 
parlor,  used  also  for  dining  room,  has  carpet  and  a  few  cheap  pictores.  This  room 
is  also  Dsed  for  light  cooking,  the  "  fireplace  stove  '*  being  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
There  is,  however,  a  small  room  used  as  kitchen  and  wash  room.  The  boy  of  14  works 
in  cotton  mill,  though  not  fhll  time.  The  father  ts  a  good  carpenter;  averages  $1.44 
per  day,  or  $8.64  per  week. 

i>te^.— Breakfast:  Bread  and  batter,  tea  or  coffee;  occasionally  cheese  or  bacon  or 
potatoes.  Dinner:  Soup,  meat  of  the  soup,  several  times  a  week  fresh  meat,  potatoes, 
bread,  and  beer,  and  Sundays  rice  or  other  pudding.  Supper:  Bread,  butter,  tea  or 
coffee,  and  oflcaainnally  cheese  or  molasses. 

EamingB  of  &ther $432  00 

Earnings  of  son 93  00 


Total - 525  00 

Qmlof  LM»g. 


Rent $67  60 

Bread  and  flour 101  92 

Meats 57  67 

CaflQeeandtea 20  87 

Milk 11  52 

Sugar  and  molsflses 14  79 

Vegetables -.  24  28 

Cheese 6  30 

Lard 7  30 


Butter -  .  $9  95 

Other  groceries 103  85 

Lil^tand  ftiel 21  76 

Clothing  and  shoes 63  45 

Incidentals 13  75 


Expenditures 525  00 

Earnings 525  00 


Ho.  OT.  Blacksmith— DisTBiCT  of  BnufiNaHAX. 

Condition. — ^Family  numbers  five:  Parents  and  three  children.  Occupy  cottage  con- 
taining three  rooms.  House  is  passably  comfortable,  though  rather  too  small  fbr  the 
size  of  £he  £unily.  Two  rooms  are  used  for  sleeping;  the  third  roem  serves  as  dining 
room,  kitchen,  and  parlor.    The  fitther  is  a  horseshoer. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  butter,  or  cheese,  tea  or  eoflto.  Dinner:  Pork  and  beans, 
potatoes,  orrice;  sometimesfreshmeatandpudding;  bread.  Supper:  Bread,  tea  or  coffee, 
occasionally  molasses,  or  potatoes  or  other  food  warmed  over  from  dinner. 

Earnings  of  ikther -» $364  00 

Out  of  Living. 


Bent _. $44  20 

Bread  and  flour 69  45 

Meats 31  07 

Coffeeand  tea— 12  77 

Milk.-.. _* 18  85 

Vegetables 19  90 

Cheese  and  butter 16  16 

OU  and  other  light 3  12 

Fuel 13  48 


Groceries $106  49 

aothing 34  56 

Incidentals..- 9  60 


Expenditures 379  65 

Earnings 364  00 


Deficit 16  66 


No.  58.  SHOEMAKEB— DiBT&IOT  OF  Lbxds. 

Condition. — Single  man,  aged  about  23.  Boards  with  workman's  fiunily  in  tenement 
house.  Is  a  ''cutter,"  and  earns  per  day,  on  mi  average,  4  shillingn  and  5  pence 
($1.06). 

£amln0i : $330  72 
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Oo8t  of  Living. 


Board,  with  light  and  fael $149  24 

Clothing 16  09 

Shoes 3  84 

Other  clothing  (shirts,  underwear, 

etc) _ 9  12 

Beer  and  billiards 43  80 


Incidentals.... $30  60 


Expenditnres- 252  69 

Earnings.-'. 330  72 

Sorplns 78  03 


No.  59.  Shoemakeb— London. 

CondHion. — Family  numbers  five:  Parents  and  three  children.  Oocapy  two  rooms  in 
a  large  tenement  boose ;  crowded,  onpHBasant  locality.  The  water  pipes  in  this  hoose  are 
constantly  ont  of  repair,  causing  an  offensive  smell.  The  &ther  is  a  sewing-machine 
operator  on  shoes,  works  in  factory  where  best  machinery  is  in  use.  A  good  article  of 
shoe  is  made  to  order  and  finished  in  an  afternoon  for  7s,  lid.  ($1.90). 

Diet. —  Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee,  sometimes  bacon  or  cheese.  Dinner:  Bread,  po- 
tatoes, bacon  or  occasionally  fresh  pork  or  beef,  lentils — sometimes  dried  fimit  or  pud- 
ding, beer  or  ale.    Supper:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee. 

Earnings $424  32 

Cost  of  Living, 


Rent  and  water  rates $74  88 

Bread  and  flour... 69  35 

Meats 32  85 

Coffee  and  tea.. _ 17  90 

Milk 10  95 

Groceries  and  beer 125  66 


Light  and  fhel $19  68 

Clothing — .      48  60 

Incidentals 24  55 


Expenditures 424  32 

Earnings '..     424  32 


Remabks. — Several  years  ago  there  was  established  in  London  what  was  called  a 
''v^^tarian"  restaurant.  This  restaurant  is  still  in  operation.  The  bill  of  fare  con- 
tains ordinarily  such  dishes  as  oatmeal  or  crushed  wheat,  with  sugar  and  milk,  various 
kinds  of  vegetable  soups,  potatoes,  lentils,  other  sorts  of  vegetables,  puddings  of  rice 
or  bread,  stewed  fruit,  pie,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  or  milk.  For  6(2.  (12  cents)  any  three 
of  these  dishes  are  served;  for  Ad.  (8  cents)  any  two  are  served.  Each  course  is  liberal 
in  quantity,  and  for  Od.,  or  even  id.,  a  very  substantial  and  nourishing  meal  may  be 
had.  This  style  of  restaurant  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  especially  with  young  men 
and  women  not  living  with  their  families.  Where  not  long  ago  there  was  but  one  such 
vegetarian  restaurant,  there  are  now  a  dozen  or  more  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  In  London  very  few  housewives  bake  bread,  that  article  being  almost 
always  obtained  at  the  bake  shops.  This  is  not  so  much  the  rule  in  provincial  cities 
(as  Bradford,  Hali&x,  Leeds).  In  such  cities  a  large  proportion  of  workmen's  families 
do  their  own  baking,  and  in  particular  seem  fond  of  a  kind  of  light  bread  called  ''scone," 
made  with  soda  and  eaten  hot. 

GERMANY. 

Rbmabks. — It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  class  in  Germany  without  first  considering  the  question  of  beer.  Beer  is  so 
universally  used  and  its  consumption  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  workman's  expendi- 
tures, that  a  full  understanding  of  this  subject  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  German  workman's  true  condition  and  mode  of  life. 

In  1870  there  were  in  Prussia  alone  120,000  saloons  and  40,000  public  houses  where 
liquors  were  sold.  In  1880  the  German  census  showed  an  increase  of  38  per  cent., 
or  from  160,000  saloons  and  public  houses  the  figures  had  risen  to,  in  round  numbers, 
200,000,  and  the  average  daily  consumption  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  four 
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glaaaes.    Tweaty-seYen  per  cent,  of  tlie  male  lunacy  in  Pnuaian  aaylams  is  attributed  to 
drink.    Almost  eyerj  workman  beloQ|p  to  a  beer  kneiper  or  club. 

A  kneiper  is  formed  by  a  dozen  or  so  men,  fellow  workmen,  or  neighbors,  agreeing 
to  meet  at  the  nearest  public  house  certain  nights  of  the  week,  there  to  drink  beer  and 
smoke.  One  man  orders  a  round  of  beer.  The  glasses  hold  each  a  pint,  but  they  drink 
the  last  drop,  and  another  of  the  party  returns  the  first  man's  treat.  A  second  round 
comes  and  goes.  Number  three  next  treats,  and  so  on  until  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
dozen  pint  glasses  have  been  emptied  at  one  sitting  per  man. 

LeaTing  aside  the  question  of  health  this  custom  is  attended  by  two  unfortunate  re- 
sults :  it  lessens  or  destroys  the  love  for  domesticity  and  home,  and  consumes  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  family's  earnings. 

At  many  of  the  large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  in  addition  to  the  beer  consumed  at  the 
regular  meals,  extra  allowances  are  deemed  necessar  y,  and  at  11  in  the  morning  and  at 
4  in  the  afternoon  the  wagon  and  driver  of  the  public  house  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
of  the  mills  dispensing  himdreds  of  glasses  of  beer  to  the  hands,  who  are  allowed  10 
minutes  for  the  purpose. 

While  the  custom  of  living  exdusiyely  in  cities  or  villages,  prevailing  even  among  the 
agricultural  dasBes,  may  originally  have  arisen  in  the  middle  ages  ftom  fear  of  marauders 
and  robbers,  the  maintenance  of  that  custom  in  the  present  day  is  not  improbably  due 
in  a  measure  to  this  very  fact  of  the  German's  love  of  beer  kniepers  and  sociability. 
And  here,  again,  two  ill  results  ensue:  First,  a  loss  of  time  resulting  fh>m  having  to 
walk,  sometimes  considerable  distances,  to  and  from  the  fields;  and  secondly,  less  per- 
fect health  from  living  in  crowded  villages  instead  of  in  cottages,  in  the  open  fields,  with 
fresh  and  pure  air  around  them.  The  German  **  Bauerdorf,*^  or  "Peasant  village,"  is 
usually  a  mere  bunch  of  low,  two-story  houses,  huddled  close  together,  and  the  narrow, 
crooked  streets  invariably  decorated  on  both  sides  with  stacks  of  ill-smelling  manure. 
For  the  sake  of  having  company  to  drink  beer  with  in  the  evening,  the  German  farm 
laborer  lives  amid  such  unclean  and  unwholesome  surroundings  rather  than  in  a  fiirm 
cottage,  without  company  and  beer  kneipen,  but  with  deanlineas,  pure  air,  and  health. 

In  the  earl^  morning  the  agricultural  laborer  starts  for  the  fields,  sometimes  two  or 
three  miles  distant,  armed  with  a  Jug  of  beer,  a  pound  of  black  bread,  and,  if  in  good 
circumstances,  with  a  piece  of  bacon  or  sausage.  Wages  are  low  and  every  member  of 
the  family  is  compelled  to  work.  Toung  infants  are  carried  to  the  fields  and  set  under 
the  trees,  there  to  care  for  themselves  while  the  mothers  do  their  share  in  producing  the 
families'  eamingB. 

The  class  of  wandering  journeymen — Handwerksfmneh — ^though  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly,  still  exists,  and  members  of  that  class  are  constantly  met  with  on  the  high- 
ways, strolling  from  town  to  town,  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  of  making  any- 
thing as  of  seeing  the  world  and  rubbing  off  their  "comers"  before  settling  down.  At 
the  age  of  19  or  20  they  are  put  into  the  army,  and  their  abilities  for  a  further  period  of 
three  years  turned  in  non-productive  directions.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  say  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  the  average 
mechanic  or  laborer,  if  a  ^^Handwerktbursch,^^  is  little  more  than  a  journeyman  vaga- 
bond, barely  supporting  himself;  and  at  the  close  of  his  two  or  three  years'  vagabondage 
he  is  pressed  into  the  army,  so  that  it  is  not  until  his  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
year  that  he  begins  to  be  able  to  help  his  own  family,  or  to  marry  and  care  for  children. 

This  lateness  in  becoming  producers,  and  their  inordinate  consumption  of  beer,  are, 

in  the  opinion  of  many,  two  very  important  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 

Oerman  labor. 

OonoK  Mills— South  WUsixmbibo. 

These  miUs,  employing  700  operatives,  are  pleasantly  situated  among  the  hills,  in  a 
healthy  locality,  several  miles  off  the  railroad,  and  twelve  miles  from  any  town. 

Around  a  small  pork,  forming  a  hollow  square,  are  built  a  number  of  plain  two-story 
houses,  which  form  the  habitations  of  the  700  hands.     Each  house  has  two  fioors,  four 
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loooM  to  the  floor.  Families  of  five  to  seven  persons  may  occasionally  be  fbond  occapy- 
ing  a  whole  floor;  none  ei^oy  the  Inxnzy  of  an  entire  cottage,  and  the  voBJointy  content 
themselTes  with  two  rooms,  making  flmr  flunilies  to  the  cottage.  In  front  of  each 
cottage  is  a  small  plat  of  groand,  planted  with  TegetabkBy  whidi  are  shared  in  common 
by  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  both  lower  and  upper  floors.  The  park  or  hollow  square 
is  planted  with  shade  trees  and  proTided  with  long  tables,  on  which,  in  sanuner,  the 
operatiyes  eat  their  dinnera  between  the  hours  of  13  and  1. 

Wages  tind  Expenses. — ^Work  begins  at  6  a.  sl  and  continues  until  7  p.  m.,  with  rests 
during  the  day  amounting  to  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  The  number  of  work  houn 
per  week  aTerages  from  sixty-six  to  sixty-eight. 

Daily  wages  of  spinner  (man) $0  60 

Daily  wages  of  spinner  (woman) 37.5  to  40.8 

The  arerage  wages  of  weavers  is  about  the  same.  Boys  and  girls  lh>m  6  to  12  yeais 
work  but  half  time. 

Boys  and  girls  8  to  12  years  of  age,  working  half  time,  thirty-three  to  thirty-four 
hours  per  week,  earn  per  week  from  54  cents  to  $1.06. 

A  wearer's  or  spinner's  working  suit  costs  $7.20;  Sunday  suit  for  the  same,  ttom  18.64 

to  $9.60. 

£eni. 

Two  rooms,  per  week $0  36  to  $0  43 

Two  rooms,  per  year 18  12  to  24  96 

Floor  of  three  to  four  rooms,  per  week 72  to       96 

Floorofthree  to  fl>ur  rooms,  per  year 37  44  to  49  92 

Board, — ^The  mill  company  boards  such  of  its  employ^  as  desire  for  60  pfennigs  (15 
cents)  per  day,  the  following  ibod  being  fhmished:  Bieakfiwt:  Two  pteoes  of  rye  bread 
and  coffee.  Dinner:  Soup,  meat  of  the  soup  and  one  kind  of  yegetable,  generally  either 
cabbage  or  potatoes.    Supper:  Bread  (two  pieces)  and  oofl^ee. 

At  these  mills  2,500  pint  glasses  of  beer  are  drank  per  day,  giving  an  average  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  3f  pints,  costing  (at  2}  cents,  per  pint)  8f  cents. 

A  singing  class,  to  which  many  of  the  hands  belong,  meets  twice  a  week  in  the  hall 
of  the  public  house.  Baths  and  laundry  fieMilities  are  lomished  the  empl<iy^  fbee  of 
charge. 

No.  60.  WsAVBR— South  WtiBTEMBEBo. 

QmdiHon, — Family  numbers  four:  Parents,  child,  and  grandmother.  Occupy  two 
rooms  on  second  floor  of  cottage;  parents  work  in  mills;  the  grandmother  looks  after 
the  house  and  child;  family  dress  veiy  plainly;  general  condition  only  passable. 

DieL — Breakfivt:  Bread  and  oofiee.  Dinner:  Soup  and  soup  meat,  or  oocaaionally 
sausage;  potatoes  or  cabbage,  bread,  and  beer.    Supper:  Bye  bread  and  ooflfee. 

Eamingiof ihther... fl80  00 

Earnings  of  mother 122  40 


Total 302  40 

Cbst  of  Living, 


Bent 118  12 

Bread 43  80 

Meats - 29  20 

Coffiae 13  65 

Milk 11  99 

Potatoes  and  cabbage 14  60 

Groceries 100  67 


Beer $25  50 

Clothing 41  76 

Fuel  and  light 12  77 

Expenditures 311  96 

Earnings. 302  40 

Deficit 9  66 
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No.  M.  Wkatxb— South  WtfBTEVBEBo. 

Conditum, — Family  nnmbeiB  six:  Parents,  boy  aged  13,  three  children  fix>m  5  to  12 
yean  of  age.  Oocnpy  one-half  of  lower  floor  of  cottage;  rooms  are  kept  dean,  bat  are 
bare  and  not  well  famished;  are  too  small  for  siae  of  the  fiunily.  The  father  is  a  good 
weaver. 

Diet. -^Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Vegetable  or  meat  soap,  meat  of  soap, 
or  occasionally  pork,  sansage,  etc. ;  potatoes  or  cabbage,  bread  and  beer.  Sapper:  Bread 
and  coffee,  or  beer. 

Earnings  of  father $187  20 

EamingB  of  mother 112  60 

Earnings  of  boy,  aged  13 39  00 

Earnings  of  girl,  aged  12 31  20 


Total 369  90 

Ood  of  Living. 


Breadandflonr $63  88 

Meats 32  86 

Coffeeandmilk 34  67 

Potatoes 21  90 

Cabbage  and  other  yegetables 18  26 

Groceries  — 73  00 

Beer - 45  62 

Rent - 18  12  I 


Clothing $41  20 

Fnel  and  light 9  60 

School  tax  and  incidentals 10  91 


Expenditaies 370  00 

Earnings 369  90 


Deficit 


10 


No.  62.  Opkbatiye  in  Cotton  Mili/— South  WtteTSMBiBa. 

Oondiium, — Single  man,  aged  aboat  22.  Occapies  attic  room  over  pablic  hoase ;  quar- 
ters small  and  aninviting;  boards  with  mill  company. 

Diei, — ^Breakfast:  Two  pieces  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  coffee.  Dinner:  Soap,  soap 
meat,  or  sometimes  pork  or  saosage;  potatoes  or  cabbage;  bread  and  half  quart  of  beer. 
Sapper:  Bread  and  coffee  and  often  beer. 

Earnings  — _ _ $171  00 

OoBtoflMnff. 


Lodging $11  62 

Boaid 64  76 

Beer 34  68 

Clothing 22  08 

Light  and  ftiel...: 7  20 


Tnddftntalfl $12  00 

Expenditaies 142  23 

EarningB 171  00 

Sarplas 28  77 


No.  63.  Enoineeb  in  Cotton  Mill— South  WttBTEMBsna. 

CondiUon, — Family  nnmbets  five:  Parents  and  three  children,  the  oldest  jast  11. 
Occupy  two  rooms  on  lower  floor  of  cottage.  Sarroondings  clean  and  neat.  The  wife 
evidences  some  taste  for  improYement.  Girl  of  11  goes  half  time  to  school  and  works 
in  mill  half  time.  The  other  children  are  too  small  to  do  anything.  The  father  drinks 
rather  less  than  the  ayerage;  tries  to  lay  by  money.    The  mother  is  a  weaver. 

Diet. — Breakfiut:  Bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Soap,  potatoes,  cabbage,  sometimes  bacon, 
salt  pork,  or  sansage;  on  rare  occasions  veal  or  beef;  bread  and  beer.  Sapper:  Bread 
and  coflbe  and  cabbage. 

Earning!  of  fether $199  6Q 

Earnings  of  mother _.    124  80 

Earnings  of  girl  — * 37  44 

Total 361  92 
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Coul  of  Living, 


Bread |56  67 

Coffee    — 16  42 

Milk 18  25 

Meats 32  85 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  etc 35  04 

Groceries 80  30 

Bent _ - 24  96 

Fuel  and  light ..-  16  43 


Beer —    $18  25 

aothing 48  00 

School  tax  and  incidentals 14  40 


Expenditures 361  47 

Earnings -..     361  92 


Surplus 


45 


No.  64.  Opebatiye  in  cotton  mill— South  WUbtembebo. 


Condition, — Gray-haired  old  man,  aged  62,  without  fiunily.  Occupies  small  attic 
room,  very  bare  and  scantily  furnished.  This  man  Is  an  Englishman;  left  his  natiye 
place,  district  of  Manchester,  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  when  the  American  dvil 
war  was  causing  depression  in  England.  He  has  been  steadily  employed  in  these  mills 
since  1863.  Since  1883,  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  mills  twenty  years  and 
passed  his  60th  year,  he  has  drawn  from  the  company  a  stipend,  or  pension,  of  19  pfen- 
nigs (about  6  cents)  per  day.  The  old  man  is  not  very  spry,  and  does  not  average 
much  more  than  half  time.  The  mill  company  boards  him  for  15  cents  per  day  and 
gives  him  his  lodging  free. 

Diet — Breakfast:  Two  pieces  of  bread  and  bowl  of  coffee.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup  meat, 
potatoes,  bread,  and  beer.    Supper:  Bread  and  coffee. 

Earnings $93  60 

Pension 16  64 


Total 110  24 

Co8t  of  Living, 


Board $54  75 

Fuel  and  light 4  30 

Beer. 26  28 

Clothing  and  shoes 18  25 


Incidentals $6  66 


Expenditures 110  24 

Earnings _     110  24 


No.  65.  Weavee— South  WtJBTEMBKKo. 

CondUUm, — Single  woman.    Boards  with  a  family  occupying  three  rooms  of  a  cot- 
tage; sleeps  in  room  with  three  other  girls. 

Earnings $134  68 


Oo8t  of  Living. 


Board,  lodging,  lights,  and  ftiel.. 

Clothing 

Beer 


$67  05 

16  20 

17  52 


Incidentals $8  90 


Expenditures 109  67 

EamingB 124  68 

Surplus 15  01 


No.  66.  Shosmakxb—Dibtbict  of  G^ppiNaxN. 

Condition, — Family  numbers  seven:  Parents,  five  children  from  5  to  13  years  of  age. 
Occupy  two  rooms  in  a  large  lodging  house;  poorly  furnished;  too  crowded;  conditioa 
generally  inferior  and  mean.  The  wife  has  a  cart  and  dog,  and  hamefises  herself  to 
the  cart  alongside  of  the  dog  and  delivers  milk  throughout  the  town.  Several  of  the 
children  go  to  school.     The  oldest  (boy  aged  13)  works  in  shoe  fiictoty. 
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IHet. — ^Break&st:  Bread  aod  coffee.  Dimier:  Potatoes  or  cabbage,  bread  and  beer, 
oocaeioDally  sausage  and  dumpling.  Sapper:  Bread  and  coffee.  At  4  o'clock  a  lif^ht 
meal  of  bread  and  beer  is  generally  eaten. 

EamingB  of  lather $156  00 

Eanungs  of  mother _ 112  32 

EaraingBof  boy  1 _ 43  68 

Total 312  00 

Oott  of  Living. 


Breadandfloar _.-  $79  08 

Coffee —  16  64 

Milk  and  sogar  for  coffee 24  96 

Vegetables 37  44 

Groceries 74  88 

R«it _  28  40 

Clothing 39  30 


Light  and  fnel $8  76 

Religion  and  incidentals ..  18  20 

Ezpenditnres 327  65 

Eaamings 3l2  00 

Deficit J 16  66 


No.  67.  Betoklayxr-^G(5ppinobn. 

ChndiHon, — FiAnily  numbers  seTen :  Parents,  wife's  sister,  aged  abont  16;  four  chil- 
dren firom  1  to  7  years  of  age.  Occupy  two  small  and  miserably  famished  rooms.  Un- 
pleasant locality,  poor  light,  and  bad  air.    The  mother  and  sister  work  in  the  fields. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  No  regular  dinner;  the  &ther  takes 
lunch  to  work;  the  women  carry  food  to  the  fields;  consists  usually  of  rye  bread,  beer, 
occasionally  bit  of  sausage.  Supper:  Rye  bread,  beer,  potatoes,  or  cabbage  in  Tarious 
forms  (sauerkraut,  etc.),  sometimes  cheese,  egg  cakes,  or  sausage. 

Eamingi  of  father • $168  48 

Earnings  of  mother  and  sister 190  20 


Total 358  68 

Oo§l  of  lAwng, 


Bread  and  flour $65  70 

Coffee  and  chicory 18  72 

Milk 16  16 

Potatoes  and  cabbage.. 36  40 

Groceries,  etc 89  16 

Rent..: 26  92 

Clothing : 41  90 


Puelandlight $16  43 

Luxuries  (beer  and  tobacco). 52  66 

Incidentals 5  73 


Expenditures _ 368  68 

Earnings 358  68 


Deficit 


10  00 


No.  68.  Ma80N~Distbict  of  Colognk,  Pbussia. 

OondiHim, — Family  numbers  seTen:  Parents  and  five  children.  Occupy  two  rooms  on 
narrow  street  The  rooms  are  bare,  but  dean.  Family  seem  thrifty  and  industrious. 
Father  is  a  good  workman;  the  mother  averages  about  30  cents  a  day,  sewing  in  shirt 
factory. 

Diti. — ^Breakiet:  Black  bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup  meat,  bread  and  beer, 
and  potatoes.  At  4  o'clock  bread  and  beef.  Supper:  Bread,  beer  or  coffee,  sometimes 
potatoes  (left  over  from  dinner). 

Earnings  of  fether -^ - $262  08 

;E:ariiings  of  mother _ _ -- - 108  00 

Jotal - ,...,*,»•.*••    870  08 

12854  LAB ^29 
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OotAoflMmg, 


Bxead 

Tegetables  (mostlj  satieTkiaat)  . 

Ck>ffee - 

Milk 

Meats 

Groceries 

Beer 

BenI 


$62  66 
49  92 
16  60 
12  48 
24  96 
49  92 
28  26 
34  66 


aothing $44  79 

Furniture 7  20 

Fnel  and  ligtt 12  95 

InddentalB w 19  28 


Expenditures 352  47 

Fiarningi 370  08 

Surplus 17  61 


No.  69.  CABPEKTSR— Ck>L0ONB. 

Gbndt^n. — ^Family  numbers  six:  Parents  and  four  children.  Occupy  two  rooms;  poor 
light  and  bad  air;  rooms  most  meagerly  furnished.  The  father  is  an  industrious  carpen. 
ter,  gets  &ir  wages,  and  oondition  would  be  better  were  his  family  not  so  young,  and 
were  not  the  mother  in  too  feeble  health  to  do  steady  work. 

Did, — Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup  meat,  potatoes  or  cabbage, 
bread  and  beer.  Occasionally,  instead  of  soup,  bacon  or  sausage.  At  4  o'clock,  lunch  of 
bread  and  beer.    Supper:  Bye  bread  and  beer. 

Earnings  of  the  fiither ! $268  32 

Earnings  of  the  mother 31  20 


Total .: 299  52 

Odd  of  LMnq, 


Bread $6110 

Coffee  and  chicory —  13  62 

Milk 16  60 

Eggs  ^ - 6  24 

Meats - .-  17  47 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  etc 37  44 

Groceries 34  96 

Beer ..-  36  76 

Fuel  and  light 16  60 


Bent $28  80 

aotUng 36  60 

Incidentals 20  06 


Expenditures 314  06 

Earnings 299  52 


Deficit 14  64 


No.  70.  Gabpbntkb — Heidblbsbo. 

Condition, — Family  numbers  four:  Parents  and  two  small  children.  Occupy  one  large 
room  with  window  looking  on  street.  A  screen  divides  the  room  in  two  unequal  parte; 
the  larger  part  is  used  for  living  and  aleexiing;  the  smaller  part  is  used  as  kind  of  store, 
where  the  wift  sells  milk,  eggs,  and  butter.  The  husband  is  an  average  fairly  good 
carpenter;  could  live  a  little  better  than  they  do,  but  are  trying  to  save  money  to  emi- 
grate to  America. 

Did. — Breakfast:  Bread,  milk,  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Bread,  beer,  potatoes  or  other 
vegetables,  egg  cakes,  and  sometimes  bacon  or  sausage;  occasionally  a  dumpling  of  some 
sort.    Supper:  Rye  bread,  coffee,  and  milk. 

Earnings  of  &ther _.. $224  64 

Income  from  sale  of  mUk,  eggs,  etc.,  and  from  all  other  sources 87  6() 

Total ^., 312  34 
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CM  of  Uning. 


Reflt $38  72 

Bread- \ 28  03 

Coffee 9  36 

Milk : 24  46 

Potatoes ._  16  08 

Cabbage,  onions,  etc 12  84 

Meats -  20  80 

Grooeries - 54  60 

Beer _ 23  80 


aothing _ $42  60 

Fuel  and  lights j 12  22 

Incidentals — _ 18  00 


Expenditoies 281  41 

Earnings - 312  24 


Sniplns 30  83 


No.  71.  Broom  Maker-— Vicinity  of  Heidelbebo. 

Condition, — An  old  man.  Lives  in  lodgings,  paying  15  pfennigs  (about  3}  cents)  per 
night  In  summer  he  gets  up  at  3.30  a.  m.,  goes  to  the  woods,  cuts  twi^s  which  he 
makes  into  brooms  and  sells  at  9  pfennigs  apiece.  By  working  hard  he  can  make  and  sell 
ton  brooms  per  day.  This  man  is  so  hardened  and  dulled  by  drudgery  he  does  not  even 
think  of  a  bettor  state. 

Diel. — Break&st:  Bread,  coffee,  and  sugar.  Dinner:  Beer,  bread,  potatoes,  cheese,  ete. 
Supper:  Bread,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

Earnings ^ —    |68  64 

Oo9t  of  lAwng, 


Lodging $12  16 


Bread 

Coffee  and  sugar 

Beer 

Potatoes  and  sauerkraut. 

Grooeries 

Clothing 


10  05 

7  30 

7  30 

10  95 

10  95 

7  20 


Incidentals $2  44 


Expenditures .  69  25 

Earnings 68  64 


Deficit 


61 


No.  72.  Nailmaejcrs— Vicinity  op  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  eight:  Parents,  boy  aged  15,  boy  aged  14, 'and  four  chil- 
dren from  4  to  12  years  of  age.  Occupy  one  close,  unventilated  room  in  a  miserable,  ill- 
smelling  house.  At  night  straw  mattresses  are  spread  on  the  floor.  Greneral  condition 
is  one  of  abject  poverty.  Hours  of  labor  vary  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  and  ^ven  fifteen 
per  day. 

Earnings  of  father „  $126  88 

Earnings  of  boy  of  14 _ _ 50  04 

Eamingsofall  other  members  of  fiunily . 59  28 


Total -_ - _-    236  10 

Co9t  of  Living, 

Fuel  and  incidentalB _      $9  00 


Bre«i . $86  78 

Pototoes  and  cabbage 31  02 

Coffee  and  milk _ 25  51 

Meats - -.  10  96 

Grooeries  and  beer 45  36 

Rent - 14  88 

Clothing  ,,, 19  25 


Expenditures 241  75 

Earnings , 236  10 


Deficit 


6  65 
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No.  73.   MiNIEB— SALZBUBO,   AUSTBIA,   NBAS  BAYABIAX  FBONTIKB. 

Condition. — Family  nambers  three:  Parents  and  baby.  Live  iii  one  room  in  tenement 
houfie,  in  Tillage  not  far  from  salt  mines.  The  &.ther  works  in  six-honr  shifts,  eaming 
per  shift  on  an  average  of  50  to  60  krentzers  (20  to  24  cents).  The  mother  works  a  little 
on  hand  loom,  weaving,  bat  mnch  of  her  time  she  has  to  attend  to  tiie  honse  and  baby. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Black  bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Black  bread  and  beer,  potatoes, 
or  sometimes  cabbage.  Sapper:  Black  bread  and  coffee  or  beer.  Meat  is  seldom  or 
never  osed  by  this  family. 

Earnings  of  father _ $140  40 

Earnings  of  mother  ^ 60  40 


Total _ ^ 200  80 

Cost  of  Living. 


Rent --J_ -  $14  40 

Bread - 32  85 

Coffee _ 9  12 

MUk 9  12 

Beer- : 25  65 

Potatoes - 18  25 

Cioceriee 62  40 

Clothing 28  80 


Light  and  lUel $8  00 

Incidentals 6  60 


Expenditores 204  09 

FiamingB— 200  80 


Deficit 


829 


SWITZERLAND. 


No.  74.  MusioBox  Mechanic — Geneva. 

Condition. — Family  nambers  ffve:  Parents  and  three  small  children.  Occapy  two 
rooms,  one  with  a  window  looking  on  conrt.  Rooms  are  plain  and  clean.  The  oldest 
child  goes  to  school.  The  father  and  mother  both  work  in  masic-box  factoxy;  father  is 
mechanic  of  only  ordinary  skill,  bat  is  indastrioas  and  thrifty  and  manages  to  lay  by 
money.     Average  earnings  per  day  amoant  to  $1. 

Diet. — Breakfast:  Bread,  milk,  and  coffee;  sometimes  whey  or  cheese.  Dinner:  Rye- 
bread,  saasage,  bacon  or  pork,  or  cheese,  potatoes,  milk  or  coffee.  Sapper:  Bread  and 
milk  or  coffee;  occasionally  a  little  honey. 

Earnings  of  father — $288  00 

Earnings  of  mother  -.- 124  80 


Total 412  80 

Cost  of  Living. 


Bread $59  95 

Milk.--- _- 29  21 

Eggs -- _.  2  60 

Coffee - 9  36 

Vegetables _  33  80 

Cheese 9  88 

Groceries,  beer,  and  wine 98  63 

Rent--     - --.  3120 

Clothing 40  88 


Fnel  and  lights $16  40 

School  tax  and  books 3  25 

Soap  and  starch _.  3  18 

Incidentals 21  30 


Expenditores... 359  64 

Earnings 412  80 


Sarplos 53  16 


Remarks. — Themannfactare  of  masic-boxes  reqaires  workmen  of  considerable  skill. 
According  to  statements  of  managers  of  mnsic  box  factories  in  Switsserland,  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  most  be  andergone  before  a  *' marker/'  or 
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man  who  marks  the  music  on  the  cylinders,  can  be  considered  completely  master  of  his 
trade.  The  apprentices&p  begins  very  early,  so  that  if  one  have  the  natnial  ability 
he  may  be  a  good  marker  at  the  age  of  25  or  30,  receiving  as  high  wages  as  $2  per  day. 

Men  who  pat  pegs  in  the  holes  marked  by  the  marker,  and  mecbanics  in  other  lines 
requiring  no  onnsual  skill,  average  from  90  cents  to  $1. 10  per  day.  Three  weeks  of  each 
year  the  workman  must  perform  military  service,  camping,  drilling,  etc. ;  one  week  more 
may  be  counted  for  holidays  and  sickness,  so  tbat  even  with  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy,  forty-eight  weeks  per  year  is  a  good  average. 

The  habitation  of  the  workman  in  Geneva  consists  generally  of  one  or  two  rooms  in  a 
large  tenement  house.  There  are  stores  which  sell  meat,  steaks,  ham,  etc.,  ready 
cooked.  Cooked  potatoes,  peas,  and  sauerkraut  may  be  purchased  in  the  same  way, 
and  many  workingmen's  families,  buying  from  these  stores,  do  little  or  no  cooking  at 
their  homes. 

No.  75.  Music-box  *'Markjeb"— Geneva. 

CondiHan,  — Family  numbers  seven :  Parents  and  five  children.  Occupy  two  rooms  and 
kitchen  on  third  floor  of  tenement  house.  Surroundings  are  close  and  cramped,  but  quite 
up  to,  if  not  above,  the  average.  Rooms  are  comfortably  furnished  and  kept  very  tidy 
and  dean.  The  father  is  a  skilled  worknum ;  averages  from  $1.90  to  $2  per  day.  The 
eldest  boy,  aged  15,  works  in  music-box  factory.  The  mother  looks  after  the  household 
and  children;  also  works  a  little  at  home  on  watches.  Four  children  go  to  school.  The 
^eunily  dress  neatly  and  seem  thrifty. 

i>ie<. -7-Breakfast:  Coffee,  milk,  bread,  and  butter,  sometimes  honey.  Dinner:  Bread 
and  butter,  cabbage,  potatoes,  pork  or  bacon,  or  sometimes  beef,  wine,  coffee  or  milk; 
occasionally  pudding  or  dried  fhiit  of  some  sort.  Supper:  Bread,  milk  or  coffee,  some- 
times cheese  or  honey. 

Earnings  of  fether. _ _ $647  20 

Earnings  of  son _. _ 104  00 

Eaminga  of  mother 67  40 


Total _ _ 718  60 

Oost  of  Living. 


Bread $83  95 

Milk- 32  85 

Coffee __.  14  40 

Vegetables 38  80 


Meats 

Cheese... 
Wine  — _. 
Groceries. 
Rent 


51  10 

9  12 

15  64 

85  77 
48  00 


Clothing $61  50 

Light  and  fhel _ 22  50 

Incidentals .-_      70  00 


Expenditures 533  63 

Earnings 718  60 


Surplus 184  97 


No.  76.  Skilled  Mechanic  (Music-box  Factoby)— Geneva. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  five.:  Parents  and  three  children.  Occupy  three  rooms 
iu  tenement  house.  The  lather  is  a  first-rate  mechanic;  arranges  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  music  boxes  (the  springs  for  turning  cylinders,  the  accompaniments,. as  drum,  flute, 
bells,  etc ) .  Earns  on  an  average  $2  per  day .  Children  ^  to  school.  The  mother  works 
in  factory  part  time.     Family  dress  and  live  better  than  the  average. 

Diet. — ^Breakfast:  Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  and  milk.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup 
meat,  sometimes  beef  or  mutton,  ham,  bacon  or  pork,  potatoes,  bread,  and  wine;  on 
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SnndayB  dessert  of  padding  and  fhiii.    Sapper:  Bread  and  batter,  ooifee  or  milk;  some- 
times dried  frait,  cheese,  i>otatoes  left  over  from  dinner,  etc    * 

Earnings  of  father _ - |576  00 

Earnings  of  mother ._^ 124  80 

3?otal - 700  80 

Chst  of  Living. 


Breadandfloar. $74  82 

Milk 25  55 

Coffee _ -  14  60 

Vegetables 36  50 

Meats 43  80 

Cheese 10  95 

Vine- - -  22  40 

Groceries-- _ 76  65 

aothing 76  90 


Lightandfael $19  75 

Rent 46  80 

Schoolfees 7  26 

Inaidentate-. 36  10 


Expenditares 492  07 

KamingB 700  80 


Sarplos.- 208  73 


No.  77.  Oedinaey  Mechanic  (Music-box  Factoby) — Geneva. 

CondiHan. — Family  nambers  six:  Parento  and  foar  children,  the  oldest  8  years.  Oe- 
capy  one  room  and  small  kitchen  in  tenement  hoose;  not  well  famished.  Family  dress 
and  live  only  passably.     Parents  both  work  in  masic-box  factory. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Bread,  coffee,  and  milk.  Dinner:  Bread,  cheese,  potatoes,  some- 
times salt  pork  er  saosage,  whey,  wine.  Sapper:  Bread,  coffee — occasionally  cheese, 
whey,  or  potatoes. 

Earnings  of  &tlier  ._ _ $192  40 

Earnings  ol  mother 156  00 

Total... 348  40 

Cost  of  Living. 


Bread $67  52 

Milk 93  72 

Coffee 10  95 

Vegetables 29  20 

Meats  and  cheese 32  85 

Wine 12  77 

Groceries ..  66  57 

Rent 31  20 

aothing— -_ 39  50 


Fnel  and  lights— $12  50 

School  and  other  taxes -        6  25 

Incidentals : -.      33  40 


Expenditares 366  43 

Earnings 348  40 


Deficit. 


18  03 


No.  78.  Watchmakss— Geneva. 

Condition. — Single  man,  aged  abont  30.  Boards  in  tenement  hoose.  The  room  has 
window  looking  on  street,  bat  is  low^  dingy,  and  uninviting.  Man  is  good  ordinaiy 
mechanic,  averages  about  80  cents  per  working  day. 

Diet, — Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup  meat  or  sausage,  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter,  wine,  beer,  or  coffee.     Supper:  Bread,  chee^,  nulk,  or  coffee. 

Earnings - $230  40 


Cost  of  Living. 


Board $109  20 

Wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco 31  20 

Clothing-— -      29  75 

Incidentals,  etc 24  70 


Expenditares $194  85 

Eamingis 230  40 


Surplus 35  55 
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No.  79.   AaBIOUI.TUBAL  LABOBEB— DiSTBIOT  BETWBBN  YeYAY  AND  MABTIONY. 

CondUion. — Family  nambeiB  eight :  Parents,  and  six  children  from  3.  to  15  years  of 
age.  Occupy  small  chalet  or  cottage  of  four  rooms.  Sorroandings  are  clean  and  com- 
fortable, although  the  house  is  rather  small  for  size  of£Eunily.  Have  three  cows  and  a 
small  flock  of  sheep.  Girl  of  15  watches  the  cows  and  knits  socks  for  self  and  brothers. 
A  small  garden  is  planted  with  a  few  vegetables,  and  flax  and  hemp.  The  mother  spins 
and  weaves,  makes  cheeses,  and  performs  general  household  work.  The  father  cultivates 
farm,  raising  rye  and  oats  and  some  tobacco. 

Diet. — Break&st:  Rye  bread,  milk,  honey.  Dinner:  Rye  bread,  potatoes,  milk,  whey, 
cheese,  sometimes  baoon  or  salt  pork.  Supper:  Rye  bread,  milk  or  coffee;  occasionally 
eggs  or  cheese. 

Rbmabks. — ^The  Swiss  peasant  frequently  owns  the  hut  and  land  on  which  he  lives; 
while  the  cow,  &rming  utensils,  etc,  are  often  only  rented.  The  peasant  is  economical 
and  temperate  in  most  respiacts;  his  principal  weakness  is  love  of  wine,  beer,  and  tobaoco, 
eepeeiaXiy  the  latter.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  sitting  around  the  fireside, 
carving  in  wood,  or  performing  other  indoor  work,  he  is  seldom  separated  from  his  pipe; 
and  when  watching  his  cows,  he  knits  and  smokes  at  the  same  time.  His  bill  of  &re 
rarely  embraces  more  than  rye  bread,  potatoes,  whey,  and  cheese. 

They  make  their  own  clothes.  Around  each  chalet,  or  cottage,  is  a  small  patch  of 
flax ,  and  hemp.  They  have  a  few  sheep,  and  in  the  winter,  when  not  carving,  they  spin 
flax,  weave  doth  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  and,  in  short,  are  quite  independent  of 
outside  markets.  In  the  fall,  merchants  from  Berne  and  Geneva  go  into  the  mount- 
ain districts  and  ride  fh)m  one  house  to  another  buying  cheeses,  which  are  ultimately  ex- 
ported to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Swiss 
peasant  has  a  small  sum  of  ready  money  in  his  box,  and  when  the  deep  snows  and 
mountain  storms  keep  him  at  home,  he  and  his  wife  and  children  sit  around  the  fire, 
carve  wood,  spin  flax  and  wool,  and  do  other  similar  indoor  work. 

They  live  simply  and  iVugally  and  work  very  hard,  but  they  seem  to  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  with  the  purity  of  air  and  independence  which  is  theirs,  the 
Swiss  peasant  may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  to  be  in  a  sui>erior  condition  to  the 
Italian,  German,  or  other  European  peasant.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  eamingp  of  this  class  of  labor.  They  keep  no  account  of  the  amount  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  and  this  much  only  can  be  stated  with  certainty:  that  the  rye 
bread,  milk,  whey,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  which  form  their  chief  diet, 
are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  produced  by  the  fitrmer  at  home;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  clothing  is  home  spun  and  home  woven;  and  that  the  sale  of  cheeses  and  wood 
carvings  balances  and  sometimes  a  little  more  than  balances  the  expenditures  for  taxes, 
rent,  school  fees,  and  general  incidentals. 

These  remarks  should  be  understood  as  applying  mainly  V>  that  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  either  slightly  or  considerably  removed  fh>m  towns  and  railroads. 

No  80.  ITINBBAHT  COBBLEB. 

CondiUon. — A  Single  man.  He  goes  about  firom  one  fiurm  house  to  another,  takes  the 
old  oowhides  that  have  been  laid  aside  waiting  his  arrival  and  converts  them  into  rough 
shoes  and  laggings,  for  which  work  he  gets  his  lodgings,  meals,  and  about  16  cents  per 
day  in  money. 

Eamingy,  board  and  lodging  estimated  at  15  cents  per  day,  $1.05  per  week. ..    |54  60 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  days,  at  15  cents 42  50 


Total »7  10 
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Oo9tofLMHg. 


Food - -  $54  60 

Rent  and  lodging  gratis. 

Clothing - - 17  26 

Tobacco  and  other  loxories 19  90 


liicidentalB |6  S4 


ExpenditnreB 97  10 

Earnings —      97  10 


No.  81.   FSMALJB  ClOABETTB  MAKEB&— ZttBIGH. 

Condition. — Family  consists  of  two,  an  old  maid  and  her  mother.  Oocapy  one  zoom 
on  fonrth  floor  of  tenement  house;  room  is  dean  and  neat;  plainly  though  comfortably 
Atmished;  both  mother  and  daughter  work  at  home  making  cigarettes;  earn  together 
on  an  average  3^  francs,  or  70  cents,  per  day  of  twelve  hours. 

Die^.— Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee;  occasionally  cheese  or  eggs.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup 
meat,  potatoes,  bread,  and  beer  or  coffee.  Supper:  Bread  and  butter,  coffee,  or  milk; 
sometimes  XK>tatoes  warmed  over  from  dinner. 

Earnings  of  mother  and  daughter - - - $218  40 

0o9t  of  Living. 


Bread  and  flour $27  37 

Milk I  9  12 

Coffee 7  03 

Vegetables... 10  95 

Cheese.- 9  12 

Meats 16  42 

Wine,  beer,  etc.- 14  60 

Qrooerles - --  47  45 

Rent 19  20 


Clothing - $29  60 

Fuelandlight 8  12 

Incidentals - 13  29 


Expenditures - 212  27 

FATnings 218  40 


Surplus. 


6  13 


No.  82.  Opebatives  in  Silk-bibbon  Makufaotoby— ZI^BIOH. 

Condition. — Family  numbers  eight:  Parents,  husband's  mother,  five  children,  the  oldest 
14  years  of  age.  Occupy  three  rooms  in  tenement  house,  not  very  pleasantly  situated. 
Two  rooms  are  used  for  sleeping;  the  third  room  serves  as  kitchen,  dining  and  living 
room.  Parents  and  eldest  daughter  work  in  silk  mills.  The  husband's  mother  cooks, 
washes,  and  attends  to  the  children. 

Diet. — Break£ist :  Bread,  coffee,  and  milk.  Dinner:  Soup,  soup  meat,  or  oooaaonally 
sausage,  potatoes  or  cabbage,  bread  and  beer,  sometimes  wine.  Supper:  Bread,  coflbe, 
occasionally  cheese,  or  egg  cakes. 

Earnings  of  father ^ $208  00 

EamingB  of  mother 146  00 

Earnings  of  girl,  aged  14.'.- 82  90 

Total 416 

Cod  of  lAwng. 


Breadandflour $9125 

Milk 29  29 

Coffee 16  02 

Bacon - 3  30 

Meats  and  cheese 24  51 

Vegetables  .— 26  66 

Groceries 76  65 

Beer,  wine,  and  tobacco 48  40 

Rent 31  90 


Clothing $47  60 

Light  and  ftiel 18  00 

Incidentals 16  S5 


Expenditures 423  13 

Faraingw . 416  00 


Defieit 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Title  15,  chapter  1,  section  651,  parafgcaph  13651,  CSode  of  1876,  piOTides  that  peiwHu 
employing  minor  children  as  wards  or  appientioes  shall  not  work  them  over  eight  hours 
a  day  except  in  yinicoltaral  or  horticaltnzal  porsaitB. 

Title  7,  chapter  10,  section  and  paragraph  3244,  pxoTides  that  eight  hoars  are  a  legal 
day's  work  in  the  ahsenoe  of  a  spedal  contract.  The  next  section  forbids  snch  special 
contract  in  all  work  done  for  the  state. 

By  Acts  of  March  13, 1872  (Acts  of  1871-72,  p.  413),  andMaich27, 1874  (Acts  of  1873-74, 
p.  726),  constitnting  paragraphs  15638  to  15642,  Code  of  1876,  laws  were  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  minors  similar  in  detail  to  those  of  other  states  herein 
more  fully  set  forth. 

OOLORADO. 

Employers  of  females  in  mana&ctming,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments  most 
provide  soitable  seats  for  their  nse  when  not  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  their  em- 
ployment, under  a  penalty  of  firom  910  to  $30  for  each  offense.  (Act  of  April  2,  1885; 
Laws  of  1885,  p.  297.) 

Owners  or  agents  of  coal  mines  employing  ten  or  more  men  must  make  map  or  plan 
showing  workings  of  mine,  not  over  100  feet  to  the  inch,  and  showing  also  the  general 
inclination  of  the  strata  and  the  boundary  lines,  map  to  be  kept  at  mine  office  in  the 
county  where  the  mine  is  situated,  and  a  copy  must  be  filed  with  the  mine  inspector. 
Map  must  be  kept  up  every  three  months,  and  by  January  10  in  each  year  the  work* 
ings  of  the  mine  up  to  the  close  of  the  preceding  December,  so  that  the  inspector  can 
mark  the  changes  on  his  map.  If  owner  or  agent  neglect  to  make  map  or  correction,  or 
inspector  believe  either  to  be  incorrect,  he  may  have  work  done  at  owner's  expense,  but 
at  his  own,  if  owner's  map  or  correction  be  accurate.  Six  months  after  passage  of  act, 
unlawful  to  employ  in  mines  where  15,000  square  yards  have  been  excavated  more  than 
fifteen  workers,  except  in  opening  shafts  or  outlets,  xuilees  there  are  two  separate  outlets 
to  every  seam  separated  by  natural  strata,  not  less  than  100  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  always  available,  air  shafts  in  which  there  are 
ladder  ways  being  considered  as  escape  shafts.  Both  outlets  need  not  belong  to  the  same 
mine,  and  the  second  need  not  be  made  until  15,000  square  yards  are  excavated. 

To  all  other  mines  worked  by  shafts,  slopes,  or  driftis  there  must  be  two  openings  twelve 
months  after  15,000  square  yards  are  excavated,  but  two  need  not  be  provided  where  there 
are  not  more  than  fifteen  persons  at  work  at  once.  Where  owner  has  not  sufficient  lapd  for 
second  outlet  he  may  condemn  adjoining  land  by  direction  of  the  proper  court.  Communi- 
cation with  contiguous  mines  must  be  constructed  in  connection  with  every  vein  or  stra- 
tum of  coal  wotked.  When  human  voice  cannot  be  heard  throughout  mine,  owner  must 
maintain  metal  tube  from  top  to  bottom  of  slope  or  shaft,  or  a  telephone,  so  that  conver- 
sation may  be  had  all  over  the  mine.  The  top  of  the  shaft  must  have  an  approved  safety 
gate  and  catch,  and  a  cover  overhead  on  every  carriage  for  persons,  and  sufficient  flanges 
or  boms  on  the  sides  of  every  drum  of  machines,  as  well  as  adequate  brakes.    The  main 
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link  of  the  swivel  must  be  of  wire  xope,  of  the  best  quality  of  iron;  and  tested  by  weights 
satisftctory  to  the  inspector.  There  most  be  bridle  chains  to  the  main  link  for  the  cross- 
pieces  of  the  carriage.  No  single  chain  can  be  used  for  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  per- 
sons, and  not  morethan  five  persons  for  each  ton  of  capacity  of  the  machine  can  be  hoisted 
or  lowered. 

In  mines  operated  by  shaft,  slope,  or  drift  there  mnst  be  ventilation  of  not  less  than  100 
cubic  feet,  and  such  additional  number  of  cubic  feet  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  mine 
inspector,  per  minute  per  person  employed,  and  also  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less 
than  600  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  horse  or  mule  used,  which  shall  be  circulated 
throughout  the  mine  so  as  to  drive  away  or  render  harmless  noxious  gases  from  working- 
places.  Airways  are  to  be  driven  when  the  mine  inspector  orders,  and  all  except  those 
made  last  near  working  places  must  be  closed  up  air-tight  so  that  air  currents  may 
sweep  into  the  interior  of  the  mine.  Mines  must  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of 
producing  ventilation  by  fanning,  suction  fans,  exhaust  steam  furnaces,  and  other  appli- 
ances so  as  to  keep  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  If  furnace  be  used,  the  upcast  must  be 
lined  with  inoombustiblp  material.  Mines  generating  firedamp  must  be  kept  ftee  from 
combustible  material,  and  their  working  places  must  be  examined  every  morning  by  a 
competent  person  with  a  safety  lamp  before  miners  are  allowed  to  enter.  Doors  must  be 
so  hung  that  they  will  not  stay  oi>en. 

There  must  be  employed  a  *' mining  boss,''  whose  duty  is  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  interior  of  the  mine;  to  see  that  the  miners  advance  their  excavations,  that  all  loose 
coal,  slate,  and  rock  are  made  secure,  and  that  for  the  purpose  a  sufficient  amount  of  tim- 
ber of  suitable  length  and  size  is  placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  mine;  to  measure 
ventilation  once  a  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  and  at  or  nea^  &ces  of  all  entries;  results 
to  be  noted  on  blanks  fhmished  by  the  mine  inspector,  to  be  sent  hkn  once  a  mouth,  and 
copies  to  be  filed  in  mine  office  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  miners.  Competent  en- 
gineers must  be  employed.    No  peraon  shall  ride  on  loaded  wagon  in  any  shaft  or  slope. 

No  young  person  under  12  years  of  age,  or  woman  or  girl  of  any  age  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  any  coal  mine  to  work  therein,  nor  any  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years,  unless 
he  can  read  and  write.  Safety  lamps  in  mines  must  belong  to  the  immediate  proprietor. 
All  boilers  must  be  provided  With  proper  steam  and  water  gauges  and  safety  valves.  All 
underground  self-acting  planes  or  gangways  on  which  cars  or  persons  are  moved  must 
have  proper  wires  signalling  between  the  ends  of  the  planes  and  the  stopping  places. 
There  must  be  sufficient  places  of  refuge  at  the  sides  not  more  than  fifty  feet  apart;  also 
a  travelling  way  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hoisting  shaft  at  the  bottom  sufficiently  high  and 
wide  for  persons  to  pass  the  shaft  without  going  over  or  under  the  o^  or  hoisting  appa- 
ratus. 

If  loss  of  life  or  pereonal  injury  occur  by  explosion  or  accident,  the  owner  or  agent 
must  notify  the  mine  inspector  and,  if  death  has  happened,  the  coroner  of  the  county. 
The  mine  inspector  must  vuit  the  mine,  render  all  necessary  assistance  to  insure  safety 
for  the  men,  and  file  coroner's  testimony  and  such  other  as  he  may  see  fit  to  take,  as  a 
record  in  his  office. 

Miners  and  land  owners  shall  have  at  all  proper  times  access  to  and  examination  of  the 
scales,  machinery,  and  apparatus,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  and  to  test 
the  machinery,  and  they  may  designate  competent  persons  to  have  access  to  the  mines 
and  machinery  at  all  proper  times,  and  to  see  the  weights  and  measures  of  all  coal  mined 
and  the  accounts  as  kept.  There  shall  be  only  one  representative  for  the  ownen  and 
but  two -for  the  miners,  the  latter  being  appointed  once  o  month,  to  inspect  mines  and 
machinery  and  measure  ventilating  current.  Owners  may  accompany  miners  or  ^eir 
agents,  and  they  must  afford  every  &cility  for  investigation,  while  the  minens  must  not 
interrupt  ordinary  work.  Miners  or  other,  workmen  wilfully  iiguring  shafts,  lamps, 
instruments,  air  courses,  or  brattices,  or  obstructing  or  throwing  open  airways,  or  open- 
ing and  not  dosing  doors,  or  carrying  matches  or  lighted  pipes  where  safety  lamps  aire 
used,  or  >»«Mi<illng  or  disturbing  machinery,  or  entering  any  place  against  caution,  or 
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wilAillj  neglecting  or  refusing  to  securely  prop  roof  of  working  place,  or  disobeying  any 
proper  order,  or  doing  any  other  act  endangering  the  lives  or  health  of  persons  or  the  se- 
eority  of  mines  or  machinery,  are  goilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  from 
$25  to  1200,  or  by  imprisonment  of  from  thirty  days  to  one  year  in  the  county  jail. 

Upon  application  to  the  proper  court,  owners  or  agents  of  mines  who  employ  more 
than  twelve  miners  underground  during  each  twenty-four  hours  may  be  enjoined  from 
work  until  the  statute  is  complied  with,  and  this  remedy  is  cumulative. 

The  owner,  agent,  lessee,  or  operator  of  mines  is  liable  in  direct  damages  to  peison 
on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  in  case  of  death  to  the  injured  party  the 
widow  or  lineal,  heirs  may  equally  as  well  bring  suit.  This  act  does  not  apply  to 
mmes  employing  not  more  than  twelve  persons,  but  upon  application  of  owner  or  miners, 
or  when  mine  inspector  deems  it  necessaiy ,  the  latter  may  make  suitable  regulations  for 
such  mines.  Four  months  after  passage  of  act,  judges  of  district  courts  are  to  appoint 
four  reputable  coal  miners  and  the  governor  one  practical  engineer,  to  constitute  a  board 
ot  examiners  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  mine  in- 
spector. The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  at  Denver,  July  20,  1883,  when  they  certi- 
fied to  the  governor  all  candidates  approved  by  four  of  their  number.  Such  candidates 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  temperate  habits,  30  years  of  age,  one  year's 
experience  in  Colorado  coal  mines,  five  years'  experience  in  United  States  mines,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  mining  engineering  and  the  different  systems  of  working  and 
ventilating  mines,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  noxious  and  poisonous  gases,  espe- 
cially firedamp.  From  ihe  number  certified  the  governor  selects  a  mine  inspector  for 
four  yearsj  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  who  must  reside  in  the  state  and  keep  his  office  at 
the  capital,  and  who  may  be  reappointed.  A  vacancy  must  be  filled  firom  the  other 
names  sent  up,  and  the  board  of  examiners,  themselves  newly  appointed  by  the  district 
judges,  keep  the  lists  of  candidates  fhll. 

The  inspector  qualifies  by  taking  oath  of  office  and  giving  a  $5,000  bond,  but  no  per- 
son can  be  an  inspector  who  is  a  manager  or  agent  of  a  mine  or  a  mining  engineer  for 
any  company,  or  interested  in  operating  any  mine.  The  inspector  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  his  duties,  shall  examine  once  a  quarter  mines  in  which  more  than  twenty  men 
work,  to  see  that  the  statute  is  carried  out^  and  he  may  visit  any  coal  mine  and  its  works 
and  machinery  at  all  reasonable  times,  day  or  night,  but  not  to  unnecessarily  obstruct  or 
impede  its  working.  The  owner  must  ftimish  necessaiy  means  for  inspection,  of  which 
the  inspector  makes  an  office  record,  showing  the  number  of  mines,  their  develop- 
ment, number  of  persons  employed,  the  extent  to  which  the  law  is  obeyed,  the  progress 
in  the  improvements  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  law,  the  number  of  accidents  and 
deaths  from  iiguries,  the  output  of  coal  and  development  made  annually,  with  all 
facts  concerning  the  production  and  transportation  of  coal  to  market,  etc,  the  record 
to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  November  preceding  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  must  include  it  in  his 
biennial  report. 

The  owner  or  agent  of  a  mine  working  ten  or  more  men  dose  to  an  abandoned  mine 
containing  inflammable  gas  or  firedamp  must  bore  holes  twelve  feet  in  advance  of  the  coal 
face  of  the  working  places,  and,  when  directed  by  the  mine  inspector,  on  both  sides.  The 
mining  boss  or  other  competent  person  must  examine  mine  daily  and  make  a  record  in 
a  book  kept  at  the  mine.  The  fire  boss  must  make  a  daily  record  of  defects  in  ventilat- 
ing apparatus  and  any  standing  gas,  designating  entry  and  room  in  which  gas  is  found, 
which  record  is  open  at  all  times  for  examination  by  the  inspector  and  miners. 

Fetsons  violating  act  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  from  $100  to 
$500.  (Chapter  16,  General  Statutes:  act  of  February  24, 1883,  Acts  of  1883,  p.  106;  act 
of  April  8,  1885,  Acts  of  1885,  p.  134.) 

Chapter  15,  section  12,  Greneral  Statutes  of  1677,  provided  that  children  under  14  years 
of  age  should  not  work  in  coal  mines.  Owners,  etc. ,  violating  statute  were  liable  to  a  fine 
offirom$100to$500. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  nine  months  can 
he  employed  at  lahor  unless  he  has  attended  a  public  or  other  day  school  in  which  in- 
struction is  regularly  given  in  the  branches  of  education  required  in  public  schools  dur- 
ing twelye  weeks  or  sixty  full  school  days  of  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
month  in  which  the  child  is  employed,  nor  unless  six  weeks'  attendance  has  been  con- 
secutive. Any  person  employing  such  a  child  contrary  to  law  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding |60. 

Parent  or  guardian  of  child  under  14  years  of  age  must  fhmish  employer  with  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  teacher,  school  visitor,  or  committee  of  school,  showing  lawftil  school 
attendance  of  minor.  Employer  must  require  certificate,  keep  it  while  the  child  is 
employed,  and  show  it  during  business  hours  to  school  visitor  or  secretary  or  agent  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  and  the  certificate  is  evidence.  Parent  or  controller  of 
child  fisklsifying  as  to  age  or  residence  in  the  United  States,  or  instructing  child  to  make 
fflse  statements,  may  be  fined  as  much  as  $7  or  imprisoned  ae  many  as  thirty  days.  (Laws 
of  1882,  chapter  80,  p.  162.) 

Every  story  above  the  second  stoiy,  not  including  the  basement,  in  any  workshop, 
manufactory,  hotel,  or  building  occupied  on  such  story  as  assembly  or  lodge  room  by 
any  literary,  benevolent,  or  other  society,  or  boarding  house  accommodating  over 
twelve  lodgers,  or  tenement  house  arranged  for  or  occupied  by  more  than  five  fiunilies, 
must  be  provided,  within  six  months,  with  more  than  one  way  of  egress  by  stairways  on 
the  inside  or  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  such  stairways  and  fire 
escapes  shall  be  kept  fipee  from  obstruction  and  accessible  finom  each  room  in  said  story. 
It  is  the  duty  of  first  selectman  of  town,  or  fire  marshal  of  city,  or  warden  of  borough, 
in  which  such  buildings  are  situated,  to  examine  same  and  give  certificates  if  they  be 
lawfully  equipped.  Violation  of  statute  by  owner  subjects  him  to  $50  fine.  (Laws  of 
'  1883,  chapter  120,  p.  305;  act  of  May  3, 1883,  ret>ealing  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1881,  p.  39.) 

Parent  or  controller  of  child  between  8  and  16.  years  of  age,  of  good  physical  and 
mental  condition,  must  cause  child  to  attend  school,  while  school  is  in  session,  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  its  residence.  This  does  not  apply  to  children  under  14  who  have  attended 
school  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  according  to  chapter  80,  Acts  of 
1882,  and  children  over  14  not  subject  when  properly  employed  at  labor  at  home  or  else- 
where.    (Act  of  April  16,  1885,  chapter  90,  Laws  of  1885,  p.  456.) 

Persons  or  corporations  employing  laborers  and  requiring  finom  them,  under  penalty 
of  a  tbrfeiture  of  a  part  of  the  wages  earned  by  them,  a  notice  of  intention  to  leave  such 
employment,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  like  forfeiture,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  on 
this  statute,  if  employ^  are  discharged  without  similar  notice,  except  for  incapacity  or 
misconduct,  or  in  case  of  a  general  suspension  of  labor  by  the  employer.  (Act  of  April 
10,  1885,  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1885,  p.  445.) 

No  person  in  charge  of  any  mechanical  or  manufacturing  business  or  establishment 
can  employ  or  sufier  to  be  employed  any  minor  under  15  years  of  age  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day  or  fifty-eight  hours  a  week.  Violation  subjects  offender  to  a  forfeit  of  $50,  half  to 
complainant  and  half  to  the  town.  Parent  or  guardian  oomx>elling  or  permitting  em- 
ployment liable  to  a  fine  of  |10.  Eight  hours'  work  in  any  day  lawful  day's  labor,  un- 
less otherwise  agreed.  (Title  14,  chapter  6,  sections  9  and  10,  General  Statutes  of  1875, 
p.  194,  enacted  in  1867.) 

By  General  Statutes  of  1875,  p.  127,  it  is  provided  that  school  visitors  of  towns  must 
examine,  once  or  more  eveiy  year,  the  condition  of  children  employed  in  factories  to  see 
if  the  law  relating  to  such  employment  is  complied  with,  and  report  violations  to  grand 
liirors. 
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DAKOTA. 

Eveiy  person  who,  by  force,  threats,  or  intiinidfition,  prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent 
any  employ^  from  oontinning  in  employment  or  irom  accepting  employment,  or  induces 
employ^  to  qnit  work  or  to  return  any  work  before  it  is  finished,  is  gnilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  up  to  $500  or  imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or  both.  Every 
person  intimidating  employers  and  preventing  them  firom  hiring  any  person  or  compel- 
ling such  hiring,  or  forcing  them  to  alter  their  ways  of  doing  business  or  to  increase  or  de- 
crease their  force,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  two  or  more  associating  together,  who 
enter  on  mining  property  or,  being  near  enough  to  be  heard,  use  threats,  gestures,  etc, 
to  intimidate  workers  or  those  who  may  desire  to  work,  are  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  imprisonment  from  thirty  days  to  si^t' months  and  to  a  fine  not  more  than  $250; 
the  fine  if  not  paid  to  be  discharged  by  imprisonment,  each  day  to  count  for  $2.50.  (Civil 
Ck)de  of  1883,  including  acts  of  1885,  sections  733,  734,  and  735,  pp.  1260  and  1261.) 

Every  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  employer,  clerk,  or  foreman  of  any  manufactory, 
workshop,  or  other  place  used  for  mechahlcal  or  manu&ctnring  purposes  who,  having 
control,  shall  compel  any  woman  or  any  child  under  18  years  of  age,  or  permit  any  child 
under  14,  to  labor  in  any  day  exceeding  ten  hours  is  guilty,  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100.     (Ibid,  section  739,  p.  1261.) 

DELAWARE. 

Owners  of  buildingpB,  now  or  hereafter  erected,  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  used  in 
third  or  higher  story,  in  whole  or  part,  as  fiictory,  workshop,  or  tenement  house,  must 
have  sufficient  fire  escapes  from  third  story  and  those  above,  by  stairways  or  ladders 
outside  of  building,  or  stairways  in  separate  towers  or  structures,  fhmished  with  safe  and 
ea^  communication  with  such  buildings.  Act  not  to  apply  to  buildings  already  sup- 
plied with  two  or  more  independent  stairways  from  highest  to  lowest  story,  if  not  nearer 
than  sixty  feet. 

Duty  of  chief  engineer  of  city,  town,  or  borough,  or,  if  no  such  officer,  mayor  or  chief 
officer,  to  examine  fire  escapes  as  to  suitableness  and  sufficiency,  whether  quality,  location, 
or  number,  and  give  owner  a  certificate  good  for  two  years. 

Owner,  whether  person  or  corporation,  failing  to  comply  punishable  by  fine  up  to 
$200.     (Chapter  546,  title  20,  Laws  of  1681,  p.  713.) 

GEORGIA. 

Section  1885,  Code  of  1882,  being  act  of  1853-54,  p.  37,  provides  that  hours  of  labor 
shall  be  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  persons  under  21  in  all  manufacturing  establishments 
and  machine  shops.  The  next  section  abolishes  corporal  punishment  and  makes  owners 
of  establishments  violating  liable  in  an  addon. 

ILLINOIS. 

All  buildings  of  four  or  more  stories,  except  exclusively  private  houses,  mast  have  one 
or  more  metallic  ladders  or  stair  fire  escapes  from  near  the  ground  to  the  uppermost 
story,  with  platforms  near  windows,  the  number,  location,  and  material  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  board  of  supervisors  or  board  of  county  commissioners.  All  buildings  over  two 
stories  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  must  have  at  least  one  escape  for  each  fifty  peo- 
ple having  working  accommodations  above  the  second  story.  After  six  months  from 
passage  of  act,  and  upon  thirty  days'  notice,  owners  must  have  buildings  fitted  up  in 
accordance  with  act  or  be  liable  to  fine  of  from  $25  to  $200,  and  $50  for  each  week's 
neglect.  Buildings  erected  in  the  future  must  have  necessary  fire  escapes  before  oomple- 
tjpQ.    (Act  of  Jpqe  29, 1885,  chapter  55a,  Hurd'?  ^^JB^  Bi/fM^  1885,  p.  644.) 
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The  owner,  agen  t,  or  operator  of  ooal  mine  must  famish  upon  ndlroad  track  a^ioin* 
ing  mine  a  **  track  scale,''  npon  which  shall  be  weighed  all  coal  hoisted  before  or  at  the 
time  of  loading  on  cars  or  wagons.  If  output  does  not  j  nstify  purchase  of  * '  track  scale, ' ' 
or  it  cannot  be  used,  a  platform  scale  may  be  substituted.  A  record  must  be  kept  at 
the  owner's  expense  of  all  coal  weighed,  open  to  the  inspection  of  miners,  operators,  car- 
riers, land  owners,  a4\jacent  land  owners,  and  all  others  interested.  The  person  weigh- 
ing must  make  affidavit  of  true  weights,  a  false  affidavit  being  perjuiy.  A  record  must 
be  filed  with  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

Miners  may  furnish  at  their  own  expense  a  check  weighman  to  balance  scales  and  see 
that  ooal  is  properly  weighed,  who  must  keep  a  correct  account  and  shall  have  access  to 
the  beam  box  while  the  coal  is  being  weighed.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  Illinois  and  of 
the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  and  must  make  affidavit  of  true  weights, 
etc,  fiUflity  therein  being  perjury.  Owner,  etc,  of  mine  must  give  him  apermit^  not 
tniDsfeiable,  to  re  main  in  weigh  room  while  coal  is  being  weighed.  The  first  violation 
of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  fine  up  to  |50,  the  second  by  fine  up  to  $200,  the  third 
by  fine  up  to  f 500  or  imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  but  the  statute  applies  only  to 
mines  shipping  coal  by  railroad  or  water.  Mining  contracts  dispensing  with  this  mode 
of  weighing  coal  are  void.  (Acts  of  June  14,  1883,  Laws  of  1883,  p.  113,  and  June  29, 
1885,  Laws  of  1885,  p.  221;  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  of  1885,  p.  827.) 

An  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners,  approved  May  28,  1879, 
slightly  amended  by  acts  of  1883  and  1885,  above  quoted,  provides  for  maps,  escape- 
ment shafts,  ventilation,  safety  lamps,  bore  holes,  signals,  hoistways,  examination  of 
boilers,  etc  First  violation  punis  hable  by  fine  from  $50  to  $200;  second,  fiK>m  $100  to 
$500.  No  person  under  14  or  female  of  any  age  permitted  to  work  in  any  mine  The 
state  is  divided  into  five  inspection  districts.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board.of 
examiners,  appointed  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  consisting  of  two  practical  cool 
miners,  two  coal  operators,  and  one  mining  engineer,  the  governor  shall  appoint  an  in- 
spector of  coal  mines  for  each  district  for  two  years,  who  must  have  a  practical  mining 
experience  of  ten  years,  be  30  years  old,  and  not  interested  in  any  mine.  He  shall  give 
a  $5,000  bond,  have  a  salary  of  $1, 800  a  year,  must  make  a  personal  examination  of  each 
mine  in  his  district,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Upon 
complaint  of  three  coal  operators  or  ten  coal  mine  rs,  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  may,  on 
fifteen  days'  notice  to  him,  investigate  each  inspector,  and,  if  advisable,  remove  him. 
Board  of  examiners  must  make  additional  recommendations  whenever  notified  by  bu- 
reau. Miners  must  use  copper  needles  in  preparing  blasts,  and  not  less  than  nine  inches 
of  copper  on  the  iron  bars  used  for  tamping  blasts  of  powder.  Engine  and  boiler  houses 
to  be  roofed  and  sided  with  fire-proof  material  in  mines  hoisting  coal  by  steam  power, 
where  no  other  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  provided.  ( Hurd's  Revised  Statutes  of 
1885,  p.  820.) 

Eight  hours  a  legal  day's  labor  in  all  mechanical  employments,  except  on  fiums  and 
when  otherwise  agreed ;  does  not  apply  to  service  by  day,  week,  or  month,  or  prevent 
contracts  for  longer  hours.  (Act  of  March  6, 1867;  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  48, 
p.  592. ) 

INDIANA. 

Owner,  agent,  overseer,  or  foreman  of  any  cotton  or  woollen  factory  employing  or  per- 
mitting to  be  employed  any  person,  male  or  female,  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  such  • 
factory  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours  in  any  day,  shall  be  fined  from  $50  to  $100. 
(Revised  Statutes  of  1881,  section  2125.) 

Whoever,  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  force,  prevents  or  seeks  to  prevent  any  person 
from  doing  work  for  or  furnishing  materials  to  any  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  any  lawfhl  business  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $100,  to  which  may 
be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  from  ten  days  to  six  months.  Whoever  un- 
IswfUly,  by  threatSi  intimidation,  or  foroe ,  prevents  or  ftttempts  to  prevent  any  xallioad 
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oempaDy  or  its  ageats,  aerrants,  and  eiaploj^B  from  moving,  rtuming,  and  operating  lo- 
comotives, cars,  and  tanuns  of  such  railroad,  or  from  transporting  or  carrying  passengers 
and  freight  on  its  line  of  road,  or  attempts  to  or  does  prevent  any  express  company,  com- 
mon carrier,  or  person  engafced  in  transporting  or  carrying  passengers  or  freight  for  hire, 
from  so  transporting  or  carrying  either  passengers  or  freight,  shall  be  fined  from  $50  to 
$1,000,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  state's  prison  from  two  to  twenty- 
one  years,  and  snch  offender  shall  be  disfranchised  .and  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  of  tmst  or  profit  for  any  determinate  period.     (Ibid,  sections  2126  and  2127. ) 

At  the  reqnest  of  a  mine  owner,  miner,  or  other  person  interested  in  a  coal  mine,  the 
mine  inspector  most  have  map  made  on  a  scale  not  less  than  one  inch  to  100  feet,  to 
be  certified  to  by  him  and  kept  in  his  office.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  mnst  appoint  a  mine  inspector  for  two  years,  who  mnst  be  a  resident  and  prac- 
tical miner,  not  pecnniarily  interested  in  any  mine  in  Indiana,  and  shall  take  oath  of 
office  and  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  He  shall  have  his  office  in  the  central  part 
of  the  mining  district  and  receive  a  salaiy  of  $1,500  a  year.  This  act  is  not  to  apply  to 
mines  employing  less  than  ten  men.  The  inspector  mnst  examine  scales,  and,  if  they 
be  incorrect,  notify  owner  or  agent.  The  nser  of  incorrect  scales,  after  notice,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100  fbr  each  day's  nae.  (Ibid,  sections  5460,  5473,  and  5474, 
act  of  Maich  5,  1881.) 

No  boy  under  14  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  mine.  Yiolation  punishable 
by  fine  up  to  $600,  but  act  not  to  apply  to  mines  employing  less  than  ten  men.  (Ibid, 
sectionC477.) 

Mine  inspector  must  examine  all  scales  in  coal  mines,  which  must  be  tested  by  sealed 
weights  ftaiiahed  by  the  state  auditor.  Using  fiOae  scales  is  punishable  by  fine  of  from 
$10  to  $100  a  day.  When  coal  mining  is  paid  by  weight,  miners  have  a  right  to  a  check 
weighman  in  the  weigh  office,  who  shall  inspect  the  weighing  and  be  selected  and  paid 
by  them.  (Ibid,  section  6794,  amending  section  5480;  act  of  March  3, 1883,  chapter  59, 
Laws  of  1883,  p.  1692.) 

Bopes  used  A>r  hoisting  and  lowering  in  coal  mines  must  be  of  wire,  and  shall  be  ex- 
amined every  moming  before  the  miners  descend.  When  gas  is  known  to  exist  a  com- 
petent fire  boss  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  mine  each  day  to  inform  each  man  of  the 
state  of  his  room  or  entry,  and  every  such  mine  must  be  examined  every  moming  by  a 
competent  person  with  a  waMj  lamp  before  miners  are  allowed  to  enter.  (Ibid,  section 
6793.) 

Companies,  corporations,  or  aoodations  shall  be  required,  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
contract  to  the  contrary,  to  settle  with  and  pay  their  employ^,  engaged  in  mechanical  or 
manual  labor,  in  money  at  least  once  a  month.  Employ^,  in  case  of  refhsal  so  to  pay, 
may  demand  such  payment  from  their  employers,  who,  if  they  then  neglect  to  pay  for 
thirty  days  thereafter,  are  liable  in  a  suit  by  employ^  for  the  amount  due,  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  a  penalty  of  $1  a  day  for  each  succeeding  day:  Pnmded,  That  such 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  due  and  withheld.  (Laws  of  1885,  chapter 
21,  p.  36.) 

Owners,  agents,  or  operators  of  coal  mines  not  to  allow  more  than  ten  persons  to  work 
in  any  mine,  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  after  5,000  square  yards 
have  been  excavated,  until  a  second  outlet  is  made,  which  must  be  separated  from  hoisting 
shaft  by  at  least  100  feet  of  natural  strata  and  be  accessible  to  employes  at  all  times. 

Stairways,  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  65°,  must  be  provided  for  every  shaft  used  as 
a  manway,  with  landings  at  convenient  distances,  and  guard  rails  from  top  to  bottom. 

Gkmgways  to  outlet  shall  be  at  least  four  feet  high  and  three  wide,  and  shall  be  kept  as 
free  from  wat^as  average  hauling  roads.  Water  from  the  sur&ce  or  from  strata  must  be 
80  conducted  acTnot  to  wet  persons  on  stairway  or  shaft. 

Breaks  through,  or  airways,  shall  be  made  in  every  room  at  least  every  seventy-five 
feet,  and  all  except  those  made  near  working  fi»ces  shall  be  made  air-tight  by  brattice, 
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trap  doors,  or  otherwise.     Doors  used  in  assisting  ventilation  must  be  so  a^jnated  aa  to 
close  themselves  and  not  stand  open,  and  no  person  most  prop  them  open. 

Air  courses  most  be  driven  adjoining  entries  and  as  nearly  parallel  thereto  as  possible, 
not  to  exceed  sach  width'  as  will  render  them  safe,  with  a  sofficient  pillar  of  ooal  be- 
tween them  to  secure  the  roof. 

Owners,  agents,  or  operators  must  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  at  mines  and  de- 
liver props  and  timbers  of  proper  lengths  to  the  rooms  of  the  workmen  when  needed. 

Approved  safety  catches  shall  be  attached  to  every  cage  nsed  for  carrying  persons. 

Miners'  bosses  must  visit  their  miners  in  their  working  places  at  least  once  every  day, ' 
where  l>etween  ten  and  fifty  are  employed,  and  once  in  two  days  where  more  than  fifty. 

Violations  of  act  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $10  to  $500.     (Lawb  of  1885,  chapter  34, 

p.  a5.) 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of  mann&ct- 

uring  iron,  steel,  nails,  metals,  machinery,  or  tobacco.    Children  under  12  years  of  age 

must  not  be  employed  over  eight  hours  a  day  by  those  permitted  by  law  to  employ  them. 

.Violation  is  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100.     (Laws  of  1885,  chapter  88,  p.  219.) 

No  railroad  company  shall  exact  from  its  employ^  without  their  written  consent  in 
each  case  any  portion  of  their  wages  for  any  hospital,  reading  room,  library,  gymnasium, 
or  restaurant. 

Officer  of  company  violating  act  publishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500.  (Laws  of 
1886,  chapter  31,  p.  123.) 

IOWA.  • 

This  state  has  a  law  relative  to  mine  inspections  and  the  appointment  and  duties  ot 
a  mine  inspector  similar  to  that  in  force  in  Colorado.  The  mine  inefpector  has  a  salary 
of  $1,700  annually,  with  not  to  exceed  $500  annually  for  disbursements.  He  begins  his 
term  on  April  1  of  every  odd-numbered  year,  and  his  regular  reports  must  be  filed  bi- 
ennially on  or  before  August  15  in  yeara  preceding  a  session  of  the  legislatuTe.  There 
must  1^  in  cool  mines,  to  every  seam  of  ooal  worked,  two  outlets  separated  by  natural 
strata  of  not  less  than  100  feet  in  breadth.  In  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  as 
an  escape-shaft.  All  escape-shafts  must  have  stairs  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  60^. 
No  boy  under  12  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  work,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  bis 
age,  parents  or  guardians  roust  furnish  affidavit.  Persons  violating  act  after  notioe 
from  inspector  are  liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $500  or  imprisonment  up  to  six  months.  The 
act  applies  to  all  mines.  (Act  of  March  18,  1884,  chapter  2^  Laws  of  1884,  p.  23;  re- 
pealing act  of  March  30,  1880,  chapter  202,  Laws  of  1880,  p.  196). 

KANSAS. 

This  state  has  a  law  relative  to  mine  inspections  and  the  appointment  and  duties  of  a 
mine  inspector  similar  to  that  in  force  in  C  olorado.  Map  of  mine  must  be  revised  by  July 
10  of  each  year.  When  a  mine  is  abandoned  or  worked  out  the  map  must  be  corrected 
and  a  report  thereof  made  to  the  inspector.  The  two  openings  must  be  separated  by 
natural  strata  of  not  leas  than  eighty  feet  in  breadth  if  mine  be  worked  by  shaft  or  slope, 
and  not  less  than  fifty  feet  if  by  drift.  If  coal  mine  exceeds  100  feet  in  depth  six  months 
additional  time  shall  be  allowed  for  completing  the  second  opening  for  each  additional 
100  feet  of  depth  or  fractional  part  thereof.  Number  of  men  employed  in  any  mine 
limited  to  twenty -five  until  the  second  opening  is  perfected.  All  shafts  must  be  case- 
lined  or  otherwise  made  secure,  and  all  escapement  shafts  must  be  provided  with  ladden 
securely  fastened  so  as  to  bear  at  least  ten  men,  and  where  ladders  c4kM>t  be  conven- 
iently used,  other  safe  means  for  hoisting  miners  must  be  provided  independent  of  ^e 
fegnh^r  hoisting  shaft  or  its  machinery.    Man  hol^  on  underground  planes  must  not  be 
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over  thirty  feet*  apart  when  same  are  worked  by  machinery,  and  where  coal  is  drawn  by 
animals,  or  persons  trayel,  not  more  than  sixty  feet  apart. 

Governor,  with  advice  of  oonncil,  appoints  inigiector,  who  mnst  be  a  citizen  and  resi- 
dent of  Kansas  for  two  years,  30  years  old,  at  least  five  years  in  or  about  coal  mines,  with 
theoretical  and  practieal  knowledge;  mnst  have  oifice  near  mining  districts,  and  not  be  in- 
terested in  operating  mines;  holds  office  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  with 
a  bond  for  $3,000.  He  mni^t  examine  each  mine  at  least  twice,  a  year.  Coal  operators 
mnst  make  quarterly  statements  of  coal  mined  and  the  number  of  miners  and  other  per- 
sons employed,  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report,  on  February  1  of  each 
year,  of  the  inspector  to  the  governor.  Violation  of  statute  by  owner,  agent,  lessee,  or 
operator  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  . 
up  to  twelve  months,  or  both. 

No  person  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  and  none  between  12  and  16  unless 
the  latter  can  read  and  write  and  show  by  teacher's  certificate  school  attendance  at  least 
three  months  in  the  previotis  year.  (Act  of  February  28,  1883,  chapter  117,  Laws  of 
1883,  p.  172,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1886,  chapter  143,  p.  22a) 

MAINE. 

Every  building  in  which  trade,  manu&ctnie,  or  business  is  carried  on  requiring  work- 
men above  the  first  story,  must  have  fire-escapee,  outside  stairs,  or  ladders  from  each  story, 
or  gallery  above  the  ground,  easily  accessible  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  fire 
engineers,  if  there  be  an  organized  fire  department;  otherwise,  to  town  officers.  Engi- 
neers and  officers  may  spedfy  alterations,  additions,  or  repairs,  giving  sixty  days'  writ- 
ten notice  to  owners,  who,  fioling  to  comply,  forfeit  from  $5  to  $60  a  day  for  each  day's 
neglect,  and  they  may  be  punished  for  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  upon  no  other 
proof  than  the  occupancy  of  building.  The  use  of  such  building  for  pt^blic  purposes 
may  be  forbidden  by  officers  until  compliance  with  order.  Owner  using  or  letting  prop- 
erty after  notice  and  before  compliance  therewith,  forfeits  ttom  $20  to  $60  for  each  of- 
fense. Officers,  upon  compliance,  must  give  certificate  good  for  one  year,  and  occupant 
of  building  refusing  to  pay  $2  for  a  certificate  or  to  post  it  up  in  the  bnUding,  forfeits 
$10  for  each  week's  delay.  Town  officers  neglecting  their  duty  forfeit  $60.  Town  may 
proceed  civilly  or  criminally  for  violations.  (Chapter  121,  Acts  of  1883,  being  chapter  26, 
Revised  Statutes,  p.  297.) 

By  chapter  82,  section  43,  p.  760,  Kevised  Statutes,  ten  hours  of  actual  labor  is  a* 
day's  work,  except  in  monthly  labor,  or  where  a  longer  time  is  stipulated,  or  in  agri- 
cultural employment.  By  chapter  48,  secUona  13, 14,  and  15,  p.  439,  Revised  Statutes, 
being  acts  of  1880,  chapter  221,  no  child  can  be  employed  in  a  cotton  or  woollen  factory 
without  attending  a  public  or  private  school  for  four  months  during  the  year  preceding 
employment  if  under  12  years  of  age,  and  for  three  months  if  between  12  and  16,  the 
necessary  evidence  of  such  schooling  being  a  sworn  teacher's  certificate  filed  with  the  em- 
ployer. Violation  on  part  of  employer  subjects  him  to  a  fine  of  $100,  half  to  informer 
and  half  to  town  school  fund.  No  one  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  over 
ten  hours  a  day.  Violation  subjects  employer  to  fine  of  $100,  half  to  employ^  and  half 
to  the  town. 

MARYLAND. 

All  employers  of  females  in  Baltimore  city,  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business, 
shall  provide  seats  for  employ^  when  not  employed,  under  penalty  of  $160.  (Chapter 
35,  Acts  of  1882,  p.  68.) 

To  protect  the  health  of  employes,  all  factories,  manufacturing  establishments,  and 

workshops  mnst  be  kept  in  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  drain, 

privy,  or  other  nuisance;  and  no  factories  shall  be  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  injurious  to 

health,  and  they  shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  so  as  to  render  as  harmless  as  possi- 
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ble  gaees,  vapors,  dost,  and  other  impurities.  Violation  subjecte  offender  to  a  fine  of 
$150.     (Chapter  2a5,  Acts  of  1884,  p.  365.) 

Any  five  or  more  engaged  in  the  s^e  or  similar  occupation,  a  nuQority  being  cituens 
of  Maryland,  may  incorporate  as  a  i' trades  union''  to  promote  their  well-being  and 
for  mutual  assistance.     (Chapter  267,  Acts  of  1884.) 

An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in 
contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between  employers  and  workingmen 
shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  by  one  person  would  not  be  an  offense. 
(Chapter  366,  Acts  of  1884.) 

The  employment  of  workingmen  in  the  mines  of  All^hany  and  Garrett  counties  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours  a  day,  from  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  unless  by  special  contract.  (Chapter 
427,  Acta  of  1884.) 

By  Chapter  125,  acts  of  1876,  Revised  Code  1878,  p.  820,  children  under  16  years  of 
age  must  not  be  empoyed  in  any  manu&cturing  establishment  over  ten  hours  a  day. 
Violation  by  employer,  parent,  or  guardian  punishable  by  fine  up  to  $50. 

Chapter  379,  Acts  of  1878,  provides  for  arbitration  between  employers  and  employ^. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  being  two  or  more  of  the  district  police 
designated  by  the  governor,  must  enforce  the  various  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
inspection  of  buildings  and  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments,  and  for  this  purpose  may  enter  all  buildings  used  for  public 
or  manu&cturing  purposes,  examine  the  methods  of  protection  from  accident,  the  means 
of  escape  from  fire,  and  make  investigations  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren.    (Chapter  266,  section  6,  Acts  of  1882;  amending  preceding  acts.) 

Openings  of  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevators,  and  well  holes,  ui>on  every  fioor  of  a  fac- 
tory  or  mercantile  or  public  building,  shall  be  protected  by  good  and  sufficient  trap 
doors  or  self-closing  hatches  and  safety  catches,  or  such  other  safeguards  as  the  inspector 
direct;  and  all  due  diligence  shall  be  used  to  keep  such  trap  doors  closed  at  all  times, 
except  when  in  actual  Tise  by  the  occupant  of  the  building  having  the  use  or  control  of 
the  same.  All  elevator  cabs  or  cars,  whether  used  for  freight  or  passengers,  shall  be 
provided  with  some  suitable  mechanical  device,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  inspectors, 
whereby  the  cars  or  cabs  will  be  securely  held  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  shippei 
rope  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  from  any  similar  cause.  (As  amended,  Acts  of  18R2. 
Chapter  208,  section  1.) 

All  factories  and  manufactniing  estabHshments,  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  in 
which  forty  or  more  persons  are  employed,  unless  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
tower  stairways,  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  fire  escapes,  properly  constructed  upofl 
the  outside  thereof,  and  connected  with  the  interior  by  doors  or  windows,  with  suitable 
landings  at  every  story  above  the  first,  including  the  attic,  if  the  same  be  used  for  work 
rooms.  Fire  escapes  must  be  kept  in  good  repair,  free  firom  obstruction.  Fire  e&cBupeR 
existing  on  July  1,  1877,  need  not  be  changed  in  accordance  with  this  section  unleat 
change  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life.  Cities  may  by  ordinance  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  fire  escapes  shall  apply  to  all  buildings,  three  or 
more  stories  in  height,  within  their  limits. 

Every  building  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  in  whole  or  in  part  used,  occupied, 
leased,  or  rented  for  a  tenement  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  four  fiftmilies,  or  a  lodging 
house,  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  means  of  esci^  in  case  of  i're,  to  be  approved 
by  inspector  of  factories  and  buOdiugs. 

Owner,  lessee,  or  occupant  of  a  manu&ctnring  establishment,  fiicf  ory  or  workshop,  or 
owning  or  controlling  the  use  of  any  tenement  house  mentioned  in  last  section  shall,  for 
violation  of  any  inspection  law,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $500,  as  well  as  for 
damages  suffered  by  an  employ^  through  such  violation,  but  no  criminal  ptosecution 
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Bhall  begin  antil  four  weeks  after  written  notice  from  inspector  of  necessary  changes  has 
been  delivered  or  sent  by  moil,  and  not  then  if  changes  have  been  made.  Notice  to  one 
of  a  firm,  or  clerk,  or  treasurer  of  a  corporation  is  sufficient  to  bind  firm  or  corporation. 
This  section  is  not  to  prohibit  an  injured  person  from  bringing  an  action  for  damages. 

Inspectors^  authority  not  to  extend  to  Boston  or  any  other  city  which  has  officers 
specially  appointed  to  enforce  inspection  laws. 

District  police  detailed  as  inspectors,  failing  to  perform  inspection  duties  faithfully 
shall  be  immediately  discharged  from  their  office.  (ChS.pter  266,  sections  1,2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  Acts  of  1882,  amending  preceding  acts.) 

No  explosive  or  inflammable  compound  shall  be  used  in  any  factory  in  such  place  or 
manner  as  to  obstruct  or  render  hazardous  the  egress  of  operatives  in  case  of  fire.  (Chapter 
137,  Acts  of  1881.) 

Persons  or  corporations  employing  females  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercan- 
tile establishments,  must  provide  suitable  seats  and  permit  their  use  by  such  females 
when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  their  active  duties.  Violations  punishable  by  fine  of 
from  $10  to  $30  for  each  offense.     (Chapter  150,  Acts  of  1882.) 

Municipal  officers  may  designate  time  and  hours  and  fix  size  and  weight  of  bells, 
whistles,  and  gongs  which  employers  of  workmen  may  use  for  their  benefit.  (Chapter 
84,  Acts  of  1883.) 

The  act  forbidding  the  employment  of  minors  under  18  years  of  age,  and  women, 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  except  when  necessary  to  make  repairs  in  the  machinery  to 
insure  its  ordinary  running,  or  where  hours  are  differently  apportioned  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  one  day's  work  shorter,  and  which  provides  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
week's  work  exceed  sixty  hours,  is  amended  by  making  the  act  apply  to  '*  mechanical  and 
mercantile"  as  well  as  ''manu&cturing"  establishments  on  and  after  July  1,  1883. 
(Chapter  157,  Acts  of  1883;  but  by  chapter  275,  Acts  of  1884,  amendatory  act  does  not 
apply  to  "  mercantile"  establishments.) 

Inspectors  of  &ctories  and  public  buildings,  or  the  inspector  of  buildings,  in  Boston, 
believing  any  freight  or  passenger  elevator  unsafe,  dangerous  to  use,  or  unlawfully  con- 
structed, shall  put  a  notice  of  its  dangerouis  condition  upon  the  door  prohibiting  its  use 
until  made  safe  to  their  satisfaction.  Removing  notice,  or  operating  elevator  while  notice 
is  affixed,  without  consent  of  inspector,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50  for  each 
offense.     (Chapter  173,  Acts  of  1883. ) 

Chapter  52,  section  1,  Acts  of  1876,  being  chapter  48,  section  1,  of  the  Public  Statutes, 
which  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  in  any  manufact- 
uring,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  unAer  a  forfeiture  by  parent  or  guardian 
permitting  such  employment  of  from  $20  to  $50  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  is 
amended  by  adding,  subject  to  the  same  forfeiture,  a  clause  declaring  that  *^no  child 
under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools 
are  in  session  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  resides,"  which  was  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1883.     (Chapter  224,  Acts  of  1883. ) 

Outside  or  inside  doors  of  buildings  where  operatives  are  employed  shall  not  be  locked, 
bolted,  or  otherwise  &stened  during  labor  hours,  as  to  prevent  free  egress.  Owners, 
lessees,  or  occupants  of  such  buildings,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  this  act 
afler  five  days'  written  notice  from  an  inspector,  forfeit  from  $10  to  $50.  Inspectors  of 
Victories  and  public  buildings  shall  enforce  this  act.     (Chapter  52.  Acts  of  1884.) 

No  minor  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week.  Employers  must  post  in  conspicuous 
places  where  such  persons  are  employed  a  notice  printed,  stating  the  number  of  hours  re- 
quired, not  exceeding  ten  in  any  one  day.  Longer  employment,  unless  to  make  up  lost 
time,  is  a  violation  of  this  act.  Persons  or  corporations  having  in  their  employment  per- 
sons in  violation  of  this  act,  or  fiuling  to  post  notice,  and  parents  or  guardians  permitting 
such  employment  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  firom  $50  to  $100  for  each  offense.  On  trials  for 
wrongful  employment  a  sworn  statement  by  minor,  and  his  parent  or  guardian,  made  by 
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him  at  the  time  of  entering  employment,  as  to  his  age,  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Section  4,  chapter  74,  Public  Statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter  157,  Acts  of  1883, 
is  60  far  repealed  as  not  to  apply  to  mercantile  establishments.  (Chapter  275,  Acts  of 
1884.) 

Chapter  224,  Acts  of  1883,  which  amends  chapter  52,  section  1,  Acts  of  1876,  being 
chapter  48,  section  1,  Public  Statutes,  is  itself  amended  by  forbidding  the  employ ment  of 
children  under  12 years  of  ag&  *'  at  any  time  during  the  days ''  instead  of  ''during  the 
hours  "  when  the  public  schools  are  in  session.     (Chapter  222,  Acts  of  1885.) 

Chapter  48,  sections  2  to  7,  Public  Statutes,  inclusive,  provides  that  no  child  under 
14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufactory,  mechanical  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools,  unless  during  the  year 
preceding  such  employment  he  has  for  at  least  twenty  weeks  attended  some  public  or 
private  day  school;  nor  shall  such  employment  continue  unless  such  child  in  each  and 
every  year  attends  school  as  aforsesaid;  and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not 
present  a  certlfiotte,  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee, of  his  at- 
tendance at  school  as  provided.  Employers  shall  require  and  keep  on  file  a  certificate  of 
the  age  and  place  of  birth  of  every  child  under  16  years  of  age  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  his  school  attendance  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment.  The  penalty 
for  employment  of  children  contrary  to  these  provisions  is  not  less  than  $20  nor  more 
than  $50.  Truant  officers  are  obliged  to  visit  establishments  and  inquire  into  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  children  employed,  and  may  demand  the  names  of  children  and  the  certificates 
of  age  and  school  attendance.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write 
are  not  to  be  employed  while  public  schools  are  in  session;  parents  or  guardians  per- 
mitting such  employment  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50. 

Chapter  74,  section  1,  provides  that  employers  requiring  from  employ 6s,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  wages  earned,  a  notice  of  intention  to  leave  employment,  shall  be  liable 
to  like  forfeiture  if  employ6  be  discharged  without  similar  notice,  except  for  incapacity  or 
misconduct,  unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspension  of  labor  by  suoh  employers. 

Sections  2  and  3  provide  that  whoever,  by  intimidation  or  force,  prevents  or  seeks  to 
prevent  a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  a  person  or  corpo* 
ration,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $100;  and  that  employers  are  not  to 
contract  with  employes  for  exemption  from  liability  for  injuries  resulting  from  employers' 
own  negligence. 

Chapter  104,  sections  13, 15,  and  16,  provides  that  the  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  and 
drums  of  all  ketones,  when  so  placed  as  to  be  dangerous  to  persons  employed  therein 
while  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties,  shall  be  as  far  as  practicable  securely  guarded. 
No  machinery,  other  ^han  steam-engines,  in  a  factory  shall  be  cleaned  while  running,  if 
objected  to  in  writing  by  an  inspector. 

All  factories  shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean. 

Every  room  above  the  second  story  in  factories  or  workshops  in  which  five  or  more 
operatives  are  employed  shall  be  provided  with  more  than  one  way  of  egress  by  stair- 
ways on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  building,  and  such  stairways  shall  be,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room.  Stairways  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  shall  have  suitable  railed  landings  at  each  story  above  the  first,  and  shall  con- 
nect with  each  story  of  the  buildin  g  by  doors  or  windows  opening  outwardly,  and  tmch 
doors,  windows,  and  landings  sha  11  be  kept  at  all  times  clear  of  obstruction.  All  main 
doors,  both  inside  and  outside,  must  open  outwardly,  and  each  story  must  be  amply 
supplied  with  means  for  extinguishing  fires. 

MICHIGAN. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  business  unless  be  has  at- 
tended a  public  or  private  day  school,  taught  by  a  person  qualified  in  primary  branches, 
at  least  four  months  out  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  the  month  of  employment,  ex- 
cept in  districts  where  there  is  only  a  three  months*  school.     A  certificate  of  attendant'c 
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from  a  superintendent  of  school,  or  a  school  director,  is  sufficient  if  acted  upon  by  the 
employer  in  good  faith.  Making  a  false  certificate  is  a  misdemeanor.  Certificates  must 
be  deposited  with  the  employer  at  the  time  of  the  employment  and  kept  on  file  subject 
to  inspection. 

No  child  under  10  yeais  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  fiustory,  wai:ehouse,  or  work- 
shop where  goods  are  manu&ctured  or  prepared  for  manufacture. 

No  child  or  young  person  under  18  years  of  age,  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed 
over  ten  houn  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week,  and  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
labor  period  for  dinner. 

Persons  emplc^ying  females  in  any  &ctory,  workshop,  store,  or  hotel,  shall  provide  seats 
for  them  to  use  when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  their  employment.  Violation  of  this 
act  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $50. 

Chief  officer  of  police  in  cities  and  supervisors  of  towns  mxist  inspect,  report,  and 
prosecute  violations,  and  directors  of  corporations  wilfhlly  violating  act  are  each  liable. 
This  act  is  not  to  apply  to  penal,  reformatory,  or  benevolent  institutions.  (Acts  of 
1886,  No.  39,  p.  37,  amending  and  additional  to  Acts  of  1883,  No.  144,  p.  149.) 

Owner,  proprietor,  or  lessee  of  a  building,  fiictory,  mill,  warehouse,  or  workshop  more 
than  two  stories  high,  where  male  and  female  help  is  employed  above  the  second  story, 
shall  provide  suitable  ladders  or  such  other  fire  escapes  as  may  be  neccessary  fi>r  the 
escape  of  employ^!.  The  board  of  building  inspectors  shall  examine  buildings  at 
least  once  a  year  and  report  to  township  or  village  boards,  or  the  common  council  of 
cities,  who  may  notify  in  writing  owner,  proprietor,  or  lessee  to  provide  needfiil  altera- 
tions or  additaons.  A  refusal  to  alter  or  add  subjects  person  refusing  to  a  penally  of 
fW>m  $25  to  $100  a  month.     (Acts  of  1883,  No.  170,  p.  182.) 

Ten  hours  are  a  legal  day's  work,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contravy,  in  fac- 
tories, workshops,  salt  mills,  saw  mills,  logging,  or  lumber  camps,  booms,  or  drives, 
mines,  or  other  places  used  for  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  where  men 
and  women  are  employed.  Employers  requiring  more  work  shall  pay  per  diem  rates 
for  overtime.  Employers  taking  advantage  of  the  poverty  or  misfortune  of  employ^ 
or  one  seeking  employment,,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  fiom  $5 
to  $50  for  eadi  offense.  This  act  does  not  apply  to  domestic  or  fkrm  laborers.  (Acts 
of  1885,  No.  137,  p.  154.) 

Formation  of  corporations  is  authorized  of  five  or  more  persons  in  the  interest  of  tradi 
or  labor  *^  for  the  improvement  of  their  several  social  and  material  interests,  the  regula 
tion  of  their  wages,  the  laws  and  conditions  of  their  employment,  the  protection  of  theii 
joint  and  individual  rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trades  or  industrial  vocations, 
the  collection  and  payment  of  ftinds  fi>r  the  benefit  of  sick,  disabled  members,  etc.,  and 
aU  existing  associations  may  become  corporate. "    (Acts  of  1885,  No.  145,  p.  163.) 

MINNESOTA. 

On  all  railroad  lines  the  labor  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  shall  not  exceed 
eighteen  hours  in  one  day,  provided  that  no  engineer  or  firemen  shall  desert  his  engine 
in  case  of  accident  or  other  unavoidable  delay.  Officer,  director,  superintendent,  master 
mechanic,  foreman,  agent  or  employ^  compelling  such  labor,  except  as  herein  pro- 
vided, or  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  may  be  fined  from  $25  to  $100.  (Acts  of  1885, 
Chapter  206,  p.  277.) 

Chapter  24,  Statutes  of  1878,  provides  that  children  under  18  years  of  age  and 
women  shall  not  work  over  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  manufactory  or  workshop.  Any  per- 
son compelling  such  work  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100.  In  any  manufisbcturing 
or  mechanical  business  ten  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  a  special  con- 
tract. 

MISSOURL 

An  act  similar  to  the  Colorado  act  provides  for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners.  Copy 
of  owner's  map  to  be  deposited  with  the  derk  of  the  county  court  where  mine  is  situated, 
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as  well  as  at  mine  ofiGlce.  Map  to  be  corrected  in  January.  Mines  employing  ten  or 
more  men  mnst  have  two  outlets,  to  be  completed  in  one  year  if  mine  be  under  100  feet 
deep,  in  two  years  if  between  100  and  200,  in  three  years  if  between  200  and  300,  in  four 
years  if  between  300  and  500,  and  in  five  years  if  over  500.  Where  working  fozoe  has 
been  diivenup  to  another  mine  the  respective  owners  while  working  mnst  keep  an  open 
roadway  at  least  two  and  one-half  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide  as  a  communication.  Es- 
capement shaft  must  be  separated  from  main  shaft  by  natural  strata  of  a  width  at  the 
discretion  of  the  mine  inspector.  The  ventilation  must  be  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  man  per  minute,  to  be  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  downcast. 

No  male  person  under  12  years  of  age,  or  female  of  any  age,  is  permitted  to  work  in 
a  coal  mine,  nor  is  any  boy  under  14  years  of  age,  un  lees  he  can  read  and  write.  En- 
gineers employed  must  not  be  under  18  years  of  age.  No  more  than  twelve  persons 
shall  ride  at  once,  and  the  number  to  ascend  or  descend  in  one  cage  may  be  from  lour 
to  twelve,  as  the  mine  inspector  may  direct,  and  the  rate  of  speed  shall  not  exceed  500 
feet  a  minute.  Places  of  refuge  at  the  sides  of  underground  gangways  must  not  be  over 
twenty  feet  apart. 

County  court  of  county  where  coal  mine  is  situated  appoints  qualified  mining  or  civil 
engineer  to  be  mine  inspector — must  be  one  year  a  resident  of  county,  and  not  interested 
in  any  mine — at  a  bond  of  $500.  Court  fixes  compensation,  and  may  unite  offices  of 
* '  mining  inspector ' '  and  *  *  county  engineer. '  *  The  inspector  must  collect  &ct8  relating 
to  mines  and  miners,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  oommi  ssioner  of  labor  statistics 
and  inspection.  Violations  of  this  act  are  punishable  by  fine  from  $50  to  |200  for  first 
offense,  and  $200  to  $500  for  subsequent  offense.  (Act  of  March  23,  1881,  p.  165,  as 
amended  by  Acts  of  1885,  p.  206.) 

The  owner,  lessee,  operator,  or  manager  of  any  mine,  fiictory,  workshop,  warehouse, 
elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop,  or  other  mann&cturing  establishment,  shall  not  put 
at  work,  or  place  therein  for  the  purpose  of  labor  or  service,  more  persons  in  any  one 
room  or  place  than  hygienic  laws  will  warrant  with  safety  to  the  health  of  such  persons. 
All  such  rooms  or  places  of  employment  shall  have  sufficient  ventilation  to  carry  off  all 
foul  or  impure  air,  and  to  reduce  the  air  of  such  room  or  place  of  emplc^yment  to  the 
standard  of  fresh  air  as  near  as  may  be  practicable.  Such  rooms  or  places  shall  also 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  doors,  stairways,  and  fire  escapes  for  the  ready  effetea  and 
escape  of  the  maximum  number  of  employ^  therein,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  to  include  in  his  annual  report  any  non-obeerv- 
ance  of  the  requirements  and  r^^lations  which  come  to  his  knowledge,  together  with 
the  &cts  in  relation  thereto  and  such  recommendations  as  seem  proper.  Persons  con- 
trolling places  mentioned  refrising  the  commissioner  admission  for  inspection,  or  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  frimish  information,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100.  C^cts 
of  1883,  p.  192,  repealing  acts  of  1879,  p.  174;  Revised  Statutes,  p.  1419.) 

Railroad,  mining,  express,  telegraph,  and  manufacturing  companies  must  give  thirty 
days'  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  by  posting  written  or  printed  bills  specifjing  par- 
ties and  the  amount  of  reduction,  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  employes  are  at  work,  or 
mailing  same  to  each  employ^.  For  a  violation  the  iigured  x»arty  may  recover  $60  and 
costs.     (Acts  of  1885,  p.  82.) 

Persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mining  are  not  to  issue,  pay  oat, 
or  circulate  for  payment  of  wages  of  labor  any  order,  check,  memorandum,  token,  or 
evidence  of  indebtedness  payable  in  whole  or  part  otherwise  than  in  lawfrd  money  of  the 
United  States,  xmless  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  &oe  vsJue  without  discount,  in  casih 
or  goods,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  the  place  of  business  of  such  persons  or  corpo- 
rations, or  at  the  store  of  any  other  person  on  whom  the  paper  is  drawn  where  goods  are 
kept  for  sale,  and  the  issuer  within  thirty  days  from  date  or  delivery  shall  redeem  the 
same  in  goods  at  the  market  price  or  lawful  money,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.     If 

ployers  have  pay  days  every  thirty  days,  they  are  not  obliged  to  redeem  in  casih  nHtil 
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the  next  pay  day.     Violation  of  this  act  is  punishable  by  fine  from  $10  to  $500  for  each 
offense.     (Acts  of  1885,  p.  83;  amending  Acts  of  1881,  p.  73.) 

Employers  of  females  in  any  mercantile  business  must  provide  suitable  seats  for  their 
use  at  or  beside  their  counters  or  work  bendies  and  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  such 
females  to  a  reasonable  extent  for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  Violation  of  this  act 
is  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $25  for  each  offense;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commis> 
sioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspection  to  see  that  the  act  is  observed.  (Acts  of  1885, 
p.  150.) 

It  is  forbidden  mine  owners,  agents,  or  operators  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton 
rates,  or  other  quantity,  to  pass  output  mined  by  mii\ers  over  screen  or  device  which 
takes  any  part  firom  the  value  thereof  before  it  has  been  weighed  and  duly  credited  to 
the  employ^  sending  it  to  the  surface  and  accounted  for  according  to  legal  weights. 
There  must  be  a  weigbman  at  each  mine,  sworn  to  do  justice  between  employer  and 
employ^,  and  weigh  output  of  coal  as  above  required.  He  must  take  oath  and  post  same 
in  weigh-room,  and  a  violation  of  its  provisions  is  punishable  by'fineof  from$25  to  $100, 
or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days,  or  both,  for  each  offense.  Persons  having  or  using  scales 
for  the  purjmseof  weighing  output,  so  arranged  or  constructed  that  fraudulent  weighing 
can  be  done,  or  knowingly  resorting  to  any  means  whereby  coal  is  not  properly  weighed, 
may  be  punished  by  fine  from  $200  to  $500,  or  impriRonment  for  sixty  days,  or  both,  for 
each  offense.  All  contracts  between  operators  and  miners  militating  against  this  act  are 
void,  and  all  coal  sent  to  the  surface  shaU  be  weighed  in  accordance  with  their  provisions. 
This  act  applies  to  the  class  of  persons  known  as  loaders,  engaged  in  mines  where  work 
is  done  by  machinery;  where  workmen  are  under  contract  to  load  coal  by  the  bushel, 
ton,  or  any  other  quantity,  and  where  settlement  is  had  by  weight,  the  output  must 
be  weighed  in  accordance  with  this  act.     (Acts  of  1885,  p.  207.) 

When  no  special  agreement  has  been  made,  measurements  of  earth  work,  stone  ma- 
sonry, brick,  stonccutting,  plastering,  or  roofing  work,  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  this  act  to  secure  a  basis  for  payment  of  labor.     (Acts  of  1885,  p.  198.) 

NEBRASKA. 

Employers  of  female  help  in  stores,  offices,  or  schools,  to  provide- chairs,  stools,  or  seats 
for  such  employes,  upon  which  they  shaU  be  allowed  to  rest  when  their  duties  will  per- 
mit, or  when  such  position  does  not  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Violation  forfeits  $10  to  $50  to  employ^  ^whose  health  has  been  iivjured  by  neglect  of 
employer  to  provide  a  suitable  seat.  (Acts  of  1883,  chapter  45;  Compiled  Statutes,  sec- 
tion 245;  Criminal  Code,  p.  808.) 

Chapter  90,  p.  621,  Compiled  Statutes,  makes  ten  hours  a  day's  labor,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns laborers  and  mechanics. 

NEWHAMFSHISK 

Truant  officers,  when  required  by  school  committees  and  boards  of  education,  must 
enforce  the  laws  regarding  children  in  manufacturing  establishments.  (Chapter  42,  Laws 
of  1881,  p.  464.) 

No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment 
unless  he  has  attended  a  public  school,  or  private  day  school  taught  by  a  person  compe- 
tent to  teach  common-school  branches,  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  the  preceding  year. 
No  child  under  ibsX  age  can  be  so  employed  except  in  vacation  of  the  schools  in  his 
district,  who  can  not  writ*)  legibly  and  read  fluently  in  readers  of  the  grade  usually 
classed  as  Third  Reader.  (Chapter  56,  Laws  of  1881,  p.  475;  amending  sections  11  and 
12,  Chapter  91,  General  Laws  of  187a) 
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Mayor  and. aldermen  of  clti\)s  and  selectmen  of  towns,  by  themselTes,  or  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  them,  shall  superintend  and  direct  the  constmction  of  buildings  loued  for 
factories,  etc.,  and  inspecting  officers  shall  examine  all  bnildings  in  nse  or  hereaAer 
erected. 

If  bnildings  be  onsafe,  or  so  managed  as  to  be  nnhealthfhl,  or  not  provided  with  suit- 
able fire  escapes,  they  maybe  closed  nntil  alterations  prescribed  by  inspecting  offloen  be 
made. 

Persons  using  buildings  afler  order  from  inspecting  offioeia  closing  them  (nnless  pre- 
stribed  alterations  be  made),  are  liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $100,  for  the  use  of  the  dty  or  town. 
(Chapter  94,  Laws  of  1883,  p.  61.) 

iVn  act  in  amendment  of  section  1  of  chapter  269  of  the  General  Laws,  and  to  aid  and 
protect  the  laboring  and  mannfactoring  interests  of  the  state,  adds  at  the  end  of  the  aecr 
tion:  ''Nor  shall  any  person  address  to  any  person  passing  along  any  street  to,  from,  or 
about  his  lawfhl  business  or  occupation,  any  offensive,  derisive,  or  annoying  word  or 
words,  or  call  such  person  by  any  derisive  or  offensive  name;  nor  shall  any  peraon  make 
any  noise  or  exclamation  in  the  presence  or  hearingof  such  person  so  paasiDg  with  intsnt 
to  deride,  offend,  or  annoy  such  person,  or  to  prevent  him  fh>m  l^orsaing  his  lawflil  busi- 
ness or  occupation.''  Violation  of  this  act  is  a  misdemeanor,  (duq^^ter  76,  Laws  of 
1885,  p.  274.) 

Chapter  91,  OenenJ  Laws,  section  13,  p.  222,  provides  that  persons  employing  in 
fbctories  children  under  the  age  of  15  without  certificate  of  necessary  schooling,  aio 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $20  for  each  offense.  Chapter  187,  General  Laws,  section  14,  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  which,  in  tiie  ab- 
sence of  a  special  contract,  are  a  legal  day's  work.  Section  15  provides  that  no  minor 
{inder  the  age  of  15  shall  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  nuumfiMtming 
establishment  without  the  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian.  Employer  violaiting 
may  be  fined  $100.  Chapter  21,  Laws  of  1879,  p.  340,  provides  that  no  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  manufacturing  company  under  a  penally  of 
fW>m  $20  to  $100,  one-half  to  go  to  the  complainant  and  one-half  to  the  state. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

• 

Employers  who  own  or  control  stores  for  the  sale  of  general  store  goods  and  maroihan- 
dise  in  connection  with  their  manu&cturing  or  other  business,  shall  not  attempt  to  con- 
trol their  own  employes  or  laborers  in  the  purchase  of  store  goods  or  suppliee  at  said 
stores  by  withholding  payment  of  wages  longer  than  the  usual  tune  of  payment,  whereby 
employ^  are  compelled  to  purchase  supplies  at  said  stores.  Violation  punishable  l^ 
fine  up  to  $100  and  costs.     (Public  Laws  1881,  chapter  190,  p.  239.) 

Employers  of  females  in  any  mercantile  business  must  provide  suitable  seats  for  their 
use  at  or  beside  counters  or  work  benches  where  such  females  are  employed,  and  must 
permit  them  to  use  such  seats  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
Violation  is  punishable  by  fine  up  to  $100.     (Public  Laws  1882,  chapter  169,  p.  227.) 

Corporations  or  persons  employing  females  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mer- 
cantile establishment  must  provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  female  employ^  and 
permit  such  use  when  such  employes  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  actiY^  duty.  Vio- 
lation is  punishable  by  fine  of  fiom  $10  to  $25.     (Public  Laws  1884,  chapter  137,  p.  200.) 

Persons  owning,  leasing,  or  controlling  *  *  *  factories,  manufactories,  or  work- 
shops of  any  kind  in  which  employes  or  operatives  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more  are 
steadily  or  casually  at  work,  such  ftcteries,  etc.,  being  three  or  more  stories  high,  sneh 
perscHis  employing  shall  provide  such  buildings  with  safe  external  means  of  escape,  so 
arranged  that  in  case  of  fire  the  ground  can  be  readily  reached  from  the  tblxd  or  higher 
floors. 

Fire  inspectors  must  designate  the  number  and.kind  of  and  the  manner  in  which 
external  fire  escapes  are  to  be  erec  ted,  and  give  notice  of  the  same  to  such  employers. 
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Failare  or  refusal  to  comply  with  notice  after  ninety  days  afler  receipt  thereof  is  pun- 
ishable by  fine  np  to  $300,  and  the  violator  is  liable  in  damages  for  death  or  peraonal 
injury  from  fire.     (Public  Laws  1882,  chapter  110,  p.  142.) 

No  boy  under  12  or  girl  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mine, 
workshop,  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  goods  whatever  is 
carried  on.  No  child  between  12  and  15  years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed  unless  such 
child  has  attended  public  day  or  night  school,  or  well-recognized  private  school,  at  least 
five  days  or  evenings  in  each  week  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks  in  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  employment;  such  attendance  may  be  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  consecutive  weeks  each,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  school  terms  will  permit, 
and  unless  such  child  or  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  have  presented  to  the  employer 
a  certificate,  to  be  signed  by  the  teacher,  giving  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  the 
name  and  number  of  sohools  attended,  and  number  of  weeks'  attendance:  Provided^  That 
if  age  be  not  known,  teacher  may  certify  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  and,  Provided,  That  in 
case  of  orphan  children,  where  necessity  may  require,  the  inspector  may  i>ermit  employ- 
ment upon  the  application  of  the  guardian. 

This  act  does  not  apply,  so  far  as  hours  of  employment  are  concerned,  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  preserving  perishable  goods  in  fruit-canning  establishments. 

Governor,  with  advice  of  senate,  shall  appoint  a  "factory  and  workshop  inspector," 
who  must  report  annually  to  the  governor  by  or  before  October  31.  He  shall  appoint, 
with  the  governor's  approval,  two  '  *  deputy  inspectors. ' '  His  salary  is  $1 ,  800  a  year,  with 
the  right  to  travel  free  on  railroads.  The  salaries  of  his  deputies  are  fixed  at  $1,000 
each  annually.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  enforce  this  act  and  all  laws  relating 
to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  employment,  safety,  pro- 
tection, and  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  minors,  and  to  institute  suits  in  the 
name  of  the  inspector.  They  have  power  to  demand  from  physicians  certificates  of  the 
physical  condition  of  minors,  and  may  prohibit  the  employment  of  minors  who  cannot 
obtain  such  certificates.  They  may  require  parents  and  guardians  to  furnish  certificates 
from  the  registry  of  births,  or  an' affidavit  of  the  agcf  of  minors,  false  swearing  in  which 
is  perjury.  Employers  violating  act  forfeit  $50  for  each  ofifense,  recoverable  in  an  action 
of  debt.  Parents  or  guardians  knowingly  permitting  wrongfbl  employment  forfeit  $50  in 
an  action  by  the  inspector,  execution  in  which  to  run  against  the  person.  Affidavits  of 
parents  and  guardians  as  to  age  conclusive  in  trials  against  empl<^ers.  Inspector  or  dep- 
uties finding  minor  working  under  false  certificate  may  compel  him  to  desist.     (Public 

Laws  of  1884,  chapter  137,  p.  200.  supplementary  to  Public  Laws  of  1883,  chapter  57, 
p.  59.) 

It  is  not  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  x>er8ons  to  unite,  combine,  or  bind  themselves 
by  oath,  covenant,  agreement,  alliance,  or  otherwise,  to  persuade,  advise,  or  encourage,  by 
peaceable  means,  any  peison  to  enter  into  any  combination  for  or  against  leaving  or  en- 
tering into  the  employment  of  any  person  or  corporation.  (Public  Laws  of  1883,  chapter 
28,  p.  36.) 

Manufacturers  requiring  from  employ^,  under  forfeiture  of  wages,  notice  of  intention 
to  quit,  shall  be  liable  to  like  forfeiture  if  they  discharge  employ^  without  similar  no- 
tice, unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspension  of  business. 

Accidents  in  workshops,  mines,  and  factories  must  be  at  once  reported  to  workshop 
inspector  at  Trenton  and  dty  or  district  physician. 

Belting,  shafting,  gearing,  and  drums  in  &ctories  and  workshops  dangerous  to  em- 
ploy^ to  be  securely  guarded  when  possible,  otherwise  notice  of  danger  to  be  conspicu- 
ously posted. 

No  minor  under  18,  or  woman,  shall  dean  gearing  or  machinery  when  in  motion,  or 
work  betwe^  traversing  part  of  any  machine  while  in  motion  by  mechanical  power. 

Openings  of  hoistways,  etc.,  on  floors  in  factories  and  mercantile  buildings  must  be 
protected  by  trap  doors,  self-dosing  hatches,  or  guard  rails  three  feet  high. 
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Explosives  or  inflammable  comi>oiinds  not  to  be  used  so  as  to  render  hazardous  egress 
in  case  of  fire. 

No  minor  under  16  employed  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  houis  a  week  in  any 
manufacturing,  mercaDtile,  or  mechanical  establishment. 

Suitable  places  to  be  provided,  where  females  perform  unclean  work,  for  them  to  wash 
and  dress,  and  stairways  used  by  them  must  be  screened. 

Separate  water  closets  for  the  sexes  must  be  provided. 

Inspector  may  have  power  to  prohibit  overcrowding  in  factories  when  he,  supported 
by  a  physician's  opinion,  believes  it  to  exist. 

Inspector  may  order  fan  or  mechanical  apparatus  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  dnat 
in  establishments  where  dust  is  generated  by  the  work. 

Factories  and  mines  must  be  ventilated,  to  be  as  near  harmlfisH  as  possible. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  bake  house^. 

Workmen  and  others  must  not  sleep  where  bread  is  made. 

Violation  of  act  subjects  offender  io  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  offense  in  ao  action  of 
debt,  execution  to  run  against  the  body.     (Public  Laws  of  1885,  chapter  188.) 

Parents,  guardians,  or  other  peisons  controlling  children  lix>m  12  to  16  years  old,  tem- 
porarily discharged  iroili  employment  to  receive  instruction,  must  send  them  to  school 
while  so  out  of  employment,  unless  excused  by  inspector  or  school  board,  under  fine  of 
from  |10  to  $25  for  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of  $25  or  imprisonment  from  one  to  three 
months  for  each  subsequent  offense,  fines  to  go  to  the  school  fund. 

When  no  school  within  two  miles  of  factoiy  or  shop  where  child  under  15  is  employed, 
or  of  his  residence,  attendance  at  school  temporarily  approved  by  inspector  is  compTiance 
with  the  law.     (Public  Laws  of  1885,  chapter  217. ) 

By  Public  Laws  of  1880,  chapter  138,  page  170,  provisions  were  made  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  before  an  arbitrator  selected  by  employers,  another  by  employ^ 
and  a  third  by  the  other  two.  Arbitration  is  voluntary,  but  after  submission  the  award 
is  binding.  Other  legislation  was  adopted  up  to  1880,  but  it  is  mainly  covered  by  subse- 
quent enactments. 

NEW  MEXICO  TERRITORY. 

An  act  similar  to  the  Colorado  act  provides  for  the  safety  and  health  of  miners  and 
the  inspection  of  coal  mines.  There  must-  be  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  outlets  sep- 
arated by  natural  strata  of  150  feet  in  breadth. 

The  amount  of  ventilation  required  is  not  less  than  fifty-five  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
pure  air,  or  3,300  feet  per  minute,  for  every  fifty  men  working,  and  as  much  more  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

There  is  no  mine  inspector,  but  his  duties  are  performed  by  an  inside  overseer  for  every 
mine,  appointed  by  the  owner  or  agent  thereof.  Any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  overaeer 
wilfully  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  death  ensue  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  (Compiled 
Laws  of  1884,  sections  1575  to  1585,  inclusive;  Lavre  of  1882,  chapter  57.) 

By  Compiled  Laws  of  1884,  section  1568,  Laws  of  1876,  chapter  38,  it  is  provided  that 
in  estimating  the  worth  of  labor  required  to  be  performed  upon  any  mining  claims  to 
hold  the  same  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  regulatioB  of  mines,  the  value  of 
a  day's  labor  is  fixed  at  $4,  provided  that  in  the  sense  of  this  statute  eight  hours  of  lAbor 
actually  performed  upon  a  mining  claim  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

NEW  YORK. 

Employers  of  females  in  any  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  or  occunatioi)mii8t 
provide  and  maintain  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  female  employ^  to  such  an  extent 
as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  .  Violation  is  a  miademeaiuff* 
(Revised  Statutes,  p.  1089;  Laws  of  1881,  chapter  29a) 
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No  conspiracy  is  punishable  criminally  unless  it  is  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the  last 
two  sections,  and  the  orderly  tind  peaceable  assembling  or  cooperation  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  any  citlling,  trade,  or  handicraft  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate  is  not  a  conspiracy. 
(Laws  of  1882,  chapter  384,  amending  section  170,  Penal  Code.) 

Nothing  in  this  code  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person  from  demanding 
an  increase  of  wages,  or  from  assembling  and  using  all  lawful  means  to  induce  employ- 
ers to  pay  such  wages  to  all  persons  employed  by  them  as  shall  be  a  just  and  fair  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered.  (Laws  of  1882,  chapter  384,  amending  section  675, 
Penal  Code.) 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  or  the  preparation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  on  any  floor  or 
in  any  part  of  any  floor  in  any  tenement  house  is  forbidden  in  cities  having  over  500,000 
population,  if  such  floor,  or  any  part  of  such  floor,  be  by  any  person  occupied  as  a 
home  or  residence  for  the  purpose  of  living,  sleeping,  cooking,  or  doing  any  household 
work  therein. 

Any  house,  building,  or  portion  thereof  occupied  as  the  home  er  residence  of  more 
than  three  families  living  independently  of  one  another,  and  doing  their  own  cooking 
upon  the  premises,  is  a  tenement  house. 

The  flrst  floor,  if  cigars  or  tobacco  be  there  sold,  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Violation  of  act  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100,  or  by  im- 
prisonment from  ten  days  to  six  months,  or  both.  (Laws  of  1884,  chapter  272,  super- 
ceding Laws  of  1883,  chapter  93.) 

A  person  employing  or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  in  the  erection,  re])airing, 
altering,  or  painting  of  any  house,  or  building,  or  other  structure,  who  shall  knowingly 
or  negligently  furnish  and  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  for  erection,  for  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  labor,  such  unsuitable  or  improper  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders, 
or  other  mechanical  contrivances  as  will  not  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  any  person  so  employed,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  fined  up  to  $500,  or 
be  imprisoned  from  thiity  days  to  six  months,  or  both.    (Laws  of  1885,  chapter  314). 

By  Revised  Statutes,  page  2354,  Laws  of  1870,  chapter  385,  it  is  provided  that 
eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  for  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers,  except  in 
farm  or  domestic  labor,  but  overwork  for  extra  pay  is  permitted.  ThLs  act  applies  to 
those  employed  by  the  state  or  municipality,  or  employed  by  persons  contracting  for  state 
work.  Violation  of  act  by  officers  subjects  them  to  removal,  and  violation  or  evasion  by 
contractors  is  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $100  to  $50D,  and,  at  option  of  the  state,  a  for- 
feiture of  the  contract. 

By  Revised  Statutes,  page  1206,  Laws  of  1874,  chapter  421,  no  child  of  less  than  14  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  during  school  hours,  unless  such  child  has  attended  a  public 
or  private  day  school  or  been  satis&ctorily  instructed  at  home  for  fourteen  of  the  pre- 
ceding fifty-two  weeks  of  every  year.  The  usual  certificate  of  attendance  is  provided 
for,  and  a  fine  of  $50  is  made  the  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  act. 

omo. 

It  IS  the  duty  of  the  owners  or  agents  of  &ctorie6  or  workshops,  if  more  than  two 
stories  high,  to  provide  convenient  exits  from  the  different  upper  stories,  easily  accessible 
in  case  of  fire.  Mayors  of  cities  or  villages  must  require  owners  or  agents  of  such  facto- 
ries or  workshops  to  provide  such  exits  within  sixty  days  after  receipt  of  written  notice 
fh>m  them. 

Owners  or  agents  refusing  compliance  with  such  notice  forfeit  from  $50  to  $300  a 
month,  recoverable  by  action  for  the  use  of  the  city  or  village  where  building  is  situated. 
^  Mayors,  or  chieib,  off  other  heads  of  police,  as  inspectors  of  fire  esoapes,  must  examine 
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buildings  covered  by  this  act  once  a  year  and  report  to  city  councils.     (Laws  of  1883, 
p.  137,  amending  sections  2573,  2574,  and  2575  of  the  Revised  Statutes.') 

An  act  similar  to  the  Colorado  act  provides  for  the  inspection  of  mines.  The  following 
is  the  legislation  thereon  since  1880: 

All  safety  lamps  in  coal  mines  must  be  prt^rty  of  mine  owner  and  in  charge  of  mine 
agent ;  in  all  mines  doors  used  for  assisting  ventilation  must  shut  of  their  own  accord 
and  not  be  able  to  stand  open;  mining  boss  must  keep  careful  watch  over  ventilation  and 
measure  it  once  a  week  at  the  inlets,  outlets,  and  faces  of  all  entries;  measurements  must 
be  recorded  and  furnished  mine  inspector  monthly.  (Laws  of  1881,  p.  80,  amending  sec- 
tion 301,  Revised  Statutes.) 

Miners  and  land  owners  shall  have  access  to  mines  and  examine  machinery  and  scales 
and  apparatus  to  test  their  accuracy;  may  designate  persons,  one  for  each,  to  see  weights, 
measures,  and  accounts;  and  miners  may  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  inspect  once  a 
month  mines  and  machinery  and  measure  ventilating  current;  owners  shall  afford  every 
&cility,  and  committee  must  report  within  ten  days  to  mine  inspector.  (Laws  of  1881, 
p.  129,  amending  section  305,  Revised  Statutes.) 

Ventilation  of  all  coal  mines  shall  be  not  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  per  per- 
son employed,  so  circulated  as  to  render  harmless  gas  in  working  places,  and  no  working 
place  shall  be  driven  more  than  120  feet  in  advance  of  a  break-through,  all  which,  ex- 
cept those  last  made,  shall  be  closed  up  air  tight,  so  that  air  currents  shall  sweep  through 
the  mine;  artificial  means  of  producing  ventilation  must  be  provided,  such  as  suction 
fans,  exhaust-steain  furnaces,  etc. ;  mines  generating  firedamp  must  be  kept  free  from 
standing  gas  and  examined  every  morning  by  competent  persons  with  safety  lamps  be- 
fore workmen  are  allowed  to  enter.  (Laws  of  1881,  page  148,  amending  section  298,  Re- 
vised Statutes.) 

Owners  or  agents  of  mines  having  excavation  15,000  yards  wide  must  make  map,  200 
feet  to  the  inch,  showing  actual  condition  of  mines,  lines  of  adjoining  lands  and  names 
of  owners,  to  be  annually  improved  to  show  changes  of  condition  during  preo^ing  year, 
or  semi-annually  when  mine  inspector  directs;  map  to  be  kept  at  mine  office  and  a  copy 
filed,  when  requested  by  inspector,  at  Columbus;  inspector  .makes  map  at  owner's  cost 
when  owner  refuses;  owner  refusing,  after  sixty  days'  notice  from  inspector  may  be  fined 
$5  a  day  until  map  or  addition  is  made;  when  mines  are  exhausted  or  abandoned,  maps 
must  be  made,  before  pillars  are  drawn,  showing  the  last  workings,  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  recorder  within  ninety  days,  with  sworn  certificate  of  its  correctness  from  engi- 
neer making  map  and  mining  boss.  (Laws  of  1883,  p.  57,  amending  section  296,  Revised 
Statutes). 

The  state  is  divided  into  three  mining  districts,  governor  to  appoint  a  chief  inspector 
for  four  years  at  $5,000  bond,  and  the  latter  three  district  inspectors  for  three  years  at 
$2,000  bond.  Chief  must  have  knowledge  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  the  geology  of 
Ohio,  so  far  as  such  knowledge  relates  to  mining,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining 
engineering,  the  different  systems  of  working  and  ventilating  mines,  and  the  nature 
and  property  of  noxious  gases.  Inspectors  must  give  their  whole  time  to  their  duties, 
examine  the  condition  of  all  mines  as  often  as  possible,  and  make  a  record  of  the  date  of 
examination,  condition  of  mines,  extent  to  which  laws  are  observed,  progress  in  imrove- 
ment,  and  in  security  of  life  and  health  sought  to  be  secured  by  this  chapter,  number  of 
accidents,  iiyuries  received,  and  deaths.  Loss  of  life  occurring,  inspector  and  ooroner 
hold  inquest.  Former  files  record  monthly  and  has  free  access  to  mines.  Chief  inspector 
makes  rules  and  regulations  and  annual  reports  to  the  governor;  has  ofice  in  state- 
house,  and  keeps  maps  and  plans  of  all  mines  in  the  state,  and  records  of  his  work. 
District  inspector  has  of&oe  in  the  central  part  of  the  district,  and  keeps  maps  and  rec- 
ords. Where  the  voice  cannot  be  heard  throughout  mine  the  owner  must  provide  a 
metal  speaking  tube  to  carry  sound  from  top  to  bottom.  He  must  provide  an  approved 
safety  catch  and  sufficient  cover  overhead  on  all  carriages  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering 
persons,  and  at  top  of  sh  afb  an  approved  safety  gate  and  an  adequate  brake  tb  every  drum 
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or  machine  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering  persons  in  shafts  or  slopes,  and  in  every  shaft  a 
passage  way  irom  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  persons  do  not  have  to  pass  under  de- 
scending cages.  (Laws  of  1884,  p.  153,  amending  sections  290,  391, 292,  293,  294,  295, 
and 299,  Revised  Statutes.) 

No  minor  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  fJEUstory,  workshop,  or  es- 
tablishment where  goods  are  manufactored,  nor  under  18  years  of  age  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  in  no  case  shall  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  a  week.  Employers  must 
post  in  every  room  notices  stating  the  number  of  hours  labor  required  each  day.  Violar 
tion  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $50  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty  nor 
more  than  sixty  days,  to  be  prosecuted  by  inspector  of  shops  and  factories  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  funds.  (Laws  of  1886,  April  27,  repealing  original  section  6986,  Revised 
Statutes.) 

Persons  or  corporations  employing  female  employes  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
or  mercantile  establishmeot  shall  provide  s^table  seats  for  their  use,  and  permit  them 
to  use  such  seats  when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are 
employed.    Violation  punishable  by  fine  from  $10  to  $20  for  each  offense.     (Lavrs  of 
1885,  April  16.) 

The  chief  inspector  and  the  district  inspectors  of  workshops  and  factories  shall  carefhlly 
inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  workshops  and  factories  in  their  respective  districts; 
examine  the  system  of  sewerage  in  coimection  therewith,  the  situation  and  condition  of 
water  closets  or  urinals  in  and  about  the  same,  the  system  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  all  rooms  therein  where  persons  are  employed  at  daily  labor,  the  means  of 
exit  in  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster,  and  all  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  elevators,  drums, 
and  machinery  of  every  kind  and  description  in  and  about  the  same,  and  see  that  they 
are  not  located  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  employ^  when  at  work,  and  that  they  are,  so 
far  as  practicable,  securely  guarded,  and  that  every  vat,  pan,  or  structure  filled  with 
molten  lead  or  hot  liquid  shall  be  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards  for  preventing  ac- 
cident or  injury  to  those  employed,  and  that  all  such  shops  and  foctories  are  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition,  and  adequately  provided  with  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
disaster. 

Inspectors,  if  they  find  upon  such  inspection  that  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  or 
sanitary  arrangement  of  such  shop  or  factory  is  such  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
persons  employed  or  residing  therein,  or  that  the  means  of  egress,  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
disaster,  is  not  sufficient,  or  that  the  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  elevators,  drums,  and 
machinery  therein  are  dangerously  located,  or  that  structures  filled  with  hot  metal  or 
liquid  are  not  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards  for  preventing  accident,  shall  notify  own- 
ers or  agents  of  such  shops  or  factories  to  make  necessary  alterations  within  thirty  days, 
or  some  reasonable  time.  Failure  to  make  alterations  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  of  from  $10  to  $200. 

District  inspectors  must  make  a  record  of  all  examinations,  showing  date,  condition  of 
shops  and  factories,  changes  ordered,  number  of  shops  and  factories,  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  employed  in  each,  with  such  other  facts  as  they  think  proper, 
which  record  must  be  filed  weekly  with  the  chief  inspector,  to  be  by  him  recorded,  and 
so  much  as  is  of  public  interest  to  be  included  in  his  annual  report.  (Laws  1885,  amend- 
ing and  repealing  sections  2573a,  2573&,  2573c,  supplementary  to  section  2573,  Revised 
Statutes,  being  Laws  of  1884,  p.  153.) 

By  sections  297,  300,  302,  303,  304,  and  306,  Revised  Statutes,  it  is  provided  that 
in  mines  worked  by  shaft  where  15,000  square  yards  have  been  excavated,  no  person 
shall  work  unless  to  every  seam  of  coal  there  are  two  separate  outlets  separated  by  100 
feet  of  natural  strata,  and  in  all  other  mines  after  15,000  square  yards  of  excavation 
there  must  be  two  such  outlets  within  twelve  months  after  such  excavation  and  until 
second  outlet  l>e  made  no  more  than  ten  persons  shall  work  at  once.  There  must  be 
sober  and  competent  engineers,  and  no  more  than  ten  persons  shall  ride  on  a  cage  at 
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ODoe,  and  no  one  on  loaded  cage  in  any  abaft  or  slope.  No  boy  under  12  sball  be  allowed 
to  work  in  any  mine,  nor  any  minor  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  unless  be  can  read 
and  write.  Inspector  may  enjoin  mine  owner  from  employing  over  ten  mineis  until 
second  outlet  is  completed.  On  written  charges  of  gross  n^lect  or  malfeasance  against 
an  inspector,  signed  by  fiileen  miners  or  one  operator,  a  board  of  examiners  appointed 
by  governor,  consisting  of  two  practical  coal  miners,  one  chemist,  one  mining  en- 
gineer, and  one  operator,  hear  the  case,  take  testimony,  and  report  to  the  governor.  This 
chapter  does  not  apply  to  mines  with  no  more  than  ton  employes,  but  the  inspector  may 
make  regulations  for  them  upon  the  application  of  the  owners. 

Section  4024,  Revised  Statutes,  forbids  employment  of  children  under  14,  residing  in 
the  state  during  precedixig  school  year,  under  control  of  parent  or  guardian,  not  de- 
pendent upon  their  ovfn  resources  for  support,  during  school  hours,  unless  they  have  at- 
tended school  twelve  weeks  of  preceding  school  year.  A  certificate  of  attendance  is  re- 
quired. Such  employment  must  not  be  over  forty  weeks  in  the  year  unless  such  children 
furnish  employers  with  certificates  showing  their  exemption  from  this  section,  which 
section  does  not  apply  when  the  nearest  school  is  over  two  miles  from  residence. 

Section  4029,  Revised  Statutes,  makes  two  weeks  attendance  at  half-time  or  night 
school  equal  to  one  week  at  day  school. 

Section  6986,  Revised  Statutes,  fines  from  $5  to  $50  employers  compelling  women,  or 
children  under  18,  or  permitting  any  child  under  14,  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day  in  any  place  used  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Section  7015  fines  from  $5  to  $100  employers  who  issue  in  payment  of  wages  orders 
payable  in  anything  but  money,  or  by  intervention  of  such  orders  pays  wages  in  goods 
at  higher  prices  than  cash  rates,  or  sell  goods  to  laborers  on  orders  issued  by  employers, 
or  do  any  other  thing  by  which  wages  are  paid  in  goods  at  higher  prices  than  cash  rates. 

Section  7016  fines  from  $20  to  $100,  or  imprisons  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  pim- 
ishes  in  both  ways,  those  compelling  or  attempting  to  coerce  employ^  to  purchase  goods 
from  particular  firms  or  corporations. 

Section  4365  makes  ten  hours  a  legal  day's  work  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
business,  when  the  contract  is  silent,  and  all  contracte  shall  be  so  construed. 

Sections  307, 308, 309,  and  310  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  com- 
missioner of  statistics  of  labor  for  two  years,  with  the  usual  powers  and  duties;  with 
$2,000  allowed  for  annual  salary,  by  section  1284,  and  $500  for  annual  expenses,  by 
section  1296. 

OREGON. 

By  sections  670,  General  Statutes,  Acts  of  1864,  sections  655,  it  is  provided  that 
persons  preventing  or  endeavoring  to  prevent,  by  threats,  force,  or  intimidation,  em- 
ployes from  continuing  or  performing  work,  or  accepting  new  work,  or  preventing  or 
endeavoring  to  prevent  employers  from  employing  any  person,  or  compelling  them  to 
employ  any  person,  or  forcing  or  inducing  them  to  alter  their  modes  of  carrying  on 
business,  or  limiting  or  increasing  employ^'  wages  or  term  of  services,  may  be  fined 
firom  $20  to  $300,  or  be  imprisoned  from  one  to  six  months.  There  has  been  no  labor 
legislation  since  1880. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Presiding  Justices  of  common  pleas  courts,  upon  petition  or  agreement,  shall  iasQe  li- 
cense for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  to  settle  disputes  in  iron,  steel,  glass,  textile 
fabrics  and  coal  trades.  Petition  must  be  signed  by  fifty  workman  or  five  separate  firms, 
individuals,  or  corporations,  within  county  of  petitioners,  or  by  five  employers  each  employ- 
ing at  least  ten  men,  or  by  the  representatives  of  a  firm,  individual,  or  corporation  employ- 
ing not  less  than  seventy-five  men,  and  the  agreement  shall  be  signed  by  both  of  said  speci- 
fied numt)erH  and  persons:  Provided j  That  if  there  be  a  strike  or  dispute  at  the  time,  and 
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Rttspension  exists,  or  is  probable,  the  judge  shall  require  testimony  as  to  the  representar 
live  character  of  petitioners,  and  if  they  do  not  represent  at  least  half  each  party  in  dis- 
pute license  may  be  denied.  Workmen  signing  must  be  resident  of  Judicial  district  one 
year,  engaged  in  branch  of  trade  they  represent  for  two  years,  and  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Employers  signing  must  also  be  citizens,  and  engaged  in  some  branch 
of  the  different  business  mentioned  for  one  year,  must  each  employ  ten  workmen  of 
such  branch  and  each  may  be  a  firm,  individual,  or  corporation.  Petition  must  be 
sworn  to  by  at  least  two  signers. 

If  petition  be  correct  and  contain  names  of  an  equal  number  of  arbitrators  on  each 
side,  and  of  an  umpire  mutually  chosen,  the  judge  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the 
existence  of  a  tribunal,  and  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  which  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  If  petition  have  sufficient  number  of  signers 
on  one,  but  not  both  sides,  license  may  issue  conditioned  on  assent  of  delinquent  side  in 
writing,  with  names  of  arbitrators,  umpire,  etc. ;  if  no  assent  within  sixty  days,  petition 
to  be  dismissed. 

One  tribunal  may  be  created  in  each  judicial  district  for  each  of  the  trades  named,  to 
continue  for  one  year,  and  take  jurisdiction  of  any  dispute  between  employers  and  work- 
ingmen,  who  have  petitioned,  or  been  represented  in  petition,  for  tribunal,  or  who  submit 
disputes  in  writing.  Vacancies  in  tribunal  are  to  be  filed  by  the  judge  from  three 
names  presented  by  remaining  members  of  same  class.  Removal  to  adjoining  county 
creates  no  vacancy  in  arbitrators  or  umpire,  and  disputes  in  one  county  may  be  referred 
to  tribunal  in  adjoining  county. 

The  position  of  umpire  can  only  be  filled  by  the  mutual  choice  of  all  the  representa- 
tives of  both  employers  and  workingmen,  and  he  acts  only  after  failure  of  tribunal  to 
agree  in  three  meetings.  His  award  is  final  only  upon  what  is  submitted  to  him  in  writing 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  tribunal,  or  by  parties  submitting  the  same,  and  upon  ques- 
tions affecting  the  price  of  labor.  It  shall  in  no  case  be  binding  upon  either  employer 
or  workmen,  save  as  they  may  acquiesce  or  agree  therein  after  such  award. 

Tribunal  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two  employers,  or  their  representatives,  and 
two  workmen,  the  exact  number  being  inserted  in  the  petition  or  agreement,  and  they 
shall  be  named  in  license.  There  shall  be  a  chairman  and  secretary.  Tribunckl  shall 
receive  no  compensation  from  city  or  county,  bat  expenses,  other  than  fuel,  light,  and 
the  use  of  room  and  furniture,  which  are  furnished  by  city  or  county,  may  be  paid 
by  voluntary  subsc^riptions,  which  tribunal  may  receive. 

When  there  is  no  umpire  a  chairman  chosen  administers  oaths,  signs  subpoBuas,  etc., 
as  umpires  do  when  acting.  No  lawyers  or  agents  are  to  appear  on  either  side,  and  the 
proceedings  are  voluntary.  Umpire's  decision  as  to  admission  of  evidence  is  final. 
Committees  from  the  tribunal,  an  equal  number  from  each  side,  may  unanimously  de- 
cide questions.  Rules  are  to  be  made  by  tribunal  a  ndnmpire  to  govern  proceedings. 
Umpire  shall  be  sworn  and  make  his  award  within  ten  days,  which  is  made  a  matter 
of  record  by  producing  same  to  the  judge  within  thirty  days,  who  approves  it.  The  act 
is  to  be  cited,  *'  Voluntary  trade-tribunal  act  of  1883,  *'  and  forms  are  given  for  petition, 
license,  submission,  and  awiurd.  (Brightley's  Purdon's  Digest,  1883;  Public  Laws  of 
188C,  p.  15.) 

Persons  mining  and  manufacturing,  or  either,  coal  ore  or  other  mineral  shall  pay  their 
employ^  in  lawful  money,  or  by  order  redeemable  at  its  face  value  in  lawful  money  by 
the  issuer  vrithin  thirty  days.  Violation  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  up  to  $100, 
to  go  to  school  fund.  Employers  interested  in  merchandising  are  not  to  make  a  greater 
profit  on  goods  than  outside  dealers  in  like  articles.  Violation  makes  the  debt  uncol- 
lectible from  employ^.  Employers  refusing  for  twenty  days  to  pay  employ^  regularly 
or  to  redeem  orders  shall  pay  1  per  cent,  a  month  if  suit  be  brought  for  amount  due. 
(Public  Laws  of  1881,  p.  1 47,  June  29. ) 

Miners  are  to  be  paid  for  the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  whether  nut  or  lump  coal,  seventy- 
six  pounds  being  a  bushel  and  2,000  pounds  a  ton,  but  other  contracts  may  be  made.    Cars 
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are  to  be  of  uniform  caapsuf^tj  and  branded  by  mine  inspector.  No  onbranded  cars  can 
enter  mine  longer  than  three  months  without  being  branded;  this  provision  not  to  a|y- 
ply  to  mines  using  no  more  than  ten  cars. 

At  every  bituminous  mine  the  miners  have  a  right  to  employ  a  check  weighmanand 
measurer,  who  has  the  right  to  examine  scales,  measure  cars,  and  to  be  always  present 
at  weighing  and  measuring,  examinations  and  measurements  to  be  at  seasonable  hoarn, 
80  as  not  to  interfere  with  work.  Interference  with  him  is  punishable  by  fine  of  from 
$20  to  $100,  or  imprisonment.  He  shall  credit  each  miner  with  merchantable  coal 
mined  by  him  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Disputes  between  him  and  owner  to  be 
settled  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  cheating  by  him  is  punishable  with  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

Misdemeanor  for  owner  to  switch  cars  before  dumping.  Violation  is  punishable  by 
fine  of  $100,  and  restitution  must  be  made  to  miner  for  sums  lost.  (Public  Laws  of  1883, 
p.  52,  June  1.) 

Unlawftil  for  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  mining  or  manufacturing  coal,  or  both, 
to  employ  or  permit  to  be  employed  female  labor  or  laborers  in  or  about  any  ooal  mine 
or  manu&ctory.  Violation  punishable  by  fine  of  tern  $100  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  up 
to  six  months,  or  both,  one  half  of  fine  to  go  to  informer  and  one  half  to  the  school  fund 
of  the  district.  The  act  does  not  afiect  the  employment  of  females  in  office,  or  clerical 
work.     (Public  Laws  of  1886,  No.  165,  p.  202,  June  30.) 

In  addition  to  fire  eecaipea  provided  by  the  act  of  Jime  11, 1879,  Public  Law  128,  which 
ntust  be  safe,  permanent,  and  external,  and  satisfactory  to  fire  commissioners,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  owners  of  buildings  used  for  factories,  manu&ctories,  work  shops,  or  tene- 
ment houses  more  than  two  stories  high,  to  provide  and  cause  to  be  securely  affixed  to 
a  bolt  through  the  wall  over  the  window  head  inside  of  at  least  one  window  in  each  room 
on  the  third  or  higher  floor  a  chain  at  least  ten  feet  long,  with  a  rope  at  least  one  inch  in 
diameter  fastened  thereto  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground,  or  such  other  appliances  as 
may  be  approved  by  fire  or  county  commissioners.  When  third  or  higher  floor  is  not 
subdivided  into  rooms,  at  least  six  windows  on  a  floor  must  be  provided  with  chains  and 
ropes  or  other  appliances.  Whenever  rooms  on  third  or  higher  floor  have  more  than  three 
windows  each,  at  least  one  out  of  three  windows  must  have  chain  and  rope,  and  these  arti- 
cles must  be  kept  in  an  unlocked  box  near  the  inside  sill  of  the  window. 

In  all  places  mentioned  in  this  act  hallways  and  head  and  foot  of  stairways  must  he 
kept  lighted  at  night  with  a  red  lamp,  and  alarms  and  gongs,  easy  of  access  and  ready 
for  use,  shall  be  kept  in  such  buildings.  Penalty  for  violation  is  a  fine  up  to  $300  and 
imprisonment  from  one  to  twelve  months,  and  in  case  of  fire  resulting  in  death  or  per- 
sonal injury,  persons  or  corporations  violating  act  are  liable  additionally  in  an  action  for 
damages.     (Public  Laws  of  1885,  No.  41,  p.  65,  June  3.) 

Eire  escapes  provided  by  act  of  June  11, 1879,  Public  Laws  128,  for  buildings  in  which 
employ^  are  usually  employed  in  the  third  or  higher  stories,  must  be  independent  of  in- 
ternal stairways,  number  and  location  to  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  )>uilding  and 
the  number  of  inmates,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible,'  safe,  and  adeqoiite. 
They  must  consist  of  outside,  open,  iron  stairway  of  not  more  than  45°  slants,  with 
steps  not  less  than  six  inches  wide  and  twenty-^our  inches  long.  Buildings  nccommo- 
dating  more  than  100  persons  shall  have  two  such  escapes,  and  more  if  necessary.  Owners 
may  put  up  other  escapes  subject  to  official  approval.  Fire  marshals  and  fire  com- 
missioners, or,  where  there  are  none,  school  directors,  must  examine  fire  escapes,  and, 
if  approved,  give  certificates.  Violation  of  act  punishable  by  fine  up  to  $300  and  by 
imprisonment  from  one  to  two  months.  In  case  of  fire,  in  the  absence  of  escapes,  re- 
sulting in  death  or  personal  injury,  violators  subject  to  imprisonment  from  six  to  twel\e 
mouths  and  civilly  liable  in  an  action  for  damages. 

Act  not  to  apply  to  approved  fire  escapes  now  in  use.  (Public  Laws  of  1885,  No.  42,  pw 
68,  June  3.) 
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No  boy  under  12  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bitaminons  ooal  mine,  or  onder 
fourteen  years  in  any  anthracite  coal  mine,  nor  shall  women  or  girls  of  any  age  be  em- 
ployed in  either  class  of  mines,  or  in  or  about  the  outside  workings.  No  boy  under  10 
years  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  the  outside  workings  of  a  bituminous  mine,  or  under 
12,  of  an  anthracite  mine;  but  all  such  boys,  women,  or  girls  may  be  employed  in  office 
and  clerical  work.  (Public  Laws  of  1885,  No.  169,  p.  217,  June  30;  No.  170,  p.  233, 
June  30.) 

PeEBons  controlling  bituminous  coal  mines  must  k  eep  at  mouth  of  drifts  shaft,  or  slope, 
or  wherever  mine  inspector  directs,  properly-constructed  stretchers  to  carry  away  in- 
jured employ^.     (Public  Laws  of  1885,«No.  169,  p.  217.) 

Engineer  of  breaker  engine  in  anthracite  mines  must  be  18  years  old.  No  person 
under  15  years  of  age  shall  be  appointed  to  oil  machinery.  (Public  Laws  of  1885,  No. 
170,  p.  229,  June  30.) 

Persons  controlling  anthracite  ooal  mines  must  keep  at  each  mine  an  ambulance,  and 
at  least  two  stretchers,  to  carry  injured  persons  to  their  homes.  Each  ambulance  must 
have  easy  springs,  windows  on  sides  or  ends,  large  enough  for  two  persons  with  two 
attendants,  and  provided  with  mattresses  or  bedding  or  roller  frames,  with  sufficient 
covering.  Stretchers  must  be  of  such  material  and  construction  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
comfort  to  injured  persons.  Iigured  persons  unable  to  walk  must  be  sent  home  or  to 
a  hospital.  No  ambulance  necessary  if  workmen  live  within  radius  of  a  half  mile. 
Two  mines  within  one  mUe  of  each  other,  connected  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  need 
have  but  one  ambulance,  nor  need  any  mine  employing  less  than  twenty  persons.  Con- 
veyance of  ii^ured  persons  may  be  by  railroad,  but  under  cover  if  more  convenient. 
(Public  Lavra  of  1885,  No.  170,  p.  230,  June  30.) 

No.  169,  Public  Laws  of  1885.  page  205,  June  30,  relates  to  bituminous  coal  mines,  and 
provides  for  the  lives,  health,  safety,  and  wel&re  of  persons  employed  therein.  No. 
170,  Public  Lavra  of  1885,  page  218,  June  30,  provides  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
employed  in  and  about  anthracite  coal  mines  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
property  connected  therewith,  and  relates  to  mines  employing  more  than  ten  persons. 
Specific  sections  of  both  acts  are  quoted  above.  They  are  similar  to  acts  of  other  states 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  contain  provisions,  besides  those  quoted,  relating  to  arbitra- 
tion between  mine  inspectors  and  owners;  boards  of  examiners  of  candidates  for  inspect- 
ors; r^ulations  for  boUers;  deaths  in  or  about  mines;  inspection  districts;  qualifica- 
tions, appointments,  duties  of  inspectors;  qualifications  and  duties  of  foremen;  ii^i unc- 
tions to  restrain  workings  of  mine;  regulations  for  machinery;  maps,  plans,  and  surveys 
of  mines;  openingps,  outlets,  and  slopes;  props  and  timbers  for  miners;  notices  in  case  of 
accidents  or  deaths;  ventilation  and  regulations  connected  therewith;  making  openings 
on  adjoining  lands;  wash  houses  for  miners,  etc 

By  PubUc  Laws  of  1872,  p.  1175,  Brightley's  Purdon»s  Digest,  442,  it  is  made  lawftil 
for  employes,  as  individuals  or  members  of  associations,  to  refuse  to  work  when- 
ever, in  their  opinion,  wages  are  insufficient  or  treatment  ofifensive  or  Aiither  labor 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  society,  without  subjecting  them  to  prosecution 
for  perjury;  but  act  not  to  apply  to  members  of  organizations  not  in  strict  conformity  to 
Federal  or  state  constitutions,  nor  does  it  prevent  prosecution  of  those  who  hinder 
others  from  working  or  seeking  work. 

By  Public  Laws  of  1849,  p.  672,  Brightley's  Purdon^s  Digest,  771,  ten  hours  are  made 
a  day's  work  in  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  paper,  bagging,  and  fiax  factories,  and  no  minor 
under  13  to  be  employed  therein  under  penalty  of  $50  each  offense — half  to  person  suing 
and  half  to  county.  No  minor  between  13  and  16  to  be  employed  more  than  nine  months 
in  the  year,  or  who  has  not  attended  school  three  consecutive  months  in  same  year. 
Parents  and  guardians  permitting  employment  of  children  contrary  to  act,  forfeit  $50  as 
above. 

By  Public  Laws  of  1855,  p.  472,  no  operative  under  21  can  be  employed  more  than  ten 
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honis  a  day  or  Bixtj  bonis  a  week  in  ootton,  silk,  woollen,  flax,  bagging,  or  paper  fiu^toiy. 
PetBons  80  employing  forfeit  $50  to  school  ftmd. 

By  Pnblic  Laws  of  1879,  p.  128,  Brigbtley's  Pnrdon's  Digest,  813,  eveiy  building  of 
any  kind  in  which  work  is  done  above  the  second  story  mnst  have  pennanent,  safe,  ex- 
temal  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  satisfactory  to  fire  oommiasioners  and  fire  manihal 
of  the  district.  In  case  of  ii^jaiy  or  death  an  action  accmes  for  damages  and  a  penalty 
is  incnired  of  $300. 

By  Public  Laws  of  1808,  p.  99,  Brightley's  Pardon's  Digest,  1009,  eight  hours  between 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  made  a  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  £ar 
longer  time,  which  any  person  may  make.  Acit  does  not  apply  to  &rm  labor  or  service 
by  the  year,  month,  or  week. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

No  child  under  10  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu&ctuiing  or  mechanical 
establiaKmient ;  parent  or  guardian  permitting  employment  being  liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $20. 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  shaU  be  so  employed  except  during  the  vacation  of 
the  public  sdiools,  unless  during  preceding  year  he  has  attended  some  public  or  private 
day  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks,  nor  shall  such  employment  continue  unless  there  shall 
be  a  like  attendance  each  year;  but  no  child  can  be  employed  who  does  not  present  cer- 
tificate of  such  attendance  made  by  or  under  direction  of  the  school  committee.  Ownera, 
superintendents,  and  overseers  must  require  and  keep  on  file  certificates  of  place  and  date 
of  birth  of  children  under  15  yeais  of  age,  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  be,  so  long  as  em- 
ployment of  such  children  continues,  and  the  amount  of  school  attendance  Ibr  the  year 
preceding  employment.  The  form  of  the  certificate  is  determined  by  the  state  board  of 
education,  and  it  is  made  by  the  school  committee. 

Owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  employing,  or  parent  or  guardian  permitting  em- 
ployment of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  contrary  to  this  act,  are  liable  to  a  fine  up 
to  $20. 

Truant  officers,  at  least  once  every  school  term,  must  visit  all  establishments  to  see 
if  the  law  be  carried  out.  They  must  demand  the  names  of  children  under  15  yean  of 
age  employed  in  their  towns  and  require  certificates  to  be  produced. 

Owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  permitting  employment  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age  while  public  schools  are  in  session,  who  cannot  write  their  names,  ages,  and 
places  of  residence,  are  liable  to  a  fine  up  to  $20.     (Chapter  363,  Acts  of  January,  1883.) 

Town  and  city  councils  may  make,  r^^ulate,  and  pass  ordinances  in  reference  to  the 
construction  and  location  of  stairways,  and  the  putting  up  of  fire  escapes  upon  buildings 
where  workmen  are  employed,  and  provide  for  punishment  for  violation  of  ordinances 
not  to  exceed  $10  for  each  day's  continuance.  They  may  also  pass  ordinances  and  make 
regulations  as  to  the  construction,  location,  and  operation  of  elevators  and  hoistways, 
and  the  approaches  thereto,  used  for  the  carriage  of  persons  and  merchandise;  penalty 
incurred  for  violation  being  $5  for  exich  day's  continuance.  (Chapter  340,  Acts  of  Jan- 
uary, 1883.) 

By  title  20,  chapter  69,  section  26,  Public  Statutes,  labor  performed  in  any  manu* 
fsbcturing  establishment  and  all  mechanical  labor  during  ten  hours  is  a  l^al  day's 
work,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties. 

By  same  chapter,  section  23,  no  minor  between  12  and  15  can  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day,  nor  before  5  a.  m.,  nor  after 
7.30  p.  m.  Violation  by  owner,  employer,  or  agent  of  fiictory,  or  parent,  or  guardian  of 
child,  punished  by  fine  of  $20  for  each  offense,  one-half  to  complainant  and  one-half  to 
school  fund. 

By  title  30,  chapter  141,  section  8,  Public  Statutes,  every  person  who  alone,  or  id 
concert  with  others,  attempts  by  force,  violence,  threats  or  intimidation  to  or  does  pre- 
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rent  another  ftcm.  entering  upon  or  pnniiing  any  employment  upon  aatufiMStory  tenns 
to  employ^,  may  be  fined  up  to  $100,  or  be  imprisoned  up  to  ninety  days. 

The  statates  quoted  since  1880  do  not  differ  in  very  many  partienlan  ftom  others  re- 
lating to  the  same  subjects  recently  before  adopted. 

TENNESSEE. 

An  act  proTiding  for  the  ventilation  and  operation  of  coal  mines  is  similar  in  its  gen- 
eral tenor  to  those  heretofore  quoted.  Altcfations  in  nu^  azeto  be  made  by  the  1st  of 
January  and  July  of  each  year.  The  two  shafts,  dopes,  or  outLets,  must  be  separated 
by  natural  strata  of  not  leas  than  160  feet  Ysntilatum  to  be  not  less  than  fifty-five  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  pure  air,  or  3,300  cubic  feet,  per  minute  for  every  fifty  men  at  work, 
and  as  much  more  as  cizoumstanoes  may  require.  Owners  or  agents  must  have  *' inside 
boss''  to  take  diaige  of  mine. 

No  boy  under  12  years  of  age  shall  work  in  or  enter  any  mine.  Proof  of  his  i^ 
must  be  given  by  certiflcato  or  otherwise  before  he  shall  be  e  mployed,  and  no  fother,  or 
9ther  person,  dudl  knowingly  conceal  or  misrepresent  the  age  of  any  boy. 

No  peanaon  is  allowed  to  ride  on  a  loaded  cage,  and  no  more  than  ten  persoDS  jit  one 
time  on  any  cage. 

All  machinery  in  and  about  mines,  eepecially  in  coal  breakers  where  boys  work,  must 
be  properly  fenced  off,  and  tops  of  shafts  must  be  so  fenced  by  vertical  or  flat  gates, 
covering  area  of  shafts. 

Duties  of  iniqiector  to  be  performed  by  the  geologist  of  the  bureau  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics and  mines,  who  has  his  oiBoe  at  Chattanooga,  employs  such  assistants  as  may  be 
neoessaiy,  and  is  allowed  yearly  9600  for  salary  as  inspector  and  $1,000  for  expenses. 
He  must  examine  all  coal  mines  in  the  state  at  least  once  in  six  months.  (Chapter  170, 
Acts  of  1881,  p.  234.) 

The  following  note  i^pears  to  section  2370  of  the  Code  of  1884:  "  The  act  of  1861, 
chapter  170,  rcigulating  the  ventilation  and  operation  of  coal  mines  is  omitted,  be- 
cause it  is  adapted  to  mines  entered  by  shafts,  whereas,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
mines  in  this  state  are  drift  mines.'' 

TEXAS. 

By  title  9,  chapter  1,  article  289,  Penal  Code,  it  is  made  unlawftil  for  persona 
to  the  number  of  three  or  more  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  person 
ftom  pursuing  any  labor,  occupation,  or  employment,  or  to  intimidate  any  person 
fiK>m  following  his  daily  vocation,  or  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  labor  or  em« 
ployment  of  another.  'Persons  violating  are  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $500,  and  if  they 
cause  a  riot,  to  imprisonment  from  six  months  to  one  year. 

VERMONT. 

By  section  673,  Revised  Laws,  Acts  of  1867,  No.  35,  it  is  provided  that  no  child 
between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  shall  be  employed 
in  a  mill  or  foctoiy  unless  such  child  has  attended  a  public  school  three  months  during 
the  preceding  year.  A  person  employing  a  child  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
from  $10  to  $20,  one-half  to  go  to  the  complainant  and  one-half  to  the  town. 

Section  4320  Revised  Laws,  acts  of  1867,  No.  36,  provides  for  the  punishment  of  owners, 
superintendents,  or  overseers  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments,  who 
knowingly  employ,  or  permit  to  work,  children  under  10  years  of  age,  or  employ 
children  under  15  moro  than  ten  hours  a  day,  by  a  fine  of  $50.  Parents  or  guardians 
oonsenting  to  such  employment,  punishable  in  like  manner. 

Section  4226  Revised  Laws,  acts  of  1877,  No.  6,  provides  for  the  punishment  of  persona 
who  threaten  violence  and  iigury  to  others  with  intent  to  prevent  their  employment  in  a 
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mill,  manoibctorj,  shop,  quarry,  mine,  or  railroad  by  impnsomnent  np  to  three  months* 
or  a  fine  np  to  $100. 

Section  4227  Revised  Laws,  acts  of  1877,  No.  6,  provides  for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons who,  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  force,  affright,  drive  away,  and  prevent  other  per> 
sons  from  accepting,  undertaking,  or  prosecuting  such  employment,  with  intent  to  pie- 
vent  the  prosecution  of  work  in  such  mill,  shop,  manu&ctory,  mine,  quarry,  or  railroad 
by  imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  or  a  fine  up  to  $500. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  act  providing  for  the  inspection  and  ventilation  of  coal  mines,  and  securing  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners,  is  much  the  same  as  those  of  states  heretofore  referred  to. 
The  inspector  of  mines  is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years,  at  a  yearly  sahuy  of 
$1,800,  to  be  paid,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  out  of  the  mining  fund,  which  is  raised  by  a  tax  of 
four  mills  a  ton  of  coal,  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  operators  into  the  territorial  treasury. 
Workings  of  mines  up  to  date  to  be  reported  every  four  months.  Ventilation  in  mines 
worked  by  shaft,  slope,  drift,  or  tunnel,  to  be  not  less  than  100  feet  per  minute  per  per- 
son employed,  and  as  much  more  as  the  inspector  may  direct.  Inspector  is  empowered 
to  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  health  and  lives  of  miners.  (Laws 
of  1883,  p.  25.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  mine  inspector  and  the  inspection  of  coal 
miners  has  the  same  general  provisions  as  those  heretofore  quoted.  The  governor  ap- 
points a  mine  inspector  for  two  years,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,200,  and  a  yearly  allow- 
ance of  $500  for  expenses.  Owners  of  mines  employ  fifteen  or  more  men,  to  make  map. 
Workings  of  mines  up  to  date  to  be  reported  the  1st  of  January  and  July  of  each  year. 
Inspector  must  make  an  examination  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  There  must 
be  a  proper  and  sufficient  system  of  ventilation  by  pure  air,  so  that  mines  shall  be  kept 
in  healthy  condition  for  men  working  therein. 

Owner  must  have  practical  overseer,  or  mining  boss  to  keep  careful  watch  over 
the  mines  and  their  working,  especially  as  to  the  ventilation  and  supports  overhead. 
Owners,  agents,  lessees,  or  operators,  being  themselves  competent,  may  be  their  own 
''■  mining  bosses. ' ' 

Inspector  must  make  a  special  examination  when  requested  by  owner,  operator,  etc, 
or  ten  miners,  and  if  mine  be  not  properly  drained,  or  ventilated,  or  found  otherwise  in 
had  condition,  he  suggests  remedies,  which  the  owner,  operator,  etc.,  must  apply,  subject 
to  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $100.  Inspector  must  report  to  the  governor  annually  by  Janu- 
ary 1  the  condition  of  every  mine  in  the  state  in  operation  two  months  previous  to  the 
report,  stating  particularly  the  numbed  of  persons  employed,  the  number  of  acddents, 
ii\juries,  and  deaths,  if  any,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  legislation  necessary  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  the  law.  He  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  for  any  good  cause. 
(Acts  of  1883,  chapter  70). 

WISCONSIN. 

In  all  manufactories,  workshops,  or  other  places  used  for  mechanical  or  mana&ctar^ 
ing  purposes,  the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  18  and  of  women  employed 
therein  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  one  day  and  every  stockholder,  employer, 
director,  officer,  overseer,  clerk,  or  foreman  who  shall  compel  any  woman  or  any  such 
child  to  labor  exceeding  eight  hours  or  who  shall  permit  any  child  under  14  years  of 
age  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  have  coti* 
trol  over  such  child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual  labor  any 
diild  over  12  and  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  such  factory  or  workshop  for  more  than 
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sevea  months  in  any  one  year,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $50  for  each  offense. 
(Acts  of  1883,  chapter  135,  supplement  to  Revised  Statutes,  p.  375,  amending  section 
1728,  Revised  Statutes.  Amendment  consista  in  changing  penalty  from  a  forfeiture  to 
a  fine.) 

Any  person,  persons,  or  body  corporate  owning,  occupying,  or  controlling  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  structure  three  or  more  stories  high,  in  which  several  persons  are  employed 
in  any  kind  of  labor  on  or  above  the  third  story  or  floor  shall  provide  and  keep  connected 
with  the  same  one  or  more  good  and  substantial  metallic  fire-proof  ladders,  stairs,  or 
stairways,  ready  for  use  at  all  times,  reaching  from  the  cornice  to  the  ground  on  the  out- 
side of  such  building,  and  placed  in  such  position  as  to  be  easy  of  access  to  the  occupants 
of  such  building  in  case  of  fire,  and  sufficient  to  frunish  reasonable  means  of  escape  to 
the  persons  employed  therein  from  each  and  every  floor  and  story.  Failure  to  provide 
and  keep  such  means  of  escape  from  fire  punishable  by  fine  up  to  flOO  or  imprisonment 
up  to  three  months.  (Chapter  50,  acts  of  1885,  p.  42,  amending  section  4575a,  Revised 
Statutes). 

Churches,  public  and  private  school  houses,  hotels,  fiictories,  or  other  manufacturing 
establishments  hereafter  constructed  must  have  doors  so  hung  as  to  swing  outward  or 
both  in  and  out.     (Chapter  190,  Acts  of  1885,  p.  165.) 

The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  deputy,  or  ^tory  inspector  shall  have  power 
to  enter  any  fiictory  or  workshop  where  labor  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
facts  and  statistics,  or  of  examining  the  means  of  escape  from  fire,  and  the  provisions 
made  for  the  health  and  safety  of  operatives  therein,  and  in  case  the  officer  examining 
shall  discover  any  violations  of,  or  neglect  to  comply  with,  the  law  in  respect  to  child 
labor,  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  fire  escapes  and  similar  enactments  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  made,  he  shall  notify  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  factory  or  workshop 
in  writing  of  the  offense  or  neglect,  and  if  such  offense  or  neglect  be  not  corrected  or 
remedied  within  thirty  days  after  service  of  the  notice,  he  shall  lodge  formal  complaint 
with  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed  or  the  neglect 
occurs,  whereupon  that  officer  shall  proceed  at  once  against  offenders  according  to  law. 

Factory  inspector,  or  other  officer,  may  i>08t  in  any  factory  or  workshop  examined  by 
him,  the  laws  in  respect  to  child  labor,  hours  of  labor,  fire  escapes,  or  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  health  and  safety  of  artisans,  the  mutilation,  destruction,  or  removal  of 
which  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  offense. 

Commissioner  of  labor  statistics  furnishes  blank  forms  to  employers,  who  must  fill 
them  out  under  oath,  and  return  them  to  commissioner  within.a  reasonable  time,  to  bo 
prescribed  by  him.  Owner,  occupant,  or  agent,  refusing  to  admit  a  bureau  officer  to 
factory  or  workshop,  forfeits  $10  for  each  offense,  and  for  neglecting  to  fill  out  blanks, 
swear  to  same,  and  return  at  proper  times,  $10  for  each  day's  delay,  forfeiture  suit  by 
district  attorney,  upon  complaint  of  bureau  officer,  or  citizen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
fund.     (Chapter  247,  Acts  of  1885,  p.  212,  amending  chapter  319,  Acts  of  1883.) 

By  section  1729,  Revised  Statutes,  p.  504,  in  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manv- 
fiicturing  or  mechanical  business  where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a 
day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  and  all  engagements  or  contracts  for  labor  in 
such  cases  shall  be  so  oomitrued;  but  the  act  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  labor  by 
the  week,  month,  or  year. 
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Agricaltnral  implemeDts,  cost  of  prodnotion  of,  02, 03. 

sommaiy  of  selected  oconpations,  148|  1€8. 
all  employ^,  by  statos,  230. 

yr*JJti  per  oent.,  175^  170b 
AKricQltuTal  products,  value  of  leading,  exported  from  the  United  StatM,  1800-00^  MO. 
AgricnltaTe,  foreign-bom  engaged  in.  1870  and  1880,  346. 
Alsace,  cost  of  spinning  one  pound  of  ootton  yam  in,  132. 
Arbitration,  estaUishment  of  boards  of,  374-270. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  oost  of  production  of,  02,  03. 

summary  of  all  employes,  eto.,  by  states,  230. 
Artifans'  tools,  cost  of  production  of,  02, 03. 

summary  of  all  employes,  etc.,  by  states,  220. 
Bank  of  England,  oontraotion  in  circulation  of  the,  1845-47. 18. 

Banks,  postal,  number  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1878-84,  84.  ' 

Banks,  savings,  depositors  and  deposits  in,  in  France,  1885-88, 43. 
deposits  in.  In  Saxony,  1845-70, 62. 

decrease  in  deposits  in,  under  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1847-40, 10. 
ezLibit  of,  in  the  Qnited  Qt9t*%  1874-86, 76. 
numbsr  of  depositors,  eto.,  in,  in  PmaBl%  1830-81, 6L 

under  tnwtees  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1873-M,  84. 

1849^  Ul 
1807-00^33. 
1803-72,90. 
in  poet-offloe,  of  the  United  Kingdon.  IBOfr-T^  31 
Belgium,  ayernge  cost  of  production  of  a  ton  of  coal  in,  14L 
earnings  and  expenses  of  wage  receirers  in,  423-481. 
industrial  depressions  in,  44-47. 
prodnotion  and  Tslne  of  coal  in,  1831-83,  47, 48. 

iron  in,  1840-88,  48. 
steel  in,  1840-83,  48. 
share  of  labor  and  capital  in  coal  mining,  Provinee  of  Halnauli,  1800-88, 140. 
Boards  of  arbitration,  establishment  of,  274-276. 
Boots  and  shoes*  oost  of  prodnotion  of,  02-07. 

production  ot  In  Massachusetts,  1850-80,  71. 
sammary  of  seleoted  occupations,  143-146, 108. 
all  employes,  by  states,  230. 

with  per  cent,  170-178. 
Boxes,  iSnmjnaKj  of  all  employ^  etc.,  by  states,  220. 
Bricks,  oost  of  production  of,  00, 07. 

summary  of  all  employ4s,  etc.,  by  states,  220. 
Brooms,  summary  of  seLsCted  occupations,  146. 

all  emp1oy48,  by  states,  220. 

with  per  cent.,  170. 
California,  synopsis  of  iabor  legislation  in,  457. 
Carpotings,  cost  of  production  of,  06, 07. 

summary  of  selected  occapations,  145-147, 108. 
all  employes,  by  states,  220. 

with  per  cent.,  170, 180. 
Carriages  and  wagons,  cost  of  production  of,  80, 07. 

summary  of  selected  occupations,  147. 

all  emploj'As,  by  states,  220, 221. 

with  per  cent,  180, 181. 
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CaoMB  of  present  depresaioiit  201, 292. 

depreMioDB  as  elicited  by  oommitteea  of  Congreea,  61-tt. 

agents  of  the  Bnrean,  76i,  78. 
Clocks  and  watches,  cost  of  production  of,  08, 00. 

sommarj  of  all  employ 6s,  etc.,  by  states,  22L 
Clothing,  cost  of  production  of,  08, 101. 

summary  of  selected  occupations,  148, 1^. 
all  employ6s,  by  states,  221. 

with  per  cent.,  181, 182. 
Coal,  average  cost  of  a  ton  of,  in  Belgium,  141. 

production  and  value  of,  in  Belgium,  1831-88, 47, 48. 
cost  of,  in  France,  1858-83,  ISfi. 
yearly,  in  France,  1820-88, 42. 

five  mines  in  France^  1883, 187. 
largest  producing  districts  in  France,  1883, 188. 
and  Tilne  of,  in  Germany,  1848-62, 53. 
of  anthracite,  in  the  United  States,  188^^,  70. 
bituminous,  in  the  United  States,  1882-85, 70. 
■hare  of  labor  and  capital  in  mining,  ProTinoe  of  Kainanlt,  Belgium,  1880-88, 14<k 
Goal,  coke,  and  ore,  cost  of  production  of,  100-108. 

summary  of  selected  oocni»ations,  148, 150. 
all  employto,  by  states,  221. 

with  per  cent.,  182-181 
Colorado,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  457-459. 
Commeroial  and  mercantile  conditions,  278, 277. 
Conneoticut,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  480, 
Consuming  power,  crippled,  248-260. 
Contraction  of  credit,  278. 
Cooking  and  "heating  apparatus,  cost  of  production  of,  104, 106. 

summary  of  selected  occopatlona,  150, 151. 
all  employes,  by  states,  221. 

with  per  cent,  185, 188. 
Coipo!rations,testriotlon  of  land  grants  to,  271. 

Cotton,  employte  and  wages  in  spinning  and  carding  in  the  Bhine  district  of  (Germany,  1856-88^  288, 

weaving,  in  the  Rhine  district  of  Germany,  1855-85, 240, 241. 
importationa  of,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1801-3, 21. 

cimipresaing,  summary  of  all  employes,  etc..  by  states,  221.  / 

goods,  analysis  of  labor  cost  of,  126-129. 
cost  of  production  of,  104-111. 
summary  of  selected  occupations,  151-155,  170-172. 
all  employes,  by  states,  221. 

with  per  cent.,  186-105. 
value  of  exiK>rted  from  Great  Britain,  80. 
and  cotton  goods,  average  currency  prices  of,  in  New  York,  1847-84, 74i. 
manulkotures,  value  of,  of  Great  Britain,  80. 
yam,  analysis  of  cost  of  producing,  at  Oldham,  England,  184. 
cost  of  producing,  at  Oldham,  England,  134. 
system  of  payment  for  spinning  of,  at  Oldham,  England,227. 228. 
cost  of  spinning  one  pound  of,  in  Alsace,  132. 

England,  133. 
variation  in  market  price  of,  in  Great  Britain.  1867-72,  25. 

1873-85,  81. 
Credit,  contraction  of,  276.  • 

Currency,  276. 

Dakota,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  461. 
Dtlawaro,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  461. 
Dopreaaions,  modem  industrial,  15, 16. 

alleged  causes  of,  as  gathered  by  agents  of  the  Bareao,  76-78b 
caoses  of  present,  291, 292. 

as  elicited  by  committees  of  Congress,  61-63. 
contemporaneousness  and  severity  of,  200, 291. 
in  Great  Britain,  16-34. 
France,  35-43. 
Belgium,  44-48. 

Germany,  49-54.  , 

the  United  SUtes.  1837-86,  55-64. 
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Depreastona,  remedies  ibr^  suggested,  292, 293. 

as  elicited  by  agents  of  the  Boreau,  209, 270. 

committees  of  Congress,  2M-28tL 
jeara  of,  290. 
Distribution  of  products,  277-279. 

Domestio  products,  export  price  of,  in  currency,  1855-65, 74, 75. 
BmployOs,  occupation  of,  with  number  and  wages,  by  indnstilea* 
agricultural  implements,  295-290. 
arms  and  ammunition,  299. 
artisans'  tools,  299. 
boots  and  shoes,  290-309. 
boxes,  309. 310. 
bricks,  810. 
brooms,  810, 311. 
oarpetings,  311-815. 
carriages  and  wagons,  815-817. 
clocks  and  watches,  817, 818. 
clothing.  818^22. 
coal,  coke,  and  ore,  822-827. 
cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  827-888. 
cotton  compressing,  838. 
cotton  goods.  338-850. 
engraving  and  printing,  350. 
food  preparations,  360-854. 
flimitnre,  854-856. 
glass,  360-860. 
Jute  goods,  860, 86L 
leather,  861. 862. 
linen,  862, 863. 

liquors  and  beverages,  868, 364. 
lumber,  864, 365. 

machines  and  machinery,  865-3C7. 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  868-886. 
musical  Instruments  and  materials,  886-388. 
oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  888. 
paper,  888-891. 
print  works,  391, 392. 
railroad  construction,  382, 898. 
rubber,  393. 
sUk,894. 
stone,  894. 
tobacco,  895-399. 
Teasels,  899, 400. 
wooden  goods,  400. 
woollen  goods,  400-400. 
miscellaneous,  410. 
summary  of  all,  with  per  cent- 
agricultural  implements,  175, 17t. 

boots  and  shoes,  176-178. 

brooms,  179. 

carpetings,  179, 180. 

carriages  and  wagons,  180, 181. 

clothing,  181, 182. 

coal,  cokCb  and  ore,  182-184. 

cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  185, 181 

cotton  goods,  186-195. 

food  preparations,  195, 196. 

ftamiture,  196, 197. 

glass,  197-199. 

leather,  190, 200. 

liquors  and  beverages,  200. 

machines  and  machinery,  200, 201. 

metals  and  metalUc  goods,  201-208. 

musical  instruments  and  materials,  20t. 

pap«r,208,209. 

print  works,  210. 
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XmplQyte,  mnmary  of,  aU,  with  per  cent— 

tobMOO.  210-218. 
woollen  goods,  218-J18. 
with  wages  and  time,  by  indnslriea,  m. 
mimmary  of  all,  with  wages  and  time,  by  statss 
agricoltonl  implemente,  nO. 
anna  and  ammonition,  220. 
artisans'  tools,  220. 
boots  and  shoes,  220. 
boxes*  220. 
bricks.  220. 
brooms,  220. 
osxp^tings,  220. 
carriages  and  wagons,  220, 221. 
clocks  and  watehea,  221. 
clothing,  Tn.. 
coal,  coke,  and  ore,  221. 
cooking  and  heating  appanfctos,  211. 
cotton  compressing,  221. 
cotton  goods,  221. 
engxaying  and  printing,  222. 
food  preparations,  222. 
ftimitnre,  222. 
glass,  222. 
Jnte  goods,  222. 
leather,  222. 
Hiwwi^  222. 

liquors  and  bersfages,  222. 
Inmber,  222,222. 
machines  and  machinery,  222. 
metals  and  metallic  gooda,  228. 
musical  instruments  and  materials,  Iffc. 
oUs  and  illuminating  fluids,  228. 
paper,  228, 224. 
(lint  works,  224. 
railroad  construction,  224. 
rubber,  224. 
sflk,224. 
stone,  224. 
tobacco,  224. 
vessels,  224. 
wooden  goods,  224, 22S. 
woollen  goods,  22S. 
misceUaneons,  226. 
Xmp]0yerB,  organisation  of^  of  workmen,  2S6-288. 
England,  cost  of  spinning  one  pound  of  cotton  yam  in,  188. 

reeled  yam  in  the  Bolton  district,  282. 
twist  in  the  Bolton  district,  281. 
weft  in  the  Bolton  district,  282. 
diacoonts  from  the  lists  in  the  Bolton  district,  288. 
revolutions  per  spindle,  etc.,  in  the  Bolton  district,  288. 
earnings  and  expenses  of  wage  receiyers  in,  431-444. 
price  per  yard  of  Leeds  woollen  and  mixed  goods,  duties,  etc.,  261. 
wages  per  hoar  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  in  Birmingham,  1886,  98fl 
contraction  in  the  ciroulation  of  the  Bank  of,  1846-47, 18. 
Sngraring  and  printing,  sammaxy  of  all  employes,  etc,  by  states,  222. 
Europe,  earnings  and  expenses  of  wage  receiTors  in— 
Bdgiom,  423-481. 
England,  431-444. 
Germany,  444-452. 
Italy,  4U-423. 
Switierland,  452^466. 
Exports  and  imports,  Taloe  of,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1800-84,  78. 

of  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  1886-86,  71, 71 
all,  from  the  United  Slates,  1800, 1870, 1876-86,  248. 
Failures,  number  o^  in  the  United  States,  and  amount  of  liabilities,  1867-86^  67. 
Eood  preparations,  coot  of  production  of,  110-118. 
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Food  preparations,  tmnmary  of  selootod  oconpatioos,  166, 150. 

all  employ6a,  by  aUtes,  S28. 

witli  per  oeat,  195,  IM. 
TTMice,  Indiutrial  depressions  ln«  86-43. 

prodnotion,  etc.,  of  coal  in,  1853-^,  135. 
yearly  prodnotion  of  cool  in,  1829-83,  42. 
prodnotion  of  oool  in  largest  prodnoing  districts  in,  1888, 138. 

Are  oool  mines  in,  1888, 137. 
the  department  of  Fas-de-Cslais,  1888, 188. 
iUnminating  gas,  coke,  and  tar  in  certain  departments  ot  Ut. 
and  average  market  price  of  merchant  iron  In,  1874-^  41. 
yearly  production  of  iron  in,  1829-83, 42. 
prodnotion  and  average  market  price  of  pig.iron  in,  1874-83,  41. 
cost  of  production,  etc,  of  iron  ore  in,  1853-83, 138. 

1883,138. 
prodnotion  and  arerage  market  price  of  steel  in,  1874-88,  41. 
miles  of  railroads  in  operation  and  miles  built  each  year  in,  1840-84,  43. 
daily  wages  in  Paris,  1844, 1853, 1860, 1871, 1875, 1881,  and  1882,  236. 

principal  cities  of,  not  includhig  Paris,  1853,  1857, 1871, 1876, 1881,  and  1882,  287. 
depositors  and  deposits  in  savings  banks  in,  1835-83,  43. 
value  of  imports  and  exports  for,  1800-84,  73. 
Furniture,  summary  of  selected  occupations,  160,172. 

all  employ6s,  by  states,  222. 

with  per  cent.,  190,197. 
Oas,  coke,  and  tar,  production  of,  in  cwtain  departments  of  France,  139. 
Georgia,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  401. 
Germany,  cost  of  production  of  bar  iron  in  Westphalia,  1878, 140. 
production  of  rolled  iron  in  Westphalia,  1878, 139. 
employ  6s,  and  wages  in  weaving  cotton  in  the  Bhine  district  of,  1866-86,  240, 241. 

spinning  and  carding  cotton  in  the  Bhine  district  ot  1851-86, 288;  289. 
earnings  and  expenses  of  wage  receivers  in,  444,  462. 
yearly  production  and  value  of  coal  in,  1848-82,  63. 

pig-iron  in.  J8tt-82,  66. 
industrial  depressions  in,  49-54. 
German  Empire,  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the,  1886-81, 68. 
Glass,  cost  of  production  ot,  112, 113. 

analysis  of  material  cost  of,  130, 131. 
■nminary  of  selected  oooupatioos,  150, 157, 172. 
all  employOs,  by  states,  222. 

with  per  cent.,  197-10% 
Great  Britain,  wheat  acreage  of,  1870-84,  28. 

average  price  of  wheat  in,  1835-39, 10. 

1840-60. 18. 
gazette  prices  of  wheat,  in  1870-84, 29. 
importation  of  wheat  into,  1880-84, 248. 
value  of  cotton  manufactures  of,  30. 
variation  in  market  price  of  cotton  yams  in  1867-72, 26. 

1873-86, 31. 
value  of  exported  cotton  goods  of,  30. 
land  system  of,  29. 

wages  per  hour  in  iron  moulding  in,  1885, 234, 235. 
industrial  depressions  in,  10-34. 
Hours  of  labor,  reduction  of  and  uniformity  in,  through  organization,  287, 288. 
Illinois,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  461, 462. 
Immigration,  restriction  ot,  271-273. 

into  the  United  Stotes,  1821-«5, 245. 
Importation  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1880-84, 248. 
Imports  and  exports,  value  of,  for  France,  1800-84, 73. 

the  United  Kingdom,  1800-84, 73. 
United  States,  1860-84, 73. 
of  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  1885-85, 71, 72. 

for  the  United  Kingdom,  1800-84, 73. 
of  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  1835-85, 71, 72. 
all,  tram  the  United  States,  1880, 1870, 1875-85, 248. 
Indiana,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  402-404. 

Industries,  occupations,  with  number  and  wa^es  of  employes  in  various,  295-410. 
summary  of  all  employ6s,  with  wages  and  time,  by,  220. 
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Iowa,  synopais  of  labor  legislation  in,  464. 
Iron,  prodnetion  and  Talae  of,  in  Belginm,  1844-83,  48. 
yearly  production  of,  in  France,  182IM3, 42. 
bar,  cost  of  production  of,  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  1878, 140. 
pig,  arerage  monthly  prices  for,  at  Philadephia,  1870-75,  69. 

yearly  prodnction  of,  according  tofhel  naed  in  the  United  States,  1870-83, 69. 
rolled,  production  of,  in  Westphalia,  Oennany,  1878, 139. 
ore,  cost  of  prodnction,  etc.,  of,  in  France,  1853-88,  138. 

1883,  138. 
moulding,  wages  per  hour  in,  in  Great  Britain,  1885,  234,  235. 
Ireland,  importation  of  wheat  into,  1880-84.  248. 
Italy,  average  run  of  wages  in,  1885,  for  various  occupations,  421. 
earnings  and  expenses  of 'wage  receivers  in,  411-423. 
prioea  of  commodities  in,  in  1885, 421. 
taxes  and  tariib  in,  422. 
Joint  stock  companies,  number  of,  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1873-84,  33. 
Jute  goods,  cost  of  production  of,  113. 

summary  of  all  employto,  etc.,  by  states,  222. 
TTaiUM,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  464, 465. 

Labor,  zeduotion  and  uniformity  in  hours  of,  through  organizations,  287, 288. 
Land  gnnta,  restriction  of,  to  corporations,  271. 
Laws,  enaotment  of;  to  stop  speculation,  278, 274. 
Leather,  cost  of  production  of,  114, 115. 

summary  of  selected  occupations,  158, 172. 
all  employte,  by  states,  222. 

with  per  cent.,  199, 200. 
Linen,  summary  of  all  employes,  etc.,  by  states,  222. 
Liquors  and  beverages,  cost  of  production  of,  114, 115. 

summary  of  selected  occupations,  158. 
all  eniploy6s,  by  states,  222. 

with  per  cent.,  200. 
Locomotives,  number  of,  in  the  United  States,  87. 
Lumber,  cost  of  production  of,  114, 115. 

■namiaxy  of  all  employte,  etc.,  by  states,  222, 223. 
IfanhlTMiry,  dlaplaoement  of  muscular  labor  by,  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implemecta,  81. 

arms  and  ammunition,  81. 
bricks,  81. 

boots  and  shoes,  81-82. 
brooms,  83. 

carriages  and  wagons,  82. 
carpets,  82-83. 
clothing,  83. 
cotton  goods,  88. 
flour,  83. 
ftimlture,  84. 
glass,  84. 
leather,  84. 
lumber,  84. 

machines  and  machinery,  84. 
metals  and  metallic  gooda,  84. 
musical  instruments,  84. 
mining,  85. 
oil,  85. 
paper,  85. 
pottery,  86. 
railroad  supplies,  8& 
rubber  booto  and  shoes.  88l 
saws,  86. 
silk,  86. 
soap,  86. 
tobacco,  86. 
trunks,  86. 
vessels,  86. 
wine,  86. 

wooden  goods,  86. 
woollen  goodii,  86, 87. 
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Maohinery,  wages  per  hour  in  the  manufacture  of,  in  Binniiif(ham«  England,  188S,  2ML 
Machines  and  machinery,  cost  of  production  of,  1 14, 115. 

snmmary  of  selected  occupations,  1S8, 172. 
all  emplojto,  hy  states,  223. 

with  per  cent,  200,  90L 
Michigan,  synopsis  of  lahor  legislation  in,  408,  409. 
Minnesota,  synopsis  of  lahor  legislation  in,  409. 
Miscellaneous,  summary  of  all  employes,  etc.,  hy  states,  225. 
Missouri,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  400-471. 
Modem  Industrial  depressions,  15. 
Musical  instruments  and  materials,  cost  of  production  Ot,  118, 119. 

summary  of  selected  occupations,  102, 178. 
all  employes,  hy  states,  228. 

with  per  cent,  20& 
Maine,  synopsis  of  lahor  legislation  in,  405. 
Manufactures,  foreign-bom  engaged  in,  1870  and  1880, 245. 
Manufacturing  nations  considered  as  a  group,  254-203. 
Maryland,  synopsis  of  lahor  legislation  in,  405, 400. 
Massachusetts,  production  of  boots  and  shoes  in,  1850-85, 71. 

synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  400-408. 
Merchant  iron,  production  and  average  market  price  of,  in  France,  1874-83, 41. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  cost  of  production  of,  110-119. 

analysis  of  material  cost  of,  128-181. 
summary  of  selected  occupations,  159-102, 173. 
all  employes,  by  states,  228. 

with  per  cent,  201-208. 
KebrsslLa,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  471. 
New  Hampshire,  sync^sis  of  labor  legislation  in,  471, 472. 
New  Jersey,  synopsis  of  lahor  legislation  in,  472-474. 
New  Mexico  Territory,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in.  474. 
New  York,  ayerage  currency  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  in,  1847<^,  74. 

synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  474, 475. 
Occupations,  summary  of  selected — 

agricultural  implements,  143, 108. 
hooto  and  shoes,  143-145, 108. 
brooms,  145. 
oarpetings,  145-147, 108. 
carriages  and  wagons,  147. 
clothing,  148, 109. 
coal,  coke,  and  ore,  149, 150. 
cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  150, 151, 100. 
cotton  goods,  151-155, 170-172. 
food  preparations,  155, 150. 
fomiture,  150, 172. 
glass,  150, 157, 172. 
leather,  158, 172. 
liquors  and  beverages,  158. 
machines  and  machinery,  158, 172. 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  164^102, 173. 
musical  instruments  and  materials,  102, 178. 
paper,  103, 173. 
print  works,  103, 173. 
tebaooo,  104, 173, 
woollen  goods,  105-107, 174. 
with  number  and  wages  of  employte,  by  industries,  296-410. 
Ohio,  synopsis  of  lahor  legislation  in,  475-478. 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,  cost  of  production  of,  118, 110. 

summary  of  all  employ6s,  etc.,  hy  states,  223. 
Oldham  (England),  analysis  of  cost  of  producing  cotton  yam  at  134. 

clauses  of  agreement  between  employ6a  and  operattves'  associations  at  230,  281. 
cost  of  producing  cot\on  yam  at  134. 

spinners'  wages  at,  1885, 229.  I 

increase  of  wages  of  spinners  at  for  quicker  speed,  229. 

system  of  payment  fbr  spinning  cotton  yam  at  227, 228.  , 

Oregon,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  478. 
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Paper,  cost  of  prodnetloii  of,  120, 12L 

sammary  of  seleetod  occapations,  168, 173. 
all  employto,  by  atatea,  228, 224. 

with  per  cent,  208, 209. 
PennaylTania,  aynopsla  of  labor  legialatlon  in.  478-482. 
Philadelphia,  average  monthly  prices  for  pig-iron  at,  1870-7S,  88. 
Pig-iron,  ayerage  price  of  Scotch,  per  ton,  1866-72,  24. 

prodootion  and  arerage  market  price  of,  in  France,  1874-88,  4?« 
yearly  production  and  yalne  of;  in  Germany,  1868-88,  88. 
Postal  banks,  nnmber  of;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1878-84,  84. 
Print  works,  cost  of  prodacUon  of;  120, 121. 

snmmary  of  selected  occopationa,  168,178. 
all  employ^  by  atatea,  224. 

with  per  cent,  210. 
Prodaotion,  cost  of,  of  agriooltnral  implements,  08k  06« 

arma  and  ammnnition,  82, 96. 
artiaans'  tools,  02, 98. 
boots  and  shoes,  02-97. 
bricks,  96, 97. 
carpetings,  96, 97. 
caifiagea  and  wagona,  9<^97. 
clocks  and  watches,  96, 90. 
clothing,  08-101. 
coal,  coke,  and  ore,  100-108. 
cooking  and  heating  apparatna,  104, 160^ 
cotton  goods,  104-111. 
food  preparations,  110-113. 
glass,  112, 118. 
Jnte  goods,  119, 118. 
leathar,  U4,115. 
liqaors  and  beyerages,  114, 116. 
lumber,  114, 115. 

maohinea  and  machinery,  114, 115. 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  116-110. 
mnsloal  instruments,  118, 110. 
ofls  and  illuminating  fluids,  llK,  110. 
paper,  120. 121. 
print  works,  120, 121. 
rubber  goods.  120, 121. 
silk,  120, 121. 
tobacco,  120-128. 
woollen  goods,  122-125. 
Production,  variation  In  the  cost  of.  00,  01. 
Products,  distribution  of,  277-270. 
Profit-sharing,  270-280. 
Prussia,  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  in,  1830-^61. 

nnmber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in,  1838-81,  54. 
Bailroad  construction,  summary  of  all  employ 6s,  etc.,  by  states,  224. 
Bailroaas,  amount  invested  in  the,  of  the  United  Kingdom  December  81,  1852, 18. 
cost  per  annum  of  operating  the,  of  the  country  with  steam  power,  87. 
horse  and  man  power  necessary  to  perform  the  work  of,  87, 88. 
miles  of,  in  operation  and  miles  built  each  year  in  France,  1840-84,  43. 

the  United  Statea,  1830-40,  «a 
opened  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1843-52, 18. 

1853-63.  21. 
1864-72,  25. 
1873-84,33. 
in  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1884,  83. 
Prussia,  1888-81,  54. 
operation  in  the  German  Empire,  1835-81,  58. 
speculative  building  of,  242,243. 
Bails,  iron,  yearly  production  of;  in  the  United  States,  1874-85,  68. 
steel,  yearly  production  of,  in  the  United  States,  1874-85,  68. 
Bates  of  wages,  variation  in  the,  141, 142. 
Beeled  yam,  cost  of  spinning,  in  the  Bolton  disttict,  England,  28S. 
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Bwnedleg  loggMted  for  depiMcUna,  208,  MB. 

■selloitedbyaffCB^Af  *b»Bu«M«S09.S70.         ^ 
oommltteM  of  CongnM,  964-M9. 
BMtriction  of  immlgimtion.  271-278. 
Bhode  laUuid,  Byaopsla  of  labor  legislation  in,  482, 488. 
Sabbor  gooda,  ooat  of  piodaotion  of;  120»  121. 

■mnmaiy  of  all  emploj^  eta,  by  atatea,  824. 
SsTlnce  banka,  depoaitora  and  depoalia  in,  nnder  tenateea,  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  1848-M^  18. 

nnmber  of  depoiitora,  eto.,  in,  nnder  tniateea,  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  1857-46^  22. 

1888-72,26. 
1878-84»S4. 
decrcaee  in  depoaita  in,  nnder  tmateea,  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  1847-48, 28. 
nnmber  of  depoaitora^  etc,  in  poat-«fllee^  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1862-72, 26i 

inFtaaee,188&.88,4S. 
tnPniada,1888-«l,5L 
in  Saxony,  184S-70,  ^ 
exhibit  of,  in  the  United  Statea,  1874-85^  76. 
Saxony,  cleeeee  of  depoaitora  in  aavinga  banka  in,  1848-81, 68. 

depoaita  in  MTingabuika  in,  1845-70,  61. 
SUk,  aoat  «f  prodnoHon  oi;  120, 121. 

annunary  of  all  employte,  etc.,  by  atatea,  224. 
Speeolatlon,  enactment  of  lawa  to  atop,  278,  274. 
Steel,  prodnotion  and  Talne  of,  in  Belginm,  1810-88,  48. 
yearly  production  of,  in  Fnmoe,  1880-88,  48. 
prodnotkn  and  average  market  prise  qI,  In  Praaee,  1874-88, 4L 
Bemamar,  yearly  prodoetlon  of,  in  tbe  United  Biatea,  1874-86, 87. 
Stone,  anmrnuy  of  all  employOa,  etc.,  by  etatea,  224. 
Switaerland,  eaminga  and  expenees  of  wage-ieceiTevB  In,  488-456. 
Tariff  ineqnaUtlei,  250-258. 
Tmnemifi,  aynopaia  of  labor  legialaUon  in,  488. 
Texaa,  aynopaia  of  labor  legialation  in,  488. 
Tobaeao,  coat  of  prodnotion  of,  120-128. 

summary  of  selected  oocapatlona,  164, 178. 
all  employte,  by  stalss,  824. 

with  per  cent,  810^-218. 
Twiat,  coat  of  aplnning,  in  the  Bolton  diatriot,  England,  881. 
Undar^onaomptlon,  848-250. 

United  Kingdom,  amount  inreated  in  railroada  in  the,  l>eoamber  81, 1808, 18. 

raflioada  opened  in  the.  1810-62, 18. 

1868-68,21. 
1864-72,26. 
1878-«4,88. 
mUea  of  raUioada  in  diTiaiona  of  the,  188i  88. 
oafpltalinTeated  In  laaroada  of  the^  December  81, 1872, 26. 
depoaitora,  etc.,  in  aavings  banks  under  trusteea  In  the,  1846-66, 19. 

1867-66,22. 
1866-72,  2& 
1873-84,24. 
decrease  in  depoaita  in  sarings  banka  under  tmateea  in  the,  1847-48, 20. 
nnmber  of  depositors,  etc.,  in  poat-offloe  savings  banka  in  liie,  1862-72,  28b 

1878-84,  84i 
Jointatock  companiea  in  the,  1866-72,  25. 

nnmber  of;  registered  in  the,  1878-84, 38. 
value  of  importa  and  exports  for  the,  1880-84, 78. 
importation  of  cotton  into  the,  firom  the  United  Statea,  1861-4B,  21. 
United  Statea,  export  price  In  currency  of  domeaUc  producta  of  the,  1856-85, 74, 75. 
immignttlon  into  the,  1820-«5,  245. 
indnatrial  depresaiona  in  the,  1887-86, 55-64. 

1882-86,65-70. 
mika  of  railroad  in  operation  and  built  each  year  in  the,  1880-85, 66. 
number  of  failurea  in  the,  and  amount  of  liabllitiea,  1857-85, 67. 

locomotivea  in  the,  87. 
production  of  anthracite  coal  in  the,  1882-86,  70. 

bitnminona  coal  in  the,  1882-85, 70. 
yaady  producticB  of  pig-iron,  according  to  ftid  used,  in  the^  1870-86^  00. 

in>n  nils  in  tbe^  1874-86,  68. 
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United  States,  yearly  prodaction  of  steel  rails  in  the,  1874-89,  08. 

Bessemer  steel  Ingots  in  the,  1874-^,  ff . 
savings  banks  in  the,  exhiUt  of,  1878-86,  75. 
,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in  the— 

CaUfomla,  407. 
Colorado,  497-4W. 
Connectioat,  400. 
Dakota.  401. 
Delaware.  401. 
Georgia,  401. 
Illinois,  401, 402. 
Indiana,  402-404. 
Iowa,  Mi. 
Kansas,  404,405. 
Kaine,  405. 
Maryland,  406.  400. 
Maasaohnsetts,  40O408. 
Michigan,  408,408. 
Minnesota,  400. 
Missouri,  40(M71. 
Nebraskjs  471. 
New  Hiunpshlre,  471, 472. 
Vew  Jersey,  472-474. 
New  Mexico  Teciltory,  474 
New  York,  474,475. 
Ohio,  476^78. 
Oregon,  478. 
PennsylTani%  478-488. 
Bhode  Island,  482, 488. 
Tennessee,  488. 
Texas,  483. 
Vermont,  483,  484. 
Washington  Territory,  484. 
West  YirginlA,  484. 
Wisconsin,  484, 486. 
▼alne  of  imports  and  exports  of  the,  1835-85,  71,72. 

for  the,  1800-84,  78. 
valne  of  s^beat  exported  fkx>m  the,  1878-85,  249. 

leading  agrioultaral  prodaots  exported  from  the,  1800-80,  248. 
etc.,  of  all  products  exported  firom  the,  1800,  1870, 1875-85,  248. 
Vermont)  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  483,  484. 
Vessels,  summary  of  all  employes,  etc.,  by  states,  224. 
Wages,  daily,  in  Paris,  France,  1844, 1863. 1800, 1871, 1876, 1881,  and  1882,  280. 

principal  cities  of  France,  not  inolading  Paris,  1888, 1857, 1871, 1876^  1881,  and  1882^ 
of  spinners  at  Oldham,  England,  1885,  228. 

increase  of,  of  spinners,  for  qoicker  speed,  at  Oldham,  England,  220. 
variation  in  the  rates  of,  141,  142. 
Washington  Territory,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  484. 
Weft,  cost  of  spinning,  in  the  Bolton  district,  England,  282. 
West  Virginia,  synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in,  484. 
Wheat,  sTerage  price  of,  in  Grreat  Britain,  1835-39,  18. 

1848-50, 18. 
gazette  prices  of  British,  1870-84,  29. 
acreage  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1870-84, 28. 
importation  of;  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1880-84,  248. 
valae  of,  exported  from  the  United  States,  1878-85,  249. 
Wisconsin,  synopsis  of  labor  legfslation  in,  484,  485. 
Wooden  goods,  summary  of  all  employes,  etc.,  by  states,  224,  226. 
Woollen  goods,  co0t  of  production  of,  122-125. 

summary  of  selected  occupations,  105-107,  174. 

all  employ6s,  by  states,  225. 

with  per  cent.,  213-419 
Woollen  and  mixed  goods,  price  of,  Leeds  (England),  duties,  etc.,  251. 
Workmen,  organization  of,  of  employers,  280-289. 


